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MERCHANT  MARINE. 


COMMITTEB  ON  TH£  MeBCHANT  MaRINE  AND  FiSHEBIES, 

House  of  Repbesentahves, 
Washington,  D,  (7.,  February  10, 1916. 

The  committee  this  day  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex* 
ander  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  This  hearing  is  on  H.  R.  10500,  ''A  bill  to  estab^ 
lish  a  United  States  shipping  Board  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging, 
developing,  and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary  and  naval  reserve  and  a 
merchant  marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  its  territories  and  possessions,  and  with  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asfembUd^  That  a  board  is  herebv  created  and  establiBhed,  to  be  known 
as  the  United  States  diipping  board  (hereinaner  referred  to  as  the  board)  with  powers 
and  dutiee  hereinafter  enumerated.  The  board  shall  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  members  ex  officio,  and  three  com- 
misaioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by^  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  one  of  such  commissioners  to  be  designated  by  the  President  as  chairman 
of  the  board  and  one  as  vice  chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  subject  to  its 
supervision,  shall  be  the  active  executive  officer.  The  first  commissioneTs  appointed 
shaU  continue  in  office  for  terms  of  two,  four,  and  six  years,  respectively,  trom  the 
date  of  their  appointment,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  but 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  except  that  any  person 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shail  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  commis- 
sioner whom  he  shall  succeed.  No  commissioner  shall  engage  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment,  and  any  commissioner  may  be  removed  oy  the  President 
for  inefficienc>r,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  A  vacancy  in  the  board 
shall  not  immdr  the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of 
the  board.    The  board  shall  have  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

Sec.  2.  That  each  member  of  the  board,  except  the  ex  officio  members,  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum.  The  board  shall  app3int  a  secretary,  who  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum,  and  it  shall  have  the  authority  to  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  attorneys,  officers,  naval  architects,  clerks,  and  other  employees 
as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the  propor  performance  of  its  duties  and 
as  TOSky  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress.  The  President  may 
authorize  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  militarv  and  naval  services  of  the  United  States 
for  such  duties  in  connection  with  the  board  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

With  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  a  clerk  to  each  commissioner,  the  attorneys, 
naval  architects,  and  such  special  experts  and  examiners  as  the  board  may  from  time 
to  time  find  necessary  to  employ  for  the  conduct  of  its  work,  all  emplo3ree8  of  the  board 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  classified  civil  service  and  shall  enter  the  service  of  the  board 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

All  the  expenses  of  the  board,  including  all  necessary  expenses  for  transportation, 
incurred  by  the  members  of  the  board  or  by  its  employees  under  its  orders,  in  making 
any  investigation,  or  upon  official  business  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  board. 

until  otherwise  provided  by  law  the  board  may  rent  suitable  offices  for  its  iwe. 

The  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Depart  men t8  shall  receive  and  examine  all 
acmunts  of  expenditures  of  the  board. 
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Sec.  3.  That  the  United  States,  through  the  board  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  is  authorized  to  construct  in  American  shipyards  and  navy  yards,  as  that 
capacity  will  permit,  or  elsewhere,  or  to  purchase  or  charter  vessels  of  a  type,  as  far  as 
the  commercial  requirements  of  the  marine  trade  of  the  United  States  may  permit 
suitable  for  use  as  naval  auxiliaries  and  Army  transports,  or  for  other  naval  and  military 
purposes,  with  a  view  to  chartering,  leasing,  or  selling  such  vessels  to  any  corporation, 
firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to  use  them  in 
the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  or  with 
« Alaska,  tine  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the 
Islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  upon  the  request  of  the  board  and  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  fronoL 
time  to  time  issue  and  sell  or  use  for  such  purchases^,  chartering,  or  construction  any 
of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  now  available  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
under  the  act  of  August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  the  act  of  February  fourth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  act  of  March  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
relating  to  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000:  Provided,  That  any  Panama  Canal  bonds  issued 
and  sold  or  used  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  made  payable  at  such  time 
after  Issue  not  exceeding  fifty  ^ears  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion, 
may  deem  advisable  and  fix,  instead  of  fifty  years  after  date  of  issue,  as  in  said  Act  of 
August  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  prescribed :  Provided,  fwriher,  That  payments 
for  such  purchases,  chartering,  or  construction  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  bonds,  or 
delivery  of  bonds  in  payment  therefor,  shall  be  made  only  as  ordered  and  directed  by 
the  board. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  charter,  lease,  or  sell  the  vessels 
purchased,  chartered,  or  constructed  by  the  United  States,  as  herein  provided,  to  any 
corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to 
use  them  in  the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries,  or  with  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto  Kico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  President: 
Provided,  That  vessela  constructed  in  American  shipyaras  and  navy  yards,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  chartered,  leased,  or  sold  to  any  such  corporation, 
firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  use  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts:  And  provided  further,  That  such  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  shall 
agree  that  any  and  all  vessels  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from  the  said  board  shall 
be  operated  under  American  registry  or  enrollment  unless  otherwise  authorized  and 
approved  by  the  said  board,  and  that  no  vessel  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from 
the  said  board  will  be  sold,  leased,  chartered,  or  rechartered  to  any  corporation,  firm, 
or  individual  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  said  board :  And  jjrowded further^ 
That  such  corporation,  firm,  or  indiviaual  shall  agree  that  its  or  his  interest  in  any 
and  all  vessels  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from  the  board  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
by  the  United  States,  absolutely  or  temporarily,  and  the  vessels  used  as  transports^ 
naval  auxiliaries,  cruisers,  or  for  any  other  naval  or  military  purpose,  upon  the  pay- 
ment to  the  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  interested  of  the  fair  actual  value  of  its  or 
his  interest  therein,  based  upon  normal  conditions,  if  the  vessels  are  taken  absolutely, 
or  the  reasonable  rental  value,  based  upon  normal  conditions,  if  taken  temporarily, 
such  fair  actual  value  or  reasonable  rental  value,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  determined 
by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  President. 

When  vessels  purchased  or  constructed  by  the  board  as  herein  provided,  and  owned 
by  the  United  States,  become  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  unfit  for  the  purposes  for 
which  purchased  or  constructed,  the  same  shall  be  appraised  and  sola,  either  by 
sealed  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  same  or  by  public  aucti'^n  after  advertisement 
of  the  sale  for  such  time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  ooard  the  public  interests  require, 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  after  payment  therefrom  of  the  expenses  thereof,  to  bo 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  board  such  naval  auxiliaries  belonging  to  the  Naval  Establishment  of  the 
United  States  as  are  suitable  for  commercial  uses,  and  which  are  not  required  for  use 
in  the  Navy  in  time  of  i>eace,  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  War  Department  suitable 
for  commercial  uses  ana  not  required  for  military  transports  in  time  of  peace,  and  to 
cause  to  be  transferred  to  the  board  vessels  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Panacna 
Railroad  Company,  and  not  required  in  the  business  of  such  company,  and  the  board, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  hereby  authorized  to  charter,  lease,  or  sell 
such  vessels  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  deairing  to  use  them  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
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the  txade  between  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  caasts,  or  in  the  transportation  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  or  with  Alaska,  the  Panama 
Oinal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  perscribe:  Provided^  That  such 
corporation,  firm,  or  individual  shall  agree  that  any  and  all  vessels  purchased,  leased, 
or  chiuterea  from  the  said  board  shall  be  operated  under  American  registry  or  enroll- 
ment, unless  otherwise  authorized  and  approved  by  the  board,  and  that  no  vessel 
purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from  the  said  bnanl  will  be  sold,  leased,  chartered. 
or  rechartered  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  without  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  said  board:  And  providea  further,  That  such  corporation,  firm,  or  individual 
shall  agree  that  its  or  his  mterest  in  any  and  all  vessels  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered 
from  the  said  board  may  be  taken  at  any  time  by  the  United  States,  absolutely  or 
temporarily,  and  the  vessels  used  as  transports,  naval  auxiliaries,  cruisers,  or  for  any 
other  naval  or  military  purpose,  upon  the  pajrment  to  the  corporation,  firm,  or  indi- 
vidual interested  of  uie  fair  actual  value  of  its  or  his  interest  therein,  based  upon 
normal  conditions,  if  the  vessels  are  taken  absolutely,  or  the  reasonable  rental  value, 
iMsed  upon  normal  conditions,  if  taken  temporarily,  such  fair  actual  value  or  reaFon- 
able  rental  value,  as  the  cape  may  be,  to  be  determined  by  the  board  and  approved 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  vessels  purchased,  chartered,  or  leased  from  the  board,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  registered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  when  and  while  employed  solely  as  merchant 
veaaels,  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  all  laws,  regulations,  and  liabilities  governing 
merchant  vessels,  whether  the  United  States  be  interested  therein  as  owner,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  shall  have  or  hold  any  mortgage,  Uen,  or  other  interest  therein,  and  hereafter 
no  vessel  registered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  to 
any  parson,  firm,  or  corporation  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  foreign  registry  without  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  said  board, 
and  in  the  event  that  any  vessel  is  sold  or  transferred  except  as  herein  provided, 
0uch  vessel  shall  thereafter  be  refused  clearance  from  any  and  all  American  pDrts, 
and  the  vendor  or  transferor  of  such  vessel  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  vears 
or  to  the  pavment  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,0')0  and  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both. 

Sbc.  7.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  up  )n  giving  to  the  corporation, 
firm,  or  individual  interested  such  reasonable  notice  id  writing  as  in  his  judgment 
the  circumstances  will  p3rmit,  may  take  p  )S83ssion,  absolutely  or  temp  ^rarily ,  for 
U9e  as  transports,  naval  auxiliaries,  cruisers,  or  for  any  other  naval  or  military  purpose, 
of  any  vessel  or  vessels  purchased,  leased,  or  chartered  from  the  board,  and  said 
corporation,  firm,  or  individual  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  p  ice  or  rental  therefor, 
based  upon  normal  conditions,  to  be  determined  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the 
President:  Proiided,  That  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  an  emergency  exists 
requiring  such  action,  he  may  take  possession  of  any  such  vessel  or  vessels  without 
notice. 

Sbc.  8.  That  the  board  hereby  created,  if  in  its  judgment  such  action  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  may  form  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  corporation  or  corporations  with  capital  stock  in  such 
amount  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  sucli.  capital  stock,  however,  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  whose  object  shall  be  the  purchase, 
construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  mercl  ant  vessels  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  with  foreign  countries  and  with  Alaska,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila,  and  the  chartering  or  leasing  of  vessels  for  such  purposes; 
and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  may  subscribe  to  and  purchase  not  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation  or  corporations,  and  shall  have  the 
authority  to  vote  the  stock  of  the  United  States  owned  in  such  corporation  or  corpora- 
tions, and  also  to  do  all  other  things  in  regard  thereto  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  the 
board,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  at  any  time  sell  the  stock  of  such  cor- 
poration or  corporations  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  9.  That  the  board  herebv  created  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  regu- 
late the  operation  of  all  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  eno^agei  as  common  carriers 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property  by  water  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  entirely  within  tne  limits  of  a  single  State,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  between  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
and  poflsessions,  and  between  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 
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to  determine  and  preeCribe  just  and  reasonable  rates  or  chaiges  to  be  demanded  or 
collected  for  the  transportation  of  pa89en|;erB  and  property  in  such  trade,  and  just, 
^ir,  and  reasonable  classifications,  regulations,  or  practices  to  be  followed  with  regard 
thereto:  Provided,  however ^  That  the  board  may  prescribe  preferential  rates  covering 
the  transportation  aforesaid,  if,  in  its  judgment,  such  rates  are  necessary  in  order 
effectually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  And  when  property  may  be  and  in 
transported  by  common  carriers  from  a  point  within  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  or  to  or  from  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  the  carriage 
being  by  a  railroad  or  railroads  or  other  means  of  transportation,  within  the  United 
States,  and  a  vessel  or  vessels  operating  under  American  registry  or  enrollment,  the 
board  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  and  prescribe  through  routed  between  and 
over  such  rail  and  water  lines,  and  just  and  reasonable  joint  rates  or  charges  to  be 
demanded  and  collected  for  the  transportation  of  property  over  such  routes,  and  to 
determine  and  prescribe  just,  fair,  and  reasonable  classifications,  regulations,  or 
practices  to  be  adopted  and  followed  in  regard  to  such  traffic,  incluaing  the  issuance 
and  form  of  through  bills  of  lading  and  permits  for  shipments  for  specific  sailings, 
which  shipments  are  hereby  expressly  autnorized:  Provided^  however.  That  the  board 
may  prescribe  preferential  rates  covering  the  transportation  aforesaid,  if,  in  its  judg- 
ment, such  rates  are  necessary  in  order  effectually  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
And  whenever  the  carriers  between  and  over  whose  fines  joint  routes  have  been 
establislied  and  prescribed,  as  aforesaid,  shall  fail  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  the 
apportionment  or  division  of  the  joint  rate  prescribed  by  the  board,  as  aforesaid,  the 
ho&td  may,  after  a  hearing  prescribe  the  just  and  reasonable  proportion  of  such  joint 
rate  to  be  received  by  each  carrier  party  thereto,  provided  that  in  determining  the 
just  and  reasonable  proportion  of  such  joint  rate  to  oe  received  by  any  railroad  com- 

gany  or  companies  me  board  shall  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ommission  with  regard  thereto  and  the  prior  publication  of  such  rates  as  provided 
by  the  interstate  commerce  act  shaU  not  be  required. 

The  board  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  make  diligent  investigations  into 
the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  and  into  the  organization,  conduct,  and  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  all  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  engaged  as  common 
carriers  in  the  marine  transportation  aforesaid,  and  to  ^ther  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  such  information  and  data  as  will  enable  him  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce  and  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  the  Amerit  a*  merchant  marine. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  declared  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved  Februarv  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  all  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto,  are  hereby  extended  to  include  common  carriers  engaged  in  the 
trau8[>ortation  of  passengers  and  property  by  water  between  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  entirely  within  tne  limits  of  a  single  State,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  between  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
possessions,  and  between  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  in  respect  to  such  common  carriers  the  board  hereby  created 
shall  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  tne  Interst4ite  Commerce  Commission  mentioned  therein . 

Sec.  10.  That  on  and  after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  saventeen,  no  cor- 
poration, firm,  or  individual  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  transporting  paasen^rs  or 
Eroperty  bjr  water  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  not  entirely  within  the 
mits  of  a  single  State,  or  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  or  between 
the  United  States  and  its  territories  and  possassions,  or  between  the  territories  and 
poesassions  of  the  United  States  without  first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do  from  the  board 
nereby  created,  and  the  collector  of  customs  or  other  officer  of  customs  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  refuse  clearance  to  anv  vessel  unless  the  corporation, 
finn,  or  individual  owning  or  operating  the  same  is  a  holder  of  such  license.  The  said 
board  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate  and  establi^  from  time  to 
time  such  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  obsarved  by  all  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals 
engaged  in  the  business  aforesaid,  as  may  in  its  judgment  be  necessary  to  secure  a  full 
and  complete  compliance  with  the  above  provision  and  to  carry  out  in  the  most  effect- 
ive manner  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  is  also  authorized  and  directed  to  revoke 
licenses  theretofore  granted  when  satisfied  that  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
as  aforesaid  are  not  being  observed  or  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  being  complied 
with:  Provided,  That  the  authority  hereby  granted  shall  not  be  construed  to  a£fect 
existing  laws  in  regard  to  vessels  or  the  authority  conferred  by  such  laws  upon  any 
officer  or  officers  or  department  or  division  of  tne  Government  to  promulgate  and 
establi^  rules  and  regulations  relating  thereto. 

Sbc.  11.  That  any  vessel  operated  under  this  act  may  be  listed  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  naval  auxiliary  reserve,  and  such  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  such  vesaels 
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•8  may  volimte3r  for  the  puipoae  mav  be  enrolled  as  members  of  such  reserve  in  various 
ranks  and  ratings  corresponding  to  tnose  of  the  United  States  Navy  not  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander,  provid<^d  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Searetary  of  the  Navy  with  the  approval  of 
the  board.  All  persons  thus  enrolled  in  the  said  reserve  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
retainer  allowances  from  the  United  States  while  so  enrolled,  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  not  to  exceed  an  allowance  of  $5  per  month  for  enlisted  men,  $10  per  month  for 
petty  officers,  $12  per  month  for  warrant  officers,  and  $15  per  month  for  officers. 

Ssc.  12.  The  board  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  make 
arpport,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  and  copies  of  which  shall  be  dis- 
tnbuted  as  are  the  other  reports  transmitted  to  the  Con^ss.  This  report  shall  contain  a 
record  of  all  transactions  of  the  board  and  of  all  expenditures  and  receipts  under  this  act, 
and  of  the  operations  of  any  corporation  or  corporations  in  which  the  United  States  may 
have  become  a  stockholder,  and  the  names  and  compensation  of  all  persons  employed 
by  aaid  board. 

Sec.  13.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Utiited  States  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $50,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue 
and  sell  so  manv  of  the  Panama  Canal  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  and  sola  by  section 
three,  ahd  on  the  same  terms,  as  may  be  necessav  to  secure  the  amount  of  $50,000,000, 
and  set  apart  and  use  the  proceeds  thereof  for  sucli  purpose. 

Sec  14.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

The  hearing  has  been  set  down  for  this  morning,  and  wiU  continue 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  to  give  those  interested  in 
this  legislation  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

We  nave  with  ns  mt,  William  H.  Douglas,  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  on  merchant  marine  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  have  invited  him  to  be  present, 
and,  as  he  has  manv  engagements,  I  have  suggested  that  we  would 
be  pleased  to  afford  nim  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to  be  heard  with 
reference  to  the  bill.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Douglas. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  E.  DOUGLAS. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  coxui;esy  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  also  of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
allowing  me  to  speak  first. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  the  statement  that  I  have 
no  authority  from  the  board  nere;  that  is,  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, to  make  any  statement,  but,  of  course,  our  records  are  official 
and  have  been  published,  and  therefore  I  will  confine  myself  strictly 
to  the  official  records  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  I  would  state  that  we  took  the  matter  up  last  year, 
and  very  thoroughly  went  into  it,  and  we  made  a  report  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  took  place  in  February,  1915.  We  then  sent  out  a 
referendum,  which  is  fairly  well  known  to  all  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  that  referendum 
in  its  entirety  or  to  any  extent.  I  will  simply  state  that  we  did  not 
favor  the  purchase  or  construction  and  operation  of  vessels  by  the 
United  States  Government,  as  a  vote  on  the  referendum.  We  then 
voted  on  whether,  in  case  the  Government  should  lease  these  vessels, 
and  not  operate  tnem  as  a  Government  operation,  the  country  would 
favor  that  or  not,  and  the  vote  again  was  adverse  to  any  sucn  action 
by  the  Government. 

We  then  reauested  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  chamber  to  signify 
their  approval  or  disapproval  on  the  question  of  subventions  and 
subsidies,  as  that  was  a  protection  feature  in  connection  with  the 
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merchant  marine,  and  they  voted  lai^ely  m  favor  of  subventions  to 
create  the  mail  and  freight  lines,  which  we  all  acknowledge  we  desire. 

We  then  asked  if  it  would  be  desirable  to  consider  the  question  of 
subsidies  to  offset  the  cost  of  operation  between  sailing  under  the 
American  flag  and  tmder  foreign  flags,  which,  of  com^e,  has  been  a 
much-discussed  proposition,  and  again  the  vote  by  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  chamber  was  in  favor  of  that  proposition. 

We  asked  various  questions  with  reference,  nrst,  to  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  shipping  board,  which,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  a  non- 
partisan board;  that  is,  we  did  not  favor  having  the  officials  of  the 
Government  a  party  to  that  board,  in  ex  officio  positions,  and  the 
idea  of  the  committee  was  sustained  by  leferendum  by  the  constitu- 
ent bodies  in  that  paiticular. 

We  then  asked  aoout  a  marine  development  company,  with  a  view 
to  the  loan  of  money  to  help  the  merchants  in  this  country  to  biuld 
the  steamers  necessary  for  our  commerce,  but  we  did  not  receive  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and,  therefore  the  chamber  is  not  in  anj  way  com- 
initted  to  any  such  proposition,  and  have  not  advocated  it  since  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  that  the  chamber,  by  a  two- 
tbirds  vote,  decided  against  Government  ownership  and  operation  of 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  decided  that  by  a  vote  of  690  opposed,  to 
89  in  favor. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  question  of  subsidies,  how  did  they 
vote? 

Ml.  Douglas.  The  question  of  subsidy  was  713  in  favor  and  52 
opposed. 

Mr.  Curry.  How  did  they  vote  on  a  Government  loan  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  On  a  Government  loan,  the  vote  was  416  in  favor, 
and  314  opposed.  Not  being  two-thirds,  of  course  the  chamber  at 
once  ceased  any  activity  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  too,  that  you  had  voted 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  should 
be  a  member  of  t^is  board  ex  officio  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  in  our  report,  and  the  reconunendation  is 
that  we  consider  it  would  be  wiser,  m  the  judgment  of  the  constituent 
bodies  ol  the  chamber — of  course  I  am  speaking  entirely  on  the 
referendum,  which  was  in  favor  of  a  nonpartisan  board — not  to  have 
them  on  the  board. 

The  committee  then  asked  whether  they  would  advise  that  the 
ocean  mail  law  of  1891  should  be  amended,  lowering  the  speed  of  the 
first-class  steamers  from  26  to  16  knots  and  the  second<claSs  steamers 
from  16  to  12  knots  and  allowing  a  board,  if  estabUshed,  to  grant  such 
compensation  as,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  desirable,  so  as  to 
create  these  foreign  lines,  and  the  vote  on  that  proposition  was  692 
in  favor  and  58  opposed.  We  favored  the  board  having  real  direct 
authority  to  estabush  lines  by  subventions,  but  this  question  also 
was  asked,  because  we  thought  it  had  a  great  bearing,  as  many 
gentlemen,  we  understood,  both  in  Congress  and,  of  course,  many  out 
of  Congress,  perhaps  thought  that  the  amendment  of  the  1891  act 
was  a  desirable  thing  to  do;  in  fact  at  various  times  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  have  that  carried  out,  but  I  think  they  have  always 
been  defeated.     The  committee  recommended — and  in  that  particu- 
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lar  I  think  we  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Alexander's  committee  and  you 
gentlemen — that  l^slation  thould  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the 
abolishment  of  deferred  rebates,  supervision  of  rates,  and  regulations 
for  filing  rates  and  a^eements  among  oversea  lines.  There  were  601 
votes  in  favor,  as  against  130  opposed!  I  will  call  attention,  however^ 
to  the  fact  that  in  our  report  ana  in  the  vote  we  used  the  word  ''super- 
vision" as  against  *' regulation."  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  those  two  words,  but,  judging  from  the  popular 
impression,  the  one  is  rather  more  strong  than  the  other,  but  perhaps 
"regulation"  is  required  by  reason  of  the  law  in  any  bill. 

We  believe  that  legulation  should  be  adopted.  We  do  not  want 
drjtstic  legislation  that  is  going  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  shipping 
measuies  or  shipping  companies  or  the  proper  regulation,  by  tnose 
who  may  run  lines,  of  our  shipping;  but  we  do  think  that  a  board 
should  Kave  the  same  rights  of  supervision  which,  under  the  railroad 
BTstom,  is  now  working  quite  successfully  in  this  country;  that  is,  if 
snippers  feel  that  they  are  in  any  way  injured  hy  the  rates  or  by 
anytning  else  which  a  company  which  is  running  regular  lines, 
carries  out  as  a  policy,  that  tney  should  have  the  right  to  go  to  the 
board  and  demand  a  fair  and  proper  hearing. 

We  presume  the  board  naturally  also  would  grant  a  hearing  to  the 
shipping  company  and  then,  in  their  good  judgment,  they  would 
decide  as  to  who  was  justified  and  regulate  the  rate — and  they  should 
have  the  power  to  do  so,  of  course — ^if,  in  their  judgment,  the  rate 
wore  not  what  it  should  be.  I  want  to  make  that  distinct,  simply 
because  we  did  use  the  word  **  supervision,"  and  I  want  to  look  out 
that  I  do  not  transgress  in  any  way  beyond  my  referendum,  because, 
as  I  said,  I  have  no  authority  to  come  here*  so  to  that  extent  only 
do  we  differ,  although  personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
word  ** regulation"  is  a  fair  and  proper  word,  because  ** supervision" 
might  not  give  them  enough  authority. 

The  Chairman.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  created 
a  great  many  yeais  ago,  and  it  had  the  power  of  supervision,  but  it 
was  only  within  the  last  decade  that  it  was  given  the  power  to 
"regulate,"  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  they  have  had 
real  power  over  the  railroads  in  the  matter  of  transportation  rates. 
Now,  if  you  will  studv  this  bill  you  will  find  that  the  power  is  vested 
in  this  board  to  regulate.  It  does  not  say  that  they  shall  do  it,  but 
that  they  shall  supervise,  and,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  they  shall 
have  power  to  step  in  and  compel  the  observance  of  reasonable 
regulations. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Personally,  Judge,  I  take  no  exception  to  your 
position;  but  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  refer- 
endum word,  simply  to  make  that  clear. 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  question  of  Federal  license,  and 
we  asked  the  people  their  opinion,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  coimtry  were  in  favor  of  having  that  as  an  established 
feature  in  any  bill  which  might  be  passed;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
because  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord,  that  there  were  610  votes  m 
favor  of  that  to  120  votes  opposed,  which  is  a  decided  and  pro- 
nounced mf.jority. 

The  question  of  regulation,  as  voted  upon  by  us,  covered  lines  which 
were  run  under  the  .^nerican  flag  to  foreign  lands,  and  also  lines  which 
would  be  run  by  foreign  corporations.    We  made  that  a  very  em- 
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phatic  statement  and  plain  point,  because  I  feel  it  would  not  be 
justificable  or  right,  nor  do  I  assume  for  a  moment,  although  I  have 
endeavored  to  ^et  enlightenment  on  that  subject,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, as  to  what  the  present  bill  intends  to  do  in  that  particular — I 
think  that  foreign  lines  need  a  license  to  be  taken  out  far  more  than 
American  lines  do;  that  is,  that  you  can  not  discriminate.  If  you 
are  going  to  put  a  license  on  an  American  line — and  I  am  in  favor  of 
doing  so  in  a  proper  way,  with  proper  regulations,  which  the  board, 
of  course,  will  have  authority  to  promulgate — I  feel  that  it  would  be 
almost  a  slap  at  American  shipping  if  we  did  not  include  that,  and 
also  incorporate  a  license  feature  For  all  foreign  vessels  that  run  a 
regular  line.  I  hold  and  contend  this  point:  Where  a  foreign  line 
comes  here  and  establishes  a  home  ana  becomes  a  regular  part  of 
oiir  system  of  Government,  where  they  are  practically  the  same  as 
ourselves  and  run  regular  lines,  establishing  their  offices  and  prac- 
tically making  themselves  a  part  of  our  shipping,  even  though  they 
fly  a  foreign  nag  on  their  vessels,  that  in  that  case  we  are  perfectly 
justified  in  feeling  that  the  American  public  should  have  some  justi- 
fication and  some  rights,  and  that  we  should  not  be  under  the  burden 
which  wo  have  been  for  25  years  and  over  of  having  to  submit  to  a 
great  many  irregularities  and  a  great  many,  you  might  say,  perse- 
cutions which  are  not  justified,  by  reason  oi  the  fact  that  those  men 
are  here  enjoying  our  protection  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  even  though  their  vessels  on  the  ocean  do  not  fly  the 
American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  at  this  point  that  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  bill  says  that  on  and  ^ter  January  1,  1917,  no  corpora- 
tion, firm,  or  indiviaual  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  transporting 
passengers  or  property  by  water  between  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  or  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coimtries,  or  between  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  between  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  without  first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do 
from  the  board  hereby  created.  That  section  applies  to  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  vessels;  but  if  there  is  any  question  about  it,  we 
would  amend  it  by  saying  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1917,  no  cor- 
poration, firm,  or  indivimial,  domestic  or  foreign — ^because  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  foreign  vessels  as  well  as  to  American  vessels. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  question.  Judge,  that  that  was  your  inten- 
tiou;  but  I  felt,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  1  asked  you  that  question  by 
letter  twice,  we  had  better  emphasize  it  and  make  quite  certain  that 
that  was  your  intention  under  the  bill,  so  there  could  not  be  any 
doubt  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Could  you  make  the  language  any  clearer  than  that ! 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  I  could.  I  think  it  should  say  that  all  cor- 
porations owned  and  operated  by  United  States  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions, and  all  lines  operated  by  foreign  agencies,  or  where  the  line  was 
owned  by  foreigners,  should  equaUy  become  a  party  to  the  license. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  any  stronger  than  this 
language,  which  says  that  no  boat  shall  clear  for  a  foreign  port 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  you  should  always  state  lust  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  will  make 
that  plain,  because  we  agree  thoroughly. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  The  Question  has 
been  raised  as  to  these  Uconses  on  the  point  of  whetner  a  tramp 
steamer  coming  here  from  any  port  of  the  world,  with  no  intention  to 
enjov  our  hospitality  for  more  than,  perhaps,  a  few  days,  within 
whicn  to  discharge  her  cargo,  and,  perhaps,  take  on  other  cargo  here 
or  go  away  in  ballast,  was  subject  to  this  Ucense,  and  I  have  not  Known 
how  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  you 
did  not  intend  that  a  tramp  steamer,  merely  coming  here  in  that  way, 
that  might  not  be  here  again  for  many  years,  was  to  take  out  a 
license. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  one  benefit  that  will  come  from  these 
hearings  will  be  to  bring  out  all  these  exceptional  cases,  because  in 
drafting  a  bill  it  is  not  always  possible  to  nave  everything  in  mind 
that  we  might  have. 

Mr.  DpuoLAS.  I  wanted  to  brine  that  out,  because  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  kindly 
give  that  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Those  are  the  main  features,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  while  we  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  learned 
gentlemen  around  this  board  with  reference  to  these  matters,  yet  to 
quite  a  considerable  extent  we  feel  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  them 
in  our  report.  The  main  thing  in  which  we  are  not  m  sympathy,  of 
course,  is  the  question  of  how  we  are  going  to  estabUsh  these  lines  and 
how  we  are  gomg  to  put  the  American  commerce  on  the  ocean.  We 
are  all  hable  to  mistake,  and  we  all  get  hobbies,  and  naturally  we 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  our  hobby;  and  the  hobby  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  I  might  say,  seems  to  be  clearly  that  it  is  a 
cheaper,  more  expedient,  and  an  easier  way  to  accomphsn  the  putting 
on  of  these  lines  by  a  direct  subvention,  or  by  amending  the  law  oi 
1891,  than  it  is  to  endeavor  to  start  those  lines  in  the  way  that  you 
gentlemen  propose.  We  all  realize  that  whether  we  start  these  Imes 
or  do  not  start  these  lines  to  foreign  countries,  there  must  be,  besides 
that,  a  large  amount  of  commerce  which  can  not  go  on  those  lines 
and  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  accommodation,  if  we  are 

going  to  take  the  standard  of  commercial  world  power,  which  we  aD 
ope  we  will,  and  I  hope  the  board  intend  in  this  bill  which  they 
finally  may  pass  to  consider  that  thing  very  carefully,  because  the  biU 
does  not  cover  that  point  under  any  possibility  of  conception. 

Now,  let  us  see  wnat  we  would  secure  under  this  bill.  The  entire 
amoimt  of  money  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  $50,000,000;  that 
is  all  that  is  appropriated.  It  is,  of  course,  in  doubt,  but  so  far  as 
our  judCTient  would  go,  as  a  committee  we  did  not  feel  that  under 
that  bifi  you  could  secure  more  than  perhaps  60  vessels  of  the 
right  type,  standard,  and  size  to  go  on,  you  might  say,  deep-sea 
business.  To-day  we  have  only  about  1,700,000  or  1.600,000  gross 
tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  business,  ana  of  that  ship- 
ping there  is  a  very  considerable  portion  which  pertains  entirely  and 
solely,  you  might  say^  to  special  instrumentalities  of  transportation — 
vessels  which  are  built. for  a  specific  purpose,  and  which,  of  course, 
are  used  for  that  purpose,  but  tney  do  not  go  under  berth  and  do  not 
carry  general  ca^o,  and,  consequently,  are  of  very  little  use  except 
to  tnose  who  build  them  for  special  purposes.  We  might  refer,  for 
example,  to  a  tank  steamer  built  and  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil 
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Co.  This  country  needs  to-day,  undoubtedly,  for  any  kind  of 
reasonable  protection  at  least  eight  to  ten  million  gross  tons  of 
shipping,  and  I  understand,  as  does  perhaps  everybody  nero,  that  we 
can  not  acquire  that  shipping  except  by,  you  might  say.  a  gradual 
process  covering  a  number  of  years,  and  that  to-dav,  unaer  tne  war 
conditions  whicn  exist,  our  yards  arc  full  of  work  and  the  yards 
abroad  are  full  of  work,  and  we  are  unable,  by  reason  of  the  restric- 
tions put  upon  it  by  foreign  countries,  to  buy  vessels  abroad.  These 
are  very,  very  serious  problems,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  committee — 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  public  will  condemn  any  action  of  this 
committee;  in  fact,  I  think  they  will  uphold  it  most  heartily — ^will 
give  any  man  in  this  country,  no  matter  what  part  he  may  live  in, 
who  desires  to  acquire  a  few  ships  of  his  own  an  opportunity  to  have 
them  built,  so  that  he  can  overcome,  in  some  measure,  the  difference 
in  cost  of  operation  of  the  American  ship  under  our  \slw^ — and  I 
understand  and  realize  that  we  can  not  change  all  our  laws  to  meet 
the  ideas  of  the  whole  public;  there  always  wUl  be  that  difference 
in  cost,  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  our  system  and  European 
systems,  out  I  want  to  appeal  to  this  committee  most  urgently  to 
give  that  feature  careful  thought.  I  believe  that  you  should  give 
the  board  something  to  do,  something  to  work  on  for  the  benefit  of 
this  country,  and  say  to  them,  practically,  *^We  will  allow  any  man 
who  will  come  to  the  board,  and  who  wishes  to  build  a  ship  for  the 
good  of  American  commerce,  if  he  wUl  present  his  plans,  and  if  he 
will  build  his  ship  along  lines  which  will  commend  the  board^s  ap- 
proval, which  will  be  useful  for  commercial  purposes  and  useful  in  case 
of  war  or  for  any  other  requirement  of  the  Govemment-we  will 
meet  him  fairly,  ff  he  will  meet  our  views  as  to  his  ship,  and  wa  will 

Say  him  in  some  way.'*  Now,  I  do  not  care  in  what  way,  and  I 
o  not  think  the  public  cares.  This  idea  that  the  public  is  espe- 
cially entitled  to  any  one  judgment  on  this  subject  is  erroneous, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  themselves  care  particularly  about  the 
method,  but  give  the  board  authority  to  pay  for  those  differences. 
You  might  start  in  and  say  that  the  payment  should  not  be  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  first  year,  and  it  might  reach  a 
maximum,  and  if  you  did  that,  you  would  get,  in  my  opinion,  in 
five  or  six  years  four  million  or  five  million  tons  of  shipping,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  cost  this  Government,  if  you  put  a  maximum 
on  it,  say,  more  than  five  million  dollars  in  putting  those  four  or  five 
million  gross  tons  on  the  water  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Loud.  In  any  one  year? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  in  any  one  year,  and  you  would  not  reach 
the  maximum  for  six  or  seven  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  public 
of  the  United  States  would  for  one  moment  dream  of  criticizing 
Congress  imder  a  provision  of  that  kind.  It  is  absolutely  essential. 
You  will  never  get  the  ships,  except  by  waiting  many  years,  unless 
you  do  something  of  that  kmd. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  how  many 
ships  we  could  get  by  paying  an  annual  subvention  or  subsidy  of 
$5,000^00? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  About  10  years  ago  I  went  into  it 
very  thoroughly,  very  deeply,  and  paid,  myself,  some  of  the  best 
experts  in  the  East  to  look  that  thing  up,  and  to  talk  it  over  with  me, 
and  I  found  at  that  time — of  course,  thmgs  are  entirely  changed, 
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Fmtlemen,  and  you  can  not  do  it  to-day,  and  I  recognize  that — but 
found  that  about  between  four  and  five  milbons  of  dollars  at  that 
time — ^^10  years  ago,  say — ^would  have  given  us  at  least  eight  lines 
to  foreign  countries,  and  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  increased 
those  lines  as  time  went  on,  and  I  jGgured  at  that  time  that  we  would 
have  had  about,  sav,  at  the  end  of  10  years,  imder  the  $5,000,000 
approphation,  whicn  would  have  run  10  years — that  would  have 
been  $50,000,000,  it  is  true — but  I  think  we  would  have  at  least  two 
or  three  hundred  steamers.  Of  course,  those  estimates  were  based 
on  conditions  which  existed  then,  which  were,  of  course,  a  lower  cost 
of  building  and  everything  favorable  to  purchases  and  operation. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  can  answer  the  question,  but,  of  course,  what  I 
am  adyocatmg  now  is  entirely  different,  because  I  imderstnad  the 
Imes  will  be  established  in  a  different  way. 

I  want  to  touch  upon  just  one  or  two  points,  if  I  am  not  taking  up 
too  much  time,  Mr.  Alexander,  in  connection  with  the  present  Dill, 
because  it  is  a  very  serious  question. 

The  first  point  I  would  hke  to  bring  up  is  your  section  where  you 
state  that  it  is  the  intention  to  build,lease,  or  buy  here  or  elsewhere 
these  vessels  with  a  view  to  leasing  them  to  American  citizens  or 
corporations.  I  was  disappointed,  and  I  think  many  others  were, 
that  the  very  pronounced  and  very  admirable  statements  of  the  Sec* 
retary  6{  the  Treasury  did  not  come  into  play  in  that  bill  a  little 
more  on  that  feature.     I  believe  he  is  present,  and  I  hope  I  am  not 

auoting  him  wrong  when  I  say  he  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
esire  of  having  Imes  estabhshed  as  quickly  as  poFsible,  and  this 
because  there  is  an  inference  on  the  part  of  the  pubUc  that  it  is  a 
little  sidetracked.  I  think  that  the  bill  should  say  distinctly  that 
the  fiist  intent  and  purpose  of  the  building  of  these  boats,  if  thej 
are  built,  means  the  establishment  of  these  lines,  and  then  make  it 
plain  that  that  language  ^'with  a  view  to''  means  that  those  lines 
are  to  be  first  estaflished  under  private  ownership,  if  it  be  feasible 
to  do  it. 

I  understand  that  the  intent  of  the  gentlemen  present  here  in  this 
committee  is  the  same  as  I  am  urging,  but  if  you  will  just  make  that 
plain  to  the  public,  your  waj^s  wfll  be  greased;  they  will  have  more 
sympathy  ^^ith  the  bill  than  if  you  do  not  make  *t  plain.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  this  coimtry  who  docs  not  say  that  he  wants  Unes  to 
South  America  and  to  Africa  and  to  Australia,  and  in  every  other 
direction  where  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  can  be  benefited  j 
and  I  hope  that  will  be  made  clear,  because  the  people  have  the 
idea  that  it  will  not  do  that. 

The  Chairhan.  You  mean,  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  would  be  the  prime  object,  for  this  reason, 
Judge:  Fifty  millions  of  dollars  will  not  establish  those  hnes,  because 
the  vessels  built  by  that  $50,000,000  will  probably  be  entirely  taken 
up  in  the  establishment  of  those  lines,  so  you  must  look  at  it  as  a 
cold  fact  that  you  will  not  have  any  more  ships  after  thoae  lines  are 
established,  if  they  are  established,  to  lease  or  to  sell  to  individuals, 
nor  will  you  ever  have,  because  you  have  a  coastwise  provision  as 
well  in  tms  bill,  which  I  did  not  mention,  and  I  have  no  authority  to 
speak  about.  Our  committee  did  not  take  up  the  coastwise  business, 
but  that  is  a.moct  important  and  a  most  necessary  feature. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  note  that  this  bill  provides  that  if  these 
ships  are  built  in  an  American  shipyard,  they  may  be  used  in  coa<*t^ 
.  wise  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  quite  proper. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  propo- 
sition that  a  ship  built  in  an  American  shipyard  should  not  be  used 
fai  coastwise  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could.     That  is  altogether 
proper.     If  a  man  builds  a  ship  here,  he  has  the  right  to  use  it  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  beyond  question,  in  my  judgment. 
.   Mr.  Curry.  Even  though  she  is  assisted  by  the  Government  ? 

M)\  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  the  slightest  difference 
whether  she  is  assisteH  or  whether  she  is  not.  That  is  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  conmiittee.  I  can  only  express  myself  personally  on 
this  proposition;  I  consider  and  I  understand  that  some  of  my 
committee,  perhaps,  and  others  differ  with  me  on  that  question,  but 
I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  I  can  express  myself 
personally,  and  personally  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential,  if  she  is  built 
m  an  American  shipyard,  to  givaher  that  difference  of  cost  when  she 
Is  engaged  in  deep-sea  business,  and  if  I  were  framing  a  bill,  I  would 
distinctly  state  in  the  bill  if  she  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  business  for 
a  continuous  sendee  of,  say,  not  leas  than  six  months  at  one  time, 
tiiat,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  they  might  have  authbrity  to 
rive  or  grant  some  compensation,  but  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  it  would  be  fair  or  proper  to  give  that  grant  if  she  were  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  an  anomoly  if  one  of  these  ships  built 
in  an  American  shipyard  and  chartered  or  leased  by  this  board  to  a 

Srivate  individual  of  a  corporation,  and  trading  from  New  York  to 
apan  or  China,  might  not  carry  passengers  or  freight  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  and  then  proceed  on  her  journey  to  the  Far  East. 
I  say  that  woula  be  an  anomoly  to  say  they  should  not  do  that. 
Of  course,  I  assume  the  purpose  oi  this  bill  is  that  these  vessels  should, 
primarily,  be  used  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  one  link  in  her  trip,  they  might  trade  from 
coast  to  coast,  because  this  is  a  great  empire  itself. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  mean,  and  also  carry  a  cargo  that  was  going 
farther  on  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  or  carry  a  cargo  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  then  a  cargo  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Part  of  the  cargo,  you  meani 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  if  she  had  no  cargo  after  she  left  San 
Francisco  she  would,  of  course,  start  a  new  voyage. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  DouGiJVS.  I  think  that  is  understood  by  the  committee,  and  I 
am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  that  a  vessel  should 
be  permitted  to  go  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  discharge 
50  per  cent  of  her  cargo  at  San  Francisco,  and  she  should  be  eliminated 
from  payment  for  any  part  of  that  cargo.  That  would  be  perfectly 
proper.  Naturally  we  are  not  going  to  pay  them  a  subsidy  for  run- 
ning on  the  coast.    That  wouldbe  all  wrong. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  not  pay  any  ship  subsidy  for  engaging 
in  the  coastwise  trade;  that  is  dead  sure. 

Mr.  Curry.  An  American-built  vessel  could  go  from  Liverpool  to 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  New  York,  unload  part  of  her  cargo  at 
New  York  and  take  on  some  cargo  at  New  York  for  San  Francisco 
and  then  load  again  at  San  Francisco  back  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  shipping 
for  her  to  do  that  and  receive  full  remuneration  in  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  subsidy  at  all.  I  was 
speaking  about  an  American-built  snip.  This  bill  provides  that  if  a 
snip  is  buUt  at  an  American  shipyard  she  may  be  used  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

Mr.  DouQLAS.  Yes;  and  you  can  not  stop  her. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No.  They  should  be  subsidized  only  for  particular 
trade. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  vour  experience  in  the  shipping  trade  and  in  you? 
knowledge  of  generid  business  throughout  the  countrjr  have  you  found, 
to  a  large  extent,  any  opposition  to  the  use  of  subsidy  or  the  use  oi 
the  word  '  ^subsidy "  m  relation  to  building  up  an  American  merchant 
marine  t 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  best  answer  that  question  by  stating,  if  the 
gentleman  has  heard  what  I  have  just  said  as  to  tne  viewpoint  of 
others  throughout  the  country  on  tnat  subject,  he  will  recall  that  I 
said  they  overwhelmingly  feel  perfectly  agreeable  to  take  subventions 
or  subsidies,  if  Congress  is  willing  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  experience  1  have  had  here  during  the  years  I 
have  been  in  Congress  is  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no  real  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  word /'subsidy^'  or  to  subsidy  itself,  except  on  the  part 
of  some  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  dry  districts^  where  ves- 
sels never  go  and  can  not  exist;  they  think  that  subsidy  is  a  horrible 
thing. 

Mr.  Douglas.*  I  can  best  answer  that,  Mr.  Greene,  by  stating  this: 
You  can  meet  10  men  in  the  street  and  you  can  indulge  in  a  contro- 
versy— ^because  it  is  always  a  controversial  question,  as  we  know— • 
with  all  those  10  men,  and.  after  you  have  discussed  it  with  them  and 
talked  about  it  a  long  time,  you  may  finally  say,  '  *  You  are  in  favor 
of  having  the  American  flag  on  the  ocean,  are  you  not?"  and  every 
one  of  those  10  men — I  do  not  care  what  section  they  are  from — ^will 
say,  '*Yes;  I  am."  Then  if  you  say,  ''Gentlemen,  do  you  care  how 
the  flag  eoes  on  tihe  ocean  ?  Are  you  weddt^d  to  this  special  way  you 
have  told  me  about?''  And  they  will  say,  **No;  I  do  not  care  how; 
I  want  the  American  flag  on  the  ocean,  and  I  will  indorse  anything 
that  Congress  does  to  put  it  there.''  That  is  the  sentiment,  and  I  am 
that  way,  too :  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it.  If  you  will  provide 
the  way,  I  will  indorse  your  scheme;  1  do  not  care  whether  it  is  sul>> 
sidy  or  what  not. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Are  you  about  through  with  your  remarkSi  Mr* 
Douglas  1 

Mr.  Douglas.  Practically  through* 
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Mr.  Saunders.  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
number  of  questions,  and  to  get  some  information,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  you  if  you  are  not  through. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  be  through  shortly.  I  hope  it  will  be  fair  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  hope  that  the  bill  will  make  promi- 
nent the  question  of  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country.  We  are  all 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  naval  requirements,  too,  but  I 
do  not  thmk  the  naval  requirements  should  be  put  ahead  of  the  com- 
mercial requirements.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  courtesy, 
for  which  we  thank  him,  was  agreeable  to  have  us  incorporate  in  our 
fourth  annual  report  this  question,  the  addendum  in  relation  to  what 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  desired  in  the  way  of  boats  to  be  built  to 
meet  the  Navy  requirements,  and  I  think  if  you  gentlemen  will  care- 
fully analyze  that  statement,  if  it  is  intended  to  build  on  that  line, 
I  am  afraid  we  would  run  against  a  good  many  snags,  and  that  we 
would  not  get  auite  the  commercial  vessels  that  we  require. 

Mr.  Hardt.  rfinety  per  cent  or  more  of  the  people  want  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  and  do  not  care  how  they  get  it.  Nevertheless, 
does  not  your  chamber  of  commerce,  in  the  presentation  you  are 
tnaking  now,  tend  to  upset  the  obtaining  of  that  merchani;  marine  by 
the  means  proposed  in  this  bill,  and  to  nold  us  down  to  the  one  idea 
of  obtaining  it  by  subsidy  only  ?  If  your  people  can  not  get  it  in  any 
other  way  than  through  this  bill,  wul  they  obstruct  it  and  filibuster 
it  to  death  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Hardy,  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question, 
but  it  would  involve  a  big  ar^ment.  I  shall  not  control  Congress. 
Unfortimately  I  am  a  Republican,  I  regret  to  say;  I  would,  pernaps, 
rather  be  a  Democrat  imaer  this  administration. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Would  you  favor  beating  this  bUl,  rather  than  to 
accept  it  in  its  present  form  1 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  answer  you  right  straight:  Personally,  if  you 
stick  to  stubbomess,  I  think  we  should,  but  ifyou  yield  to  the  hand 
of  good-fellowship —and  understand,  now,  I  am  talking  personally, 
I  am  not  talking  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  for  anybody  else,  I 
am  only  talking  for  myself — ^if  you  will  extend  the  hand  of  sympathy 
and  ^ood-fellowship  to  the  American  people  in  your  bill,  and  if  jou 
will  mcorporate  in  it  those  reasonable  and  proper  changes,  I  bebeve 
the  pubhc  will  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Hardt.  In  other  words,  if  we  will  go  your  way,  you  will  be 
with  us,  but  you  will  not  go  our  way  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  :  but  there  is  give  and  take  in  good-fellowship, 
and  we  are  willing — I  am  not  speaking  for  the  pubhc,  only  myself  per- 
sonally— I  beheve  that  the  great  obstacle  and  the  serious  obstacle 
with  your  bill  to-day  is  the  fact  that  you  do  not  come  out  definitely 
and  positively  and  say  that  you  intend  to  spend  this  $50,000,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  also  that  you  are  not  for  Government 
operation. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Then,  you  are  very  definite  in  your  position,  unless  it 
goes  your  way  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Hardy;  not  any  more  my  way  than  your 
way.    There  are  two  ways  you  could  go. 

Mr.  Hardt.  And  if  we  should  propose  to  put  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  on  the  sea  in  our  way,  will  you  nelp  us  ? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  not  dve  you  much  help, 
but  I  will  throw  out  a  suggestion  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  woulocompromise,  your  way  t 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  I  want  a  compromise,  because  by  compromise 
is  the  only  way  we  will  get  into  this  good-fellowship  that  I  nope  we 
will  get  into.  You  can  do  but  one  tning  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
American  pubUc  on  tins  question,  and  the  American  public  beyond 
any  doubt,  is  against  you,  Mr.  Hardy,  on  that  proposition — abso- 
lutely. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  proposition? 

Mr.  Douglas.  On  the  proposition  of  permanent  Government  opera- 
tion. Now,  why  do  you  not  do  this:  Why  do  you  not  say,  ''We  will 
take  you  into  our  confidence."  Why  do  you  not  incorporate  in  the 
bill  a  provision  that  the  Government,  if  it  is  forced  to  have  operation, 
will  limit  that  operation  to  a  reasonable  number  of  years  after  the 
war,  and  take  the  sting  out  of  your  bill,  because  what  is  the  use  of 
having  Government  operation  with  $50,000,000 1  It  is  a  farce  on  the 
face  oi  it,  Mr.  Hardy,  oecause  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get 
your  60  steamers  with  your  $50,000,000?  Are  you  going  to  go  to 
t!oDgress  next  year  and  say,  ''We  made  a  mistake;  the  United  States 
does  not  want  100  vessels;  they  want  1,000  vessels,"  and  ask  them 
for  $100,000,000  more?    You  will  not  get  it. 

The  QiAiRMAN.  If  we  should  put  in  a  limit  of,  say,  five  years, 
would  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  get  behind 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  would  hope  they  would  try  to  meet  you 
on  lair  grounds,  but  understand,  as  I  said  when  I  came  here  this 
morning,  I  could  not  get  hold  of  Mr.  Fay,  or  anybody  else ;  therefore 
I  can  only  speak  for  the  Chamber  of  C!ommerce  on  the  referendum 
and  reports;  but,  personally,  I  do  not  think  I  would  do  much  kicking. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  disposed  to  resent,  and 
that  is  the  imphcation  that  you  are  speaking  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Douglas.  So  far  as  the  referendum  goes,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  I  question  that  very  seriously.  Who  were  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  of  which  you  were  chairman,  that 
framed  this  report? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  last  report  or  the  present  report  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  present  report. 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  here  in  the  book,  and  I  will  leave  it  with 
you,  Mr.  Alexander. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  read  them  off,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  DouGiJks.  Paul  C.  Bates,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  could  not  say  exactly  who  he  is,  without  referring 
to  my  letters. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  position  as  to  the  steamship  lines 
and  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  has  taken  a  ^eat  deal  of  interest  in  it,  I  under- 
stand, and  he  has  also  taken  an  mterest  in  the  referendum  in  that 
part  of  the  coimtry  in  which  he  lives.    He  sent  me  a  very  large 
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number  of  letters,  which  ho  told  me  to  file  with  the  chamber'^of 
commerce,  which  he  had  had  from  50  or  60  other  chambers  of  com- 
merce or  other  parties  in  Portland. 

The  Chairman.  I  spent  a  month  in  Portland  last  summer,  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  many  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  of  its  different  subcommittees,  and  I  have  a  notion 
of  the  influence  that  dictated  the  report  of  that  chamber,  and  I 
told  the  subcommittee  to  be  sure,  when  that  was  written,  that  some 
railroad  man's  hand  was  not  over  their  shoulder,  directing  their 
opinion.  I  said  that  to  the  subcommittee.  I  just  felt  that  influ- 
ence was  so  predominating  that  I  said  that  to  them — ^but  do  you 
know  Mr.  Bates  1 

Mr.  DouGiJis.  I  do,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  company  he  is 
associated  with,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  memorv. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  connected  with  a  steamship  line,  is  he  not  f 

•Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know;  really,  I  am  not  sure;  not  to  my 
knowledge;  it  is  not  on  his  letterhead. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  reports  by  the  subcommittee  referred 
to  the  members  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  does  each  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  commerce  express  his  opinion  1  Just  give  us 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  you  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  thought  the  judge  was  pretty  well  advised  about 
that  without  needing  any  explanation  from  me. 

We  appoint  a  committee;  that  committee,  presumably,  study  the 
subject  and  get  what  information  and  advice  and  judgment  they  can 
on  the  matter.  If  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  a  report  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  desires  us  to  do  so,  that  committee  makes  a 
report.  That  report  then  goes  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  cham- 
ber and  they  O.  K.  it  or  make  changes  in  it.  You  will  note  we  have  a 
little  memorandum  here  in  our  present  report,  by  which  we  star  cer- 
tain men  that  we  could  not  get  on  the  committee,  could  not  eet  hold 
of  them  in  time,  and  we  state  that  since  the  report  was  submitted 
there  were  certain  suggestions  made.  That  report,  I  want  to  say,  in 
the  amended  form,  was  handed  to  me  not  one  minute  before  I  went  to 
the  platform  to  present  it.  I  knew,  of  course,  its  contents,  but  it  had 
to  be  reprinted  with  those  things  added.  Then,  after  that  is  done,  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  report  which  justifies  our  going  to  a  referen- 
dum, whv,  of  course,  we  go  to  referendum,  and  then  we  get  an  expres- 
sion, and.  the  committee  itself  find  the  board  of  directors  never  take 
any  action,  as  you  know,  Judge,'On  any  question,  until  they  have  the 
authority  by  a  referendum  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  that  vote, 
before  they  feel  justified  in  making  any  expression  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  it  is  two-thirds  vote  of  the  constituent  bodies. 
There  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  of  them  to-day  scattered  all 
over  this  country  and  some  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  do  you  get  the  senti- 
ment of  the  individual  members  of  the  chambers  of  commerce.  For 
instance,  in  JPortland — I  suppose  you  all  have  the  same  rules — ^how 
did  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Portland  get  the  sentiments  of  the 
membership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland  with  reference 
to  this  legislation! 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course  that  depends  on  the  rules  of  the  various 
bodies.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  chambers  of  commerce 
or  other  commercial  organ  izations,  because  the^"^  ar«  not  all  chambers 
of  commerce — these  constituent  bodies. 

The  Chairman.  The  Oiamber  oi  Commerce  of  Portland  is  one  of 
your  constituent  bodies  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  ves.  As  to  how  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Portland  took  that  referendum  and  what  way  they  actetl  on  it,  I  have 
no  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Individual  members  of  that  chamber  of  commerce 
told  me  that,  so  far  as  they  have  knowledge,  the  question  was  never 
submitted  to  the  membership  of  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

The  Chair31an.  Hence,  I  say  it  is  questjonablc  whether  or  not,  if 
that  is  the  method,  those  reports  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  reflect 
the  sentiment  of  the. individual  members  of  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  only  say  on  that  question  that  I  am  willing  to 
go  with  you,  leaving  out  a  small  section  of  the  South,  to  any  chaniber 
of  conunerce  in  the  United  States  to  which  you  want  to  go  with  me, 
and  let  us  see  whether  the  sentiment  in  that  chamber  oi  conmierce 
agrees  with  me  or  with  you.     I  wiD  be  wilUng  to  take  the  chance. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  find  out  how  you  ascertain  the  sen- 
timent of  the  individual  members. 

Mf.  Douglas.  I  can  not  say.  In  New  York  they  have,  for  in- 
stance, ascertained  it  in  a  lot  of  different  wa3'^s,  so  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  answer  the  question  frankly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  On  page  19  you  have  a  statement  here  which  says 
that  on  May  8  nine  Questions  were  placed  before  the  members  of 
the  chamber  separatea  on  two  ballots  accordingly  as  the  questions 
were  based  primarily  upon  issues  raised  hy  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  or  were  added  by  Uie  board  oi  directors  of  the  chamber. 
Under  the  by-laws  of  tixe  chamber  the  voting  closed  at  midnight  on 
June  22,  when  282  organizations  had  filed  ballots.  These  organiza- 
tions are  situated  in  39  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Paris,  France.  In  the  bal- 
loting each  organization  casts  as  many  votes  as  it  may  have  delegates 
at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber.    Was  that  done  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  the  way  you  got  your  vote  1 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  not  that  answer  the  chairman's  question,  then  t 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  does,  except  that  the  chairman  is  perfectly  nght. 
I  think,  in  making  his  point,  i  can  not  say  to  him  how  any  indiviaual 
constituent  body  reacned  the  result. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  that  is  the  general  rule  of  your  chamber  t 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  that  is  the  wav  it  should  be  done  t 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes.  I  find  out  tnat  Mr.  Bates — I  have  a  letter 
from  him  in  my  pocket — ^his  name  is  Paul  C.  Bates,  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McCar^ar,  Bates  &  Lively,  and  the 
heading — I  am  taking  it  from  the  heading — it  is  down  as  '*  General 
insurance  agents." 

Mr.  Greene.  You  are  going  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  names  on 
that  committee  t 
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1^.  Douglas.  If  the  committee  wishes  it. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Douglas  this  question:  In 
case  of  anj  lines  beine  leased  under  this  bill  for  the  foreu^  trade, 
do  you  think  it  would  oe  a  fair  proposition — assuming,  as  I  do,  that 
if  tney  are  leased  in  the  f oreim  trade  they  will  be  leased  at  a  low 
figure,  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign-budt  vessels,  running  imder 
foreign  regulations — would  it  be  a  fair  proposition  for  those  leased 
lines  to  be  admitted  in  competition  with  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a  special  desire  to 
do  so,  under  the  bill,  unless  there  is  that  one  provision  of  the  biU 
which  gives  them  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  a  m*eat  question,  because  it  depends  upon 
to  whom  you  lease  them,  i  ou  may  lease  them  to  people  who  are 
already  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  if  they  get  one  or  two  or  more  of  those 
steamers,  I  presume  they  are  benefiting  to  some  extent,  and  I  sup- 
pose citizens  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  take  a  chance  on  that 
proposition;  but  I  say  if  you  start  your  lines,  there  will  be  no  vessels 
to  lease.     That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  not  made  through  the  board  of  directors  or 
through  their  executive  committees  1 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  board  of  directors  here  or  of  the  constituent 
bodies  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  constituent  bodies. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Judge,  I  have  answered  that  three  times  already. 
I  do  not  know  the  by-laws  of  these  six  or  seven  hundred  constituent 
bodies.  I  presume  each  one  of  those  bodies  acts  in  accordance  with 
its  by-laws.  Whether  or  not  they  have  authority  to  pass  judgment 
on  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  they  are  men  of  ordinary  mtelli- 
gence,  and  I  hardly  think  they  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  member- 
ship of  their  body  and  put  in  a  report  that  was  not  indorsed  by  the 
average  membership  of  that  body.  It  seems  to  me  they  would  not 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  the  modus  operandi. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  secretary,  might  be  able  to  en- 
lighten you  very  much  better  than  I  could  on  that  subject,  because 
he  gets  the  reports. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  say  that  under  the  by-laws  of  the  chamber 
the  voting  closed  at  midnight  on  June  22,  when  282  organizations 
had  filed  ballots,  and  that  these  organizations  are  situated  in  39 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Paris,  France. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there,  all  told  t 

Mr.  Douglas.  Between  six  and  seven  hundred  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  less  than  one-half  of  them  had  filed  ballots  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  that  is  true.  There  is  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  bring  up,  and  then  I  do  not  know  I  will  have  anything  more 
to  say,  unless  there  are  some  questions. 
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The  supervision  of  firms  b  quite  prominent  in  the  bill.  There  seema 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  tnat.  Judge.  Our  chambers  of  com« 
merce  have  not  passed  on  it  at  all,  but  I  hope  the  committee  will 
think  that  over  very  carefully,  so  that  the  supervision  or  regulation 
of  firms  will  be  so  that  they  will  not  interfere  too  much  with  corpora- 
tions. Some  people  called  my  attention  to  the  fact — in  fact,  auite 
8  few  during  the  present  convention — that  they  were  a  little  airaid 
of  too  close  looking  into  their  private  affairs,  so  that  I  only  mention 
that  as  a  point  which  people  bring  up. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  that  in  mind  at  all — that 
is,  undue  interference  with  people's  private  affairs. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  only  other  provision  I  want  to  bring  up  is  that 
we  make  no  su^estion  in  r^ard  to  the  question  of  that  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  tne  bill  dealing  with  through  bills  of  lading,  because 
we  felt  that  we  did  not  have  enough  information  or  enough  views  of 
the  public  to  really  warrant  our  going  into  that  very  futfy.  I  dare 
say  Secretary  Redfield,  however,  will  tell  the  committee  about  that, 
because  he  Knows  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  Government,  and  we 
were  not  ^uite  sure,  and  we  felt,  therefore,  we  should  be  a  little  care* 
ful  and  sunplv  say  it  should  be  thoroughly  looked  into,  because  I 
understand,  if  I  am  right,  you  confine  that  to  American  ships;  that 
is,  those  through  bills  of  lading  would  not  be  given  where  they  would 
go  on  other  alien  ships. 

The  Chairman.  ^  o. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  that  -is  9,n  important  provision. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Because  the  number  of  American  ships,  for  a  long 
time,  will  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to  carry  a  large  quantity  of  freight 
which  will  endeavor  to  secure  those  preferentials,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  want  great  big  corporations  in  this  country  to  monopolize 
room.  Every  statement  we  have  endeavored  to  make  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  giving  the  small  man  protection;  that  is,  we  want 
the  small  manufacturers  and  the  small  merchants  throughout  the 
country  to  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  the  larger 
coiporations  of  the  United  States  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  that  these  preferential 
rates  may  be  given  not  simply  to  those  ships  leased  or  chartered  from 
the  Government,  but  to  all  ships,  whether  domestic  of  foreign,  to 
facilitate  the  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  they  fly  the  American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  just  wanted  to  know  that,  because  a  great  many 
people  have  asked  us  what  we  thought  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  called  attention  to  it,  because  we 
want  that  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  Judge. 

Mr.  Saunders.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  to-day  engaged  in 
deep-sea  traffic.  That  shipping  is  owned  by  foreign  capital  that 
either  had  their  ships  constructed  or  bougnt  them  already  con- 
structed, and  put  them  into  this  trade.  There  is  plenty  of  private 
capital  in  the  tJnited  States  just  now — I  imagine  more  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world;  that  capital  is  just  as  willing  to  make  money  in 
dividends  on  that  deep-sea  trade  as  in  any  other  direction.  Tell  me 
why  it  is  that  American  private  capital  to-day,  under  our  present 
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laws,  .can  not  buy  ships  or  have  them  constructed,  put  them  on  the 
high  seas,  and  get  the  profit  in  competition  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors; and,  3  they  can  not  do  it,  just  what  are  the  obstructions 
now  that  hinder  them  from  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  gentleman  knows  probably  that  question  as 
well  as  I  do.     He  knows  that  there  are  certain  laws 

Mr.  Saunders  (interposing).  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out,  and 
put  it  in  the  record.     What  are  the  laws  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  a  hardship,  and  then,  when  you  come  to 
regular  lines,  you  must  reco^ize  the  fact  that  the  ocean  is  not  any 
longer  what  we  used  to  think  it  was — a  g^reat  big  body  of  water  where 
every  man  could  sad  his  ship ;  of  course,  if  it  is  a  pleasure  ship,  he  can; 
but  we  are  new  to  this  business,  in  a  sense,  as  against  the  older  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  when  you  come  to  lay  out  routes  and  lay  out  serv- 
ice in  this  country,  they  are  past  masters  in  that;  they  know  just  what 
they  are  going  to  do;  they  Imow  where  their  cargoes  are  coming  from; 
they  know  the  port  they  are  going  to,  and  they  know  thev  will  get  a 
cargo  from  that  port  also.     For  instance,  if  we  grant  under  this  bill 
the  right  to  corporations  to  run  these  vessels,  and  you  run  them  to 
South  America,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  compete,  to  save  your 
soul,  with  forei^  lines,  nor  will  anybody  else.    The  man  who  lives 
in  London  or  Liverpool,  who  runs  a  regular  line  from  New  York,  he 
sends  her  over  with  such  cargo  as  he  can  get,  and  he  puts  her  on  berth 
for  South  America.     He  knows  he  will  get  a  full  and  remunerative 
cargo  and  make  money  there.    He  then  sends  her  to  Buenos  Aires, 
where  he  knows  he  can  make  money.    For  40  or  50  or  60  years,  per- 
haps, they  have  been  interested  in  the  South  American  trade.     He 
knows  the  hide  business,  the  coffee  business,  the  grain  business,  and. 
therefore,  before  his  ship  ever  leaves  Liverpool,  a  cable  goes  over,  ana 
there  is  a  cargo  prepared  for  that  ship,  and  then  she  can  come  back 
in  the  other  direction  with  a  cargo  of  frozen  meat,  or  something  of 
the  kind.     He  knows  the  business,  and  he  knows  how  to  get  it.     He 
then  goes  to  that  other  port,  and  there  he  gets  a  cargo;  he  gets  a  full 
cargo  everywhere  he  goes,  and  then  she  makes  the  rounds  again;  but 
what  will  we  do?     You  ask  me  about  starting  a  line.    Unless  the 
proposition  is  backed  up  by  proper  Grovemment  payments,  you  might 
say,  of  some  character,  we  have  got  to  learn  these  things  and  do  what 
the  other  people  have  done;  we  nave  got  to  go  out  there  and  find  that 
there  is  no  cargo  there  for  us;  the  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  we  will, 
and  it  will  cost  us  dearly  for  that  experience.    That  is  the  condition 
of  the  business,  and  the  Government  must  meet  that  condition. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  far  as  you  have  gone,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
conditions,  except  those  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  our  competitors 
have  been  longer  at  the  business  than  we  have  been.  You  have  not 
stated  anything  else,  so  far,  except  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  talking  of  navigation  laws,  seamen's  wages,  etc. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  you  nave  not  brought  up  those  things  yet. 
All  you  have  mentioned  are  the  superior  advantages  that  our  com- 
petitors have. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  gentleman  knows  them  as  well  as  I  do;  he  does 
not  have  to  write  them  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  want  them  put  into  the  record  for  the  purpose  of 
use  in  the  work  on  this  bUl.  I  want,  in  a  concrete  way,  put  into  tiie 
record  whatever  obstructions  there  are,  if  any,  which  would  prevent 
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an  American  capitalist  from  building  a  ship  or  buying  a  ship  and 
putting  it  into  the  deep-sea  trade,  ana  making  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Douglas.  To  answer  that,  it  would  take  me  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  you  have  not  the  time  to  sive  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
some  papers  on  that  subject.  If  you  will  only  review  ancient  history, 
you  will  have  all  the  information  you  want  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  will  give  you  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  mention  first  the  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  are  the  navigation  laws  that  obstruct  such 
an  enterprise  as  I  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  get  down  to  the  details 
of  navigation  laws.  There  is  the  inspection,  the  question  of  registra- 
tion of  ships.  For  instance,  an  American  ship  going  through  the 
canal  to-day  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  against  foreign  ships.  Why? 
Because  she  has  less  registry,     lou  know  it  and  I  Imow  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  An  American  ship  that  is  a  deep-sea  ship,  operated 
by  American  capital,  going  through  the  canal,  from  a  money  point  of 
view  as  a  result  of  registration,  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  a 
foreign  competitor? 

lir.  Douglas.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Is  that  due  to  our  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  the  registry  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  that  is  a  matter  which  we  can  change  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  as  to  relieve  that  handicap  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  is  the  next  obstacle  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  question  of  wages  is  another  difficulty. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  has  been  estimated  by  much  more  able  men 
than  I  am.  It  runs  aD  the  way  from  1  pej  cent  to  100  per  cent.  You 
can  take  your  choice. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  put  it  this  wav:  What  would  be  the  average 
tonnage — ^you  spoke  of  the  number  oi  ships  this  $50,000,000  woiud 
buy,  and  1  suppose  that  is  about  correct.  What  would  be  the  aver- 
age tonnage  of  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  In  my  judgment,  I  would  not  make  one  of  those 
ships  less  than  8,000  or  10,000  tons  if  I  were  building  them. 

The  Chairman.  -You  mean  gross  tons  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  make  any  of  those  ships  less 
than  6,000  to  8,000  tons  dead  weight  capacity. 

TAi,  Saunders.  A  great  many  of  the  ships  operated  by  foreign 
capital  are  operated  as  tramp  snips,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  traffic 
of  the  world  is  handled  by  tramp  ships  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Take  one  of  these  ships,  operating  as  a  tramp,  and 
owned  by  American  capital.  The  first  handicap  that  she  would 
suffer,  as  I  understand  from  you,  in  compethig  witn  a  foreign  tramp, 
would  be  this  question  of  registration  at  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  the  next  would  be  the  matter  of  wages.  In 
the  course  of  a  year,  suggesting  now  that  that  tramp  would  ply 
between  the  ports  that  a  loreiRn  competitor,  British  or  otherwise, 
would  ply  between,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  operating 
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cost  of  the  American  tramp  as  compared  with  the  foreign  tramp, 
just  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Those  are  technical  questions  which  are  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  who  has  never  run  ships  to  state.  There  are  men  in 
this  room  very  much  better  qualified  than  myself  to  give  you  that 
information,  and  they  are  going  on  the  stand,  I  beUeve,  to  be 
interrogated. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Well,  if  you  are  not  equipped  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion I  will  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  studied  that  question  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  There  is  the  question  of  wages  that  American 
capital  imdertakin^  to  run  a  ship  vrould  run  up  against? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  law  regulating  wages  in  American 
ports,  have  we  1 

Mr.  Douglas.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  So,  there  is  no  law  to  be  removed  to  remedy  that 
condition  f 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  but  the  fact  remains,  Judge,  that  the  Amer- 
ican wages  are  higher  than  the  wages  of  any  omer  coimtry  in  the 
world,  and  when  you  compare  them  with  the  Jap  wages  or  the  Nor- 
wegian wages,  it  would  make  a  very  heavy  difference  in  the  cost  of 
operation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  not  gainsaying  that,  but  I  just  want  to  de- 
velop the  fact  and  the  extent  of  it.  What  is  the  next  handicap,  num- 
ber three? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  the  general  impression — it  has  been  con- 
tradicted by  some — that  the  space  allowed  is  bettor  or  larger  for 
American  seamen,  and  the  food  they  receive  in  some  cases  imques- 
tionably  is  very  much  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  that  the  space  allowed  is  not  less  ? 

Mr.  Dougla/.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  know  the  law  on  that  ?  Do  you  know  that 
up  to  the  passage  of  the  seaman's  bid,  72  cubic  feet  was  allowed  on 
Ainerican  vessels,  and  120  feet  on  English  vessels? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  not  assume  that  is  of 
great  importance,  the  question  of  a  little  space  one  way  or  another. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  seaman's  bill,  as  it  was  reported,  we  pro- 
vided for  increase  of  crew  space  from  72  to  100  feet.  Afterwards  we 
read  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  foreign  vessels  tne  crew  space  is  120  feet, 
and  we  thought  we  w^ould  at  least  make  the  crew  space  on  American 
ships  equal  to  that  on  foreign  ships;  hence,  this  contention  that  that 
mieht  be  a  handicap  was  entirely  exploded,  because  our  laws  were  not 
so  liberal  as  foreign  laws,  and  so  far  as  the  food  is  concerned,  that  is 
all  moonshine,  because,  under  our  navigation  laws,  while  we  have  a 
verv  elaborate  menu  set  out,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  captain 
and  the  crew  may  agree  on  it,  and  tney  have  not  paid  any  attention 
to  the  law. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  which  somids  very  well, 
I  do  not  beUeve  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  take  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  if  I  can  have  all 
Japs  or  all  Chinese,  practically,  and  only  a  few  men  to  man  her,  I 
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tbink  if  you  are  trying  to  produce  the  results  with  American  seamen, 
you  will  find  I  wiU  walk  away  with  the  money. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  particularly  to  the 
Atlantic.     I  will  agree  there  is  a  peculiar  situation  on  the  Pacific. 
.   Mr.  ELabdt.  Is  there  not  a  law  requiring  American  seamen  on 
American  ships  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  a  law  requiring  a  language  test. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  was  not  there,  even,  imtil  last  year  i 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  is  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  seaman's  bill,  because  I 
have  no  authority  to  discuss  it  in  any  way  whatever. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Even  with  the  language  test,  did  you  know  that  the 
vessel  China  with  a  Chinese  crew  passed  that  language  test  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beUeve,  by  the  kindness  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
Secretary,  they  did. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Schwerin's  testimony  here  was 
that  his  Chinese  crews  did  understand  the  orders  of  the  officers? 
That  was  his  testimony  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  is  a  very  great  enthusiast  and  advocate  of  his 
proposition,  but  I  think,  as  I  say,  that  is  a  little  outside  of  my  sphere, 
to  go  into  the  seaman's  act. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  at  least  know  that  if  that  law  does  interfere  it 
did  not  interfere  until  last  year,  when  it  was  passed  1 

Mr.  DouGi-As.  I  admit  that.     Everybody  must. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  say  it  is  bad  laws  that  have  prevented  our  mer- 
chant marine.  We  want  you  to  point  out  or  to  put  your  finger  on 
some  specific  law.  After  Judge  Saunders  gets  through  I  want  to  go 
into  that. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  Those  are  three  handicaps  that  hinder  American 
capital  from  being  disposed  to  make  this  venture.  What  is  the  foiu'th 
one  that  you  have  in  mind,  if  you  remember) 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  will  remember  that  it  is  only  recently,  as  the 
judge  says,  that  there  have  been  some  other  laws  passed.  You  did 
pass  a  law  aDowing  American  citizens  to  build  abroad,  and  you  took 
off  the  limit  of  five  vears. 

Mr.  Saundebs.   i  os. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  since  that  law  was  passed  there  has  been  no 
opportunity,  by  reason  of  the  war  coming  on,  for  any  availing  of  that 
law. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  I  know:  but  previous  to  that  ? 

Mr.  DouGiJis.  We  will  nave  to  wait  to  see  whether  it  will  develop 
after  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  That  is  not  in  the  waj,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  but  that  is  a  question  of  cost.     Again,  there  is  a 

feat  controversy — you  have  five  years'  limitation  to  build  your  ship, 
have  always  believed  and  still  believe  that  we  have  not  heen  able 
to  build  in  this  country  within  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  ship 
as  against  a  European  builder. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  But  that  can  not  possibly  bo  any  difficulty  in  the 
futiu^  for  this  reason,  because  if  we  can  buy  cheaper  abroad  than  at 
home,  we  can  do  it,  and  if  it  is  more  expensive,  there  is  no  reason  to 
go  abroad,  and  our  foreign  competitors  nave  not  any  advantage  over 
us  in  that  respect.     What  is  the  next  handicap  ? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  You  are  dealing  in  the  future.  That  is  something 
that  I  am  a  little  careful  about,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.  You  had  better  deal  in  the  past.  Do  not  let  us  get  into  the  realm 
of  speculation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  this  whole  scheme  is  for  the  futiure. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  but  you  are  theorizing. 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  I  am  not  theorizing. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  you  are. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  us  see  if  I  am.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  handicaps  are  that  exist  to-day  that  would  deter  American  capital 
from  entering  into  competition  on  the  deep  seas  in  the  way  of  tramp 
steamers  witn  foreign  capital.  Now.  you  can  not  say,  with  respect 
to  that  competition,  that  a  law  whicn  has  been  repealed  is  a  present 
hindrance,  so  I  am  not  theorizing  at  all  about  it.  What  is  the  next 
handicap  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  can  not  buy  or  build  ships  to-day  to  any 
-extent,  you  know? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  I  understand,  at  this  moment;  but  I  mean  so 
far  as  the  laws  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Douglas.  After  the  war  is  over,  if  their  shipyards  can  build 
cheaper  than  we  can,  very  naturally  Americans  will  go  there.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  that  handicap  is  out  of  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  you  will  remember,  again,  that  we  are  in  a 
different  position  than  England,  for  instance,  for  she  is  the  best 
example  to  take.  You  have  to  look  at  facts  and  not  theories.  You 
exempUfied  the  fact  that  an  American  citizen  should  be  as  well  able 
to  sail  a  tramp  ship  as  anybody  else,  but  that  is  not  so.    The  law 

foes  according  to  nationahty.  England  is  a  great  power;  she  has 
er  home  tiade,  which  is  lai^ly  export;  she  has  her  colonies  in  India - 
she  owns  Egypt,  and  she  has  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  ana 
prettv  soon  sne  may  have  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now,  English 
people,  of  course,  trade  with  themselves;  they  bad  been  in  this 
Dusmess  long  before  we  ever  dreamed  of  goin^  into  it-  even  when 
our  clipper  snips  were  in  the  water,  they  were  m  it ;  ana  since  then, 
of  course,  they  have  driven  us  off.  Take  all  these  English  ships 
going  to  all  these  English  colonies,  they  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  an  American  ship. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  admit  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  a  serious  handicap.  I  do  not  care  whether 
she  is  a  tramp  or  a  liner;  the  liner  has  a  ^eat  advantage,  but  the 
tramp  still  has  a  considerable  advantage.  Take  the  people  who  load 
tramp  ships  and  do  not  load  liners  abroad.  They  have  their  afhlia- 
tions  in  Australia;  thev  go  out  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
and  they  get  their  wool  cargoes,  and  they  go  from  Australia  to  South 
Africa.  All  that  has  been  Duilt  up  by  a  process  of  evolution,  cover- 
ing a  CTeat  many  years. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  admit  all  that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  say  you  admit  it,  but  you  do  not  admit  it.  It 
is  a  fact  which  is  overlooked  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  will  agree  that  is  a  restatement  of  handicap 
No.  1  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  it  is  altogether  different. 
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Mr.  Saundebs.  I  admit  the  force  of  all  that;  but  you  are  shnply 
amplifying  what  you  have  ak-eady  stated,  namely,  that  as  a  result  of 
having  been  long  in  the  business  and  as  a  result  of  their  experience  in 
trading,  and  because  of  the  trade  with  their  colonies,  they  have  that 
advantage,  and  I  admit  all  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  some 
additional  handicaps. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  you  have  admitted  enough  to  get  the  con- 
ditions that  exist. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  not  England  and  other  foreign  countries  own 
terminals  and  warehouses  at  the  ports;  for  instance,  in  South  America 
where  there  is  a  large  trade  which  we  hope  to  get,  have  they  not  estab- 
lished means  and  methods  of  reaching  the  interior  that  we  have  not, 
and  will  not  have  for  many  years  i 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  own,  of  course,  a  very -much  better  system  of 
coaling  stations  than  we  do,  unquestionably,  but  whether  they  have 
any  advantage  going  inland,  I  hardly  thmk  so;  not  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thought  they  did. 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  may  have;  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  On  subsidies  in  the  preferential  freight  rates  the 
German  vessels  get  handicaps  against  our  American  ships. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  take  it  for  granted  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  yes;  in  Germany  that  is  a  oiflFeront  proposition. 
All  dockage  charges  at  our  ports  are  very  much  in  excess  of  what 
they  are  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  extra  officers  on  the  ships,  and  the 
water  tenders  required  on  freight  boats;  does  not  that  cost  us  more  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  it  costs  more  money,  and  that  emphasizes  one 
reason  why  I  am  in  favor  of  having  a  ship  run  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Congress,  flying  the  American  flag;  but  if  she  does^  then 
do  not  let  Congress  try  to  demand  certain  things  without  trying  to 
pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  spoke  of  the  dockage  charges  being  higher. 
Do  not  those  foreign  ships,  when  they  come  in  heie,  have  to  pay 
those  dockage  charges  1 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

^fr.  Saunders.  How  is  it  that  our  ships  will  be  at  any  disadvantage, 
then  ?  Our  tramp  ship  competing  with  the  English  tramp  ship  womd 
have  to  pay  the  dockage  here,  I  assume,  and  the  dockage  charge  in 
England,  if  we  were  trading  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  would  not  an  English  competitor  trading  between  those  two  ports 
pav  exactly  the  same  chai;ge3  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  has  oeen  a  question  that  has  been  debated  in 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  I  claim,  from  all  the  statistics  I  could 
get,  she  would  not  have  to  pay  as  much.     • 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  the  English  boat  gets  preferential  treatment. 
Understand,  that  is  disputed,  and  was  disputed  then;  but  I  beUeve 
that  the  English  ship  does  not  pay  what  the  American  ship  does,  or 
anything  like  it.  In  fact,  you  have  admitted  yourself  that  she  has  an 
extra  r^istration,  which  means  a  discrimination.  Take  a  difference 
of  1,200  tons  on  a  10,000-ton.slup  and  see  what  the  difference  amounts 
to. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  have  not  admitted  anything,  and  you  and  I  are 
not  engaging  in  anv  controversy  at  all. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,    We  want  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  state  it 
positively,  but  that  it  is  your  impression,  upon  the  state  of  facts  that 
I  have  cited,  that  the  English  tramp  steamer  would  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  American  tramp  steamer  in  that  she  would  get  prefer- 
ential consideration  at  English  ports  and  would  not  have  to  pay  as 
much  dockage  charges  as  the  American  tramp  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  not  say  dockage  charges  alone,  because,  as 
I  stated,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  the  absolute  facts  necessary  to  make  it  as  a 
definite  statement;  out  I  do  believe  there  is  some  little  difference 
in  the  charges,  and  that  we  do  not  get  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  important.  Can  we  get  at  the  facts  with 
regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  you  can  get  at  it  very  much  better  than  I 
can.    As  I  say,  it  is  denied,  but  I  do  not  accept  the  denial. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  just  a  moot  question.  Are  there  any  other 
facts  you  have  in  mind  that  would  deter  American  capital  from  invest- 
ing in  a  tramp  ship  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  1  think  you  have  been  into  it  enough  to  make  it 
apparent  to  my  mind,  if  not  to  yours. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to 
my  question. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  not  answer  it  in  any  other  way.  I  do  not  have 
anvthing  in  my  mind  very  special. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  different. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  we  have  brought  out  enough, 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  we  have  brought 
out  enough  is  not  involved.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  If  there 
are  any  other  handicaps  you  jiave  in  mind,  I  wish  you  would  state 
them. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  we  have  covered  the  three  handicaps  which, 
in  your  judgment,  will  deter  American  capital  from  investing  in  a 
tramp  ship  for  the  purpose  of  deep-sea  trading? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  three  or  four  or  five. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  ask  you  about  another  feature  of  this  bill. 
You  have  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  ships  we  could  buy  would 
be  absorbed  in  the  lines  and  that  there  would  not  be  any  more  for 
promiscuous  trading.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  a  busmess  man, 
would  be  the  effect  on  business  conditions  of  the  number  of  ships 
operating  imder  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  you  pttt  them  on  the  regular  lines,  it  seems  to  me 
the  condition  would  be  about  like  this,  you  would  simply  perpetuate 
the  control  of  alien  shipping,  as  against  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  way  of  getting  around  that,  oecause  it  is  a  self-evident  fact. 
You  have  60  snips  you  are  going  to  utilize  on  these  lines;  you  put  on 
a  line  for  one  or  the  other  coast  of  South  America,  Africa,  or  Australia; 
you  have  the  right  to  fix  your  rates  if  vou  operate  yourselves,  and  jrou 
will  fix  them,  and  we  presume  jou  will  fix  them  fairly.  You  are  going 
to  run  six  boats  in  tnat  service;  that  would  probably  be  what  you 
would  have  to  run  to  have  the  service  every  two  weeks.    Do  you 
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think  the  foreigners  care  anything  about  whether  you  put  those  six 
boats  on  or  not?  No:  they  do  not.  In  my  opinion  the  alien  lines 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  you  put  those  boats  on,  because  you 
would  perpetuate  their  control.  You  will  not  carry  more  than  10 
per  cent  oi  the  trade,  and  you  will  establish  rates  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability would  be  fair  rates.  Now,  what  is  the  foreigner,  who  is  going 
to  run  those  boats  with  the  other  85  or  90  per  cent,  going  to  do  f 
He  has  got  to  do  one  or  two  things;  if  your  rates  are  too  low  for  him^ 
then,  oicourse,  he  is  not  going  to  enter  into  competition  at  that  mo* 
ment  with  you;  he  will  let  your  boat  get  away,  and  then  he  will 
fix  the  rate.  You  have  kept  private  enterprises  from  going  on  the 
berth,  and  you  have  left  tne  oerth^  to  the  mercy  of  the  alien  ship. 
Then,  in  my  judgment,  if  the  Government  should  trv  to  operate 
them,  they  are  not  only  going  to  fix  the  rate  too  high,  out  they  are, 
perhaps,  going  to  have  a  ship  that  will  not  compete.  The  honorable 
Secretary  says  we  should  have  16-knot  ships  or  14-knot  ships  for 
Buenos  Aires. 

Hon.  W.  G.  McAdoo  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury).  I  have  not 
fixed  any  speed. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  fully  a^ee  with  you  if  you  had. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No;  but  1  wi^nted  to  correct  you. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  was  approving  it,  if  you  had.  What  are  you 
gome  to  dot  The  alien  steamship  owner  is  sending  his  ship  there 
regularly,  too,  with  a  speed  of  say,  9  knots.  He  has  a  ^eat  big  ship 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  tons,  with  every  possible  cubic  foot  avail- 
able for  cargo  and  dead  weight,  with  a  big  deck  load,  and  you  may 
not  have  qiute  so  good  a  ship.  He  will  make  money,  and  good  big 
money,  too,  while  you,  operating  under  the  Government  system, 
will  lose  money,  and  1  do  not  believe  the  Government  is  simply  going 
into  this  business,  if  they  do  go  into  it,  to  throw  money  away.  I  am 
not  advocating  that  you  should,  but  I  think  you  will  put  yourselves 
in  a  very  grave  position,  because  to-day  there  is  a  chance  that  some 
see,  if  we  live  long  enough,  by  American  enterprise  to  come  in  and 
help  run  those  lines,  ana  what  I  have  been  trying  to  point  out  to 
Judge  Alexander,  who  has  been  very  fair  and  courteous  to  me  always, 
is  that  you  want  the  American  public  to  come  in;  you  do  not  want 
$50,000,000  of  Government  money  to  be  spent,  and  then  have  no 
money  left.  You  want  to  attract  $500,000,000  of  the  public  money, 
and  ii  you  start  a  line  to  South  America,  start  it  on  a  safe  basis,  so 
that  if^that  Une  pays  American  enterprise  and  American  capital, 
they  will  be  able  to  supplement  that  line  and  put  more  vessels  on, 
which  they  can  build  aoroad  or  bidld  here,  according  to  your  judg- 
ment, and  build  up  the  Une.  The  Government  will  not  De  able  to 
do  it,  because  they  have  not  any  more  money.  One  Senator  said 
last  year — or  a  member  of  the  House — ^he  said,  "If  thi  bsill  passes, 
I  am  going  to  raise  Cain  if  I  do  not  get  my  quota  of  ships  for  my  part 
of  the  wond,  where  we  can  send  them  to  foreign  ports.  He  was  on 
the  west  coast,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  the  condition  in  the 
ship-yards  of  the  world  to-day  is  such  that  there  would  be  no  immedi- 
ate cnance  of  having  the  ships  built  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Saunders.  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  ships  at  the 
present  prices  of  ships  in  the  world,  are  they  very  high  as  a  result  of 
that? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  very  high.  You  can  not  buy  many  ships. 
You  can  buy  some. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  Suppose  they  can  be  purchased  at  these  high  rates 
by  the  expenditure  oi  the  money  contemplated  by  the  biU;  now, 
suppose  they  are  leased  to  private  shipowners  to  operate;  if  they 
are  leased  to  these  private  shipowners  on  such  rates  as  will  represent 
a  profit  to  the  Government,  what  advantage,  then,  would  that  ship- 
owner or  that  lessee  have  over  any  other  person  with  capital  wno 
wanted  to  lease  a  ship  anywhere  in  the  world  and  go  into  the  deep 
sea  business  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  He  would  not  have  any. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  If  they  are  leased  to  these  people  who  are  going 
to  lease  them  on  terms  tnat  will*  represent  a  loss  to  the  Government 
so  far  as  its  investment  is  concerned,  what  would  that  be  except  a 
subsidy  to  that  individual  lessee  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly,  that  would  be  a  subsidy  to  him,  un- 
questionably. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  wish  to  get  clearly  and  candidly  your  statement: 
Outside  of  the  question  oi  measurements,  of  which  you  spoke  just 
now,  what  handicap,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  seaman's  bill,  was 
there  by  law  on  the  American  mercnantman  in  the  deep-sea  trade  1 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  never  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  seaman's 
act.  Like  a  good  many  other  laymen,  perhaps,  with  a  good  deal  of 
ignorance,  I  have  condemned  it.  I  would  Uke  to  answer  the  judge 
on  those  questions,  so  far  as  the  seaman's  act  is  concerned,  but,  to  be 
candid,  I  have  never  given  it  proper  study  and  attention  which  it 
should  have. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  will  allow  me  to  say  something,  and  then  you  may 
comment  upon  it,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  HLabdy.  For  two  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  somebody 
to  put  his  finger  on  a  single  American  law  that  is  a  handicap  to  the 
American  trade  on  the  high  seas.  Mr.  Dollar  here  two  years  ago 
stated  that  our  measurements  subjected  us  to  greater  charges  m 
foreign  ports  than  foreign  measurements.  That  was  the  first  time 
that  was  ever  called  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  or  any 
member  of  it.  I  asked  him  the  question  had  he  ever  sought  to 
have  our  laws  on  that  amended  or  changed,  and  he  said  he  never 
had.  Mr.  Chamberlain  differs  with  him  about  it,  but  I  am  not  going 
into  that,  and  I  am  permitting  that  to  stand  as  an  objection  imder 
our  law.  I  have  sought  from  every  witness  who  has  come  before 
us  to  get  him  to  point  out  some  one  of  our  laws  that  is  a  handicap, 
but  no  one  has  ever  done  it.     Can  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Judge,  I  would  be  glad  to  later  on  advise  you  by 
letter  on  that  point,  and  I  think  it  is  very  possible  to  do  it,  and  I 
think  you  can  get  all  the  men  you  want  who  are  well  qualified  to 
give  you  that  advice  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  have  asked  all  of  them  who  have  come  before  this 
committee,  and  none  of  them  have  told  me. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  afraid  you  have  asked  them  with  a  prejudged 
impression. 

Mr.  Habdy.  No. 
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Mr.  DotTGLAS.  I  know  jou  are  a  very  able  man,  but  I  know  you 
have  very  strong  convictions,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  have  some 
little  reasoning  on  that  subject  from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  Hardy.  My  prejudgment  does  not  prevent  you  from  pointing 
out  the  handicaps. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  given  a  various  number  of  handicaps. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  are  the  various  number  of  handicaps  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  refer  you  to  the  record.  What  is  the  use  of  going 
over  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  wages  are  not  fixed  by  law,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  fixed  by  usage.  That  is  just  as  good  as 
law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  is  as  good  as  law. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  answered,  and  you  do  not  agree.  I  say 
usa^e  is  law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  can  not  repeal  usage  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  but  it  exists. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  your  people — the  shipowners — ever  come  before 
Congress  in  the  last  20  years  and  asked  to  have  any  of  the  so-called 
aiitiquated  laws  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  suppose  there  were  not  enough  to  come. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  seem  to  be  getting  together  pretty  thoroughly 
every  tme  we  meet.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  the  repeal  of  any 
so-called  antiquated  navigation  laws  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  own  even  a  rdwboat 
myself. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  I  say,  have  any  of  your  people  ever  come  before 
Congress  and  asked  to  have  any  of  these  so-called  antiquated  navi- 
gation laws  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  always  talked  about  antiquated  American 
navigation  laws,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  point  out  one  of  them. 
You  nandle  that  phrase  as  well  as  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  what  are  they? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  so  heterogeneous  and  so  scattered ^ 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  So  numerous  that  you  can  not  mention 
any? 

Mr.  Douglas,  I  think,  as  the  Secretary  says,  they  are  being  put  in 
better  shape,  and  if  the  shipping  board  will  show  me  that  there  are  no 
navigation  laws,  I  will  admit  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  make  this  suggestion  in  all  kindness, 
because  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  committee  will  be  interested, 
because  the  seaman's  bill  was  reported  from  this  committee,  if  I  may 
say,  not  with  unanimity,  but  with  practically  unanimity.  I  think 
Jud^e  Saunders  was  opposed  to  it. 

A&.  Saunders.  Some  provisions  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  passed  the  House  unanimously;  there  was  not  a 
vote  against  it.  Now,  I  would  like  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  pick  their  expert  who  is  firmly  of  the  oninion  that 
the  seaman's  bill  should  be  repealed  and  have  him  come  oefore  this 
committee  and  state  why. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know.  Judge,  whether  you  have  seen  the 
referendum  paper,  Mr.  Rhett,  wnom  we  expect  to  be  our  next  presi- 
dent, had  the  matter  in  charge  as  chairman  of  that  committee.  !Now, 
he  has  prepared  or  his  comimttee  has  prepared  a  referendum.  I  have 
not  read  tne  paper,  but  I  think  if  you  will  get  Mr.  Rhett  up  here,  he 
is  the  man  you  want  on  that  subject,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  anybody,  but  while  your 
chamber  was  in  session  here,  and  considering  that  question,  you 
had  the  opportimity  to  secure  the  advice  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  and  others,  who  know  something  about  the  seamen's 
law;  but  men  discussed  it — and  cussed  it,  too — who  did  not  know  a 
thing  on  earth  about  it.  It  may  have  its  defects;  I  will  not  say  it 
has  not,  but  for  the  Chamber  oi  Commerce  to  sav  it  should  be  re- 
pealed, when  they  ought  to  know  that  section  14  of  that  law  contains 
the  International  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  which  was 
aCTeed  to  by  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  earth,  it  shows  how 
aosurd  their  position  is. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  sorry  if  they  have 
made  any  statements  that  are  not  correct.  I  am  only  responsible 
for  my  own  statements,  and  I  was  not  on  that  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  should  come  before  the  committee 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  views. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  your  viewpoint 
on  that  to  Mr.  Fay  and  to  Mr.  Rhett. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one 
of  your  constituent  organizations,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know  that  myself. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  not  say  that  Mr.  Rhett  would  probably  be 
your  next  president? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  Mr.  Rhett  president  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  a  member  of  that  organization. 
With  regard  to  the  value  of  your  referendum,  I  want  to  ask  this: 
Inasmuch  as  this  committee  has  before  it  a  bill  regulating  compulsory 
pilotage,  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Ch^-mber  of  Conmierce  had  presented 
nere  at  a  meeting  last  week  a  resolution  requesting  this  committee 
to  report  that  bili|  and  this  week  the  committee  has  before  it  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  same  chamber  of  c6mmerce,  asking  us  to  vote  against 
the  bill  which  it  favored  the  week  before.  Do  3^ou  not  think  that 
there  is  some  possibility  that  if  the  framer  of  this  bill  should  appear 
l)efore  the  Cliarleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  some  other  organi- 
zations of  that  character,  they  might  behare  in  like  manner,  and 
send  resolutions  up  here  asking  us  to  vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  I  can  not  answer  those  questions.  My 
advocacy  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  along  the  lines  of  the  wort 
they  are  trying  to  do.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  can  not  regulate  the  whole  business  of  this  country;  they  recom- 
mend what  they  think  is  best,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  eventually  be 
of  value  to  the  country.  If  there  is  nothmg  else,  I  would  like  to  get 
down  to  the  Pan  American,  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Douglas,  for  coming 
here. 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  thank  the  two  Secretaries 
for  what  ttey  have  done,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  realize  those 
gentlemen  have  done  everything  they  could  to  stir  up  public  opinion 
and  create  a  desire  to  have  this  subject  thoroughly  investigated 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce appreciates  their  efforts,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  public  does, 
and  although  we  may  not  agree  with  them,  and  mav  differ  with 
them  on  some  propositions  in  relation  to  the  question,  1  want  them 
to  feel  that  they  nave  our  sjTupathy,  and  that  we  are  entirely  in 
accord  with  them  in  trying  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion.  I  thank  you 
very  much. 

Secretary  McAix)0.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  a  word  to  the 
committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  came  here  this  morning  with  the  expectation 
that  I  would  have  the  opportunity  of  answering  any  questions  what 
the  conmiittee  might  desire  to  ask  me,  and  to  make  a  statement 
about  the  pending  bill,  but  hearing  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  here 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  I  yielded  to  him, 
and  I  regret  very  mulih  to  say  that  my  engagements  are  of  such  an 
imperative  character  that  I  can  not  possibly  appear  before  the 
committee  to-day.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  give  me  some  other 
dav. 

(After  informal  discussion  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  McAdoo  will 
appe^ir  before  the  committee  on  Wednesday,  February  16, 1916,  and 
the  ct^mmittee  thefeupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  with  the  hearing. 

STATEMElfT  OF  HOlf .  WILLIAM  C.  EEDFIELD,  SECEETAEY  OF 

COMMEECE. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of 
the  committee  it  would  seem  to  me  that  I  might  briefly  touch  upon 
certain  points  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas  this  morning  ana  then  briefly 
describe  the  actual  conditions  of  our  merchant  marine  as  it  is  to-day 
and  the  very  extraordinary  facts  in  relation  to  it  out  of  which  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  out  of  current  business  conditions,  this  measure 
arose,  and  then  taking  up  the  measure  try  to  show  what  is  attempted 
to  be  done  by  it.  n  1  may,  then,  briefly  speak  of  certain  points 
.raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  disadvantage, 
either  as  regards  the  Panama  Canal  or  elsewhere,  in  the  matter  of  the 
registered  tonnage  of  American  shipping.  All  vessels,  as  far  as  their 
measurements  are  concerned  in  the  Panama  Canal,  are  treated  alike, 
the  Panama  Canal  rules  applying  to  every  vessel  of  everv  nationality 
in  the  same  way,  and  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  rules  used 
by  the  United  States  are  substantially  the  rules  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  difference  that  in  certain  details  we  are  a  little  more  lenient 
than  Great  Britain  and  do  not  make  ships'  tonnage  quite  as  large  as 
her  rules  do.  In  that  reject  an  American  ship  would  be  at  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  wherever  any  impost  was 
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placed  upon  tonnage.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  is  here  and  he  has  that  matter  entirely  at  his 
tongue's  end  ana  would  be  very  glad  to  gyve  the  information  in  detail. 

Tne  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection  I  will  say,  after  vou  have 
concluded  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  requested  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  appear  before  the  committee  and  I  would  be  very  glad  if 
every  member  would  be  present  at  that  time,  particularly  the  new 
members  of  the  committee.  He  will  tell  what,  if  any,  antiquated 
navigation  laws  we  have  and  if  there  are  any  discriminations  against 
American  shipping  in  the  matter  of  measurements  of  vessels  in  foreign 
ports. 

Secretary  Redfield.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  our  depart- 
ment has  caused  to  be  collected  the  navigation  laws  of  all  the  leading 
maritime  countries,  and  they  are  now  at  the  service  of  the  committee. 
In  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  they  have  been 
verified  by  the  officials  of  those  countries,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
entire  subject  has  been  presented  in  one  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  were  they  sent  to  tne  Members  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Day  before  yesterday  in  the  evening,  when 
they  first  came  out. 

Tfhe  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  may  sav  ako,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  few 
months  ago,  having  reference  to  wnat  Judge  Hardy  said  this  morning, 
I  had  in  my  office  a  group  of  gentlemen  representing  several  of  the 
largest  American  steamship  interests.  I  asked  *them  what  changes 
they  desired  made  in  the  navigation  laws  and  received  no  answer. 
None  of  them  was  willing  to  suggest — ^none  of  them  did  suggest  any 
changes  as  desirable.  I  have,  as  Judge  Hardy  said  he  had  done, 
sought  for  a  year  past  patiently  to  get  from  any  steamship  company 
or  any  person  familiar  with  nautical  matters  a  statem^it  as  to  what 
change  they  desired  in  the  navigation  laws,  and  thus  far  I  have  failed 
entirelv  to  get  a  definite  suggestion  as  to  what  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Right  at  that  point,  if  you  will  allow  me:  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  last  10  years  you  nave  been  hearing  talk  about  our  mer- 
chant marine  disappeanng  on  account  of  our  antiquated  navigation 
laws? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  written  back  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  who  complained  of  the  navigation  laws  what  suggestions 
they  had  to  make  as  to  changes.  1  do  not  recall  receiving  a  reply. 
As  regards  the  facts  concerning  the  oriental  crew  of  the  steamship 
China  under  the  seaman's  law,  1  have  the  original  report  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  customs  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and,  with  the  com- 
mittee's approval,  will  have  it  put  in  the  record.  I  will  read  the  section 
of  it  which  nas  reference  to  this  matter.     It  is  dated  January  11,1916: 

I  devoted  much  of  the  day  Wednesday  and  most  of  the  night  attentively  listening 
to  the  questioning  of  the  (  hinese  cr^w  by  the  officers  of  the  steamship  China  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  prot^stants,  Messrs.  Patrick  Flynn,  Paul  Scharrenberg,  and 
Eugene  Steidle.  I  thoroughly  realized  tiie  importance  of  the  proceeding,  and  was 
keenly  ah'rt  in  an  effort  to  be  completely  impartial  and  fair.  My  conclusions  were 
that  out  of  the  32  men  employed  in  the  deck  dl^partment  6  failed  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  th<'ir  officers,  also  1  man  in  the  steward  *s  department  failed  out 
of  the  57  employed,  and  28  men  in  the  engineer's  drpartment  were  deficient  out  of  a 
total  of  65  employees.  The  following  day  I  was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  20 
Filipinos,  of  whom  12  were  sr^lected.  which  was  the  necessarv  number  to  fill  the  quota 
essential  in  the  engineer's  department.    That  afternoon  the  China  sailed  at  3  o'clock, 
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two  hours  after  the  scheduled  time.  Later  the  manner  of  conducting  the  hearing 
elicited  congratulations  both  from  the  labor  men,  who  were  the  protestants,  and  the 
owners  of  the  steamship  company.  In  truth,  the  steamship  company  people  publicly 
announced  that  they  immediately  intended  to  purchase  three  additional  steamers 
in  view  of  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Government  officers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  language  test  contained  m  section  13  oi[ 
the  seaman  bill  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  former  Pacific  Mail 
steamship  Chiria,  with  presumably  the*  same  crew  that  she  had  under 
the  Pacific  Mail  Co.  She  is  now  owned  by  the  China  Mail  Steams  hip 
Vo,j  which,  I  am  informed,  is  capitalized  by  Chinese  merchants  in 
(he  city  of  San  Francisco.  They  have  since  attempted  to  purchase 
(he  Government  transport  Justin,  and  I  think  they  intend  to 
purchase  it. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  varying  from  a  right 
construction  of  this  law  to  make  it  more  lenient? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  took  the  trouble  to  consult  the  statements 
made  in  debate  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  including  the 
statements  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  yourself,  and  the 
conclusion  which  had  been  reached  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  by  myself  before  I  read  the  debates  was  con- 
firmed by  the  statements  made  by  this  committee  in  the  debates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  the  construction  placed  upon  that  bill  by 
your  department  was  the  construction  that  w^as  understood  to  apply 
to  it  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  \ 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  was. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  that  it  has  been 
occasionally  said  by  somebody  who  has  been  abusing  the  bill  that 
your  department  has  failed  to  construe  what  the  law  meant,  and 
that  it  aid  not  mean  what  you  construed  it  to  mean. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made.  In  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  operating  ships,  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  very 
large  amoimt  of  sweeping  and  general  statements  made  and  very  little 
detail  given.  The  cost  of  two  ships  of  the  same  line,  of  the  same  size, 
and  01  the  same  work  is  not  alike.  A  wasteful  or  negligent  captain 
or  steward  can  radically  alter  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship.  It  is  quite 
as  important,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  important,to  Imow 
what  a  ship  costs  at  the  dock  as  it  is  to  know  what  it  costs  when  she 
is  at  sea.  To  illustrate  that,  let  me  sav  that  I  have  an  acquaintance 
who  is  the  superintendent  of  one  of  trie  large  steamship  companies 
which  utilizes  Norwegian,  English,  and  American  freignt  steamers. 
I  sent  for  him,  because  I  knew  he  would  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I 
talked  to  him  very  frankly  about  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessels. 
He  said  what,  of  course,  is  obvious,  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship 
depends  very  largely  upon  her  equipment,  and  that  his  experience 
was  that  a  Norwegian  vessel  cost,  as  far  as  outlay  was  concerned, 
about  $500  a  month  less  than  an  American  ship  of  the  same  size  and 
capacity,  but  that  since  the  Norwegian  vessel  in  company  with  the 
European  vessels  generally  w^as  equipped  with  single  winches  for  each 
hatch  and  was  not  equipped  with  side  ports,  the  American  vessel  took 
two  days  less  in  port  at  each  end  of  her  voyage,  and  conseauently  in 
going  to  points,  say,  four  or  six  days  distantf'made  a  complete  extra 
voyage  per  annum  more  than  the  Norwegian  ship,  and  as  a  result 
she  earned  as  much  as  the  Norwegian  vessel  did.  The  American 
ship,  I  neglected  to  state,  has  double  winches  and  is  equipped  with 
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side  ports.  Consequently  her  idle  time  at  the  dock  is  greatly  reduced. 
I  might  say  that  that  is  a  problem  upon  which  so  much  brains  has 
been  spent  in  connection  with  the  lake  traffic — to  reduce  the  idle  time, 
which  is  the  nonearning  time  of  the  ship.  Furthermore,  his  expe- 
rience was  that  upon  the  Norwegian  ship  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  best  class  of  seamen  because  the  accommodations  were  so  bad 
better  men  sought  the  better  ships;  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  there 
was  not  much  left  of  the  Norwi3gian  ship,  whereas  the  American  vessel 
was  good  for  10  years  more,  under  ordinary  care;  that  from  every 
point  of  view,  as  a  practical  man,  spe&king  for  himself  personally  and 
not  for  his  company,  he  would  rather  have  American  vessels  in  the 
freight  traffic  than  loreign  ships.     That  was  in  the  fall  of  1915. 

The  statement  was  made  that  we  are  not  able  to  build  within  40 
per  cent  or  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  price.  I  may  have  something 
to  say  about  that  a  little  later  on,  but  I  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  ship  plates  are  absolutely  cheaper  in  the  United  States  in  or- 
dinary times  and  structural  steel  oi  that  character  is  made  more 
cheaply  here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  our  capacity 
being  so  vastly  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France  put  together  that  we  produce  steel  of  that  character  more 
cheaply  than  it  is  made  in  other  countries. 

As  to  there  being  conditions  which  deter  American  capital  from 
entering  into  shippmg  business,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  pointing 
out  that  American  capital  is  entering  into  shipping  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate,  that  it  has  never  entered  mto  it  as  rapidly  in  the  history 
of  our  country  as  it  has  in  the  past  year,  and  is  only  deterred  at 
present  by  the  inability  to  get  ships  built  as  fast  as  they  need  them. 

The  point  was  made  as  to  the  advantage  of  British  ships  all  over 
the  world,  through  the  presence  all  over  the  world  of  British  invest- 
ments. That  is  in  a  measure  true.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that 
England  has  investments  outside  of  her  own  territories  of  about 
$20,000,000,000.  They  derive  a  great  advantage  from  dealing  in 
foreign  lands  with  Englishmen  or  ocotchmen.  Tne  remedy  for  that 
does  not,  however,  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  merchant  marine,  but 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  extension  of  American  banking^  and  investment 
facilities  abroad,  and  that  process  is  going  on.  There  have  been 
American  banks  established  bi  many  foreign  ports  in  the  past  year, 
due  to  the  Federal  reserve  law  and  new  American  investments  are 
being  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  reason  why  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  were  put  upon  the  board  proposea  by  this  bill  is  because 
they  represent  tne  two  great  maritime  departments  of  the  Govern- 
m:^nt.  We  need  hardly  sav  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  in 
t'.ie  way  of  vessels.  The  Department  of  Commerce  had,  upon  the 
first  of  the  year,  136  vessels  in  operation,  not  counting  small  launches, 
and  7  building,  making  143  ships  of  its  own  on  almost  all  the  oceans, 
and  designing  our  own  vessels  and  f  amihar  with  their  repair  and  con- 
Btruction?  It  was  for  that  "reason  thought  desirable  that  whatever 
might  be  gained  from  touch  with  the  civilian  maritime  world  through 
this  board  should  be  supplemented  by  all  that  the  Government  had 
in  the  way  of  maritingj  work  of  its  own,  knowing  that  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we  should  be  able  to  get  the  assistance  of 
the  splendid  service  commanded  by  my  friend,  Capt.  Bertholf, 
and  also  the  aid  of  the  War  Department  running  its  own  fleet  of  trans- 
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ports.  Tho  purpose,  then,  was  simply  to  unite  all  that  was  best  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  knowledge  in  the  development  of  this 
scheme.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  may  do  so,  there  would  be  no 
objection  on  my  part  to  having  myself  ehminated  from  the  board,  if 
the  committee  thinks  it  best. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  our  na^gation  laws,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  presumably  knows  more  about  them  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  suggestion  was  made  about  this 
$50,000,000  not  being  sufficient  to  go  a  great  ways,  but  I  think  it  was 
forgotten  that  this  money  may  be  used  in  large  part  over  and  over 
again,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  bul,  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
clear  in  that  respect,#made  so  in  this  wajr:  That  if  a  ship  is  sold  the 
funds  received  Erom  the  sale  of  that  ship  may  be  utilized  for  the 
further  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  the  bUl. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  at  this  point  that  I  have  an  amendment 
to  propose  to  make  that  perfectly  clear. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  now  I  may  pass,  if  the  committee  will, 
to  the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  at  the  present  time,  and 
certain  very  interesting  ahd  notable  developments  that  are  taking 
place  in  it  which  seem  to  make  this  an  opportunity  of  such  a  peculiar 
character  unlike  any  condition  which  any  4){  us  had  ever  faced  con- 
nected with  the  marine,  such  as  would  seem  to  make  it  a  great  pity 
if  this  opportunitv  is  not  seized  to  the  full.  I  may  say  that  in  drawing 
this  measure,  so  far  as  I  had  a  minor  part  in  it,  the  purpose  has  been 
to  draw  a  measure  which  did  peimit  the  widest  possible  scope  of 
action,  with  a  declared  purpose,  subject  to  a  double  supervision  or  a 
triple  supervision,  if  that  may  be  possible,  namely,  that  the  acts 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  oi  the  President  on  the  one  hand 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  they  are  always  subject  to  the  review  of 
Congress  which  can  at  any  time  alter  or  amena  them,  and  that  all 
that  the  board  proposed  by  this  bill  can  do  must  be  done  in  the  open 
and  in  a  manner  subject  to  constant  correction  by  public  opinion. 
That,  in  brief,  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure. 

The  American  merchant  marine  has  added  to  itself  in  the  last  year 
more  than  was  lost  in  the  two  bad  years  of  the  war  between  the  States. 
It  never  was  as  large  as  it  is  to-day.  The  increase  in  it  was  never  as 
large  as  in  the  last  calendar  year.  It  grew  much  faster  than  it  ever 
grew  before.  We  never  needed  ships  as  badly  as  we  need  them  now. 
We  never  were  more  dependent  upon  foreign  ships  than  we  are  now. 
Never  did  this  dependence  rest  on  a  more  shaky  foundation.  Never 
had  we  so  much  of  a  marine.  Never  did  we  suffer  so  much  from  lack 
of  one.  Never  did  we  add  to  it  so  fast.  Never  was  our  present 
helplessness  to  add  to  it  sufficiently  so  marked. 

1  call  your  attention  to  an  excerpt  from  the  London  Economist  of 
November  13,  which  has  great  significance: 

In  future  the  government  may  reauiflitlon  for  the  carriage  of  grain  and  other  mer- 
chandise any  ship  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  after  December  I  no  British 
ehtp  of  over  500  tons  may  carry  cargo  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  without  first 
obtaining  a  license  from  a  conmiittee  in  London.  All  British  shipping  is  liable  to  be 
requisitioned  for  commercial  purposes.  Ail  trade  in  British  bottoms  between  foreign 
ports  is  to  be  under  direct  government  control. 
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These  are  revolutlonaiy  measures  which  nothing  but  uigent  necessity  could  justify 
and  the  full  effects  of  which  it  b  impossible  to  foretell. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  list  of  vessels  under  contract  in  private 
American  yards  on  February  1 . 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  I  imderstand  that  article  to  mean  that  a  British 
vessel  is  not  allowed  to  trade  between  two  foreign  ports  without 
special  leave  of  the  British  Government  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  On  November  10,  1915,  there  was  an  order 
of  council  prohibiting  British  ships  carrving  cargo  between  foreign 
ports  unless  licensed  by  the  board  of  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  wanted  that  clear. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  were  under  construction  in  American 
yards  the  first  of  this  month  230  vessels  of  a  total  merchant  tonnap;e 
01  901,371  gross  tons.     That  means  that  67  new  vessels  of  231,073 

Soss  tons,  represent  the  new  orders  received  during  the  months  of 
ecember  ana  January,  or  at  the  rate,  as  you  will  observe,  of  a  new 
vessel  every  day,  or  a  little  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a 
few  yards  on  the  Pacific  from  which  we  have  not  yet  heard,  and  tlus 
is  perhaps  something  of  an  underestimate.  I  will  file  with  the  com- 
mittee a  statement  showing  the  merchant  and  Government  ship 
building  in  each  yard  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1916. 
(The  statement  follows:) 

Kinds  of  vessels  included  in  the  statement  of  shipbuilding  for  Feb,  7, 1916. 


Class. 


Bulkofl 

Cargo  vessels 

PassonKer  and  cargo  combined 

Colliers 

Car  floats 

MolaasescanierB 

Ferryboats 

Towmg  vessels 


Special  vessels: 

For  foreign  Oovemments.. 

Wrecking  tug 

Yachts 

Hoister 

Hopper  barge 

House  barge 

Lighter 

Elevator 

Trawlers 

Fireboat 


Num> 

Gross 

ber. 

tons. 

15,500 

500 

&51« 

300 

300 

500 

3 

900 

1 

100 

Num- 
ber. 


Not  stated. 
Total. 


64 

71 

10 

16 

19 

3 

5 

8 

2 


19 
13 


230 


Gross 
tons. 


1440,902 

309.741 

49,378 

47.113 

17.290 

15,000 

3,4M 

» 1,297 

925 


18,616 
17.590 


1 901.371 


1  Incomplete. 
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Iteniant  md  GovtntmtTU  thipbuUding,  Feb.  1, 1016. 


Num. 

Uerdtant 

Oanmmmt 

MCTChMlt 

eonitmctkm 
IblM  July  1, 

No. 

Oron 

tOM. 

"o 

DIipliKe- 

No.      SiS? 

33 
\3 

13 

13 

Bl,4« 

'ai'.stt 

4,M 

C.IK 

e '     34.  tn 

3          11. 817 

■» 

1 

100 

00 

30 

i 

"i Mil 

It 

«3,M0 

1 

1,000 

!    ?-3 

' 

s66 

1 

i9:o66 

\ 

■I;k 

la 

1 

020 

! 

3,5«0 

1 

C) 

l«ll,*7l 

«8 

1 178,319 

M 

'  Not  reported.  >  DctKUnl  ■Utement  Dot  aTsUabto. 

SUtl  menKoTd  vemtU  under  amttnuiwn  or  under  amtraa  on  Feb.  1, 1916. 

NEW  YOHK  BHIPBUILDINO  CO.,  CAUDEK,  N.  I. 


V«Md. 

Oron 
toooaca. 

SpMd. 

Ownar. 

T.... 

'ss.r 

Stamlard  Arrow.  ... 
KdTil  Arrow 

10  KO 
li.l«8 

IS 
i 

KmU. 
11.0 

Ills 

ii!o 

' ci)Mtirisi  TnirVportatroei  ci,'.'.'.'.'.'. 

GuirBaflnlngCo 

Hulk  Oil.... 

as:;; 

:::::£:::: 
!!!i;do!"'i 

Colllar 

■cii'i,-.::: 
t 

»■,  SB 

Koim:::;::::::::: 

WiDia,  ISM 

Bflvan  Arrow 

Pall,        1017 

do 

Naw  York  Canlral  and  Hadsoo 
RirerRallroMlCo. 

Spring,    1916 

'CoMtwtoi''iYaJiin»rtaUcii  Co! ! " !  J  CtJliar.'.'.'. !  I 
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NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDINQ  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.— Continued. 


Vessel. 


No.  183. 
No.  184. 
No.  185. 

No.  186. 
No.  187. 
No.  188. 
No.  189. 
No.  190. 


Oross 
tonnage. 


3,289 

5,266 

765 

765 

765 

765 

6,188 

10,250 


Speed. 


Knott. 
10.5 
10.5 


11.5 
11.0 


Owner. 


Pocahontas  Navigation  Co 

Darrow-Mann  Co 

New   York  Central  &   Hudson 
River  R.  R.  Co. 

do 

do 

do 

OuUReflninRCo 

Petroleum  Transport  Co 


Trade. 


Corner.. 

do... 

Carfloat. 


....do... 

do... 

do... 

Bulkoil. 
.....do... 


Probable  date 
of  launch. 


Suminer,  1917 

Do. 
Winter,  1916 

Do. 
Sprinir,  1917 

Do. 
Winter,  1917 
Spring,  1918 


Total,  23  vessels  of  119,744  gross  tons. 

FORE  RIVER  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


Texas 

New  York. 
Cu^adist.. 
No.  218.... 
Bucrosa    . . 

Miolero 

No.  251.... 
No.  253.... 
No.  254.... 
No.  255.... 
No.  284.... 
No.  265-... 


6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
3,000 
6.000 
6,000 


11 

11 

10} 

12 

10} 

lOj 

12 

11 

11 

m 

12 
12 


The  Texas  Co 

do 

Cuba  Distilling  Co 

LuckenT  ach  Steamship  Co. 

Cuba  Distilling  Co 

do 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Co. 

The  Texas  Co 

do 

.Argentinian  Government... 
Lnckenliach  Steamship  Co. 

do 

Spanish  Government 


Oil 

do 

Molasses. . . 
Freight.... 
Molasses... 

do 

Freight 

Oil 

do 

Naval 

Freight 

do 

Submarine. 


Launched. 
Feb.  16,1918 
Apr.  15,1918 
June    1.1916 
Mar.    1,1918 


Total,  13  vessels  of  66,000  gross  tons. 

HARLAN  &  HOLLINGSWORTH  CORPORATION,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


OoldSheU 

Pearl  Shell 

Georee  E.  Paddle- 
ford. 
Benjamin  Brewster 

W.  H.  Tilford 

No.  443 

No.  444 

No.  445 

No.  446 

No.  44.S 

No.  449 

No.  450 

No.  451 

No.  452 


5,605 

5,605 
5,347 

5,605 

5,605 

750 


2,010 

8,490 

5,6a5 
2,750 
5,605 

4,500 


4,500 
1,404 


11 

11 
11 

lOi 
lOi 
15 


10 

10} 

lOJ 

10 

11 

12* 
12i 


Shell  Co.  of  California, 
do 


Petroleum  Transport  Co. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. . 

,  - . .  .do , 

Wilmington  Steamboat  Co 


Baltimore  &  Carolina  Steamship 

Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. . . 


....do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co, 
do 


Ocran  Steamship  Co.  of  Savannah 


.do. 


New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co. 


Bulk  oil 
tanVer. 

do 

....do 


....do 

do 

Pas  Sanger 

and 

freiiht. 

Freight 

Bunk  oil 
tanVer. 

do 

Freii'ht 

Bulkoil 
tanker. 

Freight 
and  pas- 
senger. 

do 

Ferry 


Launched. 

Mar.  1,1916 
Feb.  15,1916 

June  1,1916 
Sept.  15,1916 
Feb.    1,1916 


June 
Dec. 


1,1916 
1,1916 


Jan.  15,1917 
Dec.  15,1916 
May     1, 1917 

Sept.    1,1917 


Apr.     1,1918 
Sept.   1,1916 


Total,  14  vessels  of  63,481  gross  tons. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO.,  NEWPORT  NEWS,VA. 


Charles  Pratt 

H.  H.Rogers 

Edf^r  F.  Lucken 
bach. 

Ant'verpen 

Henry  A.  Mallory. . 

Munalbro 

Wm.G.  Warden.. 
F.  Q.  Barstow.... 


10,935 

10,935 

8,000 

10\ 

12^ 

8,374 
6,000 

W 

4,387 
10,900 
10,900 

10 

lOJ 

lOj 

Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

....d3 

Edgar  F.  Luckenbach 


Standard  Oil  Co 

ICallory  Steamship  Co. 

Munson  Steamship  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 


Oil  carrier.. 
dr) 

Freight..., 


Oil  carrier.. 
Freight  and 
passenger. 
Freisht.... 
Oil  carrier. . 
do 


Feb^     1916 

Do. 
Apr.,      1916 

July  —.1916 
Oct.  —,1916 

Apr.  —.1918 
Nov.  —  1916 
Deo.  —,1916 
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Steel  merchant  vessels  under  construction  or  under  contract  on  Feb.  1,-1916 — Coctmudd. 
NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDINQ  A  DRY  DOCK  CO.,  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA.-Contlnued. 


VesseL 


No.  198 

Xo.  199.... 

No.  200 

No.  201 

Torrw 

El  MiraQte. 
ElCapltan. 
No.  205.... 
No.  206 


Gross    I    q^^ 
tonnage.  I    ^P^^- 


Owner. 


5,900 
5.^00 
4,600 
10.600 
5,125 
4,500 
4,500 
8,400 
4,600 


Knott. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
lOi 
10* 


Crowell  &  Tburlow  Steamship  Cx) . 

do 

Muns3n  Steamship  Line 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Southern  PaciilcCo 

do 

do 

Atlantic.  ef)ntneCo , 

Hanson  Steamship  Co 


Trade. 


Fre 


:r- 


.do. 


Oil  carrier. 

do 

Freii?ht... 

do 

Oil  carrier. 
do.... 


I'r  jbable  date 
of  launch. 


Sept.  — 
Dec.  - 
Feb.  - 
Aug.  - 
May  - 
Do. 
June  - 
July  - 
Nov.  — 


-,  1916 
-,  1916 
,1917 
-,  1917 
,  1917 

,1917 
,1917 
-,1917 


Total,  17  vessels  of  124,856  gross  tons. 


CHESTER  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  CHESTER,  PA. 


Unnamed 

Do... 
Do... 
Do... 

Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


5,000 

5,000 
4,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


For  foreign  account 


do 

For  local  owners 

For  foreign  account 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Oil   carry- 

...!^b 

Freighter . 
Oil    carry- 

...!^-o.... 

do.... 

do.... 


June  —,1916 

July  —,1916 
Oct.  —,1916 
Do. 

Nov.  — ,  1916 
Jan.  —,1917 
Apr.  —,1917 


Total,  7  vessels  of  34,000  gross  tons. 

ELLIOTT  MACniNE  CORPORATION,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


No.  6190-1. 
No.fil90-2. 
No.  'il90-3. 


250 
2.50 
250 


11 
11 
11 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co. 

do*. 

do 


Tan.  2.5,1916 
Feb.  25,1916 
Mar.  25,1916 


Total,  3  vessels  of  750  gross  tons. 
WILLL\M  CRAMP  &  SONS  SHIP  <b  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


No.  428 

JaUs-o 

Coahaila... 

No.  «l 

No.  432 

No.  i33 

No.  434 

No.  435 

8an!a  Ro«. 
?Bn\A  Paula 

No.  440 

No.  441 


7,100 

11 

2,900 

lOi 

2,900 

10) 

7,100 

11 

7.100 

11 

2,700 

12 

8,000 

17 

8,ono 

17 

6,300 

12 

6,300 

12 

7,100 

11 

7,100 

11 

Petroleum  Transport  Co. 
Mexican  Navigation  Co. , 


do 

Sun  Co 

do 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co 

Atlantic,    Gulf   &    west   Indies 
Steamship  Co. 

do 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 

do 

Petroleum  Transport  Co 

do 


Bulk  oil.... 
Pass,    and 

freight. 

do 

Bulk  oil.... 

do 

Carfwry... 
Pa.ss.    and 

freight. 

do 

Freight 

BiiikoilV.*! 
do 


Launched. 
Do. 

Do. 
May  15,1916 
June  15.1916 
July  20,1916 
Mar.    1, 1916 


Jan. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


2,1917 
2,1916 
1,1916 
1, 1916 
2, 1916 


Total,  12  vcssek  of  72,600  gross  tons. 


BALTIMORE  DRY  DOCKS  A  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


No.  74 
No.  75 
No.  76 
No.  77 
No.  7R 
No.  79 
No.  SO 


3,500 

m 

3,500 

11 

3,500 

11 

3,500 

lU 

3,  .500 

11 
11 

3,500 

3,500 

11* 

Trans- Atlantic  Motor  Ship  Co. 

do 

do 

do 

Christo.Ter  Hannevig 

do 

do 


Bulk  oil. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 


Apr.     1,1016 

Do. 
Oct.     1,1910 

Do. 


Total,  7  Tesaels  of  34,500  gross  tons. 
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MARYLAND  STEEL  CO.,  SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 


Vessel. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Artisan 

Arborean...'. . 

Margaret 

Mimsomo 

Munplace 

Cornelia 

Helen 

No.  157 

A.  C.  Bedford 
W.  C.  Teasle. 

Mavari 

Daioulri 

No.  IM 


5,800 
5,800 
3,450 
3.450 
3,450 
3,800 
3,800 
4,000 
10,000 
10,000 
7,150 
7,150 
3,450 


Speed. 


Knoti, 
10^ 
10! 
9 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
lOi 

lo; 

10' 

10 

9 


Owner. 


A  merican  Hawaiian  Steamsh  ip  Co . 

do 

A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co 

Munson  Steamship  Co 

do 

Bull  insular  Steamship  Co 

do 

Munson  Steamship  Co 

Standard  Ollco 

do 

Spanish-American  I.  Co 

do 

Christopher  Hannevip,  Jr 


Trade. 


Freight. 

'.'.'.'/.do'.'. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

BulV-  oil 
do.. 

Freipht. 

do.. 

do.. 


Probable  date 
of  launch. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

Apr. 

July 

Sept. 

Aug. 

>ov. 

Ja^. 

Ayr. 

May 

Fob. 


15,1016 

26. 1915 

15. 1916 
15,]91S 
15, 1916 
15, 1916 

1,1916 
15, 1916 
1.1P16 
1, 1917 
— ,  1917 
— ,  1917 
— ,  1917 


Total,  13  vessels  of  71,300  gross  tons. 

8PEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


John  T.  Donohue. 


Northern. 


Northern  Transportatlan  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co "... 

Northern  Transportation  Co 


Tug 

Oil  barge... 
Tug 


June    1,1916 

Do. 
Dee.     1,1916 


•    AMERICAN  BRIDGE  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


590 
590 
590 
590 
590 
060 
960 
960 
960 
580 
580 
580 
160 
38 
1,350 

310 


Crucible  Fuel  Co j  Coal  trade..!  Mar.  —,1910 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Lehteh  Valley  R.R,  Co 

!!!!!do!";!!!!!!!!*!!;;;!;!;!!!!!: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Smith-Hippen  Co 

F.  D.  Stout 

Morcan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R. 

AS.  S.  Co. 
R  ogers  Sand  Co 


do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Car  transfer 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Grain 

Pleasure... 
Car  transfer 


Sand. 


May 
June  — 

Do 
July — 

Do. 
Aug.— 

Do 
May  — 
Feb.  — 
Aug. 


,1916 
,1916 

pl916 

,  1916 

,  1916 
,  1916 
,  1916 


June  — ,  1916 


Total,  16  vesse  liof  10,388  gross  tons. 


MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


Geo.  A.  Wallace,  jr.. 


300 

300 
300 
100 


10 

10 

10 

9 


Bay  State  Fishing  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

do 

do 

City  of  Cleveland 


Trawler. . . . 

do 

Fire  boat . . 


May  15,1916 

June  15,1916 
July  15,1916 
May  15,1916 


Total,  4  vesseb,  of  1,000  gross  tons. 

AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


No.  713 
No.  714 
No.  715 
No.  716 
No.  717 
No.  718 

No.  459 
No.  460 


7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,400 
7,200 


2,100 
2,100 


10 
10 
10 
10 

Oi 
11 


l\ 


At  Lorain  (^Ohio)  yard. 


TnterlaVe  Steamship  Co.. 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co. 

Herbert  K.  (  a^es 

Pittsbur(!h  Steamship  Co.. 

M.  A.  Hanna&  Co 

Carl  D.  Bradley 


At  Cleveland  yard. 


.\.H.Slraugaards.. 
Arthur  Mathiesen . 


Freight. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Spring,  1916 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
1917  delivery 


Spring,  1916 
Da 
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Steel  merdiarU  vesseb  under  corutniction  or  under  contract  on  Feb,  i,  19 IS — Continued. 
AMERICAN  SmPBUILDINQ  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO-<k)ntIniied. 


VflSseL 


No.  195. 
No.  iy». 

Nt.  197. 
No.  19S. 


No.  79. 


No.  531. 


Gross 
toDnage. 


2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2.100 


2,100 


7,000 


Speed. 


KnoU. 
10 


n 


10 


Owner. 


At  Detroit  yard. 


Geo.  Hall  Coal  Co. 
A.  O.  Lindvlg 

ErIIngLimd 


At  Ckkoffo  yard, 

ErUng  Lund , 

At  Superior  (  Wis,)  yard. 
RoyM.  Wolvln 


Trade. 


Freiebt 

I  •  •  •  «UOa  •  •  •  • 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 


Probable  date 
of  launch. 


Spring,  1916 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


Da 


1016  delivery 


Total,  U  vessels  of  63,300  gross  tons. 

TQE  HERRESHOFF  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BRISTOL,  R.L 


Marietta. 


178 


J.  F.  Brown. 


Pleasuxe. . 


Apr.  — ,  1916 


COWLES  SHIPYARD  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

No.  60 

20 

8 

Harry  J.  Hntchinev. 

Mar. 

— ,  1916 

THE  CHARLES  BARNES  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

AiM^r^f^, 

300 

0 

South  Australian  Government 

River   im- 
p  0  V  e  - 
ment. 

Fall, 

1916 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,IND. 

450 
500 
550 
500 
500 
900 
1,200 


W.F.Mayo , 

Baton  I'ouge  Transportation  Co. .. 

Union  Ferry  Co , 

do 

Ames\ille  Ferry  Co 

L.^  J.  Ferry  Co 

I.  N.  Co.  of  New  York 


Ferry 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Passenger. 


Tbtal,7 


of  4,600  gross  tons. 

QUINTARD  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


MsryChflton. 


900 


17    Nantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Co. 


Apr.    1,1916 


DUBUQUE  BOAT  A  BOILER  WORKS,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 


Na35. 


25 


Evansville  R.  R.  Co. 


Pass. 


Mar.  20,1916 


BTATEN  ISLAND  SHIPBUILDINQ  CO.,  PORT  RICHMOND,  N.  Y. 


Na  675. 
No.  676. 
Na677. 
Na680. 
Na681. 

Na684. 


178 
178 
500 
300 
300 

241 


Magnolia  Petroleum  Co 

Standard  OUCo 

International  Elevating  Co 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 

New  York   Central   4e   Hudson 

River  R.  R.  Co. 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co 


Towing... 

do.... 

Elevator.. 
Stm.  lishter 
House  Dge 


Tug. 


Launched. 
Feb.    6,1916 


Total,  6  venels  of  1,697  gross  tons. 
32910—1^ 
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BATH  mON  WORKS,  BATH,  MS. 


Vessel. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Speed. 

Owner. 

Trade. 

Probable  date 
of  launch. 

No.  09 

300 
800 
800 

KnolM. 
29 

P.  N,  Rouse 

Yacht...... 

Car  float... 
.  ....do. . . . . 

Apr.  — ,  1916 

No.  71 

No.  72 

No.  73 

26 
26 

> 

Yacht 

.....do..... 

No.  74 

Total,  6  vessels  of  1,900  gross  tons. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No.  123. 
No.  124. 
No.  125. 

No.  126. 

No.  127. 

No.  128. 
No.  129. 
No.  130. 
No.  131. 
No.  132. 

No.  133. 
No.  134. 
No.  135. 
No.  136. 

No.  137. 
No.  138. 
No.  139. 
No.  140. 
Na  141. 


7,100 

11 

8,100 

11 

7,100 

11 

6,430 

11 

9,728 

16 

8,100 

7,200 

7,200 

7,100 

6,200 

6,200 

10,600 

10,600 

6,200 

6,200 

6,200 

6,200 

7,200 

7,200 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  Callfomia Oil  tanker. . 

Standard  Cll  Co.  of  California do. 


Standard  Transportation  Co.  of 

Del&ware 
Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Co. 


Matson  Navigation  Co. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York. 

J.  W.  Van  Dyke 

do 

Vacuum  Oil  Co 

Walker- Armstrong  Co 


Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Co 

Standard  OH  Co.  of  New  Jenej. . . 

do 

Standard  Transportation  Co.  of 
Delaware. 

do. 

(Not  given) 

(Not  given) 

Wilhelm  Jebeen 

(Not  given) 


.do 

General 

cargo. 
Cargo  and 

passenger. 
Gil  tanker.. 

. ...  .do 

do 

do 

General 

cargo. 

do 

OU  tanker.  . 

....do. 

General 

cargo. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

on  tanker.. 
....do 


Feb.  5,191S 
July  5, 1916 
Aug.    5, 1916 

Apr.    1,1916 

Nov.    4,1916 

Aug.  12,1916 
Nov.  18,1916 
Dec.  1G,1916 
Jan.  —,1917 
Oct.     2, 1916 

Do. 
Jan.     2, 1017 
1  eb.    2, 1917 
Nov.  25,1916 

Do. 
Jan.   25,1917 

Do. 
Mar.    5, 1917 

Do. 


Total,  19  vessels  of  140,658  gross  tons. 

TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


No.  131. 
No.  132. 
No.  133. 
No.  134. 
No.  135. 
No.  136. 
No.  137. 


1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
7,700 


lOi 


Smith  Shipping  Co.  (Inc.). 

do 

do 

.....do 


.do. 
.do. 


Great  Lakes  Steamship  Co. 


Freight 


ei|h1 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do 

.do. 


Apr;. 

Do. 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Aug^ 

Do. 


1916 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


Total,  7  vessels  of  17,900  gross  tons. 

CHICAGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


No.  79. 


2,100 


n 


For  Norwegian  interests. 


Passenger 
and  freight. 


June,      1916 


•  MOORE  &  SCOTT  IRON  WORKS,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


No.  108. 

No.  109. 
No.  110. 


5,000 
5,000 


For  French  own^s. 


Rolph  Navigation  Co 

Port  0>sta  Steamship  Co. 


Hopper 
barge. 

Cargo 

do 


Total,  3  vesseb  of  10,000  gross  tons. 

JAMES  REES  &  SONS  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


For  foreign  owners . 


River. 


May,     18U 
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Steel  merchant  vessels  under  constmction  or  under  contract  on  Feb.  /,  1916 — Continued  • 
CLINTON  SHIPBUILDINO  A  REPAIR  CO.,  PHILADELPHU,  PA. 


VesMl. 

Orms 
tonnage. 

Speed. 

Owner. 

Trade. 

Probable  date 
of  launch. 

Na29 

Knots. 

Kewtoa  SnsDly  Co.  a, 

Holster 

Coastwise.. 

Feb.  15,1010 
June    1, 1910 

No.  30 

fiOO 

Jameii  J.  McNallv 

Total,  2  y 


of  600  gross  tona. 

GREAT  LASLES  ENOINEERINO  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


No.  153. 

No.  154. 
No.  155. 
No.  156. 

No.  157. 
No.  158. 
No.  ISO. 

No.  160. 

No.  161. 
No.  162. 

No.  163. 


500 

10 

8,000 

10 

4,810 

10 

2,480 

10 

2,500 

10 

2,600 

10 

1,710 

10 

2,480 

10 

2,200 

10 

2,550 

10 

2,550 

10 

7,700 

10 

2,550 

10 

Merritc  &  Chapman. 


Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co 

Wyandotte  Transportation  Co. 
Adler  (Inc.) 


Clyde  Steamship  Co. 

...:.do 

J.  L  Crosthwaite 


Adler  (Inc.) 

Argentina  Goysnmisnt. 


Wrecking 

tug. 
Freiiht... 

«  •  •  •  •  \Av  ■  •  •  •  • 

Coast  col- 
lier. 

Coast  freight 

do.... 

Lake  and 
coast. 

Coast  col- 
lier. 

OU 

Coast  ool- 
Uer. 

do..... 

Bulkfreij^t 

Collier 


Spring,   1017 
Do. 


Total,  13  yeaseb  of  42,530  gron  tons. 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


No.  15. 


3,500 


0 


For  European  owners. 


Freight.. 


Sept.    1,1910 


THE  PU8EY  A  JONES  CO.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

« 


No.  1300.... 
No.  1306.... 
No.  1306.... 
Winterthnr. 
No.  1313.... 
No.  1335.... 


328 
328 
328 
100 
300 
300 


Pennsylymoia  R.  R.  Co 

.....do. 

do 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R.  0>. 

W.  AlK.  Fletcher  Co 

Notgiyea 


Frei! 


r 


do.. 

Towing. 

do.., 

do... 


Dec.  20,1916 
Jan.  29,1910 
Feb.  29,1910 
Mar.  1, 1910 
Apr.  6,1916 


Total,  6  yenels  of  1/S84  gross  tons. 

TAMPA  FOUNDRY  A  MACHINE  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


2,000 


(Central  Hudson  Steamboat  0>. 


Secretary  Redfield.  This  shows  that  the  merchant  tonnage  now 
building  is  considerably  more  than  double  the  amount  of  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  it  is  nearly  seven  times 
greater  than  the  amoimt  which  was  built  July  1,  1914,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  The  construction  for  the  Navy, 
and  for  other  branches  oi  the  Government,  however,  is  not  as  much 
as  it  was  in  1913  and  1914,  and  therefore  the  progress  in  merchant 
ship  construction  is  doubly  noteworthy. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  says: 

war  losses  of  8hiffino. 

February  9, 1916. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  losses  of  ships  during  the  war  has  been  carried 
from  week  to  week  in  Fairplay,  a  recognized  standard  British  weekly  shipping  pub- 
lication. Each  week  since  ^  arly  in  the  war  this  paprr  has  published  a  list  of  vessels 
reported  during  the  week  as  sunk  by  submarine  s,  mines,  war  ships,  etc.  The  i3sue 
of  Fairplay  for  January  13  reports* the  tonnage  lost  up  to  that  date  at  1,816,001  ei03s 
tons.  This  include  s  ships  und<  r  all  flam,  neutral  as  well  as  belligt  ront,  both  of  the 
allies  and  the  German  combination.  The  number  is  not  statt  d,  nor  is  it  very  impor- 
tant, as  it  includes  hundreds  of  small  trawlers  and  fishing  vessels  sunk  in  the  Korth 
Sea.  As  the  lost  vessels  are  reported  by  name  from  week  to  week,  if  it  were  worth. 
while  the  total  number  could  be  counted  up.  Some  of  the  vessals  reportrd  in  this 
tabulation  were  doubtless  lost  through  ordinary  causes  and,  of  cours3,  it  is  possible 
that  some  war  losses  have  not  been  included,  though  the  effort  has  evidently  been 
made  to  make  the  statement  complete.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  }rou  would  be  safe 
in  saving  that  the  shipping  absolutely  destroyed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
round  numbers  is  approximately  1,800,000  gross  tons. 

I^ndon  Syren  ana  Shipping  for  January  5  devotes  several  pages  to  British  ships 
which  have  been  lost  through  the  war,  and  summarizes  these  losses  as  follows: 

Gross  tons. 

British  shipping  interned  in  German  ports 172, 554 

British  shipping  captured  by  the  Turks 11, 570 

British  shipping  sunk  prior  to  February  18,  mainly  by  enemy  cruisers 272, 488 

British  shipping  sunk  since  the  blockade  was  declared,  missing  vessels,  etc .  762, 534 

Total 1,219,146 

• 

The  same  issue  of  Fairplay,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  states  that  the  total 
German  vessels  captured  or  sunk  by  the  allies  number  537,  of  1,263,539  gross  tona. 
As  you  will  recall,  the  allies  have  captured  a  number  of  German  ships  as  prizes,  but 
have  sunk  very  few,  except  auxiliary  cruisers  such  as  the  Kaiser  Withelm  der  Grouse, 
the  Cap  Tra/alger  and  similar  vessels.  In  the  British  submarine  blockade  of  the 
Baltic,  however,  between  October  3  and  November  2,  22  German  merchant  ships 
were  sunk,  beaiaes  sevend  captured.  The  loss  of  Scandinavian  ships  in  the  so-called 
war  zone  has  been  very  heavy. 

£.  T.  Ohamberlain^ 
,  Commiuioner, 

P.  S. — Fat  comparison,  note  that  from  ordinary  causes  the  losses  of  shipping  during 
1913  amounted  to  667,547  gross  tons;  in  1912,  to  748,965  gross  tons;  in  1911,  to  884,843 
gross  tons;  1910,  947,^  gross  tons. 

E.  T.  C. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  a  statement 
showing  the  comparison  of  vessels  building  in  the  United  States  on 
the  1st  of  July  for  each  of  the  last  15  years,  a  statement  showing  tlio 
merchant  vessels  under  construction  abroad,  and  also  a  statement 
dealing  with  the  war  losses  in  shipping,  which  for  the  purposes  of 
the  record  I  will  briefly  state  is  placed  by  the  recognized  P'nglish 
standard  paper,  called  l^'airplay,  at  something  in  exr-ess  of  1,800,000 
tons  up  to  January. 

(The  statements  follow:) 
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MerchatU  vesnls  under  constmction  abroad. 


Sept.  30, 
1910. 


Aii5tri»*Huxigar7. 

Belgium 

Briti'ih  colonies.. 

Chiitt 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 


Total    United 
andooloniee. 
Other  countries 


Kingdom 


Onmd  total. 


38,620 

5,250 

10,133 


525 

91,426 

139,117 

500 
44,153 
11,233 
37, 112 
21,151 

700 


7,082 

10,960 

1, 154, 197 


1,164,330 
407.819 


1,672,149 


Sept.  30, 
1911. 


50,117 

9,414 

2,586 

6,146 

15,645 

125,160 

273,185 

490 

74,256 

19,245 

22,038 

18,145 

220 


3,838 

4,740 

1,446,317 


1,448,903 
622,639 


2,071,542 


Sept.  30, 
1912. 


66,000 
16,680 
11,186 


22,578 
119,618 
467,763 


103,060 
45,393 
48,219 
83,786 


1,010 

6,300 

12,740 

1,846,829 


1,858,015 
943,167 


2,801,182 


Sept.  30, 
1913. 


June  30, 
1914. 


68,734 

14,827 

36,923 

5,114 

25,257 

249,595 

535,555 

361 

128,730 

56,126 

64,905 

41,746 


92,767 

5,792 

36,574 


25,671 
226,779 
547,050 


12,128 

2,830 

16,665 

1,987,254 


2,024,177 
1,222,573 


3,246,750 


116.137 
69,098 
91,510 
38,776 


20,667 

4,429 

17,001 

1,722,128 


1,758,702 
1,255,677 


3,014,379 


1915-16. 


r^ 


1,506,926 


1  Folly  emploved  for  two  or  three  years. 
*  Almost  Wholly  engaged  in  naval  work. 
a  Filled  with  orders  up  to  1917-18. 


•  Short  of  coal. 

•  Busy  with  naval  and  merchant  work. 

•  Yards  fail;  sending  orders  to  United  States. 


Compar%8on  of  $teel  vessels  building  in  the  United  States,  1900-1915, 


Date. 


Aug.  15,1900. 
Jane  15,1901. 
Juhv' 1,1903.. 
July  1,1908.. 
Julv  1,1904.. 
July  1,1905.. 
Julv  1,1906.. 
July  1,1907.. 
Julv  1,1908.. 
Juiv  1,1900.. 
Julv  1, 1910.. 
July  1,1911.. 
JttJv  1,1912.. 
July  1,1913. . 
Julv  1,1014.. 
July  1,1915.. 


Merchant. 


LidLe. 


Num- 
ber. 


20 
26 
39 
30 
1 
27 
33 
50 


13 
36 
53 
61 
63 
17 
14 


Gross 
tons. 


70,119 
81,780 
124,537 
109,020 
400 
104,067 
175,472 
253,949 


41,396 
59,692 
71,769 
78,353 
40,849 
39,337 
15,051 


Seaboard. 


Num- 
ber. 


48 
63 
65 
58 
56 
49 
78 
84 
13 
52 
63 
26 
80 
71 
24 
62 


Gross 
tons. 


207,561 

2;  3, 865 

222,949 

146,655 

94,588 

86,836 

159,299 

149,524 

14,775 

127,453 

86,075 

28,626 

192,960 

169, 5S0 

104,631 

204,138 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


68 

'89 

104 

88 

67 

76 

111 

134 

13 

65 

99 

79 

131 

134 

41 

76 


Gross 
tons. 


277,680 
355,645 
347,486 
255, 6T  5 

94,988 
190,903 
334,771 
403,473 

14,775 
168,848 
145,767 
100,395 
271,313 
210,429 
143,968 
310,089 


GoTamment. 


Num-  Dlsplace- 
ber.  !    ment. 


47 

71 

67 

47 

38  I 

39 

29 

45  1 

82  I 

52 

45| 
130  > 

85 
123  • 

58 

69  ! 


113,329 
281, 148 
269.890 
334,147 
331,435 
308,;  02 
237,814 
151,993 
136,091 
164,184 
184,096 
•119,449 
234,923 
230,673 
142,910 
190,790 


TotaL 


Num- 
ber. 


115 
160 
171 
135 

95 
115 
140 
179 

95 
117 
144 
209 
216 
257 

99 
145 


Tons. 


391,009 
636,793 
617,376 
589,822 
426,423 
499,605 
572,686 
555,466 
150,866 
333,032 
329,863 
219,844 
506,236 
441,102 
286,878 
500,879 


The  Chairman.  Loss  of  British  shipping  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  All  shipping.  Of  course  tliat  does  not  in- 
clude any  interned  shipping. 

Then  I  have  also  a  statement  here  of  the  requirements  of  the  Italian 
law  as  regards  licenses  for  shipping  trade,  which  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  committee. 
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(The  statement  follows:) 

{Ps.  23-35,  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  United  States  Senate.  63d 
Cong..  3d  sess..  on  S.  J.  Res.  112, 8. 6076,  and  S.  7038,  "To  promote  safety  of  navigation  on  water,"  Tniun- 
day,  June  6, 1013.] 

LIGSN8B  FOB  TRADE. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  Italian  emigration  act  of  1901,  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing 
on  the  first  three  sections  of  S.  6976,  are  found  in  article  13  of  that  law.  That  axticle 
provides  for  the  license  of  a  person  or  corporation  to  engage  in  the  emigration  business, 
provided  he  can  furnish  transportation  through:  (a)  Italian  steamship  company; 
lb)  foreien  steamship  companies;  (c)  Italian  steamship  owners,  either  an  individual  or 
several  furnishing  different  ships;  (d)  foreign  shipowners,  chartering  to  Italians  or 
foreigners.    The  text  of  the  law  then  provides: 

''Art.  13.  *  *  *  (cO  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  foreign  steamship  companies 
shall  be  recorded  upon  paying  a  fixed  dut^  of  500  to  3,000  lira,  in  proportion  to  their 
capital  stock.    (Lira-franc=19.4  cents,  United  States.) 

''Any  authorization  which  shall  increase  such  capital  stock  shall  be  recorded  on 
pa3rment  of  a  fixed  duty,  the  amoimt  of  which  shall  be  determined  proportionately  to 
the  duty  paid  for  the  res^istration  of  the  deed  of  incorporation,  in  proportion  to  the 
original  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

''Foreign  companies,  owners,  and  charterers  shall  be  licensed  only  on  condition  that 
they  appoint  as  their  representatives  an  Italian  subject  residing  in  the  Kingdom,  or  an 
Italian  firm  legallv  constituted,  and  provided  they  submit  to  the  laws  and  by-laws  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  to  all  subseauent  amendments  thereto. 

"Such  license  shaU  hold  gooa  for  12  months  and  may  be  renewed  subject  to  the  Pay- 
ment each  year  of  a  duty  011,000  lira,  and  a  security  of  not  less  than  3,000  lira  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  foreign  ofllce,  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  business  it  may  cover. 

"The  application  for  the  granting  of  such  a  license  implies  the  acceptance  of  all  the 
obligations  imposed  on  the  carrier  by  this  law. 

"The  foreign  office  after  hearing  the  council  of  emigration  may  by  an  official  decree 
deny,  limit,  or  withdraw  such  license. 

'The  security  shall  guarantee  in  the  first  place  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  obligations 
assumed  by  the  carrier  and  his  representative  toward  the  emigrants,  and,  secondly, 
the  payment  of  all  pecuniary  penalties  to  which  the  carrier  or  ms  representative  may 
be  liable  under  this  law.  Such  security  shaU  be  made  good  whenever  it  may  have 
been  impaired;  if  not  made  |;ood  the  license  shall  be  null  and  void.  It  shall  be 
refunded,  excepting  when  suit  mav  be  pending,  six  months  after  the  carrier  shall 
have  ceased  to  act  in  this  capacity.'*  . 

The  reeulations  imder  the  act  (Part  III)  provide,  amon^  other  matters: 

Art.  42.  In  order  to  obtain  a  license  as  carrier,  steamship  companies,  ssmdlcates  ol 
Italian  owners,  owners  or  charterers,  in  whose  name  the  license  is  to  be  made  out, 
sh^  send  in  their  appUcation  to  the  commissioner  general,  indicating: 

1.  Name,  gross  and  net  tonnage,  speed,  and  flag  of  the  steaners  which  the  applicant 
offers  for  the  transport  of  emigrants,  and  the  approximate  number  of  emigrants  that 
each  steamer  can  carry. 

2.  The  transoceanic  voyages  the  applicant  proposes  to  undertake  and  the  usual 
ports  of  call. 

3.  The  proposed  price  of  passage,  according  to  voyages  and  steamers,  for  the  trans- 
port of  orainary  passengers  and  of  emifi;rant8. 

To  this  appbcation  must  be  attachea  also: 

(a)  Documents  stating  who  is  authorized  to  sign  for  the  firm  in  matters  referring 
to  emigration  and  all  obligations  resulting  therefrom  in  the  case  where  the  applica- 
tion is  made  by  an  Italian  steamship  company. 

(b)  Articles  of  incorporation  duly  reglsterea,  certificate  from  qualified  harbor  mas- 
ter stating  what  steamers  the  owners  offer,  and  a  certificate  from  the  civil  court  nam- 
ing the  persons  authorized  to  sign  for  the  firm  when  the  request  is  made  by  a  syndicate 
of  Italian  steamship  owners. 

(c)  An  authentic  copy  of  articles  of  incorporation,  duly  verified,  when  the  appli- 
cation is  made  by  foreign  steamship  compames. 

(d)  A  certificate  from  the  harbor  master  stating  the  qualification  of  the  owner  of 
the  steamers  named  in  the  application  if  made  by  an  Italian  owner. 

(e)  A  declaration  from  a  competent  foreign  authority,  duly  verified,  stating  that 
the  applicant  manages  the  steamers  named  in  the  application  if  made  by  a  foreign 
owner.  • 
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(/)  The  charter  party  for  the  ship,  duly  authenticated,  when  the  application  is 
made  by  an  Italian  or  foreign  charterer  or  by  any  company  or  owner  who  besideB 
their  own  ships  charter  steamers  for  the  transport  of  emigrants. 

(7)  An  autnentic  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  containing  the  members  of 
the  Italian  firm  who  are  authorized  to  sign  for  same,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  having 
been  appointed  to  act  for  a  foreign  company,  owner,  or  charterer. 

(h)  All  other  documents  that  the  applicant  may  consider  useful  in  showing  the 
qualit}^  and  importance  of  the  emigration  business  he  intends  to  carry  on. 

Foreign  companies,  owners,  or  charterers  shall  also  produce  an  authentic  copy  of 
the  power  of  attorney,  duly  registered,  nominating  tneir  special  ^ent,  who  shall 
reside  in  Home,  Genoa,  Naples,  or  in  Palermo,  as  well  as  an  undertaking  to  abide 
by  Italian  laws  and  regulations  in  all  matters  connected  with  emigration  and  result- 
ing therefrom. 

Art.  44.  «  *  ♦  When  foreign  carriers  shall  so  request  in  their  application,  they 
shall  have  the  option  of  depositing  with  the  cassa  depositi  e  prestiti  in  State  bonds  a 
special  security  guaranteeing  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  in  force  regarding  the  trans- 
port of  passengers  not  classified  as  emigrants,  as  per  article  91  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Code,  in  the  place  of  the  one  provided  for  by  article  68  of  the  regulations  approved 
by  royal  decree  May  20,  1897,  N.  178,  and  October  19,  1898.  N.  454. 

Th3  amount  of  such  guaranty  shall  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  marine  and 
shall  remain  deposited  until  four  months  after  the  final  transport  of  such  passengers 
or  until  other  action  is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  same  minister  which  will  release  same. 

Art.  46.  In  order  to  obtain  a  license  as  emigrant  carrier,  foreign  companies  shall 
pay  for  the  registration  of  their  articles  of  incorporation  a  fixed  sum  of  SOO  lire  if  their 
paid-up  capital  stock  shall  not  exceed  5,000,000  lire.  Above  this  the  r^istration 
duty  snail  be  increased  by  100  lire  for  every  additional  million  or  fraction  of  a  mil- 
lion capital  stock. 

Art.  94.  All  steamers  for  which  is  made  application  to  carry  emigrants  on  trans- 
oceanic voyages,  whether  national  or  foreigp,  snail  comply  with  the  standard  of  sea- 
worthiness as  to  speed,  safety,  internal  fittings  and  apparatus  prescribed  by  the  law 
and  the  regulations  of  this  act. 

The  emigrant  carriers  and  the  captains  in  command  of  the  steamers  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  sJl  infringements  which  may  be  made  in  respect  of  the  conditions  of  the 
steamers.  Such  responsibility  diall  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  of  the  ordinary  or 
special  inspections  of  the  steamers  by  the  Gdvemment  authorities. 

Art.  95.  The  said  steamers  shall  pass  survey  and  inspection  of  hull,  engine,  and 
boilers  as  per  article  77  of  the  code  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

Foreign  steamers  which  shall  oidy  call  at  Italian  ports  provided  they  have  been 
inspected  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  countries  to  which  they  beloi^,  and 
that  such  survey  has  been  visaed  by  the  Italian  consul,  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
inspected  in  Italy. 

Art.  97.  *  *  *  1.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  life  belt  for  every  emigrant  and 
other  person  on  board,  and  same  shall  be  placed  near  the  respective  berths. 

2.  The  lifeboats  which  the  steamers  are  compelled  to  carry  shall  be  placed  under 
davits,  conlpletely  ready  to  be  put  into  the  water,  and  corresponding  in  number  and 
capacity  to  what  is  specified  in  table  (G)  (British  table). 

If  the  normal  numoer  of  boats  under  davits  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  all  persons 
on  board,  considering  that  each  adult  person  or  each  couple  of  children  from  1  to  10 
years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  10  cubic  feet,  additional  boats  in  wood  or  metal,  or  life 
rafts,  of  a  system  approved  by  the  commission  mentioned  in  article  139  of  the  present 

by-law  shall  be  added  thereto. 

»  »♦♦»»» 

(The  regulations  cover  about  100  pages,  and  cover  sanitary  details  and  many  other 
matters.) 

The  Chaerman.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  license  features  o 
this  biU? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  The  vessels  which  are  now  being  con- 
structed in  this  country  are  divided  as  follows:  Sixty-four  tankers, 
71  cargo  boats,  10  passenger  and  cargo  boats,  16  colliers,  19  car 
floats,  and  50  of  other  classes,  a  total  of  230,  amounting  to  901,471 
gross  tons. 

Nearly  half  of  the  tonnage  is  made  up  of  oil  tankers.  The  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  in  their  statement  as  to  the  vessels  necessary  to 
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support  our  fleet,  put  no  limit  on  the  number  of  oil  vessels  required 
as  auxiliaries  for  the  Navy,  stating  that  they  desire  "  as  many  as 
possible.^'  The  number  of  coUiers  desired  to  keep  the  Navy  up  to  its 
present  size  in  time  of  war  would  be  250. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  tonnage  now  building  is  as 
as  follows:  Tne  Delaware,  65  vessels,  292,000  gross  tons;  the  Chesa- 
peake, 43  vessels,  221,000  gross  tons;  Pacific  coast,  31  vessels,  173,000 
gross  tons;  Great  Lakes  and  rivers,  64  vessels.  142,000  gross  tons: 
New  England,  19  vessels,  68,000  gross  tons;  otners,  8  vessels,  4,000 

Soss  tons;  making  an  aggregate  of  230  vessels  and  901,000  tons. 
■  these  16  are  over  10,000  tons;  33,  7,000  to  10,000  tons;  47,  5,000 
to  7,000  tons;  10,  4,000  to  5,000  tons;  and  16,  4,000  to  5,000  tons. 

There  is  one  vard  which  is  advertising  that  it  can  fill  an  order  for 
a  vessel  in  the  last  quarter  of  1916,  the  present  year  (that  means  in 
December);  another  ship  in  two  months  thiBreafter  and  another  in 
two  months  thereafter  and  another  in  two  months  thereafter.  This 
is  the  most  daring  statement  that  I  have  seen.  It  comes  nearfer  to 
the  present  time  than  any  other  yard.  This  is  a  new  yard,  just 
organized  tb  build  standardized  ships  all  aUke,  and  with  that  excep- 
tion— and  that  exception  is  not  likely  to  last  many  days — I  doubt 
if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  ship  in  this  country,  at  least  xmtil  the 
latter  part  of  1917. 

Our  department  is  now  building^  vessels  in  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. ; 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Long  Beach,  near  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal. ;  Seattle,  Wash. ;  and  Manitowoc,  Wis.  We  have  thus  had 
to  scatter  our  requirements  in  that  way  in  order  to  get  ships  con- 
structed at  all.  The  condition  of  the  ship-building  industry  in  this 
country  is  that  of  very  serious  congestion,  and  will  be  for  a  great 
while  to  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  situation  is  quite  as  remarkable 
for  certain  novel  developments  in  the  merchant  marine  as  it  is  for 
its  extraordinary  activities.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  through  the  assistance  of  one  of  our  commercial  attach^^ 
the  Spanish  market  for  coal  was  opened  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
market  which  takes  3,000,000  tons  a  year  became  available  for  the 
first  time  to  us.  We  were  at  once  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  get  the  coal  carried.  Incidentally,  it  may  bo  of  some  importance 
to  note  that  one  of  the  ocean  fleets  that  are  building  now  is  for  a  coal 
company.  I  took  up  the  question  with  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  which  as  you  know  is  perhaps  our  most  severe  classification 
society,  and  which  represents  the  great  marine  insurance  companies, 
as  to  whether  the  well-known  New  England  i^oast  schooners  could  bo 
used  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade.  I  was  assured  at  first  that  they 
could  not  get  insurance  and  so  could  not  be  used.  In  answer  to 
my  question  as  to  whther  they  were  not  the  cheapest  known  ocean 
carriers  for  bulk  trade  for  long  distances  they  told  me  that  they  were. 
There  was  nothing  as  cheap.  And  to  make  the  story  short,  after 
some  negotiations  they  did  arrange  to  insure  the  bi^  wooden  schooners 
south  01  the  line  from  Cape  Finis terre  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  have 
been  sending  out  those  vessels,  carrying  4,000  or  5,000  tons  of  coal 
each,  to  Spam  from  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  could  send  more,  however, 
if  we  had  them.  Tliat  led  me  to  ask  these  gentlemen  why  if  the 
American  coast  schooner  was  the  cheapest  known  carrier  of  bulk 
freight  we  didn't  buUd  steel  schooners,  and  why  we  didn't  put  into 
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them  intemal-K^ombustion  engines  which  would  drive  them  at  low 
speed,  and  if  they  would  not  be,  when  thus  made,  the  cheapest  ocean 
carriers  in  the  world.  On  consideration  they  answered  in  the  aflSrm- 
ative.  The  correspondence  is  here.  The  matter  dropped  until  last 
fall.  Last  fall  the  firm  of  Cox  &  Stevens  in  New  York  designed  a  type 
of  vessel  on  those  lines,  and  very  promptly  thereafter  the  Smith  Ship- 
ping Co.  of  New  York  undertook  their  construction  in  the  yard  of  the 
Toledo  Ship  Building  Co.,  placing  a  contract  for  two  of  these  vessels 
at  first,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  two  more,  and  then  taking  the 
two,  and  then  shortly  after  taking  two  more,  so  that  there  are  under 
construction  in  that  yard  six  of  this  new  type  of  vessel,  of  which  the 
drawings  are  here. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  For  ocean  work  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  ocean  work,  transoceanic  service. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  would  you  get  them  through  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Through  the  Welland  Canal.  They  are 
built  several  feet  short  of  the  canal-lock  length  in  order  to  get  tnrough 
the  Welland  Canal.  I  am  so  interested  in  this  development  of  this 
ocean  work  that  I  had  our  superintendent  of  marine  construction, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Gillette,  go  to  the  Toledo  yards  and  look  into  the  matter 
himself.  He  reported  favorably  to  me  on  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  and  gave  an  estimate  of  their  operating  cost,  and  that  state- 
ment by  him,  as  of  December  9,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

December  9,  1915. 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.  haa  contract  and  will  construct  6  auxiliary  steel  schooners, 
each  having  4  masts,  400  horeeppwer  Bolinder  internal-combustion  propelling  engine 
and  steam  boiler  for  auxiliary  winches,  etc. 

Contract  will  amount  to  about  $225,000  for  each  boat  completed,  but  their  contract 
price  is  for  the  hull  and  installation  of  machinery,  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
owners.  Engines  cost  $16,000  each,  or  $40  per  horsepower,  plus  other  steam  winches, 
boilers,  etc. 

Vessels  are:  Length  over  all,  261  feet;  beam,  43  feet  6  inches;  depth,  23  feet  6 
inches;  displacement  at  18  feet  draft  in  salt  water,  4,300  tons;  cargo  capacity,  3,000 
tons.    (One  thousand  tons  of  steel  in  vessel.) 

Calculations  are  for  a  steaming  radius  of  3,000  miles. 

They  built  similar  vessels  in  1912,  same  length  and  beam,  but  27  feet  6  inches  deep, 
for  $211,000,  fitted  with  steam  propulsion  of  1,200  horsepower,  which  were  put  m 
complete,  boilers,  engines,  auxiliaries,  etc.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $30  per  horsepower. 
Ten  per  cent  should  be  added  for  increase  m  cost  of  material  approaching  approxi- 
mately $230,000.  Mr.  Calder  says  cost  of  vessels  about  same  comparing  steam  with 
oil  propulsion  on  account  of  extra  cost  of  sails,  masts,  auxiliary  gear,  and  machinery. 

If  vessels  can  be  run  between  ports  where  oil  is  obtainable,  the  oil-propalled  ia 
probably  cheaper,  but  builders  question  reliability  of  oil  engines.  Crew  about  same; 
reduced  engine-room  force  offset  by  extra  men  needed  to  handle  sails. 

1200  horsepower  steam.  8  knots  per  hour  )3000  miles. 

1)  pounds  coal  per  horsepower  hour. 


1800  pounds  coal  per  horsepower  hour. 
375  hours  steaming. 


375 


9000 
12600 
5400 

2240)675000(301  tons  coal  consumed. 

6720         |2. 50  cost  coal  per  ton  on  Lakes. 

3000  $752. 50  cost  coal  for  3000  miles=25  cents  per  mile. 
2240 
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400  horsepower  oil  engine,  at )  pint  per  horBepower=25  gallons  per  hour. 

375  hoiirs. 
25 


* 


1875 
750 

42  gallon8=l  barrel)9375  gallons  con8umed(223+ 

84 

97 
84 

135 
126 

9 

224  barrels  oil  consumed,  at  $1  per  barrel =|224;  cost  of  oil  for  3000  miles  full 
power=$0.074}  per  mile. 

The  builders  suggest  obtaining  a  prospectus  from  the  Smith  Shipping  Co.,  116 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  the  owners  of  the  boats  to  be  built. 

Builders  do  not  know  the  complement  of  the  crew,  but  would  say  offhand: 

1  captain,  estimated f  175 

3  mates,  1  at  $100,  2  at  $80 260 

3  quartermasters,  estimated,  $35 105 

3  engineers,  estimated,  lat$125,  2at$90 305 

3  oilers,  estimated,  $40 120 

9  sailors,  $30 270 

5galleymen,  estimated,  lat$50,  2  at  $35,  2  at  $25 170 

27  Total per  month..  1,405 

E.  C.  GiLLBTTB. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you  give  us  the  dimensions  and  tonnage  of  those 
^efeels  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Ahout  3,000  tons  cargo  capacity,  Judge 
Hardy,  and  the  vessels  are  261  feet  long  over  all,  43  feet  6  inches  heam, 
23  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  with  a  light  draft  of  10  feet  and  a  loaded 
draft  of  about  18  feet.    They  are  very  powerful  cargo  carriers. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  machinery,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  macmnery  is  the  Bounders  oil  engine,  and 
if  my  understanding  of  it  is  correct  that  engine  uses  0.55  of  a  pint  per 
horsepower-hour,  costing  not  more  than  2  J  cents  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  can  t  build  vessels  of  a 
larger  type  of  that  style  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir;  none  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  have  the  cost? 

Secretary  Redfield.  $225,000.  They  were  oflFered  a  premium 
over  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  includes  engines  and  everything? 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  I  recaU  it,  these  vessels  in  comparison 
with  the  cheapest  type  of  Norwegian  vessel,  are  operated  in  tne  pro- 
portion of  15  to  25  or  40  per  cent  less. 

But  we  found  on  gomg  to  the  Pacific  coast — ^Mr.  Gillette  went 
there  at  my  request — that  this  same  type  of  vessel  had  already  been 
developed  there  on  a  larger  scale.  I  will  give  you  the  drawmgs  of 
those  snips  on  the  Pacific  coast.  These  are  larger  vessels,  270  feet  in 
length,  and  built  for  lumber,  carrying  2,600,000  feet  each,  and  being 
47  feet  breadth  of  beam.  This  drawing,  also,  I  am  very  glad  to 
leave  with  the  committee  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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this  one  is  a  very  handsome  ship,  and  that  since  we  got  that  drawing 
a  few  weeks  ago  five  of  them  have  been  put  under  construction. 
There  are,  therefore,  now  11  of  this  new  type  of  vessel,  which  was 
in  its  present  form  unheard  of  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  up  to  the 
1st  of  October.  There  are  11  under  construction  now,  steel  schoon- 
ers with  the  internal-combustion  oil  engine,  which  is  a  well-known 
type  of  engine.  This  drawing  [indicatmg]  which  I  have  here,  will 
illustrate  tne  novelty  of  the  type  of  ship  more  than  anything  else 
because  of  the  very  heavy  steel  construction  which  is  shown  there, 
intended  for  ocean  work. 

I  have  here  also  a  letter  from  Seattle,  dated  December  26,  1915, 
speaking  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  wooden  vessel  of  this  type  in 
tne  trans-Pacific  trade  to  Sydney,  Australia,  carrying  a  cargo  to 
Sydney,  going  to  New  Castle  for  coal,  and  coming  back.  The  entire 
cost  01  operation  and  of  construction  is  here  in  this  statement.  I 
will  file  it  with  the  committee  for  their  information.  I  simply  want 
to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions which  was  sent  in  to  me  voluntarily  points  out  that  on  a  total 
expense  for  the  round  Pacific  voyage  of  $15,473  there  were  net  earn- 
ings of  $29,176. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  26 ^  1915. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Brand, 

AnUtani  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce^ 

Department  of  Commerce^  Waihingtortf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thinking  that  the  data  might  be  of  use  to  you  there,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  inclosing  copy  of  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  a 
wooden  auxiUary  oil  motor  powered  salltng  lumber  schooner,  similar  to  these  planned 
by  the  Canadian  interests. 

The  figures  given  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  outfitting  have  been  carefully 
compiled  by  the  most  expert  man  in  the  wooden  hull  construction  line  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  take  into  full  consideration  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  materiab  since 
November  1. 

Those  given  on  the  cost  of  operation  are  taken  from  the  actual  operation  of  similar 
TesBels  a&eady  in  long  service  under  varyiog  conditions,  and  those  dealing  with  the 
lumber  end  have  been  secured  and  checked  by  experts  here,  being  based  upon  actual 
peiformances.    Hoping  to  be  of  service,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

P.  L.  Bell. 

Veflsel:  Dimensions,  250  by  44  by  17  feet  (depth  of  hold);  wooden  huU,  heavy  con- 
struction; material,  fir  with  ^vanized  fastenings;  rigged,  fore-and-aft  4-masted  bald- 
headed  schooner;  1  deck;  engines,  two  160  brake  horsepower  direct  reversible,  model 
Ml. 2  cylinder. 

Bolinder  fuel-oil  motors,  marine  type. 

Speed,  average,  with  engines  fully  loaded,  7}  to  8  knots  per  hour. 

Gross  tonna^,  1,400;  net  tonnage,  1,250. 

Dead  weight  canying  capacity,  2,000  tons;  lumber  canying  capacity,  1,500  feet  b.  m. 

Cost  of  hull,  spars,  ironwork,  sails,  rigging,  anchors,  chains,  etc $82, 500 

Cost  of  engines 23,500 

Cost  of  propeUers,  stern  gear,  shaftinj^,  etc !» 250 

Labor  installing,  piping,  pumps,  whistle,  etc 2,000 

Fuel  tank8~750  barrel^  31,500  gallons,  120  tons,  giving  cruising  radius  of  56 
days  of  24  hours  with  engines  alone,  vessel  fully  loaded,  or,  with  efi&ciency 
of  sails  added  (25  per  cent),  70  days — tanks  cost  installed,  inspection 

requirements 3, 760 

Watertanks,  100 barrels,  installed 500 

1  gallon  fuel  oil,  7.58  p>ounds;  1  barrel  fuel  oil,  42  gallons;  1  barrel  fuel  oil, 
320  poimds;  1  ton  fuel  oil,  6.25  barrels. 
2  double  drum  friction  winches,  anchor  hoist,  bilge  pump,  installed,  either 

steam  or  oil  motor  power 4, 850 

Auxiliary  engine,  lignts,  dynamo,  wiring,  etc ,     li  500 
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Miscellaneous  equipment,  nautical  instruments,  bedding,  stores,  etc.,  spare 
Lines  and  gear $6, 000 

Total  cost  ready  for  sea 125,850 

Engine  room  and  operating  expenee. 

Fuel  consumption  guaranty,  12  gallons  per  hour,  cost |0. 26 

Lubricant,  per  hour,  cost .06 

Cost  per  hour,  one  engine 32 

Cost  per  hour,  twin  engine 64 

Cost  per  24  hours 15. 36 

Cost  per  month 460.80 

per  cent  efficiency  of  sails 115. 20 


Actual  cost  of  operation  per  month 345. 60 

Fuel  oil  at  $1  per  barrel  of  42  gallons;  lubricant  at  41  cents  per  gallon. 

Engine  room  crew  and  euppliee, 

1  chief  eiupneer $111.00 

1  first  assistant  engineer 90. 00 

1  second  assistant  engineer 75. 00 

Provisions,  30  days 6Cf00 

Supplies,  paint,  grease,  etc 10. 00 

a45.00 

Food,  per  day  per  man .65 

Food,  per  month  per  man 30.00 

Food,  per  month,  11  men 220. 00 

Supplies 10. 00 

230.00 

Crew. 

1  captain 125.00 

1  mate 100.00 

1  mate 75. 00 

1  cook 50.00 

]  boy 25.00 

Engine-room  force 345.00 

6  sailors,  at  $50 300.00 

Supplies % 230.00 

Expenses  per  month  in  port,  loading  and  dischai]ging 1, 250. 00 

Expenses,  engines  per  month 345. 00 

Total  expense  per  month  at  sea,  running  time 1,595.00 

Expenses  per  day  in  port,  loading  and  dischaiging 41.65 

Expenses  per  day  at  sea,  running  time 53.20 

Depreciation,  5  per  cent  on  $125,850 d,  292. 50 

Depreciation,  per  month 524.35 

Insurance,  7  per  cent 8, 809. 50 

Insurance,  per  month 734. 10 

Insurance  liability,  IJ  percent 1,*887.75 

Insurance  liability,  per  month 157. 30 

Repairs,  per  year 2,500.00 

Repairs,  per  month 208. 35 

Total  per  year 19,6S9.75 

T«ital  per  month 1,640.80 

Total  per  day 54.70 
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Port  and  canal  charges. 

Canal  tolls per  net  ton. .  $1. 20 

Canal  pilotage per  foot  draft. .  1. 00 

Pilotage,  New  York,  Norfolk,  Sydney 

Harbor  dues,  buoy  chaigea,  etc.,  according  to  port 

Stevedoring: 

Puget  Sound  mill  points,  contract  price per  M  feet. .  .  85 

Sydney,  discharging  lumber do .60 

Nei(  Orleans,  discharging  lumber do .60 

Sydney,  coal,  loading per  ton..  .60 

Sydney,  coal,  trimming do....  .20 

NorfolK,  coal,  trimming do....  .30 

Norfolk,  coal,  loading do....  .08 

Seattle,  coal,  discharging do .40 

Victoria,  coal,  discharging do .50 

Seattle,  lumber,  loading per M feet..  1.  S5 

BithnaU  ofcoH  per  thotuandfeet  lumber j  round  trip  to  Sydney  with  lumber  and  return  with 

coat  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

Distances: 

Seattle  to  Port  Townsend miles. .        40 

Port  Townsend  to  Sydney do 6,786 

Total  distance do....  6, 826 

Note. — ^Vessel  equipped  with  two  sets  double  drum  friction  winches  and  hatches 
arranged  to  load  250  M  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  This  calculation  is  based  upon  work- 
ing intensity,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  time  lost  waiting  for  lumber 
t3  be  delivered  alongside  by  l^e  mill 

Saattle  to  Sydney:   Distance,  6,826  miles,  at  192  knots  per  day;   speed 

maintained,  8  knots  per  hour days. .  36 

Loading  1,500  M  feet  of  lumber,  250  M  feet  per  day do 8 

Discha^ng , do 6 

Total do 14 

14  days,  at  $41.65  per  day $583.10 

36  days,  at  $53.20  per  day 1,915.20 

Pilotage,  Sydney,  4  cents  per  net  registered  ton  (1,250) 50. 00 

Wharfoge,  Sydney,  1  cent  per  net  registered  ton  (1,250)  per  day 75. 00 

Stevedoring: 

Loading,  Puget  Sound,  85  cents  per  M  feet 1, 270. 00 

Discharging,  Sydney,  60  cents  per  M  feet 900. 00 

Delay,  four  days,  at  $41.65 166.60 

Harl>or  and  light  dues,  8  cents  per  net  regustered  ton 100. 00 

General  agency  and  customs 50. 00 

5, 109.  90 
Managing  agency  fees,  2}  per  cent  on  1,500  M  feet,  at  90/s cond . .        821.  25 

Total  expense 5, 93L16 

Cost  of  laying  down  1,000  feet  of  lumber,  Sydney 3.  95 

Plus  insurance,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  54  days,  at  $54.70  ^$2,953.80). . .  5. 92 

Sydney  to  Newcastle,  1  day,  at  $53.20 53.  20 

Pilotage,  2  cents  per  net  registered  ton  light 25. 00 

Harbor  and  light  dues  (six  months) 100. 00 

General  agency  and  customs 50. 00 

Loading  coal,  2,000  tons  at  10  cents 200.00 

Trinmung  coal,  2,000  tons,  at  20  cents 400.00 

Delay,  2  days,  loading  1,  at  $41 .65 124.  95 

36  days,  at  $53.20 1,915.20 

Diachaiging,  Seattle,  at  40  cents  per  ton 800.00 

Discharging  5  days,  at  $41.65  ($208.25) 3,668.35 

3, 876.  60 
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Cost  of  laying  down  1  ton  of  coal  at  Seattle $1.  83 

Plus  insurance,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  45  days,  at  $54.70 3. 17 

Agency  fees  of  2J  per  cent,  conditioiud 

Earnings: 

1,500  M  feet  of  lumber  at  90/s  ($23.10) 34, 650. 00 

2,000  tons  of  coal,  at  $5  per  ton 10, 000. 00 

Total  earnings 44, 650. 00 

Total  expenses: 

Voyage  out  with  lumber,  plus  insurance,  etc 8, 884. 95 

Voyage  back  with  coal,  plur  incurance,  etc.,  and  agency  fee 6, 588. 10 

Total  expense 15, 473. 05 

Net  earnings , 29, 176. 95 

Time  for  round  trip,  99  to  100  days;  3  round  trips  per  year.  Approximately  net 
income  of  vessel  per  year,  $90,000. 

Notes. — ^When  considering  speeds,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bolind  r 
engine  is  rated  on  brake  hors  i>owcr  and  not  on  "indicated  hors  power''  nor  the 
theoretical  rating  of  the  g»s  engine.  The  rating  of  this  engine  means  the  effective 
power  delivered  on  the  tail  stuut.  Notice  size  of  screws  fitted  to  the  twin  160-brake 
nors^power  engines  in  the  FingaL 

*  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  estimate  depends  upon  the  ability  of  this  vras'^l 
to  maintain  an  average  speed  of  8  knots  an  hour.  Such  a  ve ss-bI,  equipped  with  those 
economical  and  reliable  fuel-oil  motors,  occupying  small  space,  not  exceeding  from 
3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  of  the  entiro  hold  space — the  fuel  tankage  required  not  exceed- 
ing 200  tons— IS  able  to  do  this,  as  has  been  shown  b^  the  actual  operation  of  some 
30  and  more  large  vessels  thus  equipped  and  in  operation  for  some  time. 

There  is  absolute  proof  that  such  a  vessel  thus  equipped  and  as  herein  described 
can  maintain  an  average  speed  of  8  knots  throughuot  a  voyage,  combining  the  sail 
power  with  that  of  the  engine,  the  sails  having  been  found  to  oe  from  20  per  cent  to 
35  iK'r  cent  efficient,  iu^coraing  to  the  rig  and  voyage. 

This  calculation  gives  coal  as  the  return  cai^go  from  New  South  Wales,  as  cargoes 
of  coal  can  always  be  had,  and  as  it  also  shows  a  minimum  rate  in  order  to  make  this 
calculation  conservative. 

To  convey  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  line  we  call  attention  to  the 
number  of  vessels  now  under  construction  in  the  United  States  of  this  character. 

Add  salary  of  captain  and  one  engineer  diuing  repair  period  of  the  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  expense  of  running  the  ship  is  there 
included,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are  facing  an  entirely  novel  condi- 
tion in  our  merchant  marine  in  constructing  a  new  type  of  ships, 
developed  out  of  old  types. 

That  is,  however,  not  the  most  reraarkahle  feature  that  awaits  the 
United  States,  if  we  act  with  reasonable  promptness  at  this  time. 
I  should  hesitate  to  make  a  statement  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
the  committee  if  it  did  not  come  from  an  authority  which  will 
hardly  be  questioned,  and  it  is  so  important  in  the  future  of  American 
shipbuilding  that,  as  I  suggested,  I  will  venture  to  read  it  if  I  have 
the  chairman's  permission. 

American  Bureau  of  Shippino, 

New   York,  January  22y  1916. 
Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Ab  you  are  not  likely  to  be  in  this  city  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 23,  and  knowing  your  sincere  desire  to  facilitate  the  development  of  American 
commerce,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  the  following  for  your  kind  consideration. 

The  present  type  of  construction  has  brought  about  a  ship  of  a  comparatively  square 
bilge  supported  internally  by  margin  plates  of  the  double  bottom,  which  in  turn 
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accommodatee  any  accumulation  of  bilge  water  and  concentrates  its  flow  to  whatever 
type  the  pumping  system  may  be  adapted. 

This  class  ot  construction  requires  tne  cutting  of  all  frames  at  the  bilge  and  uniting 
them  with  the  floors  by  means  of  gusset  plates,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expensive 
and  cumbersome  method  of  bending  frames  in  one  piece  from  keel  to  ^nwaie.  All 
of  the  naembers,  therefore,  of  the  modem  ship  anticipates  comparatively  straight 
pieces  with  the  exception  of  the  stem,  cant  frames,  and  stern  frame. 

It  is,  therefore,  now  possible  to  readily  ship  on  flat  cars  or  by  water  transportation, 
all  the  members  ready  for  assembling  of  any  vessel  of  the  t3rpe  herein  referred  to. 

The  best  method  of  construction  now  anticipates  the  pimching  of  all  rivet  holes 
from  one-sixteenth  inch  to  one-eighth  inch  scant,  preparatory  to  the  members  being 
assembled  when  the  punch  holes  of  scant  diameter  are  reamed  with  pneumatic  tools, 
after  the  plates  and  members  are  assembled  and  service-bolted;  all  riveting  being 
done  with  pneumatic  holders  on  and  pneumatic  riveters,  preceding  which  all  holes 
are  reamed  bv  pneumatic  tools  and  are  therefore  made  fair  in  position.  Two  men 
with  one  of  these  reamers  will  ream  and  make  fair  to  standard  sizes,  from  1,400  to 
1,600  holes  a  day. 

Secretary  Redpield.  The  description  follows  closely  the  construc- 
tion of  steel-frame  buildings. 

With  these  conditions  before  us  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
g^t  steel  companies  should  undertake  the  preparation  and  fabrication  of  cargo 
ships  complete,  m  batches  of  at  least  10  of  a  kind,  to  be  reassembled  and  riveted  up 
oa  our  river,  lake,  or  seacoaat  in  the  same  way  and  manner  in  which  such  companies 
are  now  supplying  the  members  for  elevated  railroads  and  bridge  construction;  the 
plates  for  such  vessels  first  to  be  approved  by  the  classification  society  representing 
the  underwriting  interest,  which  in  turn  would  insure  the  lowest  rates  of  insurance 
on  the  vessel  when  constructed  under  superintendence  and  survey. 

Several  shipyards  in  existence  on  the  hne  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  could 
thus  be  utilized  to  great  advantage  in  assembling  vessels  of  the  type  referred  to, 
which  would  insure  the  utilization  of  a  type  of  labor  of  the  greatest  value  at  seasons 
when  not  properly  employed  in  t^iculture. 

I  incline  to  the  beliei  that  the  right  type  of  man  might  take  up  this  matter  with  some 
of  the  subordinate  companies  of  the  United  Steel  Co.,  and  carry  it  through  to  a  very 
successful  issue;  and  the  time  and  circumstances  seem  to  be  opportune  for  such  an 
undertaking. 

The  model  of  such  vessels  should  first  be  tested  in  the  Governmental  tank  at  TVaah- 
infiton,  which  would  give  lines  of  least  resistance  in  specific  displacement. 

Steam,  reciprocatlnji.  turbine,  or  internal  combustion  engines  could  be  contracted 
for  on  specific  lines  suitable  to  the  vessels,  during  the  progress  of  their  construction  and 
in  this  wav  standard  units  of  commerce  of  assuredT  excellence  could  be  produced 
which  would  offer  the  greatest  facility  to  owners,  merchants  or  shippers,  on  assured 
lines  of  efficiency.  ^ 

Should  yOu  kindly  consider  this  brief  outline  worthy  of  consideration,  it  will  fur- 
nish me  great  pleasure  to  facilitate  any  ideas  which  you  may  have  upon  the  subject 
in  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  Platt  Stratton. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  suggestion  was  of  such  original  character 
that  I  submitted  it  at  once  to  the  naval  constructor,  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses, and  he  replied  under  date  of  Jantiary  29th,  '*!  beg  to  state 
that  I  have  consiaered  the  proposition  as  outlined  therein,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is'entirely  feasible,  provided  that  a  suitable  type  of  design 
01  vessel  to  meet  the  commercial  demand  be  settled  upon,''  and  the 
report  proceeds  in  approval. 

1  then  returned  the  matter  to  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  reconsider  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  advise  me  finally  what  I  could  with  some 
confidence  lay  before  this  committee  as  a  statement  showing  the 
possibilities  in  it  as  a  method  of  constructing  vessels.  You  are  all 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  structural  steel  industry  is  an  American 
industry.     The  buildings  of  Europe  are  not  built  of  structiu*al  steel. 
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They  do  not  build  steel  frame  buildings,  as  we  build  them,  m  any 
other  country.  I  say  never,  meaning  very  rarely,  if  ever.  It  is  an 
American  industry,  which  we  have  carried  to  a  greater  height  of 
perfection  than  any  other  country,  and  if  it  is  possible,  as  these 
practical  gentlemen  say,  to  utihze  this  method  of  constructing  hulls, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  prepared  to  compete  with  us  in 
that  way. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  I  received  this  letter,  dated  February 
8,  of  which  I  will  read  a  brief  portion: 

If  any  one  of  the  great  steel  companies  of  this  country  could  be  induced  to  start  out 
on  the  plan  herein  enunciated  for  cargo  ships,  I  think  that  within  two  years  we  could 
be  launching  vessels  firom  one  to  five  thousand  tons  cargo  capacity,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  wooden  shipyards  on  our  coast,  bays,  and  tributaries 
where  the  assembling  of  ships  could  be  very  advantageously  conducted,  with  far  le^ 
difficulty  and  much  more  expedition  than  our  ocean-going  fleet  of  a  half  century  ago 
was  hewn  out  and  assembled  from  material  existent  withm  our  forests. 

And  then  foUows  his  formal  statement  in  detail  of  the  method  of 
constructing  the  vessels. 

[By  E.  Flatt  Stratton,  supervisor  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.] 

Signs  multiply  of  a  disposition  in  the  United  States  so  to  standardize  the  construction 
of  cargo  types  of  steamsliips  as  greatly  to  reduce  their  cost.  This  tendency  is  to  be 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  since  its  successful  development  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  United  States  entirely  independent  of  otner  countries  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ships  in  its  foreign  carrying,  as  the  country  always  has  been  independ- 
ent of  foreign  countries  in  the  construction  of  ships  for  its  domestic  carrying. 

In  the  construction  of  ships  for  the  carriage  oi  passengers  and  freight  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  higher-class  swift  leviathans  that  carry  passengers,  mails,  and 
express  standardization  is  not  practicable;  but  in  the  construction  of  the  higher  types 
of  ships  the  United  States  is  not  so  far  behind  shipyards  of  other  countries  in  the  matter 
of  cost  as  it  is  in  the  construction  of  the  purely  cargo  type  of  ship. 

SOME  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS. 

Cazigo  steamships  of  from  1,000  to  10,000  deadweight  capacity  on  a  block  coefficient 
of  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cube  of  their  length,  breadth,  ana  depth,  and  a  standard 
rate  of  speed  not  to  exceed  12  knots,  is  the  trend  and  the  type  most  useful  for  general 
trade.  Such  vessels  are  now  built  with  double  bottoms  for  water  ballast,  which  have 
become  more  and  more  of  a  necessity  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  ships  when 
light  or  in  motion  without  cargo.  ^Double  bottoms  also  ofTer  great  facility  for  the 
storage  and  use  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  liquid  fuel,  which  frequently  are  found  to 
be  more  advantageous,  if  not  more  profitable,  than  coal,  particularly  when  the  cost  of 
stowing  it  in  the  ship's  bunkers  and  the  cost  of  firing  it  with  man  power  is  considered. 

Vessels  of  this  type  of  construction  have  1  rought  a  out  an  arrangement  to  protect 
cargoes  from  bilge  water,  through  flat  floors,  full  or  square  bilges  supported  internally 
bv  the  margin  plates  of  the  double  bottoms,  which  in  turn  form  gutters  or  hil^es. 
Tnis  meihoa  of  construction  necessitates  the  b'eaking  of  the  continuity  of  all  fihips* 
floors  and  frames  at  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  properly  flanged  ''gusset  plates"  supplying 
the  necessary  strength  at  the  points  where  they  are  reunited.  This  does  away  com- 
pletely with  the  heretofore  expensive  and  somewhat  cumbareome  method  of  rolHixg 
irames  in  great  lengths  and  then  reheating  and  bending  them  preparatory  to  their 
Lelng  assembled  in  position  to  receive  the  plating  of  the  ship. 

The  methods  of  metal  ship  construction  neretoiore  in  use  nas  involved  the  maViTig 
of  templates  for  each  plate,  an^le,  and  shape  used  in  the  vessel's  construction  and  a 
vast  amount  of  work  in  the  shipyard  involving  fitting,  bending,  punching,  fairin;;, 
and  riveting.  In  vessels  of  lai^e  dimensions  many  of  these  separate  parts  are  of  such 
weight  and  size  as  to  require  machiner^r  and  gan^  of  workmen  to  nandle  them  in 
the  different  processes  of  assem  ling,  fitting,  and  riveting  them  when  in  their  proper 
positions, in  the  si  dps. 
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THE  GREAT  STEEL  PLANTS  SHOULD  TAKE  HOLD. 

In  this  connection^  think  what  would  be  the  cost,  detention,  and  protracted  delay 
if  our  elevated  raihx>ad  structures,  bridges,  fireproof  hotels,  storehouses,  and  railroad 
depots  were  built  after  such  a  manner.  The  only  condition  that  seems  to  justify 
such  a  method  in  ship  construction  is  the  necessity  of  constructing  the  vessel  where 
and  when  as  an  assembled  mass  it  may  be  launched  where  it  will  receive  its  equip- 
ment and  fittings  afloat,  all  of  which  ^  to  make  the  complete  and  perfect  caigo  ship, 
or,  9s  President  Wilson  has  characterized  it,  "a  national  shuttle  of  industry."*  The 
opportunity  is  now  open  for  some  of  our  great  steel  plants  to  prepare  models  of  a  series 
of  carro  steamships  of  standard  designs  and  varying  tonnage,  submitting  the  models 
to  tank  experiments  in  advance,  say,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Department, 
in  order  to  secure  vessels  \(ith  lines  of  least  resistance;  also  having  tables  of  scantlings 
approved  by  the  national  in8i>ection  service  and  the  American  underwriters,  thus 
assuring  the  lowest  rates  of  marine  insurance  on  the  vessels  'Vi  hen  completed.  At  the 
mills  all  parts,  whether  plates,  angles,  or  shapes,  would  be  of  standard  dimensions, 
sheared  and  punched  to  standard  templates,  all  holes  being  punched  and  left  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  scant  to  allow  for  reaming  to  standard  gau^. 
When  the  parts  shall  have  been  assembled  for  service,  boltingandrivetinff  at  the  point 
or  place  of  final  fabrication,  the  reaming  of  holes,  riveting,  chipping,  ana  calking,  all 
then  being  done  by  pneumatic  tools. 

Such  methods  would  insure  the  prompt  rehabilitation  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
oriopLnal  shipbuilding  plants  for  this  assembling  and  fabrication  of  himdreds  of  si  ips  of 
various  sizes,  which  could  not  by  any  other  method  be  dealt  vith.  It  can  therefore 
be  readily  understood  that  the  ^ork  at  the  coast  or  in  the  shipyard  would  only  be 
one  of  assembling  and  riveting  up  the  parts  furnished  by  tne  steel  mills  to  the 
railroads  for  delivery  at  the  point  of  fabrication. 

DUPLICATION  OF  PARTS. 

The  motive  power  for  such  standardized  veseels  for  fixed  rates  of  speed  can  be 
reliably  fumifhed  as  specialties  of  manufacture  in  duplication  in  the  eaire  manner 
in  which  standard  types  of  pumps,  turbines,  and  internal  combustion  engines  are  now 
manufactured  and  supplied  by  such  establiphments  as  the  General  Electric  ('o.,  the 
W'estinghouse  Co.,  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  and  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Co.,  as  well  as  other  boiler  companies  that  now  supply  laige  installations  of 
boiler  equipment. 

Such  methods  of  ship  construction  and  equipment  anticipate  the  utilization  of  many 
of  our  original  wooden  shipyards,  since  the  chief  requirements  will  be  facilities  for 
assembling  the  various  parts  of  the  ship  and  launching  the  hull  when  fully  fabricated, 
for  there  are  still  many  valuable  shipouilding  locations  along  the  water  front  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  coast,  bays  and  tributaries,  at  points  where  labor 
is  to  be  found  in  abundance  and  of  a  character  that  can  be  utilized  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

STEEL  MILLS  AS  INmAL  SHIPBUILDING  PLANTS. 

Our  country's  great  steel  works  now  poseess  the  facilities  in  capacity,  if  not  in  detail, 
for  furnishing  the  finest  shipbuilding  nraterial  at  as  low  prices  as  that  of  any  other 
country. 

The  perfection  of  the  various  details  in  ship  conptruction  herein  referred  to  in 
outline  will  doubtless  quickly  bring  the  United  States  to  the  front  as  the  first  ship- 
building nation  of  the  earth  in  the  production  of  standard  ( areo  carrierp  unequalled  by 
any  other  nation  possessed  of  like  con  n  rrcial  facilitirp.  to  wl  UY  our  unlin  itod  quan- 
tities of  dieap  materials  will  greatly  contribute.  Vi  ith  cargo  carriers  thus  under  such 
good  headway  our  shipyards  will  gradually  becon  e  expert  in  the  construction  of  all 
of  the  types  of  merchant  ships  that  go  to  make  up  a  general  marine.  The  opportunity 
and  all  of  the  accessories  necessary  for  success  are  now  ours. 

Secretary  Redfiei  d.  It  was  not  with  any  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
this  nature  that  we  did  what  was  dor.e  in  tte  way  of  developing  this 
hill.  This  has  all  come  up  since  the  matter  was  thought  of,  and  is 
simply  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  '^hat  has  been  possible  in 
other  lines  of  work,  and  what  new  types  of  vessels  may  be  possible 
hereafter. 
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The  Chairman.  These  developments  are  matters  that  this  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Board  can  take  advantage  of  in  developing  these  new 
types? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  we  are  now  building  a  vessel  for  the 
Lighthouse  Service  w^hich  could  have  been  constructed  under  this 
new  method  if  we  had  known  of  it,  and  if  there  was  anybody  ready 
to  take  it  up,  and  in  so  doing  we  would  have  saved  very  largely,  1 
think,  in  the  cost  of  our  construction. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  reason  why  such  building  might  not  be 
done  in  competition  with  the  world? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  coimtry  in  the 
world  could  compete  with  us  in  construction  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  at  least  that  class  of  vessels  does  not  need  to  be 
protected  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  other  peoples  would  need  to  be  pro- 
tected against  this  class  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No  legislation  is  needed. 

Secretary  Redfield.  None. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  question  is  suggested  to  me.  Could  that  same 
process  of  construction  be  utilized  in  the  building  of  larger  than  5,000- 
ton  vessels  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  these  call  for  5,000  tons.  It  should  be 
as  good  for  20,000.  It  is  only  a  question  of  size  of  parts.  The  process 
is  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  there  could  be  vessels  up  to  5,000  tons  f 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  was  simply  because  they  could  be  turned 
out  quickly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  say,  Judjge,  that  I  spent  a  day  on  a 
Chinese  vessel  of  8,000  tons  which  had  one  of  those  oil-burning 
engines.     I  got  full  of  oil  seeing  it  operate 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  buUt  like  this  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  it  had  8,000  tons  capacity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  was  wondering  about  was  this  new  method  of 
construction. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  would  be  true  of  anv  ship.  I  did  not  bring 
that  up  as  a  matter  of  comparison  with  steel.  Steel  could  go  in  any 
ship. 

oecretary  Redfield.  Any  ship  of  that  construction. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  For  freight  carrying? 

Secretary  Redfield.  'Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  one  been  buUt  in  this  way  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No.  I  wish  we  had  known  about  this. 
The  suggestion,  however,  comes  from  practical  ship  men. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  is  approved  by  the  naval  constructor? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

I  will  place  before  the  committee  a  report  of  Mr.  Adrian  H.  Boole, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  studjdng  existing  conditions  in 
the  steamship  trade  in  this  country,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  volu- 
minous and  mteresting  tables.  I  will  say  that  the  substance  of  that 
is  that  in  ton-carrying  capacity  available  in  the  year  ended  Jime  30, 
1915,  in  our  ports  we  were  short  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
about  4,500,000  tons  carrying  capacity,  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
on  us  was  greater  than  ever  before  in  our  history.     There  were  more 
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ships  and  they  made  more  voyages.  But  they  were  so  slow  that 
the  total  number  of  tons  capacity  that  left  our  ports  was  about 
4,500,000  short  of  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year,  and  though  we 
were  at  once  in  the  greatest  need  of  slupping  we  were  at  once  m  the 
greatest  possible  lacK,  and  that  condition  is  accentuated. 

Report  on  Tabulations  Compiled  in  Foreign  Steamship  Investigation. 

January  29,  1916. 

To  the  ^^ECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY, 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce. 

The  Chairman  op  the  Interstate  (^omuerce  Commission: 

Pursuant  to  the  request  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  the  President,  dated  July  22, 1915, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  (  ommerre  Commission,  there  has  i  een  a  cooperative 
endeavor  etween  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
commiaaion  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  ocean  transportation  etween  this  country 
and  Central  and  t'outh  America.  The  participation  of  the  commispion  in  this  mat- 
ter has  «en  necessarily  limited,  since  it  has  een  held  that  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mi^on  do  not  extend  to  commerce  overseas.  A  preliminary  examination  was  made 
'  y  the  commi^on's  examiners  of  certain  records  in  the  freight  offices  of  several 
interstate  raihoads  in  New  York  ( ity  partidpating  in  for?ign  commerce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  records  of  the  caniers  siibject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  would  furnish  any  information  on  the  si.bject  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  ^as  a  full  coraplLmce  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  in  connention 
with  the  matters  involved  in  this  inquiry.  The  a^ic  data,  whi(  h  i'^  presented  here- 
with in  ta  ular  form,  have  een  compiled  chiefly  i  y  forces  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  report  embraces  the  rommercial  movement  of  shipping  to  and  from  28  porta 
in  the  United  States  and  all  for?ign  countries  except  (Canada  for  the  12  months  ended 
July  31.  1914,  and  tha  12  months  ended  July  31,  1915.  The  movement  of  shipping 
to  and  from  Canada  is  omitted  ecause  (1)  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  water- 
I  orne  traflSc  was  canied  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  vessels  which  ordinaiily  are  unavail- 
a  le  for  over-sea  commerce:  and  <2>  of  the  remaining  25  per  cent  mo\ing  over  river 
and  ocean  routes  fully  four-fifths,  consisting  of  ulk  cargoes  of  coal,  oil,  and  lumber, 
was  carried  in  seagoing  )>arges,  schooners,  and  small  steamers  wholly  unfitted  for 
over-sea  ser\'ice. 

The  tabulations  of  veflsel-toiiB  entered  and  cleared,  herein  shown,  represent  91  per 
cent  for  the  first  12  months  and  90  per  cent  for  the  second  12  months,  of  tne  entries  and 
clearances  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ended 
June  30,  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  when  excluding  Canada.  The  difference  in 
results  here  stated  is  explained  by  the  facts  that  different  fiscal  periods  are  used  and. 
in  the  present  report,  ail  vessel  movements  between  minor  United  States  ports  ana 
foreign  countries  are  eliminated  as  well  as  entries  and  clearances  at  coaling  and  way- 
ports  on  voyj^fes  to  or  from  other  domestic  ports. 

The  vessel  movement  is  based  upon  ana  confined  to  entries  and  clearances  from  and 
to  foreign  countries  and  the  following-named  ports  of  the  United  States,  viz:  Portland, 
Xfe.;  Boston.  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Newport 
News.  Va.:  Norfolk.  Va.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Savannah,  Ga.;'  Femandina,  Fla.;  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Key  West,  Fla.;  Tampa,  Fla.;'  Pensacola,  Fla.;*  Mobile,  Ala.,*  New 
Orleans,  La.;*  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Port  Aransas;  Tex.;  Sabine,  Tex.; 
San  Die^,  Cal.;  Ixw  Angeles  (San  Pedro),  Cal.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Astoria,  Oreg.; 
Portland,  Oreg.;  Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 

It  is  beKeved  the  comparisons  herein  made  will  fairly  illustrate  the  mercantile  con« 
ditions  prevailing  for  two  equal  periods,  existing,  reflectively,  immediately  before 
and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war. 

The  subject  matter  is  presented  under  six  separate  headings  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Number  of  vessels. 

(2)  Vessel-ton  efficiency.* 


1  Includes  entries  and  cleaninces  at  Brunswick,  Ga. 
'  Inclades  entries  and  clearances  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla. 
■  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Oulfport.  Miss. 

•  T  he  term  "  vcAsel-ton  emoienc\','*  as  used  in  thi?  report,  exprmses  in  nnits  of  100  cubic  feet  (1-ton  ree> 
UiTv)  the  smotuit  of  vearel  space'  made  available  for  ireipnt  and  passengers  by  the  number  of  voyages 


I 


•erfenncd  durinj;  a  t:i%  en  period.    A  rovaire,  as  used  In  this  report,  oon.<!titutes  one  entry  and  one  clearance 
n  the  rnfted  Stat#s  of  one  vessel  on  the  same  voyajje. 
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f3)  Currents  of  trade  (ocean  routes). 

;4)  Imports  and  exports. 

f5)  Ocean  freight  rates. 

[6)  Marine  insurance. 

The  data  of  which  this  report  is  Intended  to  he  an  explanation  are  set  forth  in 
six  appendices  comprising  14  tables  which  accompany  and  form  a  part  of  the  report. 
These  appendices  are  as  follows: 

Appendix  A.  Number  and  net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trades  of  the  United  States. 

Table  I.  Vessels  in  service  during  years  ended  July  31,  1914,  and  1915. 

Table  II.  Vessels  in  service  during  vear  ended  July  31,  1915,  only. 

Table  III.  Foreign  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry  under  act  of  August 
18,  1914. 

Table  IV.  Vessels  withdrawn  for  causes  of  war. 
Appendix  B.  Entries  and  clearances  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  in  foreign  trades  of  the 
United  States. 

Table  I.  Distribution  by  domestic  ports. 

Table  II.  Distribution  by  foreign  countries. 

Table  III.  Distribution  by  sail  and  steam  vessels. 

Table  IV.  Distribution  by  each  domestic  port  and  foreign  country. 
Appendix  G.  Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Table  I.  Values  of  principal  imports  and  exports. 
Appendix  D.  Ocean  freight  rates  by  months. 

Table  I.  Charter  rates. 

Table  II.  Berth  rates. 
Appendix  £.  War- risk  insurance  rates  of  premium. 

Table  I.  Rates  published  by  the  Umted  States  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

Table  II.  Rates  quoted  by  insurance  companies  on  war  risks. 
Appendix  F.  Passenger  movement  between  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Table  I.  AUens  admitted,  departed,  debarred,  deported,  and  citizens  arrived 
and  departed,  by  ports. 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS. 

Recorded  entries  and  clearances  of  merchant  vessels  at  the  28  United  States  ports 
under  review,  for  the  two  peiiods  stated,  shows  that  during  the  first  year  there  were 
in  service  593  intuvidual  sail  and  2,7.30  indA\iflual  steam  vessels,  agigregatin?  505,818 
tons  net  re^jister  of  sail  and  7,829,832  ton^  net  register  of  steam  vessels,  a  total  of  3,323 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  power  for  one  voyage  of  8,335,650  tons  of  100  cu  ic 
feet  each. 

Dunng  the  second  year  there  were  in  pervi^e  747  individual  sail  and  3,350  individual 
steam  vessels  aggregating  736.459  tons  net  rec:ister  of  sail  and  8.618,336  tons  net  register 
of  steam  ve3sels,  a  total  of  4.097  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  carrying  power  for  one  voyage 
of  9,354.795  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  each.  The  increaf^e  duiing  the  second  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  year,  stated  in  per  cent,  is  as  follows: 


Increase  In— 


Ve^el  units.... 
Carrying  power. 


Sail 
vessels. 


Per  cent. 
25.97 
45.60 


Steam 
vessels. 


Percent. 
22.71 
10.08 


Total  sail 

and  steam 

vessels. 


PercenL 
23.39 
12. 2S 


For  the  first  year  there  were  774  less  vessels  of  1,019,145  less  net  registered  tons 
employed  in  American  foreign  commerce  than  there  were  the  second  year.  The  fact, 
however,  that  23.29  per  cent  more  vessels  of  but  12.23  per  cent  more  carrying  power 
were  in  the  service  tne  second  year,  suggests,  as  indeed  the  fact  is,  that  the  rearrange- 
ment of  vessels  in  the  two  periods,  resulteci  in  the  substitution  the  second  year  of 
smaller  and  slower  vessels  in  the  aggregate,  for  those  in  service  the  first  year.  The 
average  carrving  capacity  per  vesseldecreased  from  2,508  tons  the  first  year  to  2,283 
tons  the  seroncT  year. 

Considering  separately  sail  and  steam  vessels,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  carrying  power 
of  sail  vessels  increased  in  greater  ratio  (45.60  per  cent)  than  the  number  of  sail  vessels 
25.97  per  cent)  while  the  carrying  po\%er  of  steam  vessels  incteaaed  in  a  much  1 
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ratio  (10.08  per  cent)  than  did  the  number  of  steam  vessels  (22.71  per  cent),  showing 
that  much  lai^ger  sail  veesels  and  smaller  steam  vessels  were  impressed  in  service  the 
second  year. 

T^ble  I  of  Appendix  A  shows  the  subdivision  of  vessels  according  to  nationality. 
It  appears  that,  of  the  total  carr^ring  power  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  American  foreign 
commerce  for  the  two-year  periods  under  review,  the  percentage  under  American 
registry  was  but  7.63  the  first  year,  while  for  the  second  year  it  was  11.99.  Confined 
to  steam  vessels  only,  these  percentages  were  5.75  and  9.72  respectively,  while  for 
sail  vessels  the  corresponding  percentages  were  36.76  and  38.64.  Thus,  more  ^an 
one<third  of  all  sail  vessels  in  service  during  both  years  were  under  American 
resiatry. 

With  respect  to  vessels  under  foreign  re^try,  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  carry- 
in^  capacity  for  both  years  was  under  British  registry,  and  although  the  number  and 
carrying  capacitv  increaeed  during  the  second  year,  the  proportionately  greater 
increase  In  vessels  of  other  nations  reduced  the  relative  importance  of  British  vessels 
engaged  in  American  commerce  from  57.88  per  cent  the  fiirst  year  to  54.13  per  cent 
the  second  year. 

Considering  now  the  tonnage  engaged  in  American  commerce  under  British  registry 
in  connection  with  the  total  tonnage  contributed  by  all  belligerent  nations,  reference 
to  this  table  will  show  that,  while  the  percentage  of  tonnage  under  British  registry 
did  not  materially  decrease  during  the  second  year,  the  total  percentage  of  vessel 
tonnage  contributed  by  all  belligerent  nat|pns  dropped  from  80.59  per  cent  the  first 
year  to  66.04  per  cent  the  second  year. 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  actual  increase  in  carrying  power  of  vessels 
fiviiig  flags  of  nations  contributing  100,000  tons  or  more  to  the  foreign  shipping  of  the 
l/nit«d  States  during  either  year: 


NatlonaUtjof 
v«asds. 

1914 

1915 

Increase. 

Nationality  of 
vessels. 

1914 

1915 

Increaae, 

Gfwk 

Net  tons. 
22.207 

Net  tons. 
186,556 
170.888 
395,458 
268,024 
790,273 

1,121,813 
442,996 

Percent. 

740 

417 

114 

120 

78; 

76 

75 

French 

Nettoru. 
200.815 
100,391 
126,683 
4,825,051 
l,05f,701 
148,877 

Net  tons. 
337,419 
146,629 
178,087 

5,064,575 
0) 

Percent, 
68 

^wediffh 

2a.QfiS 

8]>an  *-•?*! . , T  - 

4tt 

Dutch '     1841455 

Japanese 

41 

Danish 121,62 

Norwecrian '     446.303 

Britfsh 

S 

German 

siOO 

American •     A3A.2»i 

Austrian 

siOO 

Italian 

1      252,888 

1  Than  were  198,575  tons  entering  and  50.505  tons  clearlnf^  United  States  ports  immediately  after  July  31, 
1914,  of  German  rogUtry,  as  shown  in  Ta1>le  3  of  Appendix  B.  Since,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  vessels 
etearinK  oo  npleted  their  voyages,  the  entire  tonnage  of  German  vessels  is  omitted  as  an  inconsequential 
factor  in  the  American  trades. 


The  extent  to  which  removals  and  substitutions  of  vessels  took  place  during  tho 
two  periodB  under  review  is  shown  as  follows: 


Vessels  in  service. 


Prior  to  Aug.  1, 1914.  only 

BaHsaquent  to  July  31, 1914,  only. . 
Prior  to  and  later  than  Aug.  1, 1914 . 


Total. 


1914 


Number. 


Net  tons. 


1,074      2,756,866 


2,249      5,578,784 


3,323 


8,335,650 


1915 


Number. 


1,848 
2,249 


4,097 


Net  tons. 


3,776,011 
5,57^,784 


9.854,795 


It  will  be  seen  that  1,074  vessels  engt^ed  in  American  commerce  the  first  year  were 
withdrawn  therefrom  the  second  year.  Of  these,  368  were  withdrawn  on  account 
of  war  expedients  and  706  for  other  reasons,  such  as  transference  to  other  trades, 
wrecks,  collisions,  fires,  and  obsolescence.  To  replace  these  1,074  vessels  and  such 
others  as  were  in  service  for  short  periods  during  1915  and  thereafter  withdrawn, 
there  were  placed  in  service  during  the  second  year  1,848  vessels. 

Table  II  of  Appendix  A  shows  m  detail  the  number  and  net  re^stry  tonnage  of 
vessels  thus  placed  in  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  from  the  following  sources: 
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(1)  New  construction  of  American  and  foreign  vespels;  (2)  diverted  from  coaptwiw 
and  other  trades;  and  ^3)  admitted  to  American  registry. 

Of  newly  constructea  vessels,  aggregating  169  of  480,106  net  registry  tons,  but  8  of 
30,342  tons  net  registry  were  built  for  American  owners;  the  remainder,  161,  of  449,764 
tons  net  registry  were  built  for  foreign  owners. 

Other  additions  to  American  foreign  commerce  during  the  second  year  under  con- 
sideration were  contributed  by  the  transference  of  enrolled  vessels  in  coastwise 
trades  through  the  exchange  of  registries  for  enrollments.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  vessels,  both  sail  and  steam,  aggregating  222,862  tons  net  registry,  were  trans- 
ferred in  this  manner.  Some  of  these  vessels,  however,  remained  in  foreign  service 
for  but  short  periods,  when  they  were  again  reentered  in  the  coastwise  trades.  The 
number  here  stated  includes  several  very  old  vessels,  built  in  the  eighties  or  seventies, 
or  even  earlier. 

But  14  foreign  vessels,  aggregating  21,806  net  tons  registry,  were  added  to  United 
States  trades  after  admission  to  American  registry  under  the  ship  registry  act  of  August 
18, 1914.  While  150  foreign  vessels,  of  341,905  net  tons  registry,  were  admitted  to  Amer- 
ican registry  under  this  act  during  the  second  12  months'  period  under  review,  the 
record  ehows  that  118  of  these,  aggregating  286.307  tons  net  registry,  were  already  en- 
gaged in  American  commerce  prior  to  change  of  registry,  and  18  did  not  engage  in  the 
American  commerce  under  review  after  chaise  to  American  registry.  Instances  of 
these  latter  are  the  steamship  Evangeline,  wmch  continued  in  Canadian  trade,  the 
steamers  Foxton  Hall  and  Sacramento  which  sank  after  obtaining  American  registry, 
the  steamer  Gargoyle^  which  was  seized*,  and  the  Glenpoole,  which  was  laid  up,  idl 
before  en^^ng  in  American  commerce  after  receiving  American  registry. 

Tabulation  of  the  132  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry,  just  referred  to,  dis- 
tributed with  respect  to  their  former  r<^istries,  is  shown  in  Table  III  of  Appendix  A. 
This  number  includes  vessels  such  as  the  steamship  CommunipaWf  admitted  on  Julv 
8,  1915,  the  bark  Paolina^  admitted  on  July  26,  1915,  and  others  which,  although 
admitted  prior  to  August  1,  1915,  were  under  American  registry  too  short  a  period  to 
figure  materiallv  in  our  foreign  trade  as  American  vessels. 

Table  IV  of  Appendix  A  shows  in  detail  the  abnormal  withdrawals  of  vessels  from 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  due  to  war  expedients. 

Comparing  now  the  character  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  American  commerce  for  the 
two  periods  under  review,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  a  stud^  of  all  Tables 
in  Appendix  A  will  show  that  the  withdrawal  and  replacement  of  foreign  vessels  re- 
sult^ (1)  in  a  greater  diffusion  of  nationalities  and  (2)  in  the  substitution  of  an  inferior 
merchant  marine  of  greatly  decreased  working  efficiency. 

VESSEL-TON    EFFICIENCY. 

The  number,  character,  carrying  capacity,  and  nationality  of  vessels  engaged  in 
American  commerce  having  been  shown,  the  service  rendered  in  vessel-ton  efficiency 
is  important  in  considering  the  extent  to  which  American  foreign  commerce  was 
affected  by  niithdrawals  and  decreased  number  (»f  voyages. 

During  the  first  12  months  preceding  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  11,700  voy- 
ages from  and  to  foreign  ports,  by  3,323  vessels.  The  vessel-trm  efficiency  performed 
on  both  incoming  and  outgoing  trips  by  593  sail  vessels  aggregated  531,326  ship-tona 
on  the  incoming  and  468,117  ship-tcms  on  the  outgoing  trips.  By  2,730  steam  vessels 
there  were  31,715,814  ship-tens  on  the  incoming  and  31,187,577  ship-tons  on  the 
outgoing  trips,  making  a  total  of  32,247,140  sliip-tons  incoming  and  31,655,694  ship- 
tons  outgoing  of  100  cubic  feet  each  ifor  the  period. 

During  the  second  12  months  immediately  following  commencement  of  the  war 
there  were  but  11,560  voyages  from  and  to  foreign  pdhts  by  4,097  vessels.  The  vessel- 
ton  efficiency  peHormed  on  both  incoming  and  outgoing  trips  by  747  sail  vessels 
flfi^lTegatcd  652,201  ship-tons  on  the  incoming  and  721,314  ship-tons  on  the  outgoing 
trips.  By  3,350  steam  vessels  there  were  26,931,956  ship-tons  on  the  incoming  and 
26,740,456  ship-tons  on  the  outgoing  trips,  making  a  total  of  27,584,157  ship-tons 
incoming  and  27,461,770  ship-tons  outgoing  of  100  cubic  feet  each  for  this  period. 

Stated  in  per  cents,  the  aecrease  in  vessel-ton  efficiency  the  second  year  was  13.2 
for  vessels  entering  and  14.5  for  vessels  clearing.  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  increase  that  year  of  12.23  per  cent  in  the  carrying  power  of  all  vessels. 
This  decrease  was  attributable  to  four  aistinct  causes,  (1)  to  longer  periods  of  time 
consumed  at  loading  and  discharging  ports.  (2)  to  more  sail  vessels  and  slower  steam 
vessels,  (3)  to  longer  ocean  routes  traversed  to  escape  war  zone,  and  (4)  to  detention 
from  exercise  of  the  ** right  of  search"  by  belligerents. 

The  following  summary  will  show  the  United  States  territorial  spheres  in  which 
the  vessel- ton  efficiency,  first  shown,  operated,  both  as  to  arrivals  ana  departures  and 
the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  thereof: 
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1914 


I   Net  ton- 
I     nage. 


North  Atlantic:  I 

Entries 19,8(»,362 

Clearances 18,580,741 

South  Atlantic:  I 

Entries ;    3.629,630 

Clearances 4,290,960 

Gnlf:  i 

Entries I    6,685,507 

Clearances !    6,624,949 

Pacific* 

Entries 2.166,741 

2,150,086 


Clearances. 


1915 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


14,766,906 
13,878,317 

4,803,998 
6,687,787 

6,219,497 
6,197,515 

1,804,756 
1,798,151 


Increase  or  decrease. 


Net  tan- 
nage. 


6,100,456 

4jn,m 

1,274.468 
1,296,818 

468,010 

4tr,4S4 

361,966 
661,864 


Per 
cent. 


26.7 
66.6 

36.1 
30.2 

7.0 

e.4 

16.7 
16.4 


Italic  denotes  decrease. 

This  Bummary,  as  indicated  bv  the  per  cents,  shows  that  the  most  marked  decreases 
in  vessel-ton  efficiency  were  at  North  Atlantic  ports,  next  at  Pacific  coast  ports,  and 
least  at  Mexican  Gulf  ports.  Reference  to  Table  I  of  Appendix  A  will  show  that  of 
all  ports  the  greatest  reauctions  were  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  which  to 
some  extent  were  offset  by  increases  in  vessel-ton  efficiency  at  the  South  Atlantic 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk,  and  at  some  ports  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf. 

Table  II  of  Appendix  B  shows  that  during  the  first  year  the  ton-efficiency  of  vessels 
under  American  registry  was  but  10  per  cent  of  the  total  ton  efficiency  of  all  vessels, 
i.  e.,  3,218,568  of  32,247,140  tons  for  entries  and  3,057,488  of  31,655,694  tons  for  clear- 
ances, while  during  the  second  year  it  increased  to  16  per  cent  of  a  much  less  total  ton 
efficiency  of  all  vessels,  i.  e.,  4,390,909  of  27,584,157  tons  for  entries  and  4,527,543  of 
27,461,770  tons  for  clearances. 

The  increase  in  American  vessel-ton  efficiency,  1.  e.,  1,172,341  tons  for  entries  and 
1,470,055  tons  for  clearances  was  employed  the  second  year  to  some  extent  in  our 
trades  with  Germany,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  to  a 
greater  extent  in  our  Central  and  South  American  trades.  The  increase  here  shown  in 
American  tonnage  was  insufficient,  however,  to  make  up  the  great  retrenchment  in 
vessel-ton  efficiency  of  British  and  German  vessels.  W^ile  such  retrenchment  waa 
made  up  in  part  by  increased  efficiency  of  other  vessels,  there  still  remained  the  deple- 
tion shown  in  our  total  foreign  mercantile  movement.  Stated  in  detail,  with  respect 
to  continental  groups,  the  decreases  were  as  follows: 


1914 


NORTH  AXKBICA. 

West  Indies  and  the  Bermudas: 

Entries 

Clearances 

Ontral  A  merican  States: 

Entries 

Clearances 

SOUTH  AMBBICA. 

Argentina: 

Entries 

Clearanoes 

Brazil: 

Entries 

dearances 

ChUe: 

Entries 

ClearaEices 

Colombia: 

Entries 

dearances 

Other  South  America: 

Entries 


Net 

touiage. 


5,100,631 
4,730,985 

4,135,471 
3,853,207 


608,843 
465,952 

879,695 
517,861 

405,188 
374,678 

89,888 
65,713 

495,991 
388,793 


1915 


Increase  or  decrease. 


Net 
toonage. 


3,745,098 
3,820,502 

3,168,171 
2,901,709 


421,840 
410,662 

514,555 
624,671 

397.730 
268,551 

99,589 
48,422 

356,237 
374,339 


Net 

tonnage. 


1,666,656 
910,486 

967,600 
961,498 


187,008 
66,690 

666,140 
106,810 

7,4S8 
106,167 

9,701 
17,691 

140,764 
14,4S4 


Per 
cent. 


66.6 
19.6 

66.4 
64.7 


60.7 
11.9 

io.9 

1.8 
68.6 

10.8 
66.6 
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SOUTH  AMSBiCA— continued. 
Europe:- 

Entries 

Clearances 

Asia: 

Entries 

Clearances 

Oceania: 

Entries 

Ciearances 

Afdca: 

Entries 

Clearances 


1914 


Net 
tonnage. 


18,349,242 
18,093,148 

1,296,266 
1,262,319 

406,175 
651,215 

479,760 
461,823 


1915 


Net 

tonnage. 


16,683,024 
16,890,470 

1,210,303 
1,151,866 

427,721 
552,219 

660,880 
418,460 


Increase  or  decreaae. 


Net 
tonnage. 


1,766,118 
i, lot,  678 

85,96S 

iio,m 

21,546 
1,004 

181,139 
55,503 


Per 
cent. 


9.S 
lUl 

e.s 

8.$ 

5.3 
.2 

37.8 
7.4 


Italic  denotes  decrease. 

Table  ITT  of  Appendix  B  shows  that  a  greater  proportion  of  ship  tons  entered  and 
cleared  by  sail  vessels  during  the  second  year  than  during  the  first  year.  The  increase 
in  satl-yessel  units,  i.  e.,  from  593  the  first  year  to  747  the  second  year,  indicates  the 
extremity  to  which  American  commerce  exerted  itself  the  second  year  to  secure  bot- 
toms for  Its  over-seas  transportation. 

A^  already  shown,  with  774  more  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  in  ser/ice  the  second  year 
the  total  thereof,  i.  e..  4.097,  contributed  4,662.983  less  vessel  tons  entered  ajid 
4,193,924  less  vessel  tons  cleared  than  did  3,323  vessels  the  year  before. 

CURRENTS  OF  TRADX. 

(Ocean  routes.) 

Reference  to  Table  IV  in  Appendix  6  will  show  that  during  the  first  year  embraced 
in  this  report  there  were  433  established  currents  of  trade  from  and  to  foreign  countriea 
and  the  28  ports  in  the  United  States  herein  considered.  During  the  second  year  75 
of  these  routes  were  abandoned  and  70  were  added,  so  that  but  428  were  in  operation 
that  year.  While  the  dislocation  of  these  currents  of  trade  are  shown  in  the  above 
table  in  connection  with  other  features,  for  convenience  they  are  here  stated  in 
detail: 


Eliminated. 

Added. 

Coontrles. 

Num- 
ber of 
routes. 

Ports. 

Num- 
ber of 
routes. 

Ports. 

EUBOn. 

Aiutria-HungBry 

6 
12 

Portland,  Me.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Newport  News,  Va.;  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  Galveston,  Tex. 

Newport  News,  Vs.;  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C;  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Fernandina,  Fla.;  Jackson- 
ville,   Fla.;    Tampa.    Fla.; 
Pensacola,     Fla.;     MobUe, 
Ala.;    Port   Arthur,    Tex.; 
SabiAe,  Tex.;  Astoria,  Oreg.; 
Portland,  Oreg. 

None 

5 

3 
2 

1 

1 

None. 
None. 

PeniDarlc .  . ......  x ... . 

Portland,  Me.:  Charleston.  8. 

C:  Mobile,  AU.;  San^klro. 

Cal.j  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Kev  West,  Fla.;  San  Bedrau 

Cal.;  Astoria,  Oreg,               ^ 
Portland,  Me.;  San  I>li«o,  Cal 

Franc* 

S 

11 

.  I 
i 

1 
J 

Tampa,  Fla.;  Sabine,  Tex.; 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Charleston,  S.  C;  Fernandina, 
Fla.;     Jacksonville.     Fla.; 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Sabine,  Tex.;  San  Pedro, 
Cal.;  Astoria,  Ore*!.;  Port- 
land, Oree.;  PortTownsend, 
Wash.:  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Germany . , . . , 
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Countries. 


SUXOFB. 


Oretoe. 


Ital 


itaiT 

Netteluids. 

Norway»«>« 


Portiigri. 
RooJb... 


Spain... 
Sveitau. 


United  BUngdom. 
Other  Earope.... 


NORTH  AXBBICA,. 

Centrd  Amoietn  States 


Mexico. 


West  Indies 

Other  North  America. 

SOUTH  AMSBICA. 

Argentine 


Eliminated. 


Num- 
ber of 
routes. 


BrasU. 
Chile.. 


Colmnbla 

Other  South  Amerfn. 

ASU. 


OCXAinA. 


AFRICA. 


Aftfca. 


Total. 


1 
2 

6 

4 


2 
1 


8 
1 


1 
1 

2 


Forts. 


None. 


None 

Port  Townaend,  Wash. 


Jacksonvillei  Fla;  Tampa,  Fla. 


Portland,  Me.;  Boston,  Mass.; 

Tampa,  Fhi.;  Mobile,  AJa.; 

Sabine,  Tex. 
Boston,  Mass.;  Norfolk,  Va.; 

Savannah,  Oa.;  Galveston, 

Tex. 
None 


Fernandlna,  Fla.;  Key  West, 
Fhi.;  TamML  Fla.;  Pensa- 
oola,  Fla.;  Sabine,  Tex. 

Fernandlna,  Fla.;  Port  Aran- 
sas, Tex. 
Tampa,  Fla 


Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Port  Aran- 
sas, Tex. 

Portland,    Me.:     Pensaeola, 
Fla.;  Portland,  Oreg. 

Portland,  Oreg 

None 


Portland,  Me;  Savannah,  Oa.; 
Femanolna,  Fla.;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Astoria,  Oreg.;  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Portland,  Me.;  Charleston, 
S.C;  Tampa,  Fla.;  Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Jacksonvflle,  Fla 
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Charleston,  S.C. 
Taooma,Wash. 


Added. 


Num- 
ber of 
routes. 


Tampa,  Fla.;  San  Diego,  Cal.. 


Port  Arthur,  Tex.;    Sabine, 
Tex. 


2 

1 

2 
6 


2 
3 


3 
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Forts. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Newport  News.  Va.; 
Norfolk,  Va.:  Savannah,  Oa.; 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Norfolk,  Va.:  Savannah,  Oa.; 

Mobile,  Ala.;  San  Frandsoo^ 

Cal. 
Fort  Arthur,  Tex.;  Qalvestflo* 

Tex. 

Taooma,  Wash. 

Portland,  Me.;  Port  Arthur, 
Tex 

CharlMton.  S.  C;  Savannah, 
Oa.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Port  Ar- 
thur. Tex.:  Oalveston,  Tex.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Portland,  Me.;  Baltimore^d.; 
Savannah,  Ga.;  Key  West, 
Fla.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Sa- 
bine, Tex.;  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Savanoah.  Ga.;  Babiae,  Tex.; 
San  D%o,  Cal.;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Tacoma,  Wash. 

None. 

Astoria,  OrM.;  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Baltimore,  Md.:  JacksonvlUe, 
Fla.;  New  Orleans,  La. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Portland,  Me.;  Newport  News, 
Va.;  nalveston,  Tex.;  Tap 
coma,  Wash. 

Newport  News.  Va.;  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

San  Pedro,  Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash 


Newport  News,  Va.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Sabine,  Tex. 

Portland,  Me^  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Galveston,  Tex.;  San  Diego, 
CaL 


Key  West,  Fla. 


The  resultant  effect  upon  our  commerce  of  these  changes  in  ocean  trade  currents 
can  only  be  fully  determined,  however,  when  considering  in  connection  therewith 
the  still  further  factor  of  vessel-ton  efficiency  in  the  respective  ocean  routes  them- 
aelves.  By  some  sailings  were  greatly  increased,  whDe  by  others  they  were  materially 
reduced.    For  example,  from  Baltimore,  during  the  first  year,  there  were  718  depar- 
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tures  to  foreign  countries,  while  during  the  8ei!ond  year  there  were  1,005.  From 
Boston,  during  the  first  year,  there  were  446  departures,  while  during  the  second 
year  there  were  but  319.  The  total  number  of  voyages  for  the  two  periods,  however, 
varied  but  140 — i.  e.,  from  11,700  for  the  first  year  to  11,560  for  the  second  year — so 
the  only  test  for  determining  the  effect  upon  commerce  is  that  of  vessel-ton  efficiency, 
the  result  of  which  has  already  been  stated. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

While  the  number  of  vessel- tons  entered  and  cleared  must  necessarily  be  the  maxim > 
measures  of  cargo  imports  and  exports,  they  are  not  dependable  indices  of  the  actual 
amounts  in  weights  or  other  measures  of  cargo  received  or  shipped,  as  vessels  arrive 
and  sad  with  empty  space.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  only  approximate  the  volume 
of  cargo  moved  from  ve:<8el-ton  entries  and  clearances. 

Furthermore,  Government  statlfticB  of  total  imports  and  exports  are  expressed  in 
money  values,  without  stating  the  weight  or  number  of  packages  (except  in  the  case 
of  certain  commodities).  Because  of  this  and  the  almost  impossible  task  of  correctly 
computing  the  volume  of  traffc  (when  carried  at  ocean  rates  based  upon  vessel  space 
occupied). where  no  weight  is  stated,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  do  other  than  adopt 
the  practice  just  alluded  to,  followed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  of  making 
coniparisons  in  cash  values. 

Wiiile,  therefore,  such  comparisonh-  have  been  made  as  are  possible  by  this  method, 
and  are  shown  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  C,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  as  the  prices  of 
staple  imports  and  exports  vary  from  week  to  week,  the  results  therein  shown,  while 
indicating  increases  or  decreases  in  money  values,  do  not  necessarily  reflect  increases 
or  decreases  in  cargo  volume  movement. 

ThiiT  is  particularly  true  for  the  two-year  periods  under  review  in  this  report.  For 
example,  the  price  of  wheat  increased  from  91  cents  per  bushel  in  July,  1914,  to  $1.60 
per  bu&hel  in  January,  1915,  while  the  price  of  cotton  decreased  from  12.5  cents  per 
pound  to  7.7  cents  per  pound  for  same  months.  Nor  are  these  differences  altogetner 
accounted  for  by  ocean  freight-rate  advances  actually  taking  place.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  price  of  wheat  went  up,  while  the  price  of  cotton  went  down,  although  ocean 
freight  costs  increased  in  both  instances.  A  still  further  anomaly  is  that,  with  a  mate- 
rial curtailment  in  vessel-ton  clearances,  the  exports  actually  made,  expressed  in  cash 
values,  increased  over  28  per  cent  the  second  year  as  compared  with  the  first  year. 

However,  reference  to  Table  I  of  Appendix  C  will  show  that  imports  decreased 
in  value  $251,021,292,  or  about  14.4  per  cent,  which  is  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  decrease  in  vessel-tons  entering,  i.  e.,  from  32,247,140  to  27,584,157 
ship-tons. 

As  an  aid,  therefore,  in  deducing  the  relation  of  cargo  movement  to  vessel  move- 
ment. Table  I  of  Appendix  C  has  been  prepared. 

OCEAN   FREIQHT  RATE  ADVANCES. 

Since  August  1, 1914,  many  letters  have  been  received  from  exporters  and  importers 
through6ut  the  country  by  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  State,  Treasury,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  protesting  against  onerous  ocean  freight  rate 
advances.  These  protests  are  supported  by  daily  published  rate  quotations  author* 
ized  bv  steamship  agents,  i^hich  show  that  an  advance  in  ocean  freight  costs  has 
prevailed  during  the  second  12  months  under  review. 

It  is  estimated  that  seven-ninths  of  American  foreign  commerce  is  carried  under 
vessel  charter  rates;  that  is,  a  rate  based  on  some  fixed  unit  for  use  of  the  entire  ves- 
sel. Such  commodities  as  oil,  coal,  phosphate,  lumber,  and  grain  shipped  ia  bulk 
and  bale  cotton  represent  this  class  of  ocean  fixtures.  These  rates  fluctuate  with 
great  frequency  through  the  influence  of  many  factors,  such  as  the  dead  weight  and 
measurement  of  carrying  capacity,  of  the  vessel  offered,  whether  sail  or  steam,  the 
insurance  rating,  whether  for  liner  or  tramp  and  whether  a  return  caigo  is  obtainable 
at  port  of  discharge. 

(jonsidering,  in  a  general  way,  full  cargo  charters  before  and  after  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  weekly  reviews  published  in  Shipping  Illustrated  point  to  liberal  offerings 
of  vessels  at  fairly  steady  rates  up  to  the  beginning  of  August,  1914.  By  the  middle 
of  August  a  large  number  of  steamers  were  chartered  for  coal  to  South  America  at 
prices  of  100  per  cent  over  those  asked  prior  to  August  1. 

Other  rate  advances  of  30  per  cent  on  coal  and  grain  cargoes  were  made  to  the  West 
Indies  and  quantities  of  other  goods  ready  for  shipment  to  these  markets  were  held 
in  warehouses  in  consequence.  At  the  beginning  of  December,  however,  rates  de- 
clined mat(>rially,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  available  and  the  firm 
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establiahment  of  war-risk  insurance.  While  for  a  time,  charter  rates  declined  to 
nearly  the  same  levels  prevailing  before  the  war,  further  advances  were  made  in 
October,  1914.  Rates  continued  to  increase  during  November  and  December.  By 
the  middle  of  January,  1915,  rates  had  reached  a  greater  level  than  at  any  other  time 
in  history.  Not  until  June  were  there  indications  of  a  break  in  charter  rates,  as  the 
demand  for  boats  fell  off  considerably,  but  by  the  end  of  July,  1915,  owners  of  vessels 
were  holding  off  in  anticipation  of  still  higher  rates  which  soon  became  effective. 

Table  I,  Appendix  D,  shows  the  rates  of  specific  charters  and  are  considered  repre- 
sentative for  the  months  indicated.  Where  no  rate  is  shown  for  any  particular  month 
it  indicates  either  that  no  charters  were  reported  or  that  charters  were  negotiated  at 
private  terms  and  not  published. 

Berth  rates  are  the  charges  made  bv  regular  steamship  lines  for  specific  shipments 
of  various  commodities  and  are  usually  made  from  week  to  week,  according  to  the 
supply  and  demand  of  cargo  and  its  relation  to  the  supplv  and  demand  of  vessel  space. 

Table  II  of  Appendix  D  shows  the  increases  in  berth  rates  from  month  to  monUi 
for  the  years  ended  July  31,  1914,  and  July  31,  1915. 

Such  factors  as  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  ship  stores,  extra  stevedores  expenses 
for  tiering  cargo  bt^fore  its  final  handling  and  for  unloading  and  loading  vessels  at 
night,  resulting  from  congested  terminals,  and  increases  in  vessel  insurance,  are  ele- 
ments of  expense  that  mu.'^t  be  ascertaine<l  before  the  propriety  of  the  charter  and 
berth  rates  charged  may  be  determined. 

Foreign  vessel  ownera  in  the  North  Atlantic-European  tfades  were  able  to  and  did 
make  up  many  times  in  freight  rates  their  revenue  losses  from  the  falling  off  of  pas- 
senger traffic  J  which  normally  represents  the  prepondeiance  of  revenue  of  the  four 
groups  of  foreign  steamship  lines  dominating  these  trades.  The  statement  of  Receiver 
Franklin  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  to  Chairman  Bannard  of  the 
bondholders  committee  (representing  the  44  per  cent  mortgage  and  collateral  trust 
bonds)  of  that  company,  M'arch  9,  1915,  is  as  follows: 

*' Since  October  1,  1914,  however,  owning  to  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  freight 
market  brought  about  by  the  war  in  Europe  and  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  the  company's  steamers  have  been  cnartered  by  the  British  Government,  the 
earnings  have  substantially  increased,  with  the  result  that  although  the  passenger 
business  which  in  normal  times  is  a  most  important  earning  factor  of  the  company's 
business  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill,  tne  earnings  of  the  company  from  freight 
and  charters  were  so  large  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  vear  the  total  earnings  were  not  only 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interests  which  had  accrued  upon  all  its  outstanding  bonds  but 
indicated  a  surplus  of  between  two  and  three  million  dollars  in  excess  of  that  amount, 
without,  however,  making  any  allowance  for  depreciation." 

Und<»r  normal  conditions  the  influence  of  vessol-ton  retrenchment  would  be  strong- 
est in  those  routes  or  currenta  of  trade  wherein  vessel  curtailment  was  most  pro- 
nounced, both  as  to  vessel  units  and  vessel-tons,  as  the  two  factors — (1)  reduced 
veas-*!  space  and  (2)  increased  cargo  demand  for  space — ^are  controlling  in  the  rise 
or  fall  of  ocean  transportation  rates;  but,  as  already  pointed  out  in  this  report,  the 
greatest  reduction  in  vc  ss  '1-ton  efficiency  during  the  second  12-month  period  occurred 
at  the  North  Atlantic  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  coincident 
therewith  th*»re  was  an  almost  corresponding  increase  in  vessel-ton  efficiency  at  the 
South  Atlantic  ports  of  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  New  Orleans,  Port  Arthur, 
and  Galveston.  Yet  the  increaao  in  ocean-freight  costs  was  even  greater  at  the  south- 
em  than  at  the  northern  ports. 

The  North  Atlantic-European  trades  the  first  year  were  served  by  liners  of  the  largest 
and  most  modem  types  engaged  in  regular  pasa^ngor  trades  for  both  saloon  and  emi- 
grant patrons.  These  vess  Is,  for  the  most  part  registered  under  flags  of  th?  warring 
nations,  were  the  first  to  be  permanently  withdrawn  from  commercial  usage,  while 
the  South  Atlantic-European  trades  of  the  United  States  were  for  the  most  part 
served  by  tramp  veasols  of  Norwegian,  Dutch,  and  Danish  registry,  and  vessels 
under  th'^se  flags  were  only  stopped  from  trading  temporarily  at  the  outset  of  hostili- 
ties until  fairl^  understandable  conditions  were  ascertained.  The  dimunition  of 
vessel  tonnage  in  the  North  Atlantic  trades  did  not  therefore  affect  the  volume  of 
freight  space  to  the  same  extent  that  it  a£fected  passenger  traffic. 

\^liile  the  loss  of  passenger  revenue  under  conditions  where  combination  freight 
and  passenger  steamers  must  continue  to  operate  is  a  material  factor  and  would  tend 
to  increase  ^iefat  rates,  yet  in  the  trades  under  review  the  passenger  vessels  were 
chartered  to  beUkerent  governments  for  admiralty  uses  and  their  places  were  taken 
by  smaller  and  cheaper  freight  steamers,  bo  the  necessity  for  recouping  passenger 
revenue  by  advancing  freight  rates  was  nonexistant. 
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The  following  summarjr  will  show  the  falling  off  in  paasr^nger  traffic  to  and  from  the 
United  States,  the  details  of  which,  prepiured  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  are 
stated  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  F. 


Arrivals,  all  classes 

Departures,  all  clanes. 


Year 
ending 
July  31, 

1914. 

1,038,649 
1,019,694 

Year 
ending 
Julv3l, 

1915. 

Decrease 
for  year. 

639.333 
503,210 

999,216 
517,414 

Percent 
decrease. 


61 
51 


A  further  factor  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  advance  in  ocean  freight 
rates  is  that  the  dislocation  of  trade  currents,  previously  shown,  created  dispropK>r- 
tionate  demands  for  vessel  space  in  some  routes  that  reacted  upon  other  routes,  which 
enables  vessel  owners  to  advance  ocean  freight  prices  to  levels  out  of  all  proportion  to 
prevalent  conditions  justifying  the  same.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  oeen  done  is 
very  fully  shown  in  the  joint  renort  made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  of  Commerce  (Senate  Document  673,  Parts  1  and  2). 

The  greatest  falling  off  in  vessel-ton  efficiency,  both  incoming  and  outgoing,  during 
the  second  year,  occurred  in  our  trades  with  the  Latin- American  republics,  i.  e.,  25 
per  cent  incoming  and  18  per  cent  outgoing.  The  decrease,  for  the  corresponding 
period,  in  vessel-ton  efficiency  from  and  to  Europe,  was  but  9.6  per  cent  incoming 
and  11.1  per  cent  outgoing;  yet  reference  to  Tables  I  and  II  of  Appendix  D  will  show 
that  mucn  greater  freight  advances  took  place  in  the  European  trade  groups  than  in 
those  with  the  Latin- American  republics. 


MARINE  IN8URANGK. 

Subdivided,  this  subject  embraces  two  distinct  forms  of  marine  insurance  (1)  Sea 
risks,  which  cover  periLs  of  the  sea  and  include  particular  average  (act  of  God)  and 
general  average  (voluntary  sacriftce,  the  act  of  man);  and  (2)  war  risks. 

Sea-risk  policies  do  not  cover  losses  at  sea  resulting  from  the  belligerent  acts  of 
warring  nations;  but  with  aids  to  navigation  destroyed  or  removed  in  war-zone  waters 
the  hazard  under  sea-risk  policies  becomes  correspondingly  greater  and  justifies  a 
somewhat  higher  premitun. 

A  perusal  of  weekly  insurance  notes  appearing  in  '^Shipping  Illustrated ''  for  the 
two-year  periods  herein  considered,  indicates  that  on  vessels  and  caigoes  traversing 
war-zone  waters  slight  increases  in  sea-risk  premiiuns  were  made  after  commencement 
of  the  war.  These  increases  were  doubtless  to  compensate  for  the  extra  hazards 
involved  in  navigating  waters  where  aids  to  navigation  had  been  either  destroyed  or 
removed. 

There  were  instances  where  materially  increased  sea-risk  premiums  were  charged, 
occasioned  by  the  impressment  in  foreign  trades,  regardless  of  war-zone  waters,  of 
vessels  unfitted  structurally  for  overseas  traffic.  Such  increased  premiums  were 
charged  on  vessels  taken  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  from  the  coastwise  trades  and  placed 
in  foreign  overseas  trades,  and  in  such  cases  th^  insurance  rates  on  sea-risk  policies 
increased  from  2^  and  5  per  cent  (the  usual  rates,  according  to  the  rating,  on  vessels 
built  for  trans-ocean  voy^es)  to  from  6  to  12  per  cent  on  caigoes  and  vesseb  taken  from 
the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  trades. 

War- risk  policies  in  times  of  peace  are  often  included  in  s^a-risk  underwritings  by 
the  Insr.'rtion  of  a  war-risk  rider  in  the  sea-risk  policy.  With  the  advent  of  war, 
however,  the  question  of  securing  vcssr^ls  for  the  delivery  of  caigoes  through  or 
within  war-zone  waters  became  acute,  partly  because  of  the- hazard,  partly  becausb 
many  vessels  were  withdrawn  from  all  commercial  trades.  This  was  due  to  two 
causes:  First,  the  requisitioning  by  belligerent  governments  of  large  numbers  of 
their  merchant  vess^b  for  admiralty  purposrs;  and,  second,  the  actual  hazards  of  the 
voyage — capture,  soizuivs  and  detentions,  mine  risks,  etc.  This  condition  was  only 
partly  relieved  by  the  inauguration  of  government  war  risk  underwritings.  WhiJs 
government  war -risk  underwritings  were  promptly  provided  by  the  United  States, 
such  underwritings  were  confined  to  vess'^ls  of  American  registry.  There  were  in- 
sufficient  vess  Is  under  American  registry  to  move  our  trade,  and,  as  a  result,  war- 
risk  rates  for  single  voyages  increased  from  H  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  some 
cas'^s  considerably  more. 
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An  example  of  ezcoptioiially  high  rates  paid  on  cotton  shipments  to  Germany  was 
reported  from  London  in  Febraury,  1915,  i.  e.,  that  70  guineas  per  cent  had  been  paid 
at  Lloyd's  to  insure  against  condemnation  in  a  prize  court  of  a  cotton  steamer  flying 
the  American  flag  and  bound  for  Germany.  The  hull  of  this  steamer  was  insurea  for 
$165,000,  at  a  rate  of  about  20  per  cent,  while  $750,000  value  of  its  cargo  was  insured 
by  the  United  States  War  Risk  Bureau  at  3  per  cent. 

1 1  should  also  be  noted  that  war  insurance  rates  on  hulls  and  caigo  destined  to  special 
ports  where  danger  from  mines  and  other  causes  of  war  involved  exceptional  peril 
nave  continually;  fluctuated  and  at  times  been  suspepded.  Thus  there  was  a  suspen- 
sion of  war-risk  insurance  on  vessels  and  caigo  to  t?alcutta  when  in  September,  1914, 
the  acti\dty  of  the  German  cruiser  Emden  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  made  shipping 
to  and  from  that  port  veiy  hazardous.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insur- 
ance has,  since  its  inception,  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  decline  any  risks  to  certain 
ports,  or,  if  accepted  to  name  such  rates  as  in  its  judgment  might  seem  adequate. 
Among  such  ports  may  be  mentioned  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  north  of  Bordeaux  and  South  of  Ghristianssand.  Also  ports  on  the 
Kattegat  and  (or)  Baltic  Sea  and  (or)  adjacent  waters.  Also  ports  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  Black  Sea  or  Bosphorus,  and  the  pfort  of  Smyrna,  as  well  as  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Germany  and  Turkey. 

The  rates  quoted  from  time  to  time  bv  the  United  States  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insur* 
ance  are  shown  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  E.  This  table  does  not,  however,  include 
rates  to  the  special  ports  referrea  to. 

The  insurance  rates  shown  in  Table  II  of  same  appendix  are  taken  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  indicate,  for  specinc  ports,  fluctuations  in  war-risk 
insurance  premiimis  as  quoted  by  insurance  companies.  These  rates  cover  general 
caigo  only  and  exclude  full  cargoes  of  flour,  grain,  coal,  rubber,  sugar,  and  copper. 
Shipments  to  Denmark,  Greece,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  subject  to 
neutrality  clauses.  For  the  purpose  of  convenience  in  locating  any  rate  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  22  groups,  as  follows: 

OroQjM. 

Denmark,  all  ports A. 1 

France: 

Channel  ports 2 

Havre  and  West  Coast 3 

Mediterranean  ports 4 

Greece,  all  ports 5 

Italy,  ports  as  indicated 6 

Netherlands,  all  ports 7 

Norway: 

Stavanger  and  North 8 

South  of  Stavanger 1 

Portugal,  all  ports 3, 9 

Russia,  Archangel 10 

Spain,  all  ports 3, 6, 11 

Sweden : 

Stockholm 12 

Other  ports  not  beyond  Malmo 1 

United  Kingdom,  ports  as  indicated. 13 

Central  American  States,  ports  as  indicated 14 

West  Indies,  ports  as  indicated 15 

Other  North  America,  ports  as  indicated 16 

Sou^  America,  ports  as  indicated 17 

Asia: 

China  and  Japan 18 

India 18,19 

Straits  Settlements '. 20 

Oceania,  ports  as  indicated 18, 11 

A&ica,  ports  as  indicated 22 

The  dates  shown  are  those  on  which  rates  were  published.  Where  no  rate  is  shown 
for  any  particular  date  it  should  be  understood  that  the  last  preceding  rate  quoted  is 
still  in  effect. 
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SUMMABIZATION. 

Table  I  of  Appendix  A,  shows  that  for  the  first  year  but  7.63  per  cent  of  the  total 
merchant  ediippin^  employed  was  under  the  American  flag,  while  80.59  per  cent  was 
under  fii^  of  nations  now  at  war.  Thus,  11.78  per  cent  was  contributed  by  nations 
Uiat  year  which  to-day  are  neutral.  For  the  second  year — during  pendency  of  the  war, 
while  the  increase  in  vessels  amounted  to  774  over  the  nreceamg  12  months  period 
(with  a  total  carrying  power  of  1,019,145  net  tons,  equal  to  an  increase  of  12.23  per 
cent),  but  66.04  per  cent  of  the  increased  tonnage  was  contributed  by  the  nations 
1  engaged  in  war,  11.99  per  cent  was  contributed  by  vessels  of  American  registry,  and 
"^       21.97  per  cent  by  those  of  neutral  countries. 

The  falling  off  of  vessels  service  the  second  year  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
withdrawal  of  German  and  British  vessels,  which  during  the  first  year,  performed  the 
carrying  service  in  the  most  important  United  States  commercial  trades,  i.  e.,  from 
and  to  the  three  largest  North  Atlantic  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  fact  that  with  more  vessels  of  greater  aggregate  tonnage  the  second  year,  a  materially 
lesser  service  was  performed  is  noted,  because  where  the  ownership  thereof  was  under 
beligerent  flags  the  vessel-ton  efficiency  dropped  from  80.59  per  cent  to  66.04  per 
cent.  While  some  shipowners  transferred  coastwise  vessels  to  foreign  trade  and  the 
United  States  Government  admitted  to  American  registry  foreign  vessels  with  a  re- 
sulting increase  in  its  merchant  marine  of  76.31  per  cent  over  the  tonns^e  employed 
during  the  first  12-months  period,  yet  this  increase  only  enabled  the  United  States  to 
increase  its  percentage  in  carrying  power  of  vessels  in  its  total  foreign  commerce  from 
7.63  to  11.99  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Adrian  H.  Boolb, 

Special  Agent. 
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Table  II. — Number  and  net  tannage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  in  the  foreign  service  of 
the  United  States  during  year  ended  July  31,  1915,  and  not  in  the  service  during  year 
preceding. 


SAIL  VESSELS. 


Admitted  to 
American  reg- 
istry. 

New  construe* 
tions. 

Diverted  to  foreign  trade  from— 

Total 
se 

placed  in 

NatloDBlity  of  ves- 
sel. 

Coastwise  trade. 

Other  trades. 

arvlce. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Net 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 

tons. 

Avn^rfcan 

9 

11,416 

97 

125 

108,992 

135 

120,505 

1 
1 
1 

65 
2 

38 

21 
3 

83 
1 
4 

13 
4 
2 
1 

1,061 

1,996 

240 

80,039 

2,699 

61,142 

26,438 

271 

111,459 

1,111 

4,415 

15,804 

1,925 

2,746 

998 

1 
1 
1 

67 
2 

33 

21 
3 

84 
1 
4 

13 
4 
2 
1 

i,m 

Belgian 

1,996 

Brazilian. 

****** 

•     •  •  •  • 

240 

British 

2 

564 

80,603 

Danish 

2,699 

French 

61,143 

Italian 

26,438 
271 

Mexi<^n 

Norweeian 

1 

617 

112, 07f 

Peni^iftTi,, 

1,111 

Portuguese 

4,415 

Ruffsian 

15,804 

Spanish 

1,925 

Swedish 

2.746 

TTraeiif^vaii 

998 

»»  ■  tm^mmmmj  •••>.  .•■•.•••• 

Total  foreign.. 

3 

1,181 

235 

312,364 

238 

313,545 

Total  American 
and  foreign 

9 

11,416 

4 

1,278 

125 

106,992 

235 

312,364 

373 

434,050 

STEAM  VESSELS. 


Ainerl<?an ........... 

5 

10,390 

7 

30,245 

60 

113,870 

72 

154,506 

ArpffntlnliiTY 

1 

1 
9 

2,761 
18,522 
25.462 

1 
9 
15 
670 
1 
1 
1 

2,761 

Belgian 

1 

18,522 

Brasriliao 

15 

25.462 

British 

89 

305,112 

481    1.2BS!091 

1,570.203 

Chilenn 

1 

1 

1 

1 

116 

88 

41 

1,653 

3,087 

902 

151,431 

196,514 

124.  »12 

1,653 

Costa  Uican 

1 

3,087 

Cuban 

1 

902 

Danish 

12 
11 
2 
8 
2 
3 

20,974 
24,5fi7 

4,713 
22, 157 

7,499 
13,  If  8 

• 

128  '      172.405 

Dutch 

99 
43 

22«,081 

J  rench 



129.015 

Oree'' 

08       142!  192 

85       201,451 

22        72,680 

4          4,2'5 

173      271,102 

1  2,P73 

2  3,327 
24  :      57,913 

1          2,229 
27        HQ  K29 

76  i      V4,U9 

Ita'ian 

87        20S,fl50 
25          85,S48 

JaoancMe 

Mexican 

•■•«•*■■•• 

4            4,215 

Nof A'«cian ..  r    

23 

32,079 

196  !      303,181 

Peril  ian... 

1            2,  '73 

Portn«mese 

2  ,          3,S27 

Russian 

....  1     

24  '        57,913 

SIanie'»e 

. 



1 
.,.,,.1 

1  ■          2,229 

Spanish 

2 

6 

4,321 
13,993 

29          64,150 

S'^edish 

83 

130,375 
1,112 

89         144,3''>^ 

TJrag"avan. . 

1 

1            1,112 

Total  foreign.... 

158 

448,583 

1 

1,245   2.738.873 

1.403  i  3.187.456 

,  -     ,  — 

1  '"^ 

3,341,9fl 

Total  American 
and  foreign 

5 

10,390 

165 

478,828 



60       113,870  |1,245 

1           1 

2,738,873 

1,475! 
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Table  II. — Numhfr  and  net  tannage  of  tail  and  steam  vessels  in  the  foreign  service  of 
the  United  States  during  year  ended  July  31, 1915,  and  not  in  the  service  during  year 
preceding — Continued . 


TOTAL  ALL  VESSELS. 


Admitted  to 
American  reg- 
istry. 

New  oonstruo- 
tlons. 

Diverted  to  foreign  trade  from— 

ToUl 
se 

placed  in 

Nationality  of  ves- 
tal. 

Coastwise  trade. 

Other  trades. 

rvice. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 

tons. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Net 
ton?. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 

tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 

tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net 
tons. 

Amflricao. 

14 

21,806 

8 

30,342 

185 

222,862 

207 

275,010 

Amntinian 

1 

2 

10 

16 

546 

1 

1 

1 

118 

3,842 

20,518 

25,702 

1,345,130 

1,653 

3,087 

902 

154. 130 

2 

10 

16 

637 

1 

1 

1 

130 

99 

76 

76 

108 

25 

7 

280 

2 

6 

37 

1 

33 

91 

2 

3,842 

Rfllgi^n ... ,.,. 

1 

20,518 

RnTilifin. 

25,702 

British 

91 

305,676 

1,650,806 

Chilean 

1,653 

Costa  Rican 

3,087 

Cahan  

902 

Danish 

12 
11 
2 
8 
2 
3 

20,974 
24,567 

4,713 
22,157 

7,499 
13,168 

175, 104 

Dutch 

88       196.514 

221,081 

Frtfich 

74 

68 

106 

22 

7 
256 

2 

6 
37 

1 
31 
85 

2 

185,444 

142, 192 

227,889 

72,680 

4,536 

382,561 

3,784 

7,742 

73,717 

2,229 

61,754 

133, 121 

2,110 

190,157 

Greek 

. 

164,349 

Italian 

235,388 

J&paoese 

85,848 

Mexican i 

4,536 

Norwegian 

24 

32,696 

415,257 

PftniTian 

3.784 

PortuKuese ' 

::*:::'::":::::'i:::':' 

7,742 

Rns5}Rn. ' 

' 

73,717 

Siamese ' 

1. 

2,229 

Spanish ' 

2 
6 

4,321 
13,993 

1 

66,075 

Swedish. 

147,114 

ITrtuniAYBIl L  . .  _ .  . 

2,110 

Total  foreisn .... 

161 

449,764 

1,480 

3,051,237 

1,641 

3,501.001 

Total  American 
and  foreign 

14 

21,806 

169 

480,106 

185 

222,862 

1,480 

3,051,237 

Lf  cHO 

3,776,011 

Includes  a  vessel  of  2,707  tons  net  register.  Southerner,  laid  up  in  New  York,  and  a  vessel  of  4,278  tons  net 
register,  Oceana,  disabled. 

indndes  4  vessels  (13.294  tons  net  register)  built  for  coastwise  and  diverted  to  foreign  trade.  One  of 
these  veraels,  the  Gulfli^t,  of  3,202  tons  net  register,  was  destroyed  during  the  year. 

Table  III. — Number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  UnUed  States 
admitted  from  foreign  to  American  registry  under  act  of  Aug,  18,  19 H,  during  year 
ended  July  SI,  1915, 


Former  registry. 

Sail  vessels. 

Steam  vesseb. 

Total  all  vessels. 

Number. 

■ ■  -J 

Net  tons. 

Number. 

Net  tons. 

Number. 

Net  tons. 

IMfHii    

2 
«62 

3.555 
U76,887 

2 

89 

1 

5 

27 

1 
4 
2 

3.555 

British 

»27 

1 

127,441 
1,332 

204.328 

Chilean 

1,333 

Cuban 

5 
•  27 

ii,'647 
*  78,568 

11.047 

0«r«ian 

78.568 

Italian 

1 

1,198 

1,196 

Vex  (can 

4 

1 
1 

3,980 

442 

3,059 

8,080 

Norwegian 

1 

505 

1.037 

Ronmanlan 

1  1                3,050 

t 

Total 

130 

i  30.566 

«102 

« 277. 647 

132 

308.113 

1  Includes  1  vessel  330  tons  net  register  wrecked. 

*  Includes  1  vessel  1,856  tons  net  register  seised  and  1  vessel  2,139  tons  net  register  sunk  by  mine. 

*  Indndes  2  vessels  4.454  tons  net  register  seised. 

*  Indndes  3  vesseJs  6,310  tons  net  register  seized  and  1  vessel  2,139  tons  net  register  sunk  by  mine. 

32910—16 6 
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Tablb  IV. — Number  and  net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  in  the  foreign  service  of 
the  United  States  toithdratonfor  causes  of  vxxr  during  year  ended  July  Slj  1915. 


SAIL  VESSELS. 


Interned  or 
laid  up. 

Taken  under 

Government 

charter. 

Seized  or  cap- 
tured. 

Destroyed  or 
disabled  by  bel- 
ligerents. 

Total  with- 
drawn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  tons. 

Xum> 
ber. 

Nettomi. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Nf^ttons. 

British 

3 
3 

6,014 
6,352 

3 

3 

13 

5 

6,014 

French 

6,352 

German 

9 
M 

19,504 
937 

4 

7,191 

26,78S 

WnrwAiriAn 

4 

6,rs 

7,e570 

Total  foreign.. 

10 

20,531 

4 

7,191 

10 

19,099        24 

46.821 



Total  Ameri- 
can and  for- 
eign  

10 

20,531 

4 

7,191 

10 

19,099 

24 

46,321 

STEAM  VESSELS. 


American 

3 

5,780 

— 1 

,  3 

6,718 

6 

12.307 

1 

Austrian 

39 
»1 
95 

119,802 

1,908 

315,916 

1 

2,170 

40 
2 

190 
3 
1 

218 

1 
4 
8 

1 

122,062 

Belffian 

i 

41 
2 

885 

116,563 

2,905 

2,793 

British..!........... 

49 

227,731 

14 

1 

41,540 
829 

701,750 

Panifib 

3,734 

French 

1 

3,834 

3.834 

OermftHa 

178 
M 

740,014 
1,135 

38 

114,897 

2 

8,457 

863,368 

Mexican 

■" 

1.135 

Norwesrian 

1 

944 

3 
2 
1 

6,759 
2,960 
1,023 

7,703 

Bussian 

1 

4,844 

7,804 

Swedish 

1,023 

Total  foreign.. 

314 

1,178,865 

51 

236,409 

55       160,380 

52 

139,552 

472 

1,715,206 

Total  Ameri- 
can and  f  or- 
eiKn 

314 

1,178,865 

51 

236,409 

58 

0 

166,169 

65 

146,270 

478 

1,727,713 

vafy.^.  ........ 

TOTAL,  ALL  VESSELS. 


A™flHcBn 

3 

5,789 

8 

6,718 

6 

12,507 

Austrian 

39 
»1 
95 

119.892 

1.908 

315.916 

1 

2,170 

40 

2 

202 

231 

122,062 

Belgian 

1 
44 

2 
3 
2 

885 

122,577 
2.905 
6.352 
8,457 

2,793 

British 

49 

227.731 

..... 

1 

41,540 
829 

707,764 

3,734 

French 

1 

3,834 

10.186 

German 

187 
M 
«1 

759.608 

1,135 

937 

42 

122.068 

890,153 

Meziflan , 

1.135 

Norwegian 

1 

944 

7 
2 

1 

13,492 
2.960 
1,023 

15.373 

Busslaii 

1 

4,844 

7.8tM 

Swedish ..... 



1.021 

Total  foreign.. 

324 

1,199,396 

61 

236.409 

50 

167.571 

62 

168,651 

400 

1,762,027 

Total  Ameri- 
can and  for- 
eign.  

824 

1,199,806 

51 

236.400 

62 

173,360 

65 

165.809 

602 

l.n4,53l 

I  At  Cronstadt  blockaded. 

s  At  Ensenada;  formerly  a  German  steamer. 

« At  Riga  blockaded. 
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Appendix  B. 

Table  I. — Net  tonnage  ofsaUina  and  steam  vessel t  entered  and  cleared  at  the  leading  ports 
of  the  United  States  dHartruf  the  years  ended  July  Sly  1914  and  1915,  distributed  with 
respect  to  domeUic  ports  of  entries  and  clearances. 

ENTRIES. 


Leading  ports. 


Atlantic  coast: 

Porttead.Me 

Boston,  Haas 

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Baltimore^Md 

Newport  >  ews,  Va 

Norfolk.  Va 

Charleston,  8.  C: 

Savannah,  Ga.> 

Fcmandina,  Fla. ...» 

Jacksonvflla,  Fla 

Golf  coast: 

Key  West.TTa 

Tampa,  T  la.* 

PensBcda,  *  la.' 

Mobile,  Aia.> 

New  Orleans,  lia.* 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Port  Aranvs,  Tex 

Sabine,  Tex 

Pacific  coast: 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Los  Angeles  (San  Pedro),  Cal 

San*  randsco, Cal 

Astoria,  Oreg 

Portland.  Oreg 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Taooma,  Wash 

Total 


Year  ended  July  81— 


1914 


Number. 


76 

617 

3,747 

1,137 

609 

216 

286 

127 

161 

32 

52 

596 
168 
219 
655 

1,472 

148 

603 

23 

50 

73 
35 

413 
50 
31 

101 
81 
11 


11,799 


Net 
tonnage. 


315. 

2.257, 

14,680, 

2,612, 

1.562, 

547, 

709, 

239, 

360, 

70, 


096 
647 
310 
309 
499 
375 
301 
370 
036 
025 
924 


580,714 
312,033 
372,073 
600,650 

2,843.838 
383,746 

1,324,299 

53,341 

124,823 

73.405 

101,662 

1,326.898 

104,191 

68.104 
336.212 
120.286 

35,983 


1915 


Number. 


66 
542 
3,739 
898 
931 
454 
476 

68 

194 

7 

22 

423 

64 

81 

466 

1,504 

170 

721 

2 

72 

63 
88 
361 
53 
30 
95 
81 
20 


Net 
tonnage. 


214,919 

1,541,533 

11,148,853 

1,850.601 

1,966,644 

1,224,343 

1,122,548 

106,326 

351.260 

5,062 

25,795 

422,800 

63,833 

124,003 

438,775 

2,972,409 

485,361 

1,534.414 

3,822 

174,020 

35,889 

101.825 

1,028,709 

107,442 

54,409 
286.641 
122,250 

68,081 


32,247,140 


11,691 


27,584,157 


Increase  or  decrease. 


Net 

tonnage. 


100,177 
716,114 
S,SS1,467 
761,708 
414,145 
676,968 
413,247 

161, OU 

8,776 

U,94S 

4S,li9 

167,911 
$48,190 
248,070 
t61,876 
128.631 
101,615 
210,115 
49,619 
49,197 

67,616 

697 

698,169 

8.251 

18,696 

49,671 

1.964 

32,048 


4,666,986 


Percent. 


« Includes  entries  and  dearances  at  Brunswick,  Oa. 

*  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Port  Tampa^  I  la. 

*  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 


61.8 
61.7 
64.  t 
69.6 

26.6 

123.7 

58.8 

61.7 

89.6 
66.6 

67.6 
79.6 
66.7 
66.6 
4.5 
26.5 
15.9 
96.8 
39.4 

61.1 

.6 

66.6 

8.1 
90.1 

'ii 

89.1 


18.6 
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Table  I. — Net  tonnage  0/ sailing  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  leading  porU 
of  the  United  States  during  fM  years  ended  July  31  ^  1914  and  1915,  distributed  wiik 
respect  to  domestic  ports  of  entries  and  clearances — Continued. 

CLEARANCES. 


Year  ended  July  31— 


Leading  ports. 


1914 


1915 


Atlantic  coast: 

Portland,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.  Y 

PhiladelpMa.  Pa 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Newport    ews,  Va 

Norrik.Va 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga.' 

Fernandina,  T  la 

Jacosonv ille,  T  la 

Oulf  coast: 

Key  West.  7  la 

Tampa,'  u.* 

Pensacola, '  la  > 

MobUe,Ala.» 

New  Or  eans,  la.* 

Port  Art'iiir.Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Port  Aransas,  Tex 

Sabine,  Tex 

Pacific  coast: 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Los  An^e.es  (San  Pedro),  Cal. . . 

San    ranclsco,  1  al 

Astoria,  Oreg 

Portland,  Oreg 

Port  Tou'nsend,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Total 


Number. 
79 

Net 

tonnage. 

Number. 

324.978 

79 

446 

1,721.989 

319 

3,597 

14,3^2.929 

3,&42 

986 

2,199.815 

867 

718 

1.6'i2,M5 

1,005 

339 

802. 6  {6 

500 

459 

1,1.36.057 

680 

92 

173,342 

52 

213 

501,705 

221 

13 

10,808 

6 

28 

33,466 

14 

587 

576,210 

418 

130 

192,281 

49 

237 

407,979 

104 

655 

724,615 

492 

1,464 

2,820,913 

1,4£9 

134 

336, 2>2 

170 

606 

1,382,837 

688 

22 

52,398 

1 

67 

131,434 

70 

64 

27,654 

56 

24 

67,194 

34 

378 

1,227,178 

357 

59 

118,7fO 

48 

47 

113,220 

54 

102 

319,015 

83 

41 

182,847 

37 

25 

94,177 

34 

Net 
tonnage. 


11, 602  :  31, 655, 604        11, 529     27, 461, 770 


247,789 

857.627 

11.015.880 

1.757,021 

2,088,993 

1.615.779 

1.519,104 

70.602 

418,257  ; 

4, 156  I 

20,897 

413,195  ' 

33,537 

183,141 

444,660 

2,895,472 

469,406 

1,572,970 

1.911 

183,223 

26,229 

84,280 

1,030,046 

102, 132 

106,877 

219,786 

132,961 

96,840 


Increase  or  decrease. 


Net 
tonnage. 


77,189 
S,St7,040 

44x,m 

406.048 
713. 133 
383.047 
tOiJIft 
8S,U8 
6,66$ 
.12,669 

16S,016 
168,7U 

m,ss8 

t79,966 

74,559 

133,121 

190,133 

61,780 

17,066 

/97,  lit 

16,618 

7,S43 
99,ti9 
49,Sh6 

2,663 


4,198,924 


Per  cent. 


25. « 
SO.t 

ts.s 

to.  I 

24.1 
88.8 
33.7 
69.S 
16.9 
61.9 
S7.9 

iS.S 
8i.9 
66.  t 
58  9 
2.6 
39.6 
13.8 
96.1 
39.4 

6.9 

35.4 

16.1 
1S.9 
6.6 
91.  t 
iT.S 
38.3 


14.6 


Italic  indicates  decrease. 

1  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Brunswick,  Oa. 

*  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  Port  Tampa.  Fla. 

*  Includes  entries  and  clearances  at  QuUport,  Miss. 

Table  II. — Net  tonnape  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  portt 
of  the  United  States  %n  its  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  years  ended  July  St, 
1914  and  1915,  distributed  with  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  registries. 


Foreign  coun- 
tries from  which 
entered  and  for 
which  cleared. 


Entries,  year  ended  July  31—        Clearances,  y^ar  ended  July  Si- 


Registry. 


1914 


1915 


1914 


Net      '  Per 
tonnage,  .cent. 


Net 
tonnage. 


EUBOPB. 


Austria-Hungary  i  British 

'  German 

'  Other  foreign.. 


108,184  , 
3,148  ' 
323,529 


Total...!   431,861 


Belgiiim. American 

■  British 

Oermsju , 

'  Other  foreign.. 


189,673 
513,223 
6,980 


412,743  I 


I 


Total...!  1,122,616 


Per  I      Net 
cent'  tonnage. 


86,037 

3,148 

206,199 


295,384 


Per 

cent 


39 

1 

70 


100 


188,436 

628,781 

9,764 

437,214 


1,254,196 


16 

50 

1 

34 


100 


1915 


Net 
tonnage. 


8|660 


4,405 


13,065 


7,927 
40,843 


4,897 


Per 
cent 


67 
33 


100 


IS 
71 


53,666       100 
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Table  II. — Net  Umnogt  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  ports  of 
the  United  States  in  its  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  years  ended  July  SI, 
1914  and  1915,  distributed  with  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  registries — Continued. 


Registry. 

Entries,  year  ended  Jnly  31— 

Clearances,  year  ended  July  81— 

Foreign  coon- 
tries  from  whjch 
entered  and  lor 

1014 

1916 

1914 

1916 

which  cleared. 

Net 
tonnage. 

1,797 

22,143 

27,246 

2)5,065 

Per 
cent. 

1 

9 

10 

80 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 

cent. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 
cent 

Net 

tonnage. 

Per 
cent. 

lUROPS— «ontd. 
IVnmark 

American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign. . 

Total... 

American 

46,562 

6,427 

9 

1 

68,872 
3,329 

a 

42,754 

37,972 

210, 150 

14 

13 
73 

I 

417,822 

90 

661,982 

9i 

• 

256,251 

100 

470,811 

100 

290,876 

100 

724,183 

100 

FnuBoe 

16, 116 
223,811 

86,957 
827,173 

1 

19 

8 
72 

21,815 
914,045 

38,525 
694,222 

1 
55 

2 
42 

9,007 
466,489 
103,936 
895,040 

1 
32 

7 
60 

59,932 
1,748,122 

a 

68 

780,097 

30 

1,154,057 

100 

1,668,607 

100 

1,474,472 

100 

2,688,151 

100 

Germany 

42,916 
12,226 
49,237 

12,758 

37 
10 
43 
10 

541 
648,028 

2,786,205 
88,513 

1 

18 
79 

2 

45,576 

86 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

Anferican 

422,536 

3,090,866 
112,967 

12 

84 

4 

6,i82 
1,864 

10 
4 

3,536,369 

100 

117,137 

100 

3,622,287 

100 

52,622 

100 

"■^Bftfiil         .  .  ...... 

7,927 
63,638 

4 
28 

British 

36,095 

18 

58,888 

44 

193,889 

5,6T2 

176,720 

61 

a 

Other  foreign. . 

Total... 

American 

British 

Gfnrnan 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

BriUsh 

German 

Other  foreign. . 

Total... 

American. . . 

168,158 

82 

152,183 

68 

74,461 

56 

47 

2^4. 8£3 

100 

223.748 

100 

133,349 

100 

376,181 

100 

Italy 

326 

462,969 
207,982 
929,860 

1 
29 
12 

58 

73,923 
918,371 

3 
37 

326 
627,259 
282,940 
969,484 

1 
33 
15 
51 

67,937 

948,816 

1,818 

1,565,981 

3 

-^^j  **■■*■■■*'** 

86 
1 

1,504,613 

60 

60 

1,601,128 

100 

2,496,907 

100 

1,880,009 

100 

2,584,552 

100 

Netberiandu 

12,832 
274,069 
106,700 
952,951 

1 
20 

8 
71 

67,793 

90,386 

9,664 

1,249,534 

5 
6 

1 
88 

3,275 

490,611 

164,936 

1,064,335 

1 
28 
10 
61 

61,523 
121,361 

4 
9 

1,227,439 

87 

1,346,552 

100 

1,417,377 

100 

1,723,057 

100 

l,4i9)«23 

100 

Norway 

1,797 

43,591 

4,360 

207,332 

1 
17 

2 
80 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

A  m^ric&Q  •  •  •  V  ■ 

113,110 

6,926 

212,249 

34 

2 

64 

17,283 

4 

ii,627 

4,807 

421,911 

3 

1 

430,969 

96 

90 

332,235 

100 

448,252 

100 

257,069 

100 

438,346 

100 

Portugal 

6,358 
28,035 

8 
36 

14,680 
17,304 

23 

British 49,494 

37 

9 

54 

45,8f5 
16,391 
64.773 

39 
14 

47 

28 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

69,484 

44,160 

67 

30,732 

49 

130,804 

100 

78,553 

100 

117,029 

100  1        62,616 

100 

RoKla 

1 

10,213 

26,3^9 

2.772 

3 

British [       22,872  i      13 

German 

7,353 

8 

16,776 

2,836 

119,961 

12 
2 

Total... 
American 

155,487  ;      87 

90,187 

92 

86          99;9e0 

7a 

178,359  >    100 

97,540 

100 

139, 5r2  1    100 

139,414 

100 

Spain 

5,479 
238,447 

1 
41 

129 

119, 6ro 

25,017 
260,126 

1 
29 

11,679 
126,353 

a 

Britfah !      269,964 

63 

4 
43 

25 

216,333 

"828,825"  "68' 

361,176 

73 

Total... 

505.863 

1 

100 

572,751 

100 

404,831 

100 

498.207 

100 
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Table  II. — Net  tonnage  of  »ail  and  steam  vewelt  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  portt 
of  the  United  States  in  its  trade  toith  foreign  countries  during  the  years  ended  July  31, 
1914  and  1915,  distributed  with  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  registries— Con^ued. 


Foreign  ooan- 

trles  (rom  wbich 

entered  and  for 

which  cleared. 


Sweden.... 


Untted  Kingdom 


Other  Borope. 


Total  Europe. 


>OBTH  AMXSICA. 

Central    .Ameri- 
can States. 


Mexico. 


West  Indies. 


OtherNortb 
America. 


Total  North 
America. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina 


Registry. 


American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 


American.... 

British 

German 

Other  foreign. 

Total.. 


American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign. 

Total.. 


American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign- 
Total... 


American 

Britbh 

German 

Other  foreign.. 


Total.. 

>merl'«n.... 

BrltL«5h 

German 

Other  foreign. 

Total.. 


Ameri-^n.... 

British 

German 

Other  foreign. 

Total.. 

A  merlnan 

British 

Other  forelirn. 

Total.. 

j*merlcan.... 

British 

German 

Other  foreig?!. 

Total.. 


American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 


Total. 


Entries,  year  ended  July  31— 


Clearances,  year  ended  July  31- 


1914 


Net 
tonnage. 


4,  €42 

1,999 

38»473 


45,114 


Per 
cent. 


11 

4 
85 


100 


241,148 

6,740,239 

160,012 

195,799 


7,346,198 


3 

92 

2 

3 


100 


80,  €45 
42,428 
24,859 


156,932 


57 
27 
16 


100 


1915 


Net 
tannage. 


31,277 

14,230 

2,876 

193,743 


342,132 


908,015 

7,099,284 

47, 186 

957,636 


8,412,121 


Per 
cent. 


13 
6 
1 

80 


100 


1914 


Net 
tannage. 


599 
6,622 
33,706 
27,455 


68,882 


Per 
cent 


1 

10 
49 
40 


100 


4 
84 

1 
11 


234,126 
6,760,302' 
176,427 
178,627 


3 

92 

2 

3 


100  7,349,482   100 


1.276 

161,536 

2,361 

72,e49 


237,822 


1 
68 

1 
30 


51.816 
16.297 
15,031 


62 
19 
19 


100  j   83,144  I  100 


561,892 
9,353,574 
3,591,  r46 
4,842,130 


18,349,242 


3 
51 
20 
26 


100 


629,195 
9,631,406 

149,849 
6,172,574 


16,583,024 


4  I  438,236 
58  10,093,279 

1  '  3,662,943 
37  I  4,798,690 


3 
63 
19 
25 


100  18,993,148  i  100 


516,374 
79o,517 
101,255 
516. 743 


1,9C9,S89 


709, ««) 
769,771 
306,935 
419,046 


2,2a%5fi2 


1,094,762 

1.783,729 

323, 714 

1,59.\595 


4,7W,800 


7a3 

302,227 

2,901 


.105,831 


27 

41 

5 

27 


ion 


989,681 
31S, 719 


4"0,642 


1,729,042 


32 
35 
14 
19 


100 


641,247 

383,947 

12, 143 

401,792 


1,439,1?9 


2.3  j  l,3S6,9'fi 

37  I       7r>l,2CvS 

7  6.0a3 

33  l,4a'>,100 


100  '  3,559,297 


1 

98 

1 


57  .  531,472 

19  1  770,638 

....  97,042 

24  I  574,3^4 


27 

39 

5 

29 


100  ,  1,973,476 


45  I 
26  ! 

1  I 
28  I 


517,699 
705,158 
26'>,?02 
394,672 


100 


28 
38 
14 
20 


100     1,870,731 


100 


39  '  1,171,915 

21  ■  1,480,093 

1         279,727 

39     1,482,525 


100     4,417,260 


27 

33 

6 

34 


100 


49,204 

12?,5'>1 

14,076 


100 


2,321,660 

3,651,244 

731,904 

2,531,285 


9,236,102 


36,499 

507,730 

6,984 

,17,630 

608,843 


25 
39 

8 
28 


26 
66 

8 


185,801 


100 


3,0f.7,0.j.S 

1,:>^),455 

18,146 

2,241,610 


100 


1,414 

308,626 
3,685 


313, 725 


1 

98 
1 


100 


44 

23 

1 

32 


6,913,269       100 


6 

84 

1 

9 

100 


58,630 
292,942 


70,288 
421,840 


14 
70 


16 
100 


2,225,500  1  26 

3,264,515  38 

638,971  8 

2.455,206  28 


8,584,192       100 


16,348 

303.561 

10,033 

76,010 

466,052 


4 

78 

2 

16 

100 


1915 


Net 

tonnage. 


64,061 


334, 9C4 


399,025 


Per 
cent 


17 


83 


100 


279,657 

6,640,067 

6,507 

541,886 


7,368,207 


12,213 
128,453 


50,348 


191,013 


3 

9 
1 
7 


100 


6 
67 


27 
100 


005,120 

9,914,211 

26,748 

6,254,391 


16,890,470 


4 

59 


37 


100 


922,954 

238,03^1 

5,182 

465,596 


1,631,766 


15 
1 

'2S 


100 


593,  ras 

34^,979 

13,:37 

31t),519 


1,269,943 


47 

27 

1 

25 


100 


1.600,068 

720,9^6 

1,697 

1,338,188 


3,660,879 


5.^648 
103,975 


150,623 


44 

19 
1 

36 


100 


35 
65 


ino 


3,171,878  , 

1,405,914  ! 

20,116  I 

2,124.303  I 


47 

20 

1 

3? 


6,722,211 


43,408 
252,708 


114,446 
410.582 


100 


II 
61 


2S 
100 
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Table  II. — Net  tonnage  ofioil  ctud  steam  veneU  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  portt  of 
the  United  States  in  its  trade  uith  foreign  lountries  during  the  years  ended  MySl^ 
1924  and  1915,  distributed  with  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  rcfK'tnes— Continued. 


B«slrtry. 

Entries,  year  ended  July  31— 

Clearanocs,  year  ended  July  31— 

Foreign  oomi- 
tries  Erom  which 
•r.tered  and  for 

1914 

1915 

1911 

1915 

whiRb  cleared. 

Net 
tonnage. 

For 

cent. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 

cent. 

Net 

tonnage. 

Per 

cent. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Per 
cent. 

SOUTH  AMEB- 

KA— oontinued. 
Bruil 

.American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

.American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total. . . 

American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

British 

German r. 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

.American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

American 

British 

German 

Other  foreign.. 

Total... 

'merisan.... 

Britbh 

German 

Otiier  foreign. 

Total. . 

*meri'»an 

Britl-^h 

Gemnn. 

Other  foreim. 

Total.. 

rmeri'^n 

British 

German 

Other  foreim.. 

Total... 

46,662 

695,105 

53,214 

84,714 

5 
79 

6 
10 

88,064 
287,549 

17 
56 

34,994 

385,620 

54,969 

42,278 

7 

74 
11 

8 

115,993 

345,969 

3,641 

159,068 

19 

56 

1 

138,942 

27 

24 

879,695 

100 

514,555 

100 

517,861 

100 

624,671 

100 

Chile 

16,55: 

254,239 

97,5  3 

36,874 

4 

63 

24 

9 

100 

73,230 

205,781 

5,573 

113,146 

IS 

52 

2 

28 

15,583 
224,493 
101,858 

29,744 

4 

60 

28 

8 

57,168 
126,585 

21 

47 

84,798 

32 

405,188 

397.730 

100 

374,678 

100 

268,551 

100 

Colombia 

599 

66,986 

16,359 

5,944 

18 
6 

;7,674 
12,383 

9,532 

78 
12 

"io" 

3,022 

22,263 

•29,177 

11,251 

5 
34 
44 
17 

24,532 
9,994 

51 
20 

13,896 

29 

89,888 

100 

99,589 

100 

65,713 

100 

48,422 

100 

OtherSouth 
America. 

37,676 

343,169 

21,  ia3 

94.043 

7 
70 

4 
19 

90, 151 

208, 4-^7 

3,638 

53,021 

25 

58 

1 

16 

37,012 

267.648 

17,730 

66.403 

9 
69 

4 
18 

107,879 
189,662 

29 
50 

76,798 

21 

495,991 

100 

355,237 

100 

388,793 

100 

374,339 

100 

Total  Sonth 
America. 

137,988 

1,867,229 

195,183 

279,  r05 

6 
75 

1? 

387.749 

1,007.082 

9,211 

384,909 

22 
56 

1 
21 

106,959 

1,263, 5S5 

216,767 

225,686 

6 
70 
12 
12 

348.980 

924,918 

3,641 

449.006 

20 
53 

1 
26 

2,479,605 

100 

1,788,951 

100 

1,812,997 

100 

1,726,545 

100 

MBCXLLAKEOCS. 

Asia 

157,430 
64  ,541 
14  ,197 
353,998 

1? 

50 
11 
27 

150,049 

67  ,032 

16,343 

371,879 

12 
56 

1 
31 

151,418 
610,474 
112,746 
387,681 

12 

48 

9 

31 

152,786 
636,755 

IS 

55 

362,324 

32 

1,296,266 

100 

31 

57 

5 

1 

lOf 

• 

er 

f 

100 

K 
50 
V^ 
"5 

1(10 

1,210.303 

105,949 
230, 45<. 

91,'31(- 

100  1  1,262,319 

100 

1,151,865 

100 

Oceania 

11.6. 442 

23  ,3K8 

19,963 

:7,38* 

r5 

54 

-  •      • 

21 

114,637 

317,344 

63,270 

46,064 

23 

51 

12 

8 

118,614 
361,921 

**'7i;684 

22 
65 

""iz 

406, 17r. 

4'7,?1 

^,poe 

r^77,f9 
3,0  f 

?r9,'6- 

100 

8 
57 

1 
34 

551,215 

100 

652,219 

100 

AIHca 

13.14- 
3  "',  "^OT 

:-7,4rT 
116,8;^ 

479,7.^ 

10,838 
27?,  251 

46,231 
122,533 

3 
60 
10 
27 

40.165 
277, 0:6 

'"i6L276 

10 
66 

"*24 

6f0.8^P 

i':^ro,F09 

ipr,575 
9.491,6.'i0 

100 

451,823 

100 

418,460 

100 

Total  all  coun- 
toiM. 

•^,0fiP,'"7f 
4.?0^,4.'»<> 
»,150,8a« 

16 

49 

I 

34 

T,  057^488 

15,SM.418 

4,740.9"  8 

8,0:5,8C0 

10 
50 
15 
25 

4, 5-^7, 543 

13,5^0.744 

50.505 

9,362,978 

17 
49 

I'',  "47. 140 

7..V4,157 

100  31,655.694 

100 

27,461,770 

100 

1  Less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  II L — Net  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  leading  ports  of  the  United  States  in  its 
trade  tuith  foreign  countries  during  the  years  ended  July  31  j  1914  and  1915  ^  distributed 
with  respect  to  sail  and  steam  vessels,  and  their  registry. 


Vears  of  entries  and 
clearances  and  power 
of  vessels. 


ENTBIK8. 

1914— Sail 

Steam 

Total 

1916— Sail 

Steam 

Total 

CLEARANCES. 

1914— Sail 

Steam 

Total 

1916— Sail 

Steam 

Total 


Entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  under- 


American  reg- 1    British  regis- 
istry.         I  try. 


Net  ton-,  Per     Net  ton- '  Per 
nage.    i  cent.  *     nage.     '  rent. 


171,239 


S..*^;      130,7&3{    O.Sl 


3,047,32^'  94.6815,938,513   99.19 


3, 218, 568'  100.  OO'  16, 009, 276  100. 00 


22i,8o2l    5.  lOl      114,637       .85 
4,167,057|  94.90,13,390,486  99.15 


4, 390, 909  100. 00'  13, 505, 1251 100. 00     196, 575 


German  regis- 
try. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


25,251 
4,783,207 


4,806,458 


196,575 


Per 
cent. 


0.53 
99.4 


100.008,150,838 


100.00 


100.00 


153,179 
2,904,309 


3,057,488 


231, 741 
4,255,802 


4,527,543 


5.01 
94.99 


112,388 
15,709,030 


100.0015,821,418 


6.44 
93.56 


118,322 
13,402,122 


100.0013,523,744 


.71 
90.23 


29,704 
4,711,224 


100. 00'4, 740,928 


.88 
99.12 


50,505 


100.00      50,505 


.60 
99.40 


Other  foreign 
registry. 


Total  all  regis- 
tries. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


204,073 
7,946,765 


313,712 
9,177,838 


9,491,550 


172,846 
7,863,014 


100.008,036,860 


311,251 
100.0019,051,727 


100.009,362,978 


Per 

cent. 


2.50 
97.60 


100.00 


3.31 
96. 6( 


100.  a 


2.15 
97 


100.00 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


531.326 
31,716.814 


32,247,140 


652,201 
26,931,956 


27,584,167 


8631 


468,117 
1,187,677 


31,6j>5,QD4 


3.32       721,314 
96.6826,740,450 


100. 00  27, 461, 77C 


Per 

cent 


1.65 
96.35 


100.00 


2.36 
97.64 


100.00 


1.48 
98.52 


100.00 


2.63 
97.37 


100.00 


Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  s^H  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  years 

ended  July  SI,  1914  and  1916. 


PORTLAND,  ME. 


1914 

1916 

Foreign  country  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

2,486 

Num- 
7)er. 

2 

1   Net  ton- 
nage. 

1 

t 

,           4,723 

1 

Num- 
oer. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Bniope: 

Austria-Hungary 

Denmark .... 

2 
4 

1 
2 
2 

1.434 

Franc*...    .       .... 

2 

6,906 

2 

1 3,650* 

1 

8,334 
215 

Germany...    . 

» 

216 

Jtalv.. .'.... ...,.]..,,.,.. 

3 

4,460 

1 
2 

1 

1,601 
4,770 
2,147 

5,2:^ 
3,874 

Netherlands ...  ^ ........ . 

Portugal 

1 

2,147 

Spain 

1 
60 

1 

1,205 

207,256 

2,346 

I^ted  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

66 

270,123 

61 

296,619 

62 

220,90 



Total  Europe 

63 

206.112 

60 

312,410 

62 

211,021 

73 

839,907 

North  America: 

Mexico 

1 
7 

2,266 
6,011 

West  Indies 

8 

6,712 

2 

484 

3 

S.SIO 

Total  North  America... 

8 

6  712 

8 

8,277 

2 

484  1 

3 

3,510 

South  America: 

Argentina 

1 
2 

2.408 
6,599 

Bratih. 

1 

1,964 

****** 

Chile 

i 

1,716 

1 

1,71S 

Total  South  America... 

3 

8,007 

1 

1,964 

1 

1,716 

1 

1,715 

Oceania 

t           1 
..1. 

1 

868 

Africa 

2 

5,265 

1 

2,327 

1 

i,*699' 

1,689 

Total  all  countries 

76 

315,096 

79 

324,978 

66 

214,910 

79 

247,789 
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Table  IY. — Net  tonnage  of  eaU  and  steam  vesseh  entered  and  cleared  during  the  years 

July  SI,  1914  and  i5i5— Continued. 

BOSTON.  1CA8S. 


1914 

1916 

Foreign  oonntry  Mrved. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

Nettour 
nage. 

Num- 
bar. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Europe: 

Austrfft-Hiingaiy 

1 

25 

10 

2 

43 

21 

22 

3 

1 

2 

8 

5 

179 

2 

4,630 

111,311 

24,382 

1,310 

254,578 

137,471 

79,874 

0,014 

3,152 

5,904 

10,482 

14,297 

990,208 

17,320 

Beleium. . .  .T. .  I 

15 

6 

1 

33 

17 

18 

2 

74,895 

11,344 

3,220 

210.981 

115.231 

05,034 

3,737 

2 
14 

1 

6 
15 
19 

9 

8,920 
29,439 
3,019 
20,078 
103,937 
04,114 
20,003 

1 
8 
2 

4,384 

15,494 

Frnnoe 

7.240 

Oarintiny 

Italy...! 

12 
9 

7 

70,010 

30,517 

Norway. 

14,190 

Portufral 

1 

IPnim ....... 

4 

2 

105 

2 

7,504 

5.002 

921,582 

17,320 

7 

12 

179 

2 

14,792 

20.091 

095,737 

11,038 

1 

SVedm 

2 
121 

3.720 

United  KingdoiiL 

Othtf  EuroD4 

459,989 

Total  Europe 

324 

1.007,505 

204 

1,437,212 

205 

992,428 

102 

000,108 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 
Mexico 

43 

9 

149 

89,603 

20,455 

188,110 

39 

79,091 

33 

3 

133 

71,585 

3.901 

101,207 

27 

59,129 

West  Indies 

122 

147,305 

104 

127,975 

Total  North  America... 

201 

298,074 

101 

227,050 

109 

230,093 

131 

187.104 

Booth  America: 

Areentlna. 

14 
1 

4 

29,409 

2,729 

15,009 

9 
1 

15.301 
829 

27 
1 
2 
1 
0 

01,115 

880 

0,301 

717 

10.405 

8 

1 

17,774 

TtrSffl 

880 

Chile     .  r , 

Col  mbia 

2 

1 

2,800 
1,432 

Other  South  America.. . . . 

7 

14,839 

1 

2,126 

Total  South  America. . . 

20 

01,980 

13 

20,302 

37 

85,424 

10 

20,785 

00 
6 
1 

209.352 

18,100 

2.570 

0 

20.033 

66 

10 

0 

181354 
32,058 
13,570 

7 

4 
5 

24,309 

OoMnia 

12,450 

Africa. 

2 

17,320 

0,811 

Total  all  countries 

017 

2,257,047 

440 

1,721,969 

642 

1,541,533 

319 

857,027 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

rninoe 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netnerlands. 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kinfrdom. 

Other  Europe 

Total  Europe 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 

Mexico 

West  Indies 

Other  North  Am«ica. .  • . 

Total  North  America... 


60 

106 

34 

188 

241 

22 

221 

112 

24 

27 

19 

87 

2 

587 

21 


1,760 


209 

180 

1,000 

91 


1,480 


301,716 
659,408 
149,820 
831,332 

1,953,5' 8 
202,495 

1,06  ,083 

091,066 

135,091 

70,727 

81,429 

203,3ri6 

2,895 

3,479,018 
117,129 


40 

103 

30 

227 

191 

21 

202 

147 

30 

25 

12 

52 

11 

520 

10 


9,970,223  ;1,621 


620,503 

54Q,237 

1,875,180 

302,353 


217 

152 

928 

93 


3,347,273  1,390 


187,677 
641,615 
133,706 
923,  f  01 
1,732,720 
130,991 
1,092,140 
830,034 
158,511 

f5,067 

60,284 
127,787 

21,387 
3,315,513 

50,713 


9, 461,  CSS 


635;  461 

455,854 

l,S19,r42 

308,925 


3,219,882 


3 

5 
82 

291 
16 
47 

272 

249 
63 
16 
10 
79 
43 

767 
25 


1,958 


158 

136 

946 

61 


1,301 


13,040 

2i,t.70 

247,541 

1,031,4>9 

40,407 
158,615 
979,  f  00 
870,557 
222,  r)9 

36,2  9 

34,545 
189,540 

87,671 
3,324,879 

72,632 


2 

6 

119 

303 

9 

56 

245 

228 

62 

14 

22 

59 

73 

648 

28 


7,336,074  l,8r3 


516, 710 

3  8,9  1 

1,636,518 

168,756 


133 
93 

907 
56 


2,590,945  ,1,189 


13,065 

23,402 

305,297 

1,105,433 

18,f6l 

209,828 

903,119 

815, 407 

230,333 

32, 118 

65,422 

144, 117 

159,227 

2,73^,383 

112,850 


7,134,722 


446,908 

20i3, 271 

1,654,090 

158,547 


2,522,870 
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Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vesseU  entered  and  deared  during  the  years 

July  Sly  1914  and  1915— Continued. 

NEW  YORK,N.  Y.-^lootlnued. 


1914 

1915 

Foreign  country  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearanoes. 

Num- 
ber. 

Not  ton- 
nage.    ^ 

Num- 
7)er. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Not  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

43 

124 

1 

17 

100 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

South  America: 

Ancentina 

90 

134 

11 

31 

121 

2">5,208 

358,183 

27,675 

83,467 

284,043 

76 

140 

25 

24 

113 

225,346 

379,616 

82,655 

54,142 

236,327 

68 

101 

19 

31 

110 

198,635 

226, 4r8 

49,884 

89,160 

218,941 

112,816 

Br»-il 

311.361 

Chile. 

57.700 

Colombia 

38,505 

Other  South  America 

198,714 

Total  South  America. . . 

387 

1,018,571 

378 

978,086 

329 

783,088 

285 

718,906 

Asfa . ,,,    , 

43 
21 

57 

130,907 

54,809 

158,527 

83 
62 
63 

282,810 
18'»,733 
213,780 

55 
23 
73 

170,147 

61,045 

207,554 

92 
62 
51 

310.379 

Ooflania-    , 

167,443 
161.464 

Africa. 

Total  all  countries 

3,747 

14,C80,310 

3,597 

14,342,929 

3,739 

11,148,853 

3,542 

11,015,880 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kfaisrdom. 
Other  Europe 


24 
26 
14 
25 
64 


Total  Europe. 


23 

33 

53 

7 

3 

39* 

5 

205 


63,933 
90,693 
31,351 
43,298 
255,787 


91,476 
108,022 
151,949 

18,326 
7,941 

92,385 

15,404 
625,966 


9 
37 
26 
29 
41 


35 
46 
19 

5 

1 
13 

8 
178 

2 


25,826 

137,186 

60,296 

56,848 

163,442 


121,486 

148,481 

48, 144 

12,006 

2,337 

36, 134 

19,889 

564,808 

4,475 


521       1,596,531       449  !    1,401,360 


1 

2 

14 

29 

3 

7 

55 

29 

33 

3 

1 

41 

16 

211 

6 


2,008 

6,366 

27,381 

70.709 

14,784 

13,539 

152.297 

79,158 

84,746 

6,070 

1,773 

93,824 

24,414 

694,977 

13,873 


451       1,185,979 


1 
26 
50 


7 

63 
42 
23 


19 

21 

163 

3 


North  America: 

Central  American  States. 

Mexico 

Westlniies , 

Other  North  America 

Total  North  America. . . 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Bra  il 

Chile 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

Total  South  America... 


4 

41 

452 

2 


8,414 
142,  W7 
585,450 

1,429 


3 

39 

426 

2 


9,792 
103,344 
533,950 

1,685 


14 

24 

345 

1 


Asia 

Oceania. 
Africa. . . 


Total  all  countries. 


499 


737,800  470  !   648,771 


38^1 


26,200 

70,305 

415, 167 

2,746 


514,418 


4 

24 
357 


385 


16 

16 

9 

2 

13 


25,008 

10 

39,318 

9 

27,712 

3 

1,983 

4 

18, 791 

9 

14,989 

19,961 

5,847 

3,591 

15,514 


13 

5 

14 


56 


112,812   35 


I 


59,902  !   35 


24,979 

9,672 

41,883 


4,664 


14 

14 

6 

3 

2 


81,198  I   39 


35 

3 

23 


102,229 

6,491 

56,446 


23 
1 

8 


65,492  I 
1,609  ; 
22,711 


12 

1 

15 


34,319  1   10 

2,509  '   3 

32, 178  '        3 


1,137   2,612,309  1  986   2,199,845  1  898   1,850,601   867  I   1,757,021 


1.' 

50,7: 

142,468 


13,825 
168.468 
116,469 

57,507 


46,365 

33,406 

487. 6» 

6,301 


427    1,125,142 


4,8W 

65.574 

429,798 


500,232 


31,426 

34,937 

14,322 

2,071 

2,605 


85,361 


28,997 

11,414 

5,«55 
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Table  IV.— 


Net  tonnage  of  aaU  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year 
Jidy  SI,  1914  and  1915— Continued. 

BALTIMORE,  HD. 


1914 

1916 

Foreign  oonntry  aerved. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num-^ 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Europe: 

10 
9 
0 

58 

32,126 

23,325 

27,601 

310,061 

11 

11 
24 
63 

37,141 

26,733 

68,949 

,333.098 

1 

90 

98 

1 

7 

122 

€5 

44 

3,963 

137,754 

245,990 

5,183 

17.229 

.     298,003 

191.503 

57,468 

Ponmark 

48 
41 

76,589 
103, 4U9 

Franee 

OfrmanT 

uVQOOS*  .•»••«•••••••••••• 

7 

130 

66 

16 

2 

16,786 

316,038 

172,180 

44,858 

2,2t5 

Italy 

15 

28 
3 
3 
5 

25 
3 

416 

35,194 

123,520 

8,0tt 

2,373 

15,001 

58,314 

5,5r4 

326,715 

25 

40 

3 

4 

6 

15 

57,381 

151,512 

2,972 

7,«21 

13.516 

84,054 

M^rthtrhmdff 

NonvmT 

Portiw 

FokMh 

3 

13 

29 

145 

3 

7,637 
28,844 
45.230 

Spain 

40 

13 

222 

12 

83,757 

25,927 

525,3f(l 

22,234 

tfW4ufll  •.•.•..••.•••••••. 

rnltml  Kingdoin 

81 

263,050 

894,958 
3,915 

Other  Europe 

Total  Europe... 

231 

861,656 

380 

996,036 

587 

l,389,4r4 

621 

1,426.573 

North  America: 

Central  American  States.. 
Mexieo 

5 

25 

330 

7,4r4 

67.954 

420,446 

29 

43 

315 

43,143 
103,484 
361,545 



5 

26 

218 

1 

7,926 

63.485 

283,014 

1,872 

20 

33 

224 

28,586 
84.362 

We«t  Indies 

254,968 

Other  North  America 

Total  North  America... 

360 

495,804 

387 

508,172 

250 

356,297 

277 

367.916 

S<M2th  America: 

10 

23 

12 

3 

48 

24.973 

.52,719 

31,4(13 

7,107 

12 
3 

28.715 

in,  973 

10,221 

7,889 

12 

21 
6 
3 

29.672 

49,331 

25,704 

5,384 

42 
8 
4 

22 

96,878 

Brazil 

16,358 

Chile 

11,137 

Other  South  America 

49,041 

Total  South  America... 

116,262 

25 

63,798 

44 

110.091 

76 

173,414 

Asia 

10 

2 

18 

27.270 

6,527 

44.920 

3 

4 
19 

7,921 
11,127 
45,891 

4 
5 

41 

9,  It  8 
11,353 
90.271 

3 

2 

26 

7.(59 

Oc(>ania 

5.389 

Africa 

58.042 

Total  all  countries 

660 

1,552,499 

718 

l,(i32,945 

931 

1,966,044 

1,005 

2.038,903 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Demnark 

France 

Oermany 

Greece 


Italy 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kinrdom. 
Other  E\3i<fp9 


Total  Europe. 


North  America: 

Central  American  States. 

Mexico 

West  Indies 


Total  North  America . . . 


7 

1 

7 

19 


7 

15 

5 


3 

1 

54 

2 


121 


5 

9 

68 


82 


17,359 

2,854 

16,295 

57,665 


17,803 
37,943 
11,951 


4,995 

2,312 

154,999 

4,768 


328,944 


10,552 

25,616 

145,956 


182,134 


1 
10 

3 
19 
43 


30 

36 

3 

1 

3 


86 


215 


4 

12 
97 


113 


2,5n 
23,167 

7,691 

41,111 

113,674 


48,156 

61,337 

7,651 

1,163 

4,984 


237,447 


548,952 


8,318 

23,557 

193,888 


324,763 


12 
56 

2 

2 
88 
10 
11 

1 

12 

13 

149 

8 


364 


4 
4 

37 


45 


31,170 

169,836 

6,501 

6,024 

245,390 

27,988 

24,407 

1,186 

28.180 

24,346 

455,091 

23,842 


1,033,970 


11,874 

8,249 

63,730 


82,853        89 


13 

100 


2 
89 
17 
17 

1 

11 

16 

165 


438 


3 

7 

79 


21,540 
289,774 


5,309 

249,333 

45,834 

30,380 

2,800 

23,988 

26,633 

517,236 

19,694 


1,232,509 


11,191 

12,370 

116,619 


140,180 
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Table  IV. — Ntt  tannage  of  tail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  deared  during  the  years 

July  31, 1914  and  1915—Con\jJx\ied. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA.— Continued. 


' 

I 

1914 

1916 

Foreign  country  86r>'ed. 

•:ntrie8. 

■ 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Num-    Net  ton- 
bor.        nage. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

5,639 
10,754 

Num- 
ber. 

• 

1 
1 

Not  ton- 
nage. 

2,024 
3,539 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Bouth  America: 

Argentine 

2 
3 

4 
8 
8 

1 
5 

8.023 

20,622 

23,288 

915 

•  6,736 

8 

25 
7 
1 
8 

18,335 

BrarJl 

48,444 

Chile 

18.906 

Colombia 

915 

Other  South  America 

2 

4,826 

2 

4,828 

12,576 

Total,  South  America . . 

7 

21,219 

4 

10,389 

36 

59,584 

49 

99,175 

Asia 

1 

1,774 

1 

1 
12 

3,4{VS 

Ocmnfft , . .  r 

1 
6 

2,999 
12,085 

2 
5 

5,916 
12,626 

3.100 

Africa 

18 

46,162 

37,120 

Total  alloofuntries 

216 

547,375 

339 

892,646 

454 

1,224,343 

590 

1,515,779 

7 

17 

3 

5 

28 

NOR 

19,508 
3n,659 
7,235 
12, 779 
68,512 

FOLB 

:,  VA. 



—  — ._  _  -- 

—    — 

Europe: 

Austria-Uuncary 

8 
20 

4 
16 
46 

22,522 

45.458 

9,882 

33,853 

117,191 

Belgium 

1 
8 

25 

3 

6 

135 

15 
4 
3 

2,201 
12,437 
68.008 

8,914 

14.639 

363.308 

43,320 

10,384 

7,337 

2 
24 

38 

2 

9 

168 

18 
5 
7 

3,551 

Denmark 

33.112 

France 

100,623 

Gerniftioy 

3,814 

Greece .'. 

21,401 

Italy 

27 
16 

80,634 
36,885 

80 
29 

229,466 
76,201 

460,807 

Netherlancbt 

88,722 

Norway 

10,467 

Portugal 

1 

2,071 

12,912 

Russia 

1 
8 
3 
71 
3 

3,951 

21,853 

6,083 

190,306 

7,974 

Spain 

5 

2 

36 

2 

12,193 
4,642 

96,631 
5,104 

12 
6 

84 
8 

25,103 

9,021 

207,089 

13,455 

18 

11 

89 

6 

36.747 

Sweden 

17,477 

223,891 

4,011 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Total  Europe 

149 

381,748 

289 

765,340 

310 

785,216 

396 

967,535 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 
Mexico 

4 

12 

51 

2 

9,090 

27,739 

100,368 

2,046 

21 
13 
71 

4 

48,387 

30,310 

113,742 

2,715 

6 

9 

62 

3 

22,904 

22,438 

96,777 

4,514 

26 
13 

87 

1 

69,821 

29,447 

131,063 

West  Indies 

Other  North  America 

1,076 

Totol  North  America... 

69 

139,243 

109 

195, 154 

80 

146,633 

127 

'231,400 

South  America: 

11 

24 

5 

27,307 
68,159 
19,542 

6 
12 

7 

19,627 
39,179 
26,265 

14 
26 
15 

1 
3 

.        35,120 

43,432 

46,222 

2,389 

8,219 

23 
59 
11 
1 
22 

53,350 
98^220 

Bra-fl '. 

Chile 

£9%  QQi^9 

Colombia 

2,389 

Other  South  America. . . . 

8 

20,846 

9 

20,125 

40,075 

Total  South  America.. . 

48 

135.854 

36 

105.196 

59 

135,382 

116 

223.742 

Asia 

3 

11,862 

3 

4 

18 

11,862 
12.410 
46,095 

' 

5,342 

6 

7 

28 

13,746 

Oceania 

24.010 

Africa 

17 

40,594 

23 
476 

49,975" 

58,662 

Total  all  countries 

286 

709,301 

459 

1,130.037 

1,122.548 

680 

1,519.104 
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Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  tail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  years 

July  31,  1914  and  19/5— Continued. 

CHARLESTON,  8.  G. 


1914 

Barances. 

1915 

Foreifpi  country  served. 

Entries. 

Cl< 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Sntrles. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

3 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

6,609 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Europe: 

betf^ium 

2 

4,060 

Pffimark ,   . 

2 

2,334 

7 
1 

9  111 

FnuK« 

1 
34 

2,461 
76,250 

842 

Germany 

24 

1 
1 
1 
3 

4 

55,045 
2,891 
2,327 
722 
3,473 
6,987 

Italy...: 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
13 

3,587 

3,871 

664 

Netncrlands 

2 

1 
9 

4 

4,902 

722 

10,391 

8,257 

7 
2 
9 
7 
1 
19 

15,481 
1,327 
9,465 

13,785 
1.914 

39,721 

Norway 

Portu^ 

1,220 
3,713 
1.914 

Bpatn 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

20 

53,709 

16 

66,183 

25,676 

Total  Europe 

74 

163,291 

52 

131,678 

47 

84,027 

30 

60,  £98 

North  America: 

Central  American  States.. 
MenJco 

"Wfrst  In4*w 

4 

1 
31 

36 

2,148 

5,635 

25,825 

• 

4 

1 
29 

2,148 

5,635 

23,405 

3 

1 

13 

4,328 
1,461 
7,524 

3 

1 
16 

4,804 
1,461 
9,279 

Total  North  America... 

33,608 

34 

31,188 

17 

13,313 

20 

15,644 

South  America: 

Fraxil 

2 
8 
4 
2 

4,765 

25,426 

3,171 

6,662 

1 

ChUe 

Colomhia 

3 
3 

8,045 
2,431 

3 

9,108 

1 

2,998 

Other  South  America 

1 

1,462 

Africa 

16 

1 

40,024 
2,447 

6 

10,476 

3 
1 

9,108 
1,878 

2 

4,460 

Total  all  countries 

127 

239,370 

92 

173,342 

68 

108,326 

52 

70,602 

• 

SAVANNAH,  OA. 

Eniope: 

BeY*'^*<n , 

3 

4,038 

5 

3 

26 

83 

11,089 

5,402 

56,031 

206,490 

! 

Henmark 

6 
3 
4 
2 
11 
12 
6 
2 

9,463 

5,  .580 

10,927 

4,5f4 

20,836 

23,539 

9,459 

2,997 

32 
8 
5 

48,980 

France 

io 

55 

20,015 
132,902 

18,603 

n^rmi^ny ... 

13,436 

Orpece.r 

Italv 

1 
13 

2,726 
33,311 

1 
18 

2,726 
45,836 

9 
18 

4 
2 

22,877 

y  etberlands 

39,311 

N'orwav 

5,951 

Portucal 

3 

3,162 

1 

1 

13 

851 

1,573 

29,319 

3,125 

Rll«tii| 

Spain 

10 

19,49? 

0 
10 
S« 

2 

17,288 

1.5,253 

174,205 

2,765 

16 
30 
79 

1 

3i.282 

S've.len 

.37,431 

Tnited  Kin^om 

Other  Europe 

24 

59,457 

42 

99,274 

166,309 
1,137 

Total  Europe 

119 

276,103 

193 

458,591 

155 

296,866 

204 

388,342 

North  America: 

(  eatial  American  States . 

1 

1 

12 

14 

59 

1,,526 

10,360 

Mexico 

2 

7 

5,315 
9,077 

2 
5 

2,812 
8,612 

West  Ind  ies 

11 

15,402 

Total  North  America. . . 

9 

14,392 

7 

11,424 

11,945 

11 

15,402 

South  .America: 

6 
5 
6 
6 

12,688 

10,949 

16,777 

6,717 

2 

3,078 

Bra'Il 

*i 

4 
2 

1,660 

11,103 

1,999 

1 
1 

1,660 

Chile. 

1 
2 

2,759 
4,756 

6,323 

Other  South  America. . . . 

Total  South  America... 

23 

47. 131 

5 

10,503 

t 

14,762 

2 

6,988 

Aiila 

1 
1 
8 

3,189 

2,874 

17,347 

5 

14,. 578 

1 
1 

16 

2,875 

669 

24, 14T 

1 

2,610 

Ore<inia 

Africa 

3 

6,519 

3 

4,920 

Total  all  countries 

161 

.360,036 

213 

501,705 

194 

351,260 

221 

418,257 
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Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  yean 

July  SI,  1914  and  2915— Continued. 

FERNANDINA,  FLA. 


1914 

1915 

Foreign  country  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
1 
1 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

1,797 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Euro>e: 

I  elcium 

1,797 

2,284 

554 

1 

Germanv 

SDaln 

2 

1 

1 

2,248 

509 

1,797 

1 

299 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 

4 

12,119 

Total  Eurooe 

7 

16,754 

5 

6,441 

1 

280 

North  America: 

Central  A  merican  States 

2 
18 

4,196 
21,868 

1 
4 

1 

1,021 

1,245 

400 

1 
2 

i.on 

West  Indies 

1 
1 

299 

544 

7n 

OthAr  Mnrth  AinArlna 

1 

Total  North  America... 

20 

26,064 

6 

2,666 

2 

843 

3 

1.749 

South  America: 

Affff^ntlna 

1 

990 

..... 

ntner  South  America . . . 

1 

699 

1 

271 

... .  . 

1 

Total  South  America.. . 

1 

609 

1 

990 

1 

271 

1 

Africa 

4 

6,508 

1 

711 

4 

3,968 

2 

2,107 

Total  all  countries 

32 

50,025 

13 

10,808 

7 

5,082 

6 

4,1S5 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Europe: 

I  elgium 

1 
7 

1,174 
15,993 

1 
1 

1,174 
2,193 

Germany 

Netherlands 

3 

3,518 

1 

1,415 

Norway 

1 
1 

2,518 
267 

Spafaa 

3 
3 

6.190 
8,019 

1 
2 

1,939 
3,410 

TTnfted  K^Jnirdom... 

3 

7.485 

Total  Europe 

14 

31,376 

4 

6,152 

6 

8,867 

4 

8,900 

North  America: 

Central  American  States . 
Mexico 

1 

3 

27 

720 

5,639 

20,456 

6 

3 

14 

5,514 

6,068 

13,128 

1 
2 
5 
3 

1,400 
3,278 
3,621 
2,265 

2 
2 
4 

1,709 
3,076 

West  Indies 

3,521 

Other  North  America. .. . 

•*  * 

Total  North  America... 

31 

26,815 

23 

24,710 

11 

10,564 

8 

8,306 

South  America: 

Argentina .  ,    - 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2,604 
4,312 
2,734 
2,816 

1 

2,604 

Bra'.il 

1 

1,406 

Chile 

Other  South  America .... 

3 

3,400 

1 

2.1SS 

Total  South  America. . . 

6 

12,466 

1 

2,604 

4 

4.808 

1 

*     2,135 

Alk-ica 

1 

267 

1 

1,556 

1 

1,556 

Total  all  countries 

52 

70,924 

28 

33,460 

22 

25,795 

14 

20,807 
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Tablb  IY. — Net  tonnage  of  9aU  and  steam  veuels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  years 

July  31, 1914  and  19  IS—Conthmod. 

KEY  WEST,  FLA. 


1914 

1915 

Foreign  country  aored. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

Nettonr 
nage. 

Ninn- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Europe: 

Iranoa 

2 

1 
1 

6,099 
2,042 
1,758 

Onrmuiy 

4 
1 

6,511 
2,522 

2 

2,529 

1 
1 

2,042 
538 

Italy...: 

Sweden 

1 

2,121 

United  Kingdom 

4 

9,725 

Other  Europe 

2 

4.121 

Totel  Europe  ^ 

5 

9,033 

3 

4,650 

8 

18,624 

4 

6,701 

North  America: 

Central  Amerfcam  States. . 
Uextoo 

9 

1,463 

2 

3 

579 

141 

3,200 

568,210 

8 

4 

402 

5,408 

8,244 

388,541 

3 

3 

408 

3,605 

4,806 

397,903 

West  Indies 

582 

570,218 

Total  North  AuMrica. . . 

591 

571,681 

584 

571,560 

414 

402,193 

414 

406.494 

AMea. 

1 

1,983 

Total  all  countries 

506 

580,714 

587 

576,210      423 

1 

422,800 

418 

413,196 

TAMPA  AND 

FORI 

'  TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Sorope: 

WeWu»T» 

2 

4 
3 
5 

4 
1 
1 
3 

7,665 

8,538 

8,963 

13.502 

4 

10 
3 
3 

8,747 
18,637 
9,706 
7,942 
4,105 

France 

Germany . ....    . 

Italy .....v. 

3 
1 

8,555 
2,575 

Nf^tfrntends. . 

12.262  1        1 

Norway 

1.692 
1,939 
6,243 

Portugal 

2 
3 

1 
5 

3.499 

5,681 

1,564 

17,737 

Spain 

4 

8,669 

5 

9,134 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

18 

1 

57,922 
1,425 

5 

11,985 

1 

2,680 

Total  Europe 

42 

120,151 

32 

77,618 

13 

31,784 

6 

11,814 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. 
Mexico 

3 
48 
53 

7,005 
81,200 
52,641 

1 
52 
40 

59 
76,237 
26,198 

1 
23 
24 

59 
10,950 
15,191 

1 
22 
20 

50 

13,865 

West  Indies 

7,799 

Total  North  America... 

104 

140,846 

98 

102,494 

48 

26,200 

43 

21,723 

Sooth  America: 

Amntina 

4 

6 

1 

10,300 

16,734 

2,512 

1 

2,193 

BraiJl 

Other  South  America. . . . 

1 

2,345 

Total  South  America. . . 

11 

29,546 

1 

2,193 

1 

2,345 

Afffe... 

1 
3 

2,267 
7,709 

Africa 

11 

21,480 

2 

3,504 

Total  all  countries 

168 

312,023 

130 

192,281 

64 

63,833 

49 

83,537 
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Table  IV.- 


Net  tonnage  of  mil  and  steam  t^essela  entered  and  cleared  during  the  yeart 
July  Sly  19 H  and  79/5— Continued. 


PEN8-\rOLA,  FLA. 

1914 

1915 

Foreign  country  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

«  13.^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

5,401 

6,4.58 

35.358 

38,470 

46,026 

24,803 

658 

20,713 

2,737 

74,120 

Nun- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Europe: 

lielulum 

4 

2 

4 
15 
15 
22 
11 

1 
13 

1 
33 

Denmark 

-K                                        /       - 

3 

2 

1 

10 

1 
1 

4 

4,163 
4,783 
2,357 
21,4(H 
921 
1,149 
8,151 

5 
4 

6.235 

France 

4 
20 
12 
3 
2 
5 

7,086 

42,049 

26,399 

5,339 

1,823 

10,330 

S,00t 

G  ennan  y 

Italy 

13 

27,492 

Xetlierlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

3 

3,191 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

25 

50.139 

24 

« 

38,802 

38 

SI,  373 

Total  Europe 

75 

151,300 

117 

254,747 

46 

81,820 

63 

126,311 

North  .*  merica: 

(  entral  American  States . 
Mexico 

11 

4 

54 

21,365 

6,143 

55,494 

10 

1 

46 

13. 191 

1,261 

25,310 

5 

7,811 

2 

2,197 

West  Indie3 

19 

12,5S3 

18 

12,313 

Total  North  America. . 

69 

83,002 

57 

39,768 

24 

20,394 

£0 

14,515 

South  S  merioa: 

Argentina 

14 

29 

2 

8" 

27,245 

49.845 

6,030 

12.074 

21 
9 
2 
9 

41,814 

15, 137 

4,345 

11,261 

3 
3 

1 

6.311 
6,071 
2,759 

7 
2 

10,479 

Bra  il 

6.338 

Chile 

Other  South  America 

6 

11,010 

Total  South  America. . . 

53 

95. 194         41 

7;?,  557 

7 

15, 141 

15 

27,  {«7 

Asia 

1 

1 

20 

3,177  1        3 
2,914           1 

36,486         18 

9,468 

2.914 

28.525 

1 
1 

4 

2,959 

Oceania 

2,707 

\fricfl 

4 

6,648 

8,782 

' 

Total  all  countries 

219 

372,073  1    237 

407,979 

81 

124,003 

104 

183,141 

MOBILE, 

ALA. 

Europe: 

T  f  Ifiu"* ... 

3 

6,733 

8 

17.836 

Denmark . .  . 

2 

3,192 

S 

8,618 

France 

3 
11 

1 
6 

6,909 
27,705 

2.444 
13,441 

7 
19 

5 
11 

19,568 
47,531 
10,851 
28,241 

1,947 

Germany .... 

Italy.. .r 

1 
1 
3 

538 
4,231 
4,167 

3 

1 

3. 583 

2,006 

Norway 

Pnrtngal 

3 
12 

3.456 
25,094 

1 
10 

1,164 
16,843 

SpainT 

10 

1 

33 

15,393 

856 

66.646 

0 

1 
40 

14,232 
529 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

27 

81,717 

45 

120,213 

75,707 

Total  Europe 

66 

167,499 

106 

262,247 

51 

94,983 

62 

106,622 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 
Mexico 

224 

48 
265 

143,554 

65,913 

215,612 

212 

34 

257 

130,786 

44,458 

206,393 

194 

44 

161 

112,815 

53,202 

154,544 

100 
32 

184 

110,146 
35,001 

West  Indies 

160,269 

Total  North  America... 

637 

425,079 

603 

381,637 

399 

820,561 

406 

305. 41< 

South  Amorica: 

Argentina. . 

13 

1 
7 

29,745 

33,478 

1,754 

208 

14,386 

17 
9 

33,907 
13,092 

1 
3 

1,970 
3,308 

12 
6 

1 
1 
4 

15,750 

Bradi 

5. 644 

Chile 

2,674 
4S2 

Colombia 

2 

12 

1,600 
21,738 

1 
3 

462 
2,706 

Other  South  America 

6,267 

Total  South  America... 

42 

79,571 

40 

71,287 

8 

8,436 

23 

30,787 

Oceania 

1 

3 
5 

8,016 
6,779 

Africa 

10 

18,501 

6 

9,444 

1 

1.835 

&,  «n# 

Total  all  countries 

655 

600,650 

655 

724,615 

466 

438,775 

402 

444,69 
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Tablb  IV.— 


Net  tonnage  of  «n2  and  tuam  veiUU  enured  and  eUared  during  the  yean 
Jidy  SI,  1914  and  i9/5— Continued. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Fordgn  ooontnr  Mrred. 


1914 


EntrlM. 


Nniii' 
b6r. 


BelgiuiD 

DwauLtK 


Gcnnany. 
Graeoe... 


lUlT 

NetOiarlAnds. 
Norway 

POftUgftl.... 

Russia 

Bpain, 


16 
17 
4 
31 
86 


24 

82 

2 

U 


Net  ton- 
nagt. 


84,687 

63,362 

10,790 

108,777 

137,740 


United  Klngdooi, 
Otbar  Europe.... 

Total  Europe.. 


NerthAnMrlea: 

CflQtral  AnericHi  States. 

Mexico. , 

West  Indies 

Othar  North  Amerka. . . . 


Total  NocthAmarlea... 

Sooth  Aneriea: 

Arigo-itlna. 

BfmJL 

Chile 

Colombia 

Other  South  America.... 


Total  South  Amerlea.. 


Afia.... 

Oceaate. 


Total  all  oonntrles. 


137 


837 


850 
306 
101 


1,047 


21 

40 

4 

1 

7 


82 


1 
5 


1,472 


64,872 
100,758 

2,818 
11,337 
65,111 

6,665 


Num* 
ber. 


16 

47 

0 

38 

63 


Not  ton- 
nage. 


500,755 


1,115,681 


734,000 
420,403 
832,052 


1,488,264 


63,565 

132,275 

11,151 

1,060 

17,332 


235,882 


1,025 
13,486 


2,843,838 


33 
65 

4 

15 

26 

6 

2 

128 


431 


652 
283 
168 


1,003 


16 
6 
2 

1 

4 


1,464 


49,844 
136,644 

18,441 
110,170 
178,146 


89,037 

171,812 

0,571 

17,310 

64,088 

11,077 

4,180 

467,771 


1915 


Entries* 


Num- 
ber. 


3 

2 

8 

50 


1,338,800 


731,768 
878,636 
286,773 


1,307,177 


46,387 

16,631 

4,781 

1,099 

10,045 


81,803 


3,124 


2,820,013 


60 

23 
6 
4 

24 

7 

3 

276 

12 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


Clearances. 


4,785 

6,667 

13,082 

130,916 


172,433 

70,820 

13,096 

6,979 

61,222 

14,894 

6,171 

834,657 

26,705 


Num- 
ber. 


487 


474 

240 

183 

2 


1,360,336 


714,816 

320,070 

301,180 

3,788 


066      1,349,764 


10 

43 

11 

4 

7 


76 


2 

1 

31 


1,504 


29,281 
95,024 
24,471 
5,719 
18,242 


172,737 

7,036 

2,798 

70,808 


2,072,460 


1 

26 

106 

1 

2 
76 
30 

7 

8 
24 
21 

6 
235 

4 


644 


468 
242 
162 


872 


12 
8 
1 
3 
1 


7 

1 

10 


1,450 


PORT  ARTHUR,  TEX. 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


1,637 

41,808 

292,088 

2,130 

6,672 

190,600 

84,686 

16,880 

8,280 

68,468 

30,612 

10,88« 

741,626 

15,725 


1,500,000 


704,761 
310,482 
266,037 


1,281,280 


32,868 

13,106 

3,168 

4,000 

1,118 


64,330 

22,018 

3,006 

24,838 


2,805,472 


Eoimo: 
BeUd 


ium. 


Italy. 

N«thar]an<to. 

Norway,.... 


Spain. 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  Europe 


Total  Europe. 


North  Amerlea: 

CentialAxnericatt  States. 

Mozioo 

West  Indies. 


Totsl  North  Amerlea.. 


4 

6 

1 

12 


65 
2 


96 


20,288 


11,436 

12,480 

2,575 

31,670 


189,550 
6,163 


274, 171 


1 

26 

7 


4,068 
02,813 
11,646 


34  I    68,496 


13 
1 
5 
7 
1 

15 
3 


47 
1 


93 


22 

7 


20 


34,670 
2,491 

12,588 

16,090 
2,576 

38,239 
9,238 


133,799 
2,656 


252,346 


44,911 
10,239 


65,150 


2 

4 
1 
6 
4 
2 
1 
1 


100 
1 


131 


22 
6 


27 


4,416 
8  194 
3,202 
17,303 
10,724 
2,066 
1,035 
2,664 


343,298 
2,860 


395,791 


40,470 
7,130 


47,600 


1 

4 


8 
3 
4 
1 
2 
2 
95 
1 


121 


22 
10 


32 


1,270 
0,907 


22,01» 
9,011 
9,190 
1,036 
4,231 
2,367 
304,776 
4,110 


867,025 


43,066 
11^456 


64,591 
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Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  veseels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  jfean 

July  Slj  1914  and  /915— Continued. 


• » 


% 

PORT  ARTHUR,  TEX.-C3ootlnued. 

1914 

« 

1915 

Forplgn  country  ssrved. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nago. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Nat  ton- 
nage. 

South  America: 

Argentina 

6 

4 

13,826 
8,8»7 

2 

4,712 

1 
3 
1 
1 

2,111 

16,197 

237 

2,767 

5 
3 
...... 

12,808 
5,545 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

1 

589 

2 

4,289 

2,141 

Total  South  America. . . 

11 

23,302 

4 

9,001 

6 

21,312 

9 

20,5S4 

Avl^   .                     

1 
2 
5 

2,760 

5,606 

11,429 

8 

7,599 

3 

8»963 

0<>4Minia ,...,.,.,.,.,.. 

1 
6 

2,831 
15,016 

Africa 

3 

13,059 

5 

17,413 

Total  all  countries 

148 

383,746 

134 

336,282 

170 

485,361 

170 

469,406 

GALVESTON,  TEX. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Gennany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kfaigdom.. 
Other  Europe 


10 

2 

12 

81 

1 

8 


1 
18 


95. 
2 


Total  Europe '    198 


North  America: 

Central  American  States.  96 

Mexico I  164 

Westlndies !  80 


Total  North  America... 

flonth  America: 

Argentina 

BrasU 

Chile 

Other  South  America. . . 


Total  South  Ameriba.. . 


Oceania. 
▲Irioa... 


Total  all  oountriei 


840 


27 
29 

"i 


58 


603 


24,249 

4,509 

34.279 

102.258 

2,358 

30.497 

40.073 

18,406 


2,913 
35.403 


309.294 
5.027 


1 
19 

5 
23 
73 

1 

16 
22 

6 


1 
26 


2,321 
48.534 

8.428 

65.027 

232.040 

2,358 
49.220 
60.643 
14,025 


2.913 
70.490 


190 


373.436 


609,356      313 


936,035 


1 

8 

20 


4 
84 

9 

4 
3 


21 

12 

211 

16 


2.679 
11,577 
49.196 


0.501 

83.513 

19,035 

8.529 

4,801 


63  607 

21.380 

578,448 

37.850 


843 


880,206 


83.410 
317,655 
153,953 


92 
141 

47 


555,018      280 


73,701 

275,'999 

68,639 


418  339 


63,615 
77.102 


8,543 


144.260 


6 

4 


12,435 
7,582 


10  20,017 


2,337 
'i3*328' 


2 

i" 


5,599 
'2,'847" 


68 

184 

61 


73,023 

321.940 

85,671 


302 


481,534 


8 

19 

1 

6 


19,424 

45,542 

1,830 

12,125 


33 


78.921 


3 

5 

34 


7,736 
13.505 
72,490 


1,324,299 


606      1.382.837 


721 


1,534,414 


1 

19 

57 

4 

13 

58 

9 

4 

1 


45 

28 

172 

6 


416 


53 

158 

37 


248 


0 
2 

7 


2,679 
30,664 

140, 3M 

7.133 

43.017 

151.3M 

23.570 

6,361 

1,U7 


112,533 
44.3^4 

405.117 
13.(03 


1,076,096 


45.202 

379,305 

40,925 


3^,423 


78.42S 


4.2R7 


83,712 


38,043 

4.812 

15.955 


1.573.970 


PORT  ARANSAS,  TEX. 


Europe: 

united  Kingdom 

2 

2 
19 

6,025 

4 

9,845 

North  America: 

Central  American  States . 

3,820 
43,496 

ICezico 

18 

42,653 

2 

3,822 

1 

1,9U 

Total  North  America... 

21 

47,316 

18 

42,653 

2 

3,822 

1 

1,911 

Total  all  countries 

23 

53,341 

22 

53,398 

2 

3,838 

1 

1,911 
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Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  years 

July  SI,  1914  and  1915 — ^Continued. 


SABINE,  ' 

TEX. 

1914 

1916 

Entries. 

Clearanoes. 

Entries. 

rie^MimMifi. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Europe: 

wlglnm ................. 

1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
5 

1,637 
8,261 
8,571 
2,154 
4,912 
2,071 

3,5eo 

14,843 

Ffmw r 

3 

1 
1 
2 

8,261 
2,847 
2,154 
4,945 

OfinnanT 

Italy...! 

2 
2 

6,058 
4,120 

KetaerlaDds 

3 

6,093 

Pff^^pal 

Sweden *. 

United  KteRdom 

Othor  Ebrope 

7 

20,073 

18 
3 

64,120 
8,313 

19 
1 

68,888 

3,500 

Total  Europe 

14 

'  38,280 

19 

46.009 

24 

78,626 

24 

81.670 

North  Ameriea: 

Central  Amerioan  States.. 

• 

1 

26 
14 

91 

Ifexioo 

27 

4 

73,474 
3,3C8 

31 
1 

74,490 
291 

26 
17 

77,680 
9,265 

84,600 

Weatlndlei 

7,077 

Total  North  Amertea... 

31 

76,842 

82 

74,781 

43 

86,935 

41 

91,768 

South  Ame^ca: 

2 

a 

3,426 
1,665 

2 
2 

3,426 
2,496 

2 

1 

1,080 
1,146 

4 

6,844 

Rrvll. 

Total  South  America... 

3 

4*981 

4 

5,924 

3 

2,226 

4 

6,844 

A<la 

1 

3,301 

1 

3,082 

Oceania 

1 

1 

2,236 
2,484 

1 
1 

2.*236' 

2,484 

Africa 

1 

3,032 

Total  all  eoontries 

60 

124,823 

57 

131,434 

72 

174,020 

70 

163,223 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 


Europe: 

1 
1 

1,979 
2,232 

United  kinfdom..^ll^ll~ 

1 

2,773 

1 

2,773 

Total  Ktirope. , 

1 

2,773 

1 

2,773 

2 

4,211 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 

3 
57 

8,507 
21,283 

2 
53 

5.037 

Mexico. 

70 

D4f  096 

61 

18,945 

19,304 

Total  North  Anurica. . . 

70 

<H,686 

61 

18,945 

60 

29,790 

55 

24,341 

Asia 

2 

5,936 

2 

5,036 

Oceania 

1 

1,888 

1               1,888 

Total  all  countries. 

73 

73,405 

6f 

27,654 

63 

35,880 

56 

26,220 

SAN  PEDRO,  CAL. 


Europe: 
Balflffion., 
DonnoMrk. 


Germany 

Unitod  Kingdom. 


TotftI  BoTopo. 


North  Amorica: 

CoDtral  American  States , 


ToCal  North  AnMriea.. 


1 
1 


13. 


12 

7 


19 


3,010 
3,150 


18,462         8 


86,666 
17,803 


54,567 


11 
6 


17 


6,680 


3,010 


8 
2 
1 


3 


0,649 


11,055 
5,796 
1,960 


10,833 


30,552 


34,071 
10,803 


2 
6 


9,255 
3,133 


44,664  8 


12,388 


3 


6 


3 
5 


8 


8,826 
3,121 

i,r 


12,672 


21,688 


0,020 
1,186 


11,114 
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Table  IV. — Net  tonnage  of  ml  and  iteam  vesuls  entered  and  cUared  during  the  ytm 

Jidy  SI,  1914  and  1916— Coniinned. 

SAN  PEDRO,  CAL.— Cootlnued. 


1 

1014 

1015 

Foreign  country  served. 

Sntries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearances.. 

t 

Nam- 
her. 

Netton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 

na«e. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Booth  America: 

Anrentina. 

1 

1,180 

1 
1 
8 
8 

1,1SS 

Braill 

1 
5 
6 

8,788 
20,800 
11,068 

8,7M 

Chile 

8 

11,701 

2 

8,540 

30,907 

All  other  Soath  America. 

11.063 

Total  Soath  America.. . 

4 

12.831 

2 

8,540 

12 

35,651 

14 

38^40 

Affia 

8 
8 

8,857 
7,655 

7 
2 

19,139 
8,506 

6 

1 

12.411 

Oceania 

2 

4,341 

3.871 

Total  all  oountrfaB 

85 

101,883 

24 

07,194 

88 

101,825 

84 

M,3n 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Borope: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Oermany 

Italy 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

United  Kingdom. 
Sweden 


Total  Europe. 


North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 

Ifexico 

West  Indies 


Total  North  America. . . 

South  America: 

ArKentina 

ChUe 

Other  South  America. . . . 


Total  South  America.. . 


Asfo.... 

Oceania. 
Africa.. 


Total  all  countries. 


7 
1 
3 
13 
1 
5 


16 


45 


57 

49 

1 


107 


48 
38 


70 


123 
68 

1 


413 


10,787 
3,896 
6,627 


336 
9,361 


47,379 


133,571 


135^107 

168,704 

568 


304,434 


168,716 
52,097 


330,813 


482,306 

182,911 

3,863 


1,386,898 


2 
8 
1 


» 


33 


60 
45 


7,637 


6,627 

22,679 

326 


52,575 


89,844 


147,462 
148,083 


J. 


105 


1 

63 
13 


67 


107 

65 

1 


378 


295,565 


2,826 

189,913 

26,509 


219.248 


443,990 

175,925 

3,616 


8 
1 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
85 
2 


52 


53 

21 

2 


76 


2 

23 
10 


35 


113 

83 

2 


1,227,178 


361 


7, 
2,232 
3,878 
8,801 
7,281 
8.114 
2,891 
93,706 
4,488 


128,279 


127,518 

19,782 

5,712 


153,012 


3,730 
61,961 
18,786 


83.466 


460,413 

301,653 

1,946 


1,038,769 


1 
6 

2 


1 

58 
8 


■«•«#••*««•« 


79 


48 

20 

3 


n 


36 
8 


34 

104 

76 

1 


357 


17,1 
4.  J 


1.99 


180,500 

6.730 


185.317 


113.418 

15,580 

7,745 


186,743 


72.618 
13,591 


4afi,6?6 

185,494 

614 


1,080,016 


A8TORU,OREO. 


Europe: 
Belgium. 
France.. 


Oermany 

United  Kingdom. 
All  other  Europe. 


Total  Europe. 

North  America: 

Mexico 

West  Indies — 


Total  North  Anarioa. 


1 
6 


4,437 
11,816 


W.J»2 


10,678 


io,ore 


u 


5,476 


83,309 


87,685 


3,880 


3,880 


1 
'6 


6 


8 
1 


3,733 


11,568 


14,391 


4,619 
1,789 


6,408 


31 
1 


33 


2,731 


44,809 


89,538 
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T&Btit  IV. — Nit  tonnage  of  sail  and  tteam  vetseU  enured  and  cleared  during  the  yean 

July  31,  1914  and  1W5— Continued. 


ASTORIA,  OREO.— Conthitied. 


1914 

• 

1915 

ForeigQ  ooantry  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Clearanoes. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Ket  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
oer. 

Nettoap 
naga. 

Sooth  Amcritt: 

Aramttna 

3,836 

«»^il 

1 

10 
0 

3,333 
18,716 
10,363 

CMIe 

9 

7 

11,835 
7,549 

1' 

30,053 
13,489 

1 
5 

496 

A 11  oUmt  South  America . 

6,530 

Tolal South  America... 

30 

81,811 

17 

33,310 

31 

33,543 

6 

7,031 

Asia. 

10 
0 

39,330 
16,730 

13 
9 
3 

36,055 

16,857 

3,163 

8 
11 

4 

33,363 

33,655 

6,184 

7 
9 
3 

33,880 

17,317 

5,373 

Ocfania, , , 

Africa 

Total  all  conntilee 

50 

104,191 

59 

118,750 

53 

107,443 

48 

103,133 

- 

PORTLAND, 

,  OREO. 

HMr^ium ,...,. 

6,998 

Frsnr*...  .  . 

1 
3 

157 
7,866 

157 

3,067 

Italy.... 

9 

3,707 
13,393 

Unttad  Kingdom 

3 

4,435 

13 

37,336 

37 

68,618 

Total  Europe 

6 

11,948 

14 

86,376 

16.157 

37 

58,618 

North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 

1 
3 

8.309 
6,325 

3,309 
3,115 
3,660 

1 

3,507 

Mecico 

West  Indies 

Total  North  America... 

4 

9,434 

8,098 

1 

3,507 

SiHith  Amorica: 

Chile 

5 
3 

6,347 
7,778 

0,619 
5,965 

9 
8 

16,811 
4,746 

3 
3 

6,070 
4,850 

Other  South  America. . .. 

Total  Sooth  Asurioa..: 

8 

14,035 

11 

15,604 

13 

31,657 

6 

10,936 

Asia 

7 
3 
3 

31,303 
6,361 
5,133 

3 

87,608 
8,058 
6,691 

.4 
4 

1 

13,364 
3,935 
1,496 

8 

10 

3 

23,131 

(VnniA .*.... 

13,096 
3,570 

Africa 

Total  all  oountitM 

31 

68,104 

47 

113,330 

30 

54,400 

54 

105,  on 

PORT  T0WN8END,  WASH. 


Europe: 
Sislgiiim. 


Netherlands. , 

United  Kingdom. 


Total  Burope. 


North  E 


uropa »... 

Central  American  States.. 
Maxloo 


Total  North  America. . 

South  Amertoa: 

Chfle.........,^..^. 

'  OUm  Booth 'America. . . 


Total  Sooth  America. 


1 

3 

1 

13 


16 


1 
10 


11 


10 
8 


13 


3,907 

6,153 

4,170 

40,970 


63,390 


3.724 
16,506 


10,330 


13,405 
5.784 


10,370 


8 
1 

6 


10 


3 
11 


13 


6 
8 


10,996 

4,170 

33,037 


87,303 


6,613 
10,107 


21,810 


8,818 
7,861 


16,174 


14 


15 


1 
1 


11 
1 


13 


3,791 


49,113 


53,904 


1,886 
430 


1,765 


31,833 
1.188 


33,011 


13 


13 


7 
3 


80»8BI 


86,851 


638 
518 


1. 


18,448 
2,378 


15,824 
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Table  IV. — Ntt  tonnage  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  ^  years 

Juiy  SI,  1914  on^/Pi^— Continued. 

SAN  PEDRO,  CAL.--CoDtlnned. 


1914 

1916 

Foreign  oonntry  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

CleeranoM., 

1 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Net. ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Boath  America: 

ArReotlna 

i 

1,130 

1 
1 
0 
6 

1,136 

Brazil 

1 
6 
6 

3,788 
30,800 
11,063 

8,788 

Chile 

8 

11,701 

3 

8,640 

20.507 

All  ottiAT  Booth  ARi«ri<!^. 

11.083 

Total  South  America.. . 

4 

13,831 

3 

8,640 

12 

36,651 

14 

86,483 

Affia                             ...    . 

3 

3 

8,267 
7,666 

7 
3 

19,139 
3,506 

6 

1 

12.411 

OedmJa         .  .       

2 

4,341 

2,S7« 

.  . 

Total  all  countrfaB 

S6 

101,083 

24 

67,194 

88 

101,325 

M 

84,380 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Enropet 

BelKlam 

Denmark.... 

France 

Germany. 

Italv 

Netnerlands.. 

Norway 

UnitedKlngd 
Sweden , 


om. 


Total  Europe. 


North  America: 

Central  American  States. . 

Ifexico 

West  Indies 


Total  North  America... 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Chile 

Other  South  America. . . . 


Total  South  America.. . 


Asfo.... 

Oceania. 
Africa.. 


Total  all  countries. 


7 
1 
2 
13 
1 
6 


10 


46 


67 

40 

1 


107 


48 
28 


70 


133 

68 

1 


413 


19,707 
2,806 
6,027 


326 
9,361 


47,370 


133,671 


135,107 

168,764 

668 


304,484 


168,716 
63,097 


220,813 


483,306 

162.911 

3,863 


1,386,896 


3 
1 


19 


33 


60 
46 


105 


1 

63 
13 


67 


107 

66 

1 


378 


7,637 


6,627 

32,679 

336 


53,575 


89,844 


147,463 
148,003 


395,566 


3,836 

180,913 

26.509 


219.348 


443,900 

175,925 

3,616 


1,237,178 


3 
1 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
85 
3 


63 


53 

31 

3 


76 


3 
33 
10 


35 


113 

83 

3 


361 


7,388 
3,333 
3,878 
8,801 
7,381 
8,114 
3,891 
93,706 
4,488 


138,379 


137,518 

19,783 

6,713 


153,013 


3,730 
61,961 
18,785 


83.466 


460,413 

301,653 

1,946 


1,038,760 


1 
6 

S 


1 

58 
8 


72 


48 

20 
3 


71 


26 
8 


34 

104 

76 

1 


367 


3,729 
17,086 


X,9» 


100,600 
0,720 


195.317 


U3.41A 

15,580 

7,745 


130,70 


73,618 
18,684 


80, «» 

435^676 

186,494 

614 


1,030,  Oifi 


A8TORU,OREO. 


Europe: 
BelRium. 
France. 


Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
All  other  Europe. 


Total  Europe. 

North  America: 

Mexico 

West  Indies.... 


ToUl  North 


1 
6 


4,437 
11,816 


16.;»2 


10,678 


10,8^8 


10 


6,476 


88,209 


87,685 


2,880 


2,880 


2 
1 


2,723 


11,668 


14,291 


21 
1 


4,619 
1,789 


6,408 


2,728 


44,808 
1,908 


40,828 
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T&Bts  TV, ^- Net  tonnage  of  sail  and  tteam  veueU  entered  and  cleared  during  the  yean 

July  SI,  1914  and  1915--C(mtinued. 

ASTORIA,  OREO.— Cantbraed. 


1914 

• 

1915 

Foreign  ooimtry  served. 

Entries. 

Clearances. 

Entries. 

Cleanmees. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  tan- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Nimi- 
oer. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

m 

Sooth  Amcritt: 

Argmtlna 

3,826 

Braill. 

1 

10 
9 

2,332 
18,716 
10,263 

Chile 

9 

7 

11,835 
7,549 

1' 

20,053 
13,489 

496 

All  otturSouth America. 

6,539 

Total  South  AmerJoa... 

20 

31,311 

17 

32,310 

31 

33,542 

7,031 

A«i4. 

10 
9 

29,330 
16,720 

13 
9 
3 

36,955 

16,857 

3,163 

8 
11 

4 

23,362 

23,665 

6,184 

3 

33,880 

17,317 

5,373 

Ortania ..    . 

Africa 

Total  all  oonntrles 

50 

104,191 

59 

118,750 

53 

107,442 

48 

103,133 

PORTLAND, 

,  ORBG. 

"Etinpa: 

Hel^m 

1 

6,993 

Frsnre... 

1 
3 

157 
7,366 

1 

157 

(pennany 

1 

3,067 

Italy.......:............. 

1 
7 

9 

3,707 
13,333 

United  iTfnsdom 

3 

4,435 

12 

37,336 

37 

63,618 

Total  Europe 

6 

11,948 

14 

85,376 

16,157 

37 

53,618 

Korth  America: 

Central  American  States. . 

1 
3 

8.309 
6,335 

1 
I 
1 

3,309 
3,115 
3,669 

1 

3,597 

Me  <ico 

West  Indies 

Total  North  Ameriea... 

4 

9,434 

8 

8,993 

1 

3,507 

Sputh  America: 

ChDe 

5 
3 

6,247 
7,778 

9 
2 

9,619 
5,985 

9 
3 

16,811 
4,746 

3 
3 

6,070 

Other  South  Amarioa 

4,859 

Total  South  Amorlca..: 

8 

14,035 

11 

15,604 

13 

31,557 

6 

10,936 

isia. 

7 
3 
3 

21,203 
6,361 
5,133 

Itf^ 
4 
3 

37,606 
8,958 
6,691 

,4 
4 
1 

13,364 
3,935 
1,496 

8 

10 

3 

23,131 

OrtMinia .,.  ,      •     . 

13.096 

Africa. 

3,670 

Total  aDcoontilBS 

81 

68,104 

47 

113,330 

30 

54,409 

54 

105,  sn 

- 

PORT  TOWN8END,  WASS 

I. 

Europe: 

Beiirinm 

1 

3 

1 

13 

3,997 

6,153 

4,170 

49,970 

1 

8,791 

Genaany 

3 
1 
6 

10,996 

4,170 

33,037 

NfflMrlffwU,..     .,,,.,.. 

United  Kingdom 

14 

49,113 

18 

86,861 

Total  Eun^ 

16 

63,390 

10 

37,303 

15 

53,904 

13 

86,851 

North  Eorope 

Central  American  States.. 
Me<im...  

1 
10 

3.724 
16,506 

3 
11 

6,613 
19,197 

1 

1 

1,386 
430 

1 
1 

633 

613 

Total  North  America. . . 

11 

19,330 

13 

31,810 

3 

1,765 

3 

1,081 

South  America: 

Chile 

10 
3 

13,495 
5.784 

6 
9 

8,813 
7,861 

11 
1 

31,833 
1.188 

7 
3 

13,448 

*  Other  Sootli' Amsrlca. . .'. 

3,370 

Total  Soutii  America. . . 

13 

19,379 

9 



16,174 

13 

33,011 

9 

15,894 
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Table  II. — Berth  rates  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

[From  quotations  publiaiied  In  the  New  York  JoomeJ  of  Commerce.] 

FLOUR,!  IN  8ACKB  (PER  100  POUNDS). 


From  New  York,  N.  Y., 

tO~ 

Dftte. 

United  Kingdom. 

» 

Belgium, 
Antwerp. 

rether- 
Umds, 

RottttT- 

dam. 

Bristol. 

Glasgow. 

ITuU. 

Liyer- 
pool. 

London. 

Man- 
chester. 

1913. 
Aug.l 

80.18 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.18 

.17 
.17 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.17 
.17 
.25 
.26 
.80 

.80 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

$0.16 
.16 
.18 
.18 
.17 

.17 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.18 
.14 
.14 
.23 
.25 
.29 

.29 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 

S80.18 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.18 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.15 
.17 
.17 
.25 
.26 
.80 

.80 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 

10.14 
.14 
.15 

•  .15 
.14 

.14 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.85 
.21 
.26 

.26 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.40 
.40 

10.16 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.14 

.15 
.13 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.11 
.18 
.18 
.21 
.22 
.27 

.85 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 

10.14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.14 

.14 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.20 
.21 
.26 

.26 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.45 

10.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.20 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 

iO.18 

Bept.2 

.18 

Oct.  2 

.18 

Nov.l 

.18 

Dec.l 

.1» 

1914. 
Jin.8 

.U 

Feb.  3 

.11 

Mar.2 

.IS 

Apr.  1 

.IS 

Mavl 

.IS 

J\m%  1 

.IS 

July  1 

.10 

Aug.l 

.IS 

8ept.l 

.IS 

Oct.l 

.21 

Not.  1 

.25 

Dec.l 

.as 

1915. 
Jan.  2 

.65 

Feb.l 

.60 

MBr.2       

L25 

Apr.  1 

.80 

Mayl 

.80 

June  1 

.65 

Julyl 

.A5 

1 1  ton  of  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  65  cubic  feet. 


LEATHER  (PER  TON).i 

From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 

Date. 

1 

CJnited  Kingdom 

• 

France, 
Uavre.> 

Bel- 
giiim, 

Ant- 
werp. 

Nethecw 
lands. 
Rotter- 

Bristol. 

Olas- 
gow. 

HuU. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Loo- 
don. 

Kan- 
diester. 

1913. 
Ang.1 

9.   d. 

25    0 
25    0 
25    0 

25  0 
-25    0 

26  0 
26    0 

25  0 

26  0 

25  0 

26  0 
26    0 

25  0 

26  0 
26    0 
25    0 

.  25    0 

25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 

9.   d. 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
80   0 
80    0 

80    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
80    0 
35    0 

35    0 
35    0 
85    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 

9.   d. 
65    0 
65    0 

65  0 

66  0 
66    0 

66    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
05    0 

65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
65    0 
05    0 

«.   d. 
20   0 
20   0 
20   0 
20   0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20   0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

9,   d. 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20   0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
35    0 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 

9.   d. 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
30    0 

30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 
80    0 

80.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

9.    d. 

30    0 
80   0 
30   0 
80   0 
80   0 

80   0 
30   0 
30   0 
30   0 
30   0 
30    0 
30   0 
80    0 
80    0 
30    0 
80   0 
30    0 

30    0 
80    0 
30    0 
30    0 
80    0 
80   0 
8Q   0 

10.46 

Sept.  2 

.45 

Oct.2 

.45 

Nov.l 

.45 

Dec.l 

.45 

1914. 
Jan.8 

.45 

Feb.8 

.45 

liar.2 

.45 

Apr.  1 

.45 

Ifayl 

.45 

June  1 X  ...  X 

.45 

Julyl 

.45 

Aug.  i'.'.I!!!Ii;!!. !.!.!;;.... 

^45 

8«pt.l 

.45 

Oct.l 

.45 

Nov.2 

.45 

Decl 

.42 

1915. 
Jan.  2 • 

^45 

Feb.l 

4S 

lfar.2 

''4JC 

Apr.  1 

.^45 
..45 
.45 

Ifayl 

Junel 

Julyl 

U  ton  of  2,240  poondiitowi  in  Space  of  120  cubic  feet.      *  Per  cubic  foot.       •  Per  100  pounds. 
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Table  IL — Berth  rates  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States— Gontinned. 

COTTON*  (PER  100  POUNDS). 


AuicL 
Sept.  2. 
Oct.  2. 
Nov.l. 
Dae-l. 


Jan.  a. 
Feb.  3. 
Kw.2. 
Apr.  1. 
Mayl. 
Jaoel. 
Julyl. 
Auft.  1. 
8cpt.  1. 
Oct.  1. 
Not.  2. 
D«e.  1. 


Jan.  2.. 
Feh.  1. 
Ifar.2. 
Apr.  1. 

July  1.. 


Date. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to— 


United  Kingdom. 


Liverpool. 


ia2S 
.25 
.35 
.35 

..30 


.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.38 
.28 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.35 
.40 
.60 


.76 
1.00 
1.25 
L25 
2.00 

L25 


Bfanchester. 


SO.  25 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.40 
.40 
.60 


.75 
LOO 
1.25 
1.25 
2.00 
1.25 
1.25 


France, 
Havre. 


$0.35 
.35 
.45 
.45 

.40 


.35 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.45 
.45 
1.00 


1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


Belgium, 
Antwerp. 


80.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


Nether- 
lands, Not- 
terdam. 


1 1  ton  of  2,240  pounds  .itows  in  space  of  13C  cubic  feet. 

CHEESE  I  (PER  TON). 


*  No  quotation. 


(•) 


10.45 
.45 

.30 
.30 
.30 


.85 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 


2.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 


Date. 


1913. 

Ang.l 

Sept.  2 

Oct.2 

Nov.l 

Decl 

1914. 

Jaa.3 

FeT».3 

Mar.  2 

Apr.! 

Mayl 

Jonel 

Jniyl 

Aug.l 

8ept.l 

Ocl,l 

Nov.2 

Dec.l 

1915. 

Jan.  2 

Feb.i 

Mar.2 

Apr.l 

Mayl 

Junel 

Julyl 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to— 


Bristol. 

Glas- 

gow. 

9.    4, 

•.  d. 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

(») 

(») 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

Hull. 


«.  d. 
22  0 
22 
22 
22 
22 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 

(») 

22    0 
22    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ingdom 

■ 

France, 

Bel- 
gium, 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Man- 

Havre.* 

Ant- 

pool. 

don. 

diester. 

wwp. 

•.  d. 

•.  d. 

«.  d. 

9.   d. 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

10.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

35  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

(») 

K    0 

(«) 

(*) 

i?> 

26  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

26  0 

25  0 

20  0 

.45 

20  0 

Nether- 
lands, 
Rotter- 
dam.* 


80.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.4S 


.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 


(») 


.45 

.58 


.58 
.58 
.58 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.68 


>  1  ton  of  2,210  pounds  stows  in  space  of  70  cubic  feet. 
32910—16 8 


*  Per  100  pounds.  *  No  quotation. 
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Table  II. — Berth  rates  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States — Continued. 

BACON  1  (PER  TON). 


Date. 


1013. 

Aug.  1 

8ept.2 

Oct.2 

Nov.l 

Dec.l 

1914. 

Jan. 3 

Feb.3 

lfar.2 

Apr.  1 

lllayl 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug.  1 

Bopt.l 

Oct.l 

Nov.2 

Dec.l 

1915. 

Jan.  2 

Feb.l 

M»r.2 

Apr.  1 

liayl 

Junel 

Julyl 


From  New  York,  N.Y., 


United  Kingdom. 


Bristol. 


«.  d. 

20   0 


20 
20 
20 
22 


0 
0 
0 
0 


22  6 

22  0 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  0 


22 
22 
35 
22 
35 

35 
45 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 


6 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Glas- 
gow. 


t.  d. 

20  0 
20  0 
20  0 
20  0 
22    6 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
32 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


32    6 
32    6 


36 
40 
45 
60 
60 
60 
60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


HuU. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Lon- 
don. 

t.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

20    0 

17    6 

20   0 

20    0 

17    6 

20   0 

20    0 

17    6 

20   0 

20    0 

17    6 

20   0 

20    0 

20    0 

22   6 

20    0 

20    0 

22   6 

20    0 

20    0 

22    0 

20    0 

20    0 

22    6 

20    0 

20    0 

22    6 

20    0 

20    0 

22    6 

20    0 

20    0 

22    6 

20    0 

20    0 

22    6 

20    0 

20    0 

22    6 

20    0 

20    0 

22    6 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30   0 

30    0 

35    0 

40    0 

35    0 

35    0 

40    0 

50    0 

45    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

lian- 
Chester 


•.  d. 

20   0 


20 
20 
20 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
30 
30 

30 
35 
46 
60 
75 
75 
76 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


FranoB, 
Havre.* 


SO.  30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.80 

•SO 
.30 
.30 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.30 
.80 
.40 
.30 
.40 

.40 
.76 
L25 
L25 
L25 
L25 
L25 


Bel- 
glum, 
Ant- 


«.  d. 
20  0 


20 
20 
20 
25 

2S 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
36 
26 
26 
25 

25 
25 
26 
25 
26 
25 
26 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nether- 
lfliid% 
Rotter- 
dam.* 


$0.24 
.24 
.24 

.24 


I 


.3S 
.SS 
.8S 

.75 
.7S 
.75 
1.7& 
L75 
LOO 
LOO 


1 1  ton  of  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  65  cubic  feet. 

BUTTER*  (PER  TON). 


s  Per  100  pounds. 


• 
From  New  York,  N. 

Y.,to- 

Date. 

Bristol 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 
Havre.* 

Belgium, 
Antwerp. 

Nether- 
lands. 

• 

Qla.sgow. 

■ 

Liverpool. 

London. 

«.  d. 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
iiO    0 

50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
50    0 
75    0 
SO    0 
75    0 

75    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 
75    0 

Rottcr- 

1913. 
Aug.  1 

B. 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

(») 
30 

(») 

i 

(») 

(') 
(1) 

(') 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

«.  d. 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
45    0 

45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 

«.  d. 

45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 

45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
,       45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
45    0 
60    0 
45    0 
60    0 

• 

60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

10.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

(») 
.45 
.45 

.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.46 
.45 
.45 

«.  d. 
85   0 
35    0 
85    0 

35  0 

36  0 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
-35    0 

35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 
35    0 

ia45 

Sept.  2 

.45 

OcL2 

.45 

Nov.l 

.45 

Dec.  1 

.45 

1914. 
Jan.  3 

.45 

Feb.3 

.45 

Mar.2 

.45 

Apr.  1 

.45 

May  1 

.45 

Jupe  1 

.45 

July  1 

.45 

Aug.  1 

.45 

Bept.  1 

.45 

Oct.  1 

.58 

Nov.  2 

.45 

Dec.  1 

.5S 

1915. 
Jan.2 

.58^ 

Feb.  I 

.5& 

Ilar.2 

.58 

Apr.  1 

.53 

May  1 

.5S 

Jvne  1 

.5S 

Julyl 

.53 

A  ton  of  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  70  cubic  feet.         *  Per  100  pounds.         *  No  qootatloii. 
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Tablb  II. Serth  rates  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  /Stotet— Continued. 

LARD,»  IN  TIBRGE8  (PER  TON). 


Date. 


1913. 

An«.l 

Sept.  a 

Oct.2 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  1 

1914. 

Jan.3 

Feb.  3 

Mw.a 

Apr.  1 

ll»yl 

Jimel 

Julyl 

Au«.  1 

Bept.1 

Oct.1 

Nov.2 

Dec.  1 

1915. 

Jan.  2 

Peb.l 

Mar.2 

Apr.  1 

llayl 

Jonel 

Jnlyl 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


Bristol. 


t.  d. 

20  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


20 
20 
22 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22  6 
22  6 
35  0 
22  6 
86  0 


6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


35 
45 
50 
00 
00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Glas- 
gow. 


t.  d. 

20  0 

20 

20 

20 

22 


0 
0 
0 
0 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 


82  6 
32  6 
32  0 


Hull. 


t.  d, 

20  0 

20 

20 

20 

20 


0 
0 
0 
0 


35 
40 
45 
00 
00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


00  0 
00  0 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 


30 
40 
40 
00 
00 
00 
00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Liver- 

pool. 

t.    d. 

17    6 

17    0 

17    0 

17    5 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

.20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

30    0 

35    0 

50    0 

00    0 

00    0 

00    0 

00    0 

Lon- 
don. 


t.  d. 

20  0 

20 

20 

20 

22 


0 
0 
0 
6 


23 
22 
22 
22 
22 


Man 
di  ester. 


t.  d, 

20  0 

20 

20 

20 

25 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22  6 
22  0 


22 
22 

30 
30 
30 


35 
35 
45 
00 
00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
30 
30 


30 
35 
45 
00 
75 
75 
75 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Bel- 

France, 

gium, 

Havre.> 

Ant- 

werp. 

t.    d. 

10.20 

20   0 

.20 

20    0 

.20 

20    0 

.20 

20    0 

.30 

25    0 

.30 

25    0 

.30 

25    0 

.30 

25    0 

.30 

25    0 

.30 

^  25    0 

.30 

20    0 

.30 

25    0 

.30 

25    0 

.30 

25    0 

.40 

25    0 

.30 

25    0 

.40 

25    0 

.40 

25    0 

.75 

25    0 

L25 

25    0 

L25 

25    0 

1.25 

25    0 

1.25 

25    0 

1.25 

25    0 

Nether- 
lands, 
Rotter- 
dam.> 


10.21 


.24 
.24 
.24 

.28 


.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.38 


.75 
.75 
.75 
L75 
1.75 
L0$ 
LOO 


>  A  ton  0(3,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  05  cubic  feet. 

BKEF  (PER  TON).i 


>  Per  100  pounds. 


Date. 


1913. 

Aor.  1 

6«pt/2 

Oct.2 

Nov.l 

Dac.l 

1914. 

Jaii.3 

Feb.3 

Mar.  2 

Apr.  I 

Mayl 

Janel 

Jalyl 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.l 

Nov.2 

Dec.l 

1915. 

Jan.  2 

Feb.l 

Mar.2 

Apr.  I 

Iftyl 

Janel 

Julyl 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


Bristol* 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0 
4 
7 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
9 
9 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Glas- 
gow. 


8. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
32 
20 
35 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
00 
00 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Hull. 


«. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
•20 


20 
20 
20 

». 
20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

30 

20 

30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
00 
00 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Liver- 
pool. 


».   d. 
17  0 


17 
17 
17 


0 
0 
0 


17  0 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
30 
17 
30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
00 
00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Lon- 
don. 


». 
20 
26 
20 
20 
20 


» 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
35 
20 
35 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
00 
00 


Man- 
chester. 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Oi 
0 

o! 

0 
0 
0 


8. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
20 
30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
00 
00 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Bel- 

France, 

gium, 

Havre.* 

Ant- 

werp. 

8.   d. 

80.27 

20    0 

.27 

20   0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.40 

20    0 

.27 

20    0 

.40 

20    0 

.40 

20    0 

.40 

20    0 

.40 

20    0 

.40 

20    0 

.40 

20    0 

.40 

20    0 

.40 

^    0 

Nether- 
lands, 
Rotter- 
dam.* 


fa  22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 


.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.22 


.22 
.22 


.22 
.22 


>  1  ton  Of  2.210  pounds  stows  In  space  of  50  cubic  feet. 
*  Per  tiarce;  1  tnroe  equals  330  pounds. 


*  Per  100  pounds. 
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Table  II. — Berth  rata  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  ^toiM— Continued. 

OILCAKE  A  (PER  100  POUNDS). 


Date. 


Aug.  L 
Sept.  2. 
Oct.  2. 
Nov.  1. 
Dec.  1. 


1913. 


Jan.  3. 
Feb.  S. 
Mar.  2. 
Ayr.  1. 
Mayl. 
Jiinel. 
Julyl. 
Aug.  1. 
Sept.  1, 
Oct.  1. 
Nov.  2. 
Dec.  1. 


1914. 


From  New  York,  N.  Y..  to- 


Jan.  2. 
Feb.  1. 
]lCar.2; 
Apr.  1. 
Mayl. 
Junel. 
Julyl. 


1915. 


1 

[Talted  Kingdom 

■ 

* 

Bel- 

Nether- 

France, 
Havre. 

gium, 

An^ 

werp.» 

lands, 

Bristol. 

Glas- 
gow.' 

Hull. 

Liver- 
pool.) 

Lon- 
don.* 

10.15 

Man- 
Chester. 

Rotter- 
dam. 

10.17 

10.16 

10.18 

10.16 

80.15 

80.15 

13    9 

IOlIS 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.15 

.17 

.16 

.M 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.15 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.15 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.28 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.28 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.28 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.28 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.28 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.38 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.38 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.28 

.17 

.24 

.18 

.16 

.24 

.15 

.      .15 

13    9 

.38 

.17 

.24 

.18 

.16 

.34 

.15 

.15 

13    9 

.28 

.35 

.23 

.26 

.22 

.23 

.20 

.35 

13    9 

.31 

.85 

.22 

.25 

.22 

.23 

.20 

.40 

13    9 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.26 

.27 

.36 

.40 

13    9 

.81 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.26 

.85 

.36 

.40 

13    9 

.55 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

1.00 

13    9 

.60 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.75 

13    9 

L2S 

.45 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.75 

13    9 

.80 

.45  1 

.45 

.46 

.45 

.45 

.45 

.65 

13    9 

.80 

.45, 

.45 

.45 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.58 

13    9 

.66 

.45! 

.45 

.45 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.58 

13    9 

.65 

1  One  ton  of  2,340  pounds  stows  In  space  of  46  cubic  feet. 

I  Same  rates  quotea  in  sterling  per  ton  converted  into  cents  per  100  pounds  for  comparative  purposes. 

■Per  ton. 

PORK.i 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to— 


Date. 


Bristol 

(per 

barrel). 


Aug.  1. 
Sept.  2. 
Oct.  2. 
Nov.  1. 
Dec.l. 


1913. 


«. 

d. 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0  . 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Jan.  3. 
reb.3. 
Mar.  2. 
Apr.  1. 
Mayl. 
June  1. 
Julyl. 
Auff.l. 
Sept.  1, 
Oct.  1. 
Nov.  2. 
Dec.  1. 


1914. 


Jan.  2. 
reb.  1 . 
Mar.  2. 
Apr.  1 . 
Mayl. 
Junel. 
Julyl. 


1915. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
6 
3 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
12 
12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
C 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 


1 

[Jnited  Kingdom 

• 

Glas- 

III 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Man- 

gow 
(per 

fS^' 

don 
(per 

chester 
(per 

ton). 

ton). 

ton). 

ton). 

9.  d. 

9.  d. 

9.  d. 

9.  d. 

9.  d. 

20   0 

20    0 

17    6 

20   0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

•  17   6 

20   0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20   0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    « 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

32    6 

30    0 

30    0 

35    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

17    6 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

20    0 

30    0 

30    0 

20    0 

20    0 

00    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

60    0 

^rance, 
Havre 

(per 

100 
kilos).! 


80.75 

.    .75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 
.75 
.75 
76 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.88 
.75 


.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.88 


Bel- 
gium, 
Ant- 
werp 

(per 
(ton). 


9.  d. 

20  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


20 
SO 
20 


Nether- 
lands, 
Rotter- 
dam 

'^ 

pounds). 


80.23 

.22 


20 

20  0  { 

20  0  > 

20  0  I 

20  U 


20 

0- 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

22 
28 
23 
23 


33 


1 1  barrel  equals  400  pounds;  1  ton  of  3,210  pounds  stows  In  space  of  60  cubic  1^. 
*  1  kilo  equals  2}  pounds. 
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Table  II. — Berth  rates  in  (he  foreign  track  of  the  United  States — Continued. 

GRAIN  (PER  BUSHEL). 


Dste. 


1213. 

Aa«.l 

S^2 

Oct.2 

Nov.l 

D«.l ; 

in4. 

Jui.8 

F«b.3 

lltr.5 

Apr.l 

lUyl 

lonel 

I«Uyl 

Aug.  1 

B«pt.l 

Oct.l 

Nov.2 

Wb.1 .^ 

1915. 

Xtii.2 

r«b.l 

llar.2 

Anr.l 

May  I 

JoxMl 

Julyl 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to- 


United  Kingdom. 


Bristol. 


d. 


(») 


3 

I 

5 

2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
7 


H 


10 
12 
12 
12 
» 


Hnl]. 


r 

8 

? 

2 
2 
2 
2 

P 


9 

? 

12 
12 
11 
II 


Liver- 
pool. 


2 


2 

2 

ii 
1 

i 

t 

7 

4 


1? 

12 
12 
13 
11 
11 


London. 


d. 


8 
3i 


? 

2 

2 

2 

8 

J' 

2 


9 
12 
13 


(•) 


12 
11 
11 


Man- 
chester. 


d. 


p 

8 


i 

2 
2 
3 
8 
6 


8» 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


France, 
Havre.I 


«^  d. 

8  3 

8  3 

8  3 

8  3 

8  H 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 


0 

? 

6 
6 
6 
0 

? 

0 
0 


Nether- 
lands, 
Rotter- 
dam. 


Omit. 


(») 


T 

? 

6 
6» 


? 
4| 
4 

4 


3 

11 

15 


80 
86 


>  Per  quarter:  1  quarter  equals  8  bushels. 

TALLOW  »  (PER  TON). 


*  No  quotation. 


From  New  York,  N.  Y.,  to— 

Date. 

1 

[Jnjted  Kingdom 

t 

France, 
HAvre.s 

Bel- 
gium, 

Ant- 
werp. 

Nether* 
lands, 
RoUer- 
dalh.* 

BristoL 

01a»' 
gow. 

HnIL 

Llvor- 
pool. 

Lon- 
don. 

Man- 
Chester. 

1913. 
Aui.1 

t. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
22 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
23 
22 
22 
22 
35 
35 
35 

36 
45 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

6 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t.   d. 
20   0 
20   0 
20   0 
20    0 
22    6 

82    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
82    C 
82    6 
35    0 

35    0 
40    0 
45    0 
60    0 
60   0 
76    0 
76    0 

9.     d. 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
»    0 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
80    0 
30    0 
80    0 

30    0 
40    0 
40    0 

eo  0 

60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

t.    d. 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 
20    0 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
80    0 
30    0 
30    0 

30    0 
35    0 
60    0 
60    0 
60    0 

75  0 

76  0 

t.   d. 

20   0 
20   0 
20    0 
20   0 
22    6 

22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 
22    6 

22  6 

23  6 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 

86    0 

35    0 
45    0 
60    0 
60    0 

25  0 

26  0 

9.   d. 

20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
20    0 
25    0 

25    0 
25    0 
25    3 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
30    0 
30    0 
30    0 

30    0 
35    0 
45    0 
60    0 

75  0 

76  0 
76    0 

80.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.  .30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.40 
.75 
L25 
L25 
1.25 
L25 
1.35 

t.    d. 

20   0 
»    0 
20    0 
20    0 
25    0 

25    0 

25  0 

26  0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 

25  0 

26  0 
25    0 
25    0 
25    0 

25  0 

26  0 

80.24 

6ept.2 

.24 

Oct  2 

.24 

KOT.  1 

.24 

Dec.l 

.28 

1914. 
Jan.  3 

.28 

F«b.3 

.28 

llar.2 

.28 

Apr.l 

.28 

Mayi :....::.:;:...;. 

.28 

June! 

.28 

JulTl 

.28 

Ang.l 

.28 

Bept.l 

.28 

Oct.l 

.38 

Nov.2 

.38 

Dec.l 

.38 

1915. 
Jan.2 

.7* 

Fth.i : 

.76 

ICar.2 

.75 

Apr.l 

1.78 

lO^l.. 

1.78 

Tnnei 

1.00 

Jalyl 

1.00 

1  ItoD  of  2,240  pounds  stows  in  space  of  66  oobic  feet. 


*  Per  100  poonda. 
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Appendix  £. 

Table  I. — Rates  o/premnan  annownetd  by  the  United  States  Bwrtau  of  War  RiA  Ituur- 

anee  (exdudve  of  rates  apfUoabU  to  special  ports). 


Nature  of  policy. 


Kor  voyage:  > 

Oargo— freight  and  advances— 

L  Between  ports  of  the  United  States,  its  poamssions, 
or  any  nonbelligerent  ports  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere  

2.  Between  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan , 

8.  Between  ports  on  (he  west  coast  of  Uie  United  States 
and  China  or  the  Philippines , 

4.  To  nonbelligerent  ports  other  than  above  not  north 
of  Havre,  in  Europe,  nor  east  of  Sicily,  In  the  Med- 
iterranean   

6.  To  ail  other  ports 


1.  Between  ports  of  the  United  Statespr  any  nonbellig- 

erent ports  in  the  Western  Hemisphere..: ^... 

2.  Between  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 

and  Japan  and  (or)Caiina 

S.  To  nonbelliferent  ports  other  than  above  not  nirth 
of  Havre,  m  Europe,  nor  east  of  Sicily,  in  the  Med- 
Iterranean 

4.  To  all  other  ports 

lor  time:  > 


L  Without  warranty 

2.  Warranted  using  only  nonbelligeraat  ports  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere 


Bates  in  effect  lh>m— 


Sept.  17, 
1914. 


PereenL 
h 

I 

I 

1 
i| 

k 
I 


2 

1 


Dee.  15, 
1914. 


Per  ant, 
I 

I 

I 


I 
I 

t 

I 


Jan.  11, 
1915. 


Percent, 
k 

k 

k 

\ 

i 

t 

i 


Feb.  U, 
1915. 


PerenL 


i 


I 


1  From  port  of  loading  to  not  more  than  two  port  s  of  diachargis. 
•Period  of  90  days. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  I  express  the  feeling  of  our  depart- 
ment when  I  say  that  prognostications  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  future 
of  shipping  are  based  on  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  shipping  in  the  coming  months  before  the  war  ends.  I  don't  know 
how  many  more  vessels  are  going  to  be  destroyed.  I  don't  know  of 
anybody  that  does,  and  any  prophecies  as  to  the  future  of  shipping, 
wmch  leaves,  that  out  of  account,  are  to  be,  of  course,  entirelv  upset 
by  whatever  facts  of  that  kind  might  happen.  It  is  the  fact,  of 
course,  that  every  day  nearly  we  hear  of  merchant  vessels  being 
destroyed,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  the  present  number  oi 
merchant  vessels  available  is  far  too  small  for  the  traffic,  and  that  we 
are  very  seriously  handicapped  in  all  our  ports  by  lack  of  ships  to 
carry  our  cargoes. 

But  if  I  may  sav  so,  that  is  the  least  of  our  difficidties.  We  are  in  a 
position,  to  speak  with  frankness,  such  as  a  self-respecting  nation 
can  not  long  stay  in.  The  question  whether  American  manufacturers 
ship  their  goods  to-day  depends  in  a  very  large  part  upon  whether 
somebody  else  wants  tnem  to  be  shipped,  and  upon  their  consent  to 
taking  them. 

This  mass  of  letters  here  speaks  one  after  another  of  the  conditions. 
We  are  a  department  store  without  a  deliverv  system.  We  have  been 
dependent  upon  our  rivals  for  means  of  deUvering  our  goods.  So 
long  as  it  is  profitable  for  our  rivals  to  lend  us  their  .water  wagons, 
they  will  do  it.  The  moment  it  becomes  to  their  interest  not  to  lend 
us  those  wagons  they  cease  to  do  so — and  the  situation  to-day  is  that 
for  reasons  that  are  sufficient  unto  themselves  in  many  cases  they  not 
only  refuse  to  allow  us  to  use  their  ships  but  they  may  take  methods 
to  make  others  refuse  also.  For  example,  a  concern  wishing  to  ship 
10  tons  of  metal  to  a  Scandinavian  port,  placed  the  eoods  upon  a 
neutral  ship,  and  was  notified,  after  they  were  on  board  the  vessel,  a 
day  or  two  later  that  because  the  vice  consul  of  another  power  has 
not  O.  K'd  the  bill  of  lading  the  neutral  steamship  company  could 
not  receive  their  goods,  and  they  were  put  back  on  the  dock.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  this  company,  this  manufacturer,  had  not 
signed  a  certain  agreement  about  their  goods  which  had  notning  to 
do  with  this  shipment.  Therefore  the  feet  is  this — that  A  can  not 
ship  goods  to  B  because,  as  regards  C,  he  has  not  made  another  agree- 
ment regarding  the  matter  with  D.  In  other  words,  the  shipment 
was  helaup  because  the  vice-consul  refused,  for  reasons  wholly  unre- 
lated to  the  matter,  to  O.  K.  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  vessel  not  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  shipment  was  not  sent  and  has  not  been  yet. 

A  miller  m  Winona,  Mmn.,  shipped  flour  under  an  annual  contract 
to  Alexandria,  Egypt.  After  a  shipment  was  made  in  the  rc^lar 
course  of  business  lie  drew  on  his  bankers  iii  New  York  for  the  amount 
of  goods  going  forward  by  a  neutral  line.  When  the  goods  got  to 
New  York  the  neutral  was  found  to  have  srsponded  sailings,  his  ves- 
sel being  commandeered  by  his  Government.  The  draft  was  dis- 
honored on  the  ground  that  the  shipment  hf.d  not  been  sent.  On 
the  back  of  the  bill  of  lading  was  a  rubber-stamped  agreement  to  the 
substantial  effect  that  at  the  convenience  of  the  foreign  Government 
they  could  suspend  shipping.  They  did  so.  You  can  imagine  what 
your  feelings  would  bo  if  you  hud  used  the  proceeds  of  the  draft. 

I  give  you  these  instances  to  illustrate  what  it  means  to  use  a  for- 
eign delivery  wagon .     When  the  foreigner  wants  his  wagon  he  takes  it. 
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Xow  these  were  both  neutral  nations  and  they  wanted  their  ships, 
and  whether  we  needed  those  ships  or  not  was  a  merely  incidental 
mutter  to  them.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  example  of 
the  helplessness  of  this  ^eat  people  upon  the  sea. 

Mr.  Thurman  remincfe  me  of  the  case  ot  a  manufacturer  in  New 
Fn^land  in  whose  behalf  we  worked  in  China  to  get  an  order  for  the 
entire  equipment  of  two  Chinese  cotton  mills,  'flie  order  was  taken 
against  the  very  keen  competition  of  British  manufacturers  and  the 
American  manufacturer  was  justly  proud  of  having  taken  an  order 
for  about  4,650  tons  of  machinery  in  competition  with  the  great 
concerns  of  Great  Britain.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  an  exac- 
tion of  almost  if  not  guite  $100,000  additional  for  freights  was  made 
before  ho  could  get  his  goods  carried  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  all. 
Certainly  it  was  hoped  to  get  a  rate  of  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
through.  That  was  considered,  I  beheve,  several  times  the  ordinary 
rate.     At  last  he  paid  $1.30  a  hundred  pounds. 

In  other  words,  do  you  not  see  that  a  foreign  Government  con- 
trolling  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Mr.  Secretary,  right  t^t  that  point  I 
have  that  correspondence  hero  referring  to  the  Sac(»-L()well  shops. 
I  think  it  would  no  well  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  and  the  correspondence  follow:) 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  December  24^  1915. 

My  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  I  hand  you  copy  of  letter  from  the  Saco-Lowell 
Shops,  dated  21st,  which  Is  in  substance  an  application  to  be  advised  of  the  tenns 
and  conditions  on  which  a  Government  transport  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
their  Chinese  shipments  provided  legislation  is  enacted  permitting  such  use.  These 
are  the  parties  of  whom  I  recently  wrote  you,  and  you  will  recall  the  suggestion  about 
which  we  have  corresponded  to  the  effect  that  such  use  of  Government  vessels  might 
be  permitted  either  by  joint  resolution  or  by  the  coming  shipping  bill.  It  would  be 
mv  thought  that  whichever  would  get  the  ships  into  use  first  should  be  at  lea  t  con- 
sidered with  great  care. 

I  confess  that  it  is  hard  to  regard  with  patience  these  idle  vessels  swinging  at  their 
anchors  when  so  much  depends  upon  their  use. 
Appreciating  your  kind  attention  to  this  matter,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 


Boston,  Mass.,  December  21,  1915. 
Hon.  WiLLLAM  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  recent  correspondence  regarding  the  trouble  we 
are  having  in  obtaining  freight  rates  to  China,  would  say  that  we  receivc<l  another 
inquiry  the  dav  before  yesterday  from  our  agents  in  Shanghai  asking  a  rate  on  ma- 
chinery for  delivery  in  September  and  October,  and  up  to  this  writing  wo  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  definite  rate,  although  we  have  been  making  every  effort  to 
obtain  this  information. 

We  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  develop  our  bisiness  in  China;  we  have  a 
man  there  now,  and  from  orders  received  and  others  pending,  it  would  seem  that  we 
could  do  some  business  there  if  we  were  able  to  depend  upon  shipping  our  machinery 
at  reasonable  definite  dates  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Oi:r  competition  comes  largely  from  England,  and  o\ir  roj^rosentative  advises  us 
that  the  English  shipments  and  rates  have  not  been  materially  changed  and  have 
stability  that  can  be  depended  upon,  but  the  advance  in  rates  from  this  country  has 
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been  so  great  and  the  deliveries  are  so  unreliable  that  it  has  prevented  our  being 
able  to  do  business. 

If  any  l^;islation  is  enacted  permitting  the  use  of  Government  transports  to  carry 
cargoes,  we  wish  to  know  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  would  be  beet  for 
us  to  make  shipments. 

Any  information  or  assistance  that  you  can  give  us  along  these  lines  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Saco-Lowell  Shops, 

T.  J.  Hale,  General  Agent 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  will  observe  th«  case,  therefore,  where 
a  conipetuig  power  could  use  its  power  at  sea  to  tax  us  so  heavily  for 
delivering  an  order  we  have  taken  in  competition  with  its  manufiK- 
turers  that  by  reason  of  freight  rates  our  manufacturers  might  not 
want  to  take  another  one  since  he  could  Imd  no  friendly  interest  on 
the  water  that  would  carry  his  goods. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  our  own  shippmg  been  any  more  considerate 
of  the  rights  of  the  shipper  than  foreign  .shi])ping,  or  have  they  i>iled 
up  their  charges  just  about  the  same  ? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I  um  not  prepared  c'efinitely  to  say.  Judge 
Hardy,  except  that  there  is  the  case  of  one  company  runnbig  to  South 
America  ana  the  West  Indies,  which,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  huA 
not  advanced  its  rates.  Whether  thev  nave  done  so  since  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  were  a  good  many  months  in  which  the  rtvtes  had 
been  raised  everywhere  else  when  that  company  held  them  as  tl;ey 
were  before. 

Now,  I  think  we  shall  have  our  American  flag  back  on  the  V^x'\  r. 
Ever}^thing  seems  to  point  to  that  end.  But  without  wishing  to 
weary  you,  I  hope  you  grasp  the  thing  which  has  become  a  mutter 
of  daily  sorrow  to  us,  and  that  is  that  American  helplessness  com- 
mences at  the  water,  and  that  this  great  people  of  ours  is  not  inde- 
pendent in  th;it  sense,  but  dependent,  and  we  must  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  othei*s  when  they  choose,  as  they  choose,  and  tK)  the  extent 
they  choose,  at  the  price  they  choose,  ii  we  Jire  to  do  our  business 
abro.id. 

Now,  I  think  we  all  feel — for  here  is  no  cruestion,  gentlemen,  of  any 
party — that  it  is  intolerable,  and  for  one  1  am  gbid  to  go  on  record 
and  say  that  I  will  consent  to  anything  that  will  sto)^  that.  It  is 
intolerable. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  dated  Fcbruiiry  8,  of  which  I  will  read 
a  portion. 

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co., 

New  Yorky  February  8,  1916. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt. 

Chief  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Pratt:  We  have  received  a  cable  from  our  agent  in  Buenos  Aires 
informing  us  that  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Argentine  Republic  will 
be  in  the  market  shortly  for  2^,0()0  tons  of  cast  iron-water  pipe.  A  public  letting  will 
be  held  on  March  10,  to  wliich  we  will  be  invited  to  compete  with  European  rnanu- 
facturers. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Euroj)ean  fonn<lrie8  have  furnished  practically  all  the  water 
pipe  that  has  been  used  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Belgian,  French,  German, 
and  English  having  divided  the  orders  about  equally.  At  the  present  time  the 
French,  German,  and  Belgian  foundries  are  not  in  position  to  make  Quotations,  and 
the  competition  therefore  rests  between  the  British  and  ourselves.  Except  for  the 
transportation  situation,  we  would  have  a  good  cliance  to  secure  this  business,  and 
it  is  useless  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  an  oppt  rtunity  of  a  lifetime  for  us  American 
manufacturers;  the  first  opportunity,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we  have  had  to  compete 
or  the  Argentine  buBine&<9,  and  if  we  fail  this  time  we  may  as  well  retire  from  the  neld 
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The  freight  situatioji  appears  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  and  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  appeal  through  you  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  hope  that  you  may  possibly  oner  some  suggestions  which  will  assist  us  in 
solving  our  difficulties.  BeK)re  we  can  make  quotations,  we  must,  of  course,  have  some 
definite  freight  rates  guaranteed  us,  and,  so  far,  none  of  the  regular  steamship  lines 
have  offered  us  any  encouragement  in  this  direction.  We  inclose  herewith  a  copy 
of  a  letter  we  sent  to  several  of  the  steamship  companies  operating  between  this 
country  and  the  Aigentine.  We  have  received  only  one  response  to  this  letter,  and 
our  investigations  of  the  general  situation  convince  us  that  we  can  not  hope  to  secure 
freight  rates  on  this  movement  which  would  give  us  any  chance  of  securing  this  busi- 
nes.  The  British  steamship  companies,  we  are  satisfied,  will  make  freight  rates  to 
British  pipe  foundries  at  about  half  our  present  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  or 
three  steamship  lines  that  we  have  from  tne  United  States  to  the  Argentine  absolutely 
decline  to  name  us  any  rates  which  they  would  be  willing  to  protect  for  some  three, 
four,  or  five  months  ahead.  At  present,  to  charter  would  cost  us  $30  per  ton  to  freight 
our  pipe  from  New  York,  or  from  Gulf  ports,  to  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  pipe,  and  we  would  stand  no  show  with  British  manufac- 
turers with  these  exorbitant  rates.  The  writer  has  consulted  many  ship  brokers,  the 
officials  of  the  American  International  Corporation,  the  officials  of  tne  American- 
Hawaiian  Stq^mship  Co.,  and  others;  but  nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  tonnage,  at 
anything  like  a  reasonable  rate,  has  been  offered  us. 

The  president  of  the  American  Cast  iron  Pipe  Co.,  Mr.  J.  R.  McWane,  is  now  in 
Chile  and  will  arrive  in  Buenos  Aires  within  tne  next  few  days.  Mr.  McWane  will 
cable  as  shortly  to  tind  out  what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  freights.  We  would  like  to 
be  able  to.tell  him  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  will  undertake 
to  adgist  us  in  making  a  reasonable  freight  rate  that  would  protect  us  in  our  (quotations 
in  conii}etition  with  British  manufacturers. 

It  occurs  to  writer  that  this  situation  is  well  worth  bringing  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  committee  which  has  in  charge  the  merchant  marine  bill. 
The  writer  would  be  glad  to  go  to  Washington  if  you  should  think  it  advisable,  to  put 
the  details  before  the  proper  authorities. 
Yours,  ver>'  truly, 

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
Devereux  Lake. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  definite  evidence  that  these  companies 
that  have  been  carrying  for  the  United  States  trade  are  really  charg- 
ing our  shippers  doufie  prices  to  what  they  chaise  the  English 
shipper  ? 

secretary  Redfield.  Well,  no,  Judge  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  reason  I  asKed  that  question  is  that  in  normal 
times  private  shipping  companies  have  appeared  before  this  commit- 
tee, whether  English,  German,  or  otherwise,  and  they  all  claim  that 
they  give  the  American  shipper  fair  treatment;  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
busmess  and  not  of  country. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  after  the  Pacific 
Mail  went  off  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  Japanese  rates  were  raised  going 
out  and  left  the  same  coming  in  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  don  t  know.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible.  I 
have  a  statement  here  which  I  was  about  to  read,  it  is  a  statement 
from  our  commercial  attach^  to  our  minister  in  China. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  statement  has  been  made  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  Japanese  lines  from  San  Francisco  had  raised  their  rates  on 
goods  going  to  the  Orient  from  this  coimtry,  but  had  left  their  rates 
Uie  same  coming  into  this  coxmtry. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  very  easily  found 
out. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  statement  was  made  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  I  think. 

SSjretary  Redfield.  I  have  several  examples  of  discriminating 
rates;  one  even  worse  than  that  you  speak  of.    The  one  that  the 
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chairman  hands  iiie  is  a  communication  from  our  consul  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  January  10,  1916, 

Dear  Judge  Alexander:  I  baud  you  herewith  for  your  information  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  American  consul  general  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  addressea  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  relative  to  freight  rates  from  that  port  to  London  and  New  York. 
Faithfully  yours, 

W.  G.  McAdoo. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives. 


8HIPPINO  RATES  STILL  GREATLY  IN   FAVOR  OF  LONDON. 
[From  Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Aucldand,  New  Zealand,  Oct.^,  1915.) 

1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  is  still  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  merchante 
in  New  Zeal  a?  d  relative  to  freights  between  New  York  and  this  country  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  claimed  that  freight  rates  are  higher  between  New  York  and  New  Zealand  ports 
than  between  New  Zealand  ports  and  London,  and  that  now  the  Panama  Cansd  if 
closed  still  another  advance  is  made  to  and  from  New  York. 

However,  the  sky  is  beginning  to  clear  away  some,  for  new  lines  are  entering  for  the 
trade,  but  even  these  are  (quoting  rates  in  favor  of  London,  and  it  seems  that  this  will 
continue  until  American  lines  can  enter  for  this  business.  The  latest  rates  quoted  for 
New  York,  via  London,  on  Kauri  gum  is  $17.03  per  ton  against  but  $12.16  for  London, 
with  a  primage  of  10  per  cent  and  a  j^ar  surtax  of  25  per  cent  in  each  case.    Now  a  new 


the  war  zone. 

These  matterH  quite  Heriously  affect  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  are  (jiiite  a 
handicap  that  hjhould  be  overcome  if  poaMible. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  sir,  your  obedient  8er\'ant, 

(Signed)  Alfred  A.  Win8i.ow, 

American  Consul  Qencral. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I  have  a  statement  also  from  our  commercial 
attach^  to  our  minister  in  China  which  is  of  quite  recent  date,  being 
dated  December  28.  It  appears  that  iinless  an  American  concern 
declines  to  sell  to  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain — in  China  not  in  a 
belligerent  country,  but  an  enemy  residing  m  China — the  consular 
authorities  of  Groat  Britain  threaten  to  put  this  firm  on  the  blacklist, 
and  unless  the  orders  are  canceled  this  means  that  British  ships  will 
not  accept  cargoes  from  that  firm  and  will  not  advance  it  credit,  and 
so  on.  A  parcel  was  shipped  by  an  American  manufacturer  to  Shang- 
hai via  WeUs  Fargo  Express  Co.  It  comprised  American  goods 
shipped  on  ah  American  steamer  and  through  an  American  ana  con- 
signed to  a  German  subject  in  Chma.  The  agent  of  WeUs  Fargo  &  Co. , 
Shanghai,  being  British,  was  obliged  to  withhold  the  delivery  of  this 
parcel.  Thus  the  consignee  could  not  secure  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  British  consul,  which  it  appears  has  not  been  given.  The 
British  white  and  black  lists  are  published  for  the  benefit  of  British 
merchants  and  all  warned  to  have  no  business  with  those  whoso  names 
appear  on  the  blacklist.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  only  recourse  for 
an  American  firm  on  the  blacklist  is  to  go  to  the  British  consulate  with 
a  sworn  statement  that  he  will  no  longer  have  any  business  flavoring 
of  enemy  taint. 

As  the  American  firms  have  to  depend  in  China  upon  other  than 
American  shipping  or  banking  facilities,  the  majority  must  come  to 
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^.omplying  with  the  British  orders  sooner  or  later^if  they  would  con- 
inue  to  do  business  in -China.  Where  British  consignees  are  permit- 
ed  to  take  delivery  of  goods  on  their  own  responsibility,  American 
firms  are  often  obliged  to  disprove  '*  enemy  taint ''  before  such  delivery 
is  permitted.  Cases  are  cited  by  our  consuls  of  goods  of  American 
manufacture  having  been  accepted  by  British  ships  in  the  United 
States  for  shipment  to  China  and  after  arriving  there,  because  of 
suspicion  of  being  ultimately  destined  for  German  consumers  or 
German  merchants,  held  by  the  British  authorities,  pending  proof  of 
lack  of  '*  enemy  taint." 

In  other  words,  without  multiplying  these  cases,  our  dependence 
at  sea  is  being  enforced  by  those  who  can  do  so  in  their  own  interests, 
because  we  need  to  use  their  means  of  transit,  and  none  of  us,  as 
Americans,  can  ship  on  our  own  ships  to  any  very  large  degree.  We 
are  carrying  more  than  we  did.  We  are  carrying  11  per  cent  or  12 
per  cent,  but  with  small  exceptions  we  are  in  nands  which  while  we 
can  not  call  them  unfriendly,  are  not  primarily  acting  in  our  interests 
but  are  primarilyacting  in  their  own. 

Mr.  Byknes.  Whom  aid  I  understand  you  to  say  held  the  package 
up? 

Secretary  Reufield.  It  was  hold  up  right  in  China  by  an  agent  of 
the  express  company,  who  was  a  British  subject. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  express  company  is  an  American  company  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  but  the  agent  was  British.  It  merely 
illustrates  the  processes  they  use  as  to  American  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  under  the  enforcement  of  their  enemy 
shipping 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  trading  with  the  enemy  act. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  special  rates  given 
to  the  Japanese  over  the  Manchurian  railroads  have  been  stopped  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  particular  package  is  an  American  article, 
shipped  by  an  American  manufacturer,  on  an  American  ship  through 
an  American  express  company  4 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  shipping  bill  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  1 

Secretary  Redfield.  rlo;  it  illustrates  a  method  of  holdup. 

Jftr.  CuBRY.  They  hold  it  on  the  other  side  after  it  arrives? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  refuse  shipment,  and  by  reason  of 
the  supervision  exercised  over  neutral  ships,  the  goods  have  to 
remain  there.     We  are  in  that  embarrassing  position. 

Mr.  CuRRY.  That  is  pretty  close  to  an  unfriendly  act. 

Secretary  Re->field.  Here  is  a  statement  concerning  the  shipment 
of  enameleid  ware  to  Buenaventura,  Colombia,  in  which  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  discriminatory  rate  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  as  com- 
pared with  the  United  States,  and  without  reading  it  I  will  put  it  in 
the  record. 

(The  communication  follows:) 
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United  States  Department  op  Comiierce, 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dompstic  Commerce, 

January  lf>,  19 IS, 

FHEIQHT    hates   from    ENGLAND   TO    SOUTH   AMERICA. 
f)HlEF  HUREAU   OP    FOREIGN    AND   DOMESTIC  COMMERCE, 

Department  of  Comnveroe. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  yqur  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo,  relative  to  a  shipment  of  enameled 
ware  by  the  firm  of  Albert  Hurt  &  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  su^estion  that  freight 
charges  on  this  shipment  were  excessive  as  compared  with  freight  rates  from  Great 
Britain,  I  beg  to  advise  that  I  have  obtained  the  following  information  as  to  the  rates 
in  question  as  they  were  on  December  15  last: 

At  that  time  the  rate  to  Buenaventura,  Colombia,  was  62s.  6d.  per  ton,  and,  according 
to  the  method  of  measurement  of  enameled  ware,  the  shipment  by  Hurt  <fe  Co.  would 

Erobably  have  been  taxed  at  the  rate  of  IJ  tons,  the  classification  of  such  products 
eing  double  the  actual  weight.  In  addition  to  the  freight  rate  of  62s.  6d.,  there  was  a 
surcharge  of  10  per  cent,  witn  an  additional  overtax  of  10  per  cent,  the  latter  tax  having 
been  increased  to  20  per  cent  within  the  last  three  weeKs.  This  would  work  out  at 
about  $27.25,  while  ttie  present  rate  would  be  nearly  $30.  It  is  po^ible  that  the 
classification  made  use  of  in  New  Orleans  is  not  identical  with  that  in  effect  here. 
This  might  make  the  rate  practically  the  same  as  that  charged  for  a  shipmenf  from 
England  to  Colombia. 
Respectfully. 

.A    II.  Haldw^in, 
Avierican  Commercial  Attache. 

Socrotai y  Kkdfieli).  I  have  here  a  very  iiitt  resting  commuiii*  atioii 
from  the  Gcrnmn-Amoritun  Button  Co.,  ]  (H){4e  of  goo<l  cht  meter, 
and  a  large  concern  in  Koehostcr,  X.  Y.  Tliey  go  fully  inta  thi? 
question  of  (list  riniina lory  freight,  ratc^,  and  they  ]H>hit  out  that  the 
success  of  our  commerce  for  which  then*  has  ne^er  been  so  great  an 
opening  a.s  there  is  at  i)resent,  de])ends  uimn  the  sj.eedy  dev(»loping 
of  American  shipping,  and  they  s:iy  here : 

Under  such  conditions  it  appears  that  the  manufacturv  rs  of  the  United  Stat<«  are 
not  only  now,  but  will  be  after  the  close  of  the  war,  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  Governments  as  regard  their  freight  rates  and  shipping  accommtKlation  \inless 
8ome  steps  are  taken  by  our  Government  either  to  suK«i(hze  steamship  companies  or 
to  form  steamship  companies  which  will  be  controlled  by  «nir  (invernment  in  the 
nterests  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

(The  letter  iollows:) 

RcKUKSTEU.  N.  v.,  Fehrmmj  7,  li*!*). 
The  Hon.  \Vx\i.  ('.  Kedkikij), 

Secretary  doimnerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Srn:  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  for  some  time  past  very  active 
in  urging  the  manufacti'.rers  of  this  country  into  a  foreign  business  on  well-laid-out 
and  carefully  analyze.l  plans  so  as  to  provide  for  its  future  growth  and  development. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  manafactiirers  at  large  and  also  a  great 
deal  of  pro^'ress  has  boon  male,  as  is  indicated  by  statistics  of  exports  to  many  differ- 
ent countries. 

There  is  one  phase  of  tlie  situation,  however,  in  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
does  not  seem  to  take  such  an  active  interest,  which,  to  our  minds,  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  foaturoa  if  the  inan\ifacturers  and  exporters  of  this  country  are  expanding 
into  the  foroiirn  Holds  with  a  view  of  the  future  growth  and  <]evelopment  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  this  Nation  rather  than  for  ''present -time"  business.  That  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  great  lack  of  sliipniiiir  accommodations  and  the  unreasonably  high  freight 
rates  it  is  necessary  to  pay  wiien  one  has  finally  beeu  able  to  secure  accommodations 
for  a  slupnient.  This  lack  of  sliipping  accommodations  is  felt  especially  when  it  is 
necessary  to  forward  shipments  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  while  the  exhorbitant 
freight  rates  apply  to  shipments  destined  to  practically  any  part  of  the  globe. 

We  know  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  citing  our  own  individual  cases,  because 
they  are  only  trivial  as  compared  to  the  many  others  who  are  having  the  same  trouble, 
but  for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  shall  give  four  incidents  that  nave  o(,»curred  just 
recently  in  connection  with  our  business. 
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Date  ot  shipment 

from  Rochester 

to  New  York. 


Destination  of  goods. 


Date  shipments 

finally  cleared 

from  New  York. 


Freight  rate  paid. 


Dec.  21, 1915 Melbourne Jan.  29, 1916 $1.08  per  c.  f. 

Do Adelaide Jan.  31, 1916 '  $1.02perc.  f. 

I>e*-.  27. 1915 Sydney do Collect— not  known. 

Dec.  24,1915 Auckland Feb.  5, 1916 $1.18perc.  f. 


These  shipments  were  all  for  delivery  at  their  various  destinations  on  or  about 
January  20.  Such  delays  cause  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  foreign  customers, 
and  the  prevailing  high  freight  rates  help  very  materially  to  make  the  price  of  Amer- 
^'cnn  goods  unreasonably  high,  because  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  this  additional  cost 
•  /  f  TAnsportation  must  ultimately  come  out  of  the  foreign  customer,  either  directly 
or  iiiJIrectly.  Therefore,  it  is  also  evident  that  these  conditions  form  a  great  handi- 
cap to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  when  endeavoring  to  expand  into 
fureign  fields  and  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  or  producers  of  similar  goods. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  heavy  demand  for  manu- 
factured products  from  the  United  States  because  of  the  war.  No  one  at  this  time  can 
predict  the  outcome  of  this  deplorable  war.  but  if  the  countries  now  engaged  remain 
the  same,  or  practically  so,  geographically,  when  peace  again  prevails— as  they 
undoubtedly  will  from  all  indications  at  the  present  time — those  countries  will  again 
iiiri^odiatelv  send  their  salesmen  out  to  regain  the  position  they  obce  held  in  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  world.  Latin  America  and  other  neutral  countries  will  be 
infested  with  salesmen  from  all  of  the  countries  now  at  war;  the  British  possessions, 
such  as  cited  above,  for  instance,  will  immediately  become  the  prey  of  England 
herself,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  also  of  France 
and  Italy;  and.  too,  the  interchange  of  products  among  the  allies  and  between  the 
entente  powers  wiU  become  brisk  also  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war.  We 
believe  tnat  the  foreign  commerce  of  those  countries  can  be  regained  and  carried -on 
much  more  easily  after  the  close  of  the  war  than  the  increased  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  can  be  retained.  In  explanation  of  this  statement  we  would  cite 
the  following  reasons,  which  we  believe  will  work  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  those  foreign  countries  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States. 

First.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  even  if  shipping  <:onditions  do  become  somewhat 
better,  the  present  high  cost  to  our  foreign  customers  of  the  products  from  the  United 
States,  due  to  the  terribly  high  freight  rates,  an^^  the  poor  deli%rerie8  which  the  manu- 
facturers ana  exporters  in  the  United  States  have  been  giving  their  foreign  customers, 
due  to  lack  of  shipping  accommodations,  will  both  remain  very  vivid  in  the  minds  of 
the  forei^  buyers,  and  these  facts  will  carry  considerable  weight  when  they  are 
later  deciding  between  the  line  of  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
peting line  of  a  manufacturer  in  one  of  the  European  countries. 

Second-  Wlien  a  steamship  coinpany  is  8ubsidizr»d  by  a  foreign  government,  it  serves 
the  interests  of  that  government  first  of  all.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Union  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  is  subsidized  by  both  the  Canadian  and  New  Zea- 
land Governments.  Since  there  are  no  regular  sailings  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and 
New  Zealand ,  it  might  be  possible  to  send  important  shipments  at  times  via  the  Pacific 
coast  ports  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  l-nion  Steamship  Co.,  due  to  reasons  stated 
above,  gives  preference  to  the  bookings  of  Canadian  freight  and  handles  only  such 
reight  from  our  ports  as  it  wishes  to  fill  out  its  cargoes.  And  in  addition  to  this  the 
l^nion  Steamship  Co.  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Pacific  coast  shipping  to  New 
Zealand  and  can  charge  aoout  whatever  freight  rates  it  wishes. 

Under  such  conditions  it  appears  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are 
not  only  now,  but  will  be  after  the  close  of  the  war,  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  governments  as  regards  their  freight  rates  and  snipping  accommodations,  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  by  our  Government  either  to  subsidize  steamship  companies  or 
to  form  steamship  companies  which  will  be  controlled  by  our  Government  in  the  in« 
tereets  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

We  believe  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  do  not  generally  fear  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  rather  like  fair  competitioi-  but  it  is  rather  problematical  whether 
or  not  they  will  be  keen  about  competition  "  ;  jh  as  is  possible  under  the  above  condi- 
tions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  more  has  bv-en  written  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  well 
aware  that  you  are  familiar  with  these  facts,  but  this  is  simply  to  urge  upon  you  a  re- 
quest to  use  your  influence  to  the  greatest  extent  to  see  that  something  is  actually  done 
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to  bring  about  a  betterment  of  the  existing  conditions.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the 
country  is  to  retain  its  increased  foreign  commerce,  which  has  been  obtained  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  some  such  measures  vm\  have  to  be  taken  to  protect  the 
interests  of  our  manufacturers  and  place  them  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  does  but  little  good  to  urge  our  manufacturers  to  reach  out  in  an  effort  to  grasp 
the  world's  markets  only  to  find  after  business  is  secured  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  ship  the  goods;  or,  if  they  can  be  shipped  within  a  reasonable  time,  only  at  such  a 
cost  that  it  means  either  a  loss  to  the  manufacturer  or  prohibitive  prices  to  the  foreign 
customer. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

German-American  Button  Co. 
R.  C.  Lamb. 

Secretary  Redfield.  These  are  the  conditions  which  confronted 
us  and  the  question  was  what  we  should  do  about  them.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  something  had  to  be  done.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  of  the  country  seemea  to  be  that  something 
had  to  be  done,  that  this  was  a  matter  recjuiring  the  continued 
thought  of  the  best  in  civil  hfe  and  the  best  in  public  life  that  was 
available,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  that  both  had  should  be,  if 
possible,  condensed  into  one  board;  that  there  should  be  a  forum 
with  power  before  which  these  things  could  be  brought,  and  which 
had  authority  to  act,  and  to  my  mmd  this  measure  nas  that  as  its 
chief  characteristic,  that  it  does  provide  a  definite  forum  where  all 
men  may  go  into  the  open  and  be  heard^  and  which  has  at  the  same 
time  power  to  act  in  the  premises,  while  it  is  under  the  constant 
guardianship  of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress.  So  you  will  observe 
iixAt  the  title  of  this  bill  is  evolved  out  of  that  decision  to  estabUsh 
a  United  States  shipping  board,  and  that  Is  its  single  great  feature. 

The  powers  of  this  board  were  made  broad  in  order  that  action 
might  DC  taken  under  these  changing  and  difficult  circumstances 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  as  thev  might  from  time  to  time  arise. 
Therefore  the  board  was  authorized  to  construct  in  American  ship- 
yards and  navy  yards — ^for  there  are  navy  yards  which  are  available 
lor  merchant  construction,  which  have  never  been  used  but  which 
can  be  used,  for  example,  the  yard  at  Charleston,  where  slips  could 
be  laid  down  speedily  and  in  which  a  number  of  small  merchant 
vessels  could  be  built.  The  idea  was  for  authority  to  use  all  that 
we  had.  all  that  we  could  get,  in  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  if 
it  should  be  thought  in  their  judgment  necessary,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity should  oflfer,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  or 
to  charter  a  vessel,  in  any  way  necessary  and  lawful,  to  get  a  vessel 
which  could  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  our  commerce.  I  would 
call  your  special  attention  to  tne  language  on  page  4,  line  8,  that 
these  purposes  are  to  be  exercised  '^with  a  view  to  chartering,  leas- 
ing, or  selling  such  vessels  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual, 
a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  use  them  in  the 
transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.''  It  is  a 
declaration  of  purposes  that  this  board  is  to  exercise  these  broad 

Sowers  *'with  a  view''  to  utilizing  them  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
rms,  or  corporations  desiring  to  use  them  in  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Obaihman.  At  that  poirt  it  was  complained  that  this  bill  was 
Dot  as  specific  as  the  former  bill  was,  in  that  it  does  not  say  "in  the 
transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
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countries  *  *  *  and  with  Central  and  South  America,"  and  it 
was  thought  there  was  some  sinister  purpose  in  that. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Aren't  they  lorcign  coimtries  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  was  thought  it  would  be  an  assurance 
if  we  had  named,  them  especially.  We  include  our  insular  posses- 
sions and  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  then  say  foreign  countries. 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  that  will  reheve  the  committee's  mind,  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  that  inserted.  But  I  had  always 
understooQ  that  the  countries  of  South  America  and  Central  America 
are  foreign  coimtries. 

You  will  observe  that  means  are  also  provided  for  the  sale  of  these 
vessels. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  would  hke  to  ask  a  question.  It  savs  here  that 
the  board  is  authorized  to  charter,  lease,  or  sell  the  vessels  purchased 
or  chartered.     Do  you  think  that  is  right  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  what  it  says  in  the  bill,  section  4,  second 
line.  I  don't  know  whether  you  want  to  legalize  embezzlement,  but 
that  is  what  it  looks  hke. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  that  could  be  safely  left  to  the  com- 
mit t.ee.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  charter  a 
vessel  and  then  sell  it.     I  doubt  if  a  title  could  be  given. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  sensible  question.  I  didn^t 
suppose  you  put  that  in  meaningly.  You  have  given  these  boats  the 
privilege  of  dealing  with  the  Phuippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
particularly.  Supposing  you  chartered  an  English  vessel,  how  would 
you  give  it  the  privilege  of  trading  under  our  registry  laws  with  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  or  with  porto  Rico  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  would  have  to  transfer  its  registry. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  can  you  transfer  the  registry  of  a  chartered 
vessel? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  shall  have  to  put  that  up  to  the  solicitor, 
Mr.  Thurman. 

Mr.  ThitIiman.  That  is  the  only  way  he  could  do  it.  Whether  it 
would  do  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  would  have  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
his  fl&g. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  could  he  put  it  on  a  chartered  vessel? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  would  have  to  put  it  under  the  American  flag. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  EuMONDS.  I  think  ho  could  not,  and  yet  you  mention  it  in 
there. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  you  can  charter  an 
Ehiglish  vessel  under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  put  an  Enghsh  vessel  under  an 
American  flag  sii^iply  by  chartering  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then  they  could  not  deal  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
nor  with  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Who  could  not  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Those  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  What  vessels? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  were  not  under  the  American  flag. 
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The  Chairman.  I  presume  we  could  charter  a  vessel  under  an 
American  flag. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  talking  about  foreign  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  that  could  be  done  unless  they  were 
vessels  belonging  to  an  American  citizen  or  an  American  corporation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  just  wanted  it  explained.  That  is  what  the  solic- 
itor said.  A  little  further  along  in  section  6  you  are  requiring  that 
all  vessels  chartered  should  be  registered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore  you  are  prohibiting  absolutely  from 
chartering  or  leasing  any  foreign  vessel.  I  was  wondering  where  you 
expected  to  get  your  vessels  from  quickly. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  any  foreign  vessels  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  true. 

The  CiLViRMAN.  I  had  in  mind  all  the  time  that  it  was  American 
vessels. 

Mr.  Thurman.  This  bill,  which  would  specifically  authorize  the 
enrollment  and  the  registry  of  a  foreign  vessel  under  the  American 
flag,  would  have  the  enect,  as  I  take  it,  of  repealing  any  other  pro- 
vision preventing  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  then,  wo  could  lease  an  English 
ship.     I  think  we  could  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Thurman.  I  think  you  could. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Pf  course,  this  bill  is  not  made  for  the  time  of  the 
war.  There  would  be  a  time  come  when  the  provision  would  be 
useful  or  not  useful. 

Mr.  Thurman.  Under  this  bill  I  think  you  could  charter  a  foreign- 
built  ship  and  put  it  under  the  American  flag,  but  could  not,  under 
this  bill,  use  it  in  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  your  department  agree  to  that? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  1  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
vessels  would  not  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  authorized  to 
trade  in  coastwise  trade,  because  the bilUimits  it  to  vessels  constructed 
in  United  States  shipyards. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  I  know  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  con- 
sidered coastwise  trade,  and  thev  have  boon  taken  out  of  the  coast- 
wise line  and  put  in  a  class  by  thomsolves. 

Mr.  TnuRMAN.  They  could  trade  there,  not  from  port  to  port. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  we  are  applying  the  coasttvise  provision  to  all 
vessels.     I  supj)os(^  vou  will  have  to  treat  all  vessels  alike. 

Mr.  TnriiMAN.  Timt  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  tliat  is  why  the  question  will  have  to  be 
examined  with  some  caro,  and  I  do  not  understand — at  least,  that  is 
not  mv  construction  of  tl\o  bill — that  foreign-built  ships  brought  under 
American  logisliy  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  can  be  iised  for 
coastwise  trade. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Now,  [)ardon  me  just  a  moment.  That  is 
the  proviso  to 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  the  proviso  under  section  4,  page  5,  line  20. 

The  Chair^iax.  Now,  there  is  this  exception  generally  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  that  these  vessels  may  be  used  in  the  foreign 
trade- - 

Proi  ifled,  Tliat  \'ej^?*<*ls  (MnistriKtted  in  American  sliipyardB  and  navy  yardfi  under 
the  pnn i'ions  of  this  act  may  be  chartered,  leased,  or  sold  to  any  such  corporation, 
lirm,  (»r  iiKli\ndiial,  a  citizen  W  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  use  in  the  coastwise 
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trade  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

Now,  that  would  indude,  of  course,  all  of  the  coastwise  trade  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  because  they  are  included  in 
coastwise-trade  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  understand, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  it  is  written,  that  a  foreign-built 
ship  brougnt  under  American  registry  can  be  employed  in  the  coast- 
wise trade;  that  is,  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  right  in  that  section  right  before  that  you  say 
that  these  foreign  charters,  chartered  or  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  can  be  used  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
after  that  vou  say,  provided  that  they  can  go  in  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Pacific  coastwise  trade.  Certainly,  you  have  excepted 
from  the  coastwise  trade  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  You  have  put 
them  in  a  class  by  themselves — in  the  class  of  foreign  trade — and 
exceptod  them  for  American-built  ships  in  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  that  we  ought  to  consider  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  IIardy.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  trouble  about  it.  It  is 
clear  that  vessels  chartered  by  this  country  may  be  used  in  trade 
of  every  kind,  in  the  foreign  trade  and  with  that  of  ^Alaska  and  that 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  These  are  the  exceptions.  But  I  want  to  get  onr 
understanding  of  the  position  of  the  matter  while  these  gentlemen 
are  here.  We  are  taking  them  out  of  the  coastwise  trade  and  putting 
them  in  the  foreign  trade  in  this  bill,  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  Islands  of  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  far  a«  these  vessels  are  concerned,  if  the  vessel  is 
built  here  although  it  belongs  to  a  foreign  corporation,  it  can  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  it  can  t  trade  with  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf 
coasts.     I  only  wanted  to  bring  that  out  for  the  sake  of  airmen 
in  the  committee  later  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  trouble  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  just  want  to  get  the  Interpretation  of  the  attorney 
on  it  so  we  may  know  how  we  are  coming  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  imder  this  bill 
you  could  charter  a  foreign  built  vessel.  I  think  you  can,  but  it 
would  be  limited  to  fonngn  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  could  charter  a  foreign  vessel  unrler  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  say  you  can. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  on  questions  of  law  I  shall  have  to 
ask  Mr.  Thurman,  our  solicitor,  to  answer.  I  am  not  competent  to 
do  so. 

There  are  certain  features  put  in  the  bill  for  definite  purposes. 
Take  the  provision  in  section  5,  which  is  intended  to  provide  that 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  for  other  service  and  idle  may 
be  utilized  temporarily  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  a  very  galling  fact  to  us  to  have  lying  at  anchor,  unused, 
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half  a  dozen,  perhaps  more  or  less,  large  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Government  wnen  we  have  no  legal  power  to  use  them.  We  could 
have  utiUzed  them  to  carry  coal  to  Spain  to  a  market  which  ^was 
otherwise  closed.    That  is  the  purpose  of  section  5. 

Mr.  Howe.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  vessels  ^ 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  tfiink  6  transports. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  those  vessels  belonging  to  the  l-nited 
States  and  are  not  permitted  to  use  them  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  will  recall,  Judge  Hardy,  that  we  sent  a 
collier  to  Europe  to  take  goods  from  the  Mediterranean,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco exposition,  and  another  coUier  to  take  goods  back  from  the 
exposition.  We  have  no  power  whatever  to  ao  that  for  our  com- 
merce. These  vessels  are  at  times  idle.  Dr.  Pratt  just  hands  rne 
now  a  communication  from  our  consul  in  the  Canarv  Islands,  advising 
of  the  arrival  there  of  the  Chilean  transport  with  a  full  cargo  from 
Chile  to  the  Islands.     Chile  is  ahead  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  tramp  on  some  one^s  ttxs  if  wo  usod  our 
own  things  for  our  own  good. 

Secretary  Redfield.  These  vessels  are  vessels  that  wcuild  bo  ad- 
mitted in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Couldn't  we  have  the  use  of  those  vessels  by  a 
resolution  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  could. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  American-built  vessels  that  are  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  freight  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  we  have  magnificent  coUiers,  and  they 
are  vessels  that  we  can  not  use  in  commerce  at  all.  We  have  no  legal 
power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Congress  could  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  t 

Secretary  Redfield.  Or  the  President.  The  President  should  be 
authorized  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Army. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  A  little  legal  question  there,  on  line  19,  section  5, 
**The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  charter,  lease,  or  sell''  such 
vessels.     Would  that  authorize  the  board  to  sell  such  vessels  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  those  tw^o  vessels  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  do. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  everything  in  the  paragraph,  as  I  understand  it. 
I  don't  think  the  Navy  Department  would  want  to  let  you  have  many 
ships. 

Mr.  Thurman.  They  can  always  be  taken  back.  The  President  is 
authorized  by  the  bill  to  take  them  back  at  a  fair  valuation. 

Mr.  RowE.  Just  like  the  EngUsh. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  right  to  suppose  that  the  different  branches 
of  the  administration  wiQ  not  work  together. 

Secretary  Redfield.  T  remember  that  word  '*seir'  caused  a  little 
discussion,  but  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  board  should  have 
broad  powers  and  not  be  tied  up, 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  on  the  board  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  would  hardly  sell  his  ships  against  his  own  interests. 

Mr.  Thurman.  There  is  an  amendment  going  in  which  is  not  in 
this  printed  bill.  It  provides  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all 
ships,  instead  of  being  covered  into  the  Treasury,  shall  go  back  to  the 
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board  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.     In  other  words,  if  a 
vessel  is  sold  the  money  can  be  used  to  replace  it. 

Mr.  Cubby.  That  is  the  British  system. 

The  Ohaibman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  a  question  at  this  point  which  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to.  I  am  not  perfectly  certain  that  sec- 
tion 5  provides  clearly  that  the  v^^els  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co-, 
if  used  oy  the  board,  snould  be  uncler  the  control  of  the  board.  There 
ought  to  be  no  Question  of  divided  control,  as  to  whether  the  War 
Department  or  tne  shipping  board  should  control  rates  and  things 
of  that  kind,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  vour  judgment,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  it  ought  t6  be  clearea  up.  They  should  be 
under  the  control  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  Chaibman.  Line  15  says  that  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
board. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  the  vessels  are.  But  the  right  of  mak- 
ing rates.     I  suggest  the  thought,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Panama  to  be  subjected  to  the  rate,  I  suppose,  the 
same  as  anybody  else  1 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  suppose  so.  I  just  want  it  to  be  clear  in 
your  minds. 

The  Chairman.  1  haven't  gotten  the  thought  yet. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  thought  there  should  be  no  question  arising 
in  case  the  vessels  of  the  Panama  Railroad  were  taken  over  for  any 
purpose,  any  question  of  doubtful  or  double  jurisdiction  between  the 
War  Department,  and  the  shipping  board,  as  regards  the  manage- 
ment and  control  and  fixing  of  rates,  etc.,  on  those  freight  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  when 
they  are  taken  over  by  the  shipping  board  that  they  are  in  control  of 
that  board  for  all  purposes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  what  I  want  to  be  exact  about. 

The  final  clause  on  page  9  of  section  6  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  board  to  sell  or  transfer  to  foreign  registry,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  foreign  buyers  are  buying  American-built  ships  now  on  the 
stocks  and  incomplete.     Several  such  have  recently  oeen  purchased. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  putting  them  under  foreign  fiags? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  You  mean  those  two  in  California  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No  ;  three  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  were 
ships  contracted  for  by  Americans,  intended  for  American  use. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Incidentally,  have  any  of  these  Governments  got  any 
laws  regarding  ships  built  in  Amenca  being  registered  under  their 
flags? 

Mr.  Rowe.  England  has  not. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  what  is  happening.  Now  every  other 
important  maritime  country  has  laws  forbidding  the  transfer  of  ships 
from  its  flag  ^dthout  its  authority. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Is  that  so  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  so  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  just  reverse  our  process.  We  forbid  them  com- 
ing to  our  country  except  in  a  limited  way  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

'Mr.  Curry.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  it  true  that  recently  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Bra^jl 
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had  absolutely  prohibited  the  transfer  of  any  of  their  shipping  to  a 
foreign  flag  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  that  recently  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  A  temporary  war  measure  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  A  permanent  proposition. 

Mr.  RowB.  Wouldn't  it  tend  to  stop  the  building  of  shipe  in 
American  yards  if  a  man  was  limited  to  sell  to  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  What  is  the  use  of  building  up  our  shipping  if  we  are 
to  sell  to  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  in  Wilmington  to-day  three  ships  building 
for  the  British-American  Oil  Co.*  Under  this  law  they  would  not  be 
able  to  sell  them  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Let  me  think  a  moment. 

Mr.  Thurman.  They  are  not  registered  as  American  vessels  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  But  they  are  building  in  our  yards. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  think  that  bill  covers  that  case. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  How  would  they  go  out  of  our  ports  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  English  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  they  get  an  English  registry  here  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  mrough  the  EngGsh  consul.  I  don't 
know  what  the  detail  of  the  procedure  is. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  get  a  temporary  registry  until  they  get 
back  to  England. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  would  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Cjiamberlain.  No,  none  whatever. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  can  have  as  many  ships  built  as  they  please. 

Mr.  Ci'iuir.  I  want  to  show  that  there  is  no  chance  under  this  law 
or  any  other  for  the  United  States  to  lease  or  buy  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Tliis  is  a  bill  for  the  future. 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  far  as  those  nations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  ask  another  question  on  that  feature: 
Does  this  affect  any  of  our  treaty  rights  in  any  way  ? 

Secretary  Rkdfield.  I  think  not. 

Section  8  is  the  provision  providing  that  the  board  may  form  a 
corporation  or  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  carrving  out  the  pro- 
visio.is  of  this  act  if  it  shall  be  jiecessary  to  do  so.  You  will  observe, 
Ml'.  Chairnitiii,  that  this  must  be  interpreted  in  the  Ught  of  the 
declared  purr)oses  of  the  measure  in  section  3,  that  essential  purpose 
beijig  that  tlio  board  is  formed  :*with  a  view  to  chartermg,  leasing. 
or  selling  such  vessels  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States."  It  is  necessary  to  cam' 
out  the  jmrpose  of  this.  lu  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have 
the  ))u^p()^  OS  for  which  the  board  is  formed.  If  the  purposes  can  not 
be  carried  out  oUier.viso,  if  it  is  aocessary,  then  the  Doard  may  form 
a  corpora t ion  or  corporations  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  some  individual,  firm,  or  corporation 
would  say,  *^  We  will  lease  these  sliips,  or  we  will  charter  these  ships,  or 
buy  those  ships,  but  on  our  own  terms.  We  will  take  them  and  we 
will  enter  them  in  trade  to  meet  the  demands  of  American  comimerce. ' 
Now,  if  you  omit  section  8,  it  would  simply  place  it  in  their  power  t^ 
dictate  their  terms  to  the  board. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Absokitelv. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this  section  8  simply  reserves  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  board,  the  power  to  enforce  reasonable  terms  on  which 
these  ships  may  be  operated. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  And  you  will  observe  it  is  further  safe- 
guarded in  the  authorization  in  the  final  words  that  they  may  at  any 
time  part  with  the  stock  of  the  corporation  thus  owned. 

There  are  sections  of  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  it*  is  very 
important  that  American 'commerce  shoidd  go,  but  to  which  it  may 
not  for  a  time  be  possible  that  a  private  individual,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion should  be  able  to  carry  it.  Now,  the  alternative  without  this 
clause  would  simply  be  that  it  would  not  go,  and  we  do  not  feel — I  do 
not  feel — that  we  should  in  substance  put  an  estoppel  upon  its  going 
by  refusing  to  give  the  board  the  power  in  such  an  emergency  to  make 
it  possible  for  it  to  go.  That  is  the  whole  story,  to  my  mind.  This 
bill  carries,  as  its  avowed  purpose,  the  assisting  of  finiis  and  cor])ora- 
tions  in  the  development  of  American  commerce.  That  is  what  it  is 
for.  Now,  if  they  can  not,  as  in  the  case  just  suggestc  d,  if  they  can 
not,  then  this  power  is  held  in  resrrv(\  It  is  m(  ruy  the  expression  of 
a  powfT  which  always  exists,  and  it  is  expr  -sly  provided  that  it  may 
sell  stock  of  such  corporations  that  arr  so  forme  d  at  any  time,  and 
this  should  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a  statement  made  formaUv  bv  the 
President  to  Congress,  that  any  procedure  of  this  kind  would  be  of 
temporary  character;  that  anything  else  would  be  a  false  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  objection  have  you  to  including  that  state- 
ment or  something  to  that  eflfect  in  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  None,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  can  be 
80  done  as  not  to  involve  a  Umitation  which  might  be  very  unfor- 
timate  at  some  unforeseen  time  and  some  imforeseen  occasion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  operation  and  limitation  upon  the  operation. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  in  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  the  limitation  of 
five  years,  say  at  the  close  of  this  present  war?  What  is  your 
objection  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  My  only  thought  would  be  this:  I  hesitate 
to  put  a  limitation  under  circumstances  of  which  we  cau  not  now 
know.  Putting  a  limitation  on  the  unknown  is  a  thing  which  as  a 
matter  of  practice  I  hesitate  to  do.  Here  is  a  body  acting  in  the 
open.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  greatest  of  all  limitations.  It  is  an 
open  book,  an  open  forum,  and  it  can  only  act  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive.  It  has  another  limitation.  It  must  act  responsibly 
in  the  matter;  it  comes  again  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  which  in  a 
few  months  at  the  most  can  discuss  the  whole  matter  and  remove 
the  conditions.     It  can  not  escape  these  threefold  checks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes.  The  checks  are  ample  if  the  object  was  to 
establish  a  permanent  corporation;  but  if  it  is  to  be  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  that  is  the  idea,  what  is  the  objection  to  making  it 
certain  tliat  it  is  temporary  by  putting  some  Umitation  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  some 
unknown  difficulty  arising  under  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Among  the  unknown  difficulties  might  it  not  be  an 
unreasonable^  residt  that  if  the  life  of  this  corporation  was  knowai  and 
it  was  sought  to  sell  these  vessels,  interested  parties  might  take  advan- 
tage of  that  limit  and  force  them  to  sell  ? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  we  did  this,  limit  the  corporation  but  do  not 
limit  the  time  in  wnich  the  equipment  can  be  sola  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  would  nave  to  sell  for  nothing  to  keep  our 
vessels  out. 

Mr. -Byrnes.  Wouldn't  it  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  when  you 
sold  in  the  open  market  you  could  get  a  better  price  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  might  have  a  falling  market. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  see,  this  is  a  corporate  operation,  not  a 
Government  operation.  The  board  is  not  autnorized  to  operate.  It 
is  a  corporation  which  the  private  interests  arc  supposed  to  operate 
if  need  be.  Frankly,  I  am  afraid  of  the  Umitation.  If  you  could  get 
assurance  that  there  never  should  be  such  causes,  that  there  never 
should  be  any  emergencies  arising,  that  capital  would  always  be  forth- 
coming— ^if  that  could  be  assured  in  anyway — then,  of  course,  there 
^ould  be  no  necessity. 

But  there  are  cases,  unquestionably,  where,  either  temporarily  or 
perhaps  m  some  places  permanently,  private  capital  could  not  of  itself 
alone  always  do  the  work. 

Mi\  Byrnes.  The  object  is  to  make  it  permanent? 

Secretary  Redfieij).  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  in  that 
way.  I  mean  that  there  might  be  a  port,  for  example,  a  sii^^le  port, 
to  which  private  capital  could  hardly  afford  to  run  a  Ihie  oi  vessels. 
But  wliile  that  might  always  be  so,  it  might  become  possible  to  link 
that  uj)  with  other  ports  so  that  a  line  coidd  run  for  such  a  time  as 
was  ner(>ssarv  to  get  the  thing  moving,  and  this  would  give  an  op- 
portunity of  gottiiig  it  going,  and  then  it  could  be  turied  over  to  the 
Erivate  inter(*^ts  which  are  most  competent  to  handle  it.  I  think  you 
ave  got  to  interpret  this  in  the  light  of  the  intention,  the  expressed 
purpose  of  section  3,  "with  a  view  to  chartering,  Icasm^;,  or  selUig 
such  vessels  to  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  Un.itetl  States,  desiring  to  use  them  in  the  transportation 
of  the  coinniercc  of  the  United  States." 

Take  the  port  of  Vigo,  Spain.  It  might  well  happen  that  a  fruit 
line  could  not  undertake  to  go  to  Vigo,  Spain.  There  is  not  enough 
of  it.  But  from  developmejits  now  progressing  it  is  highly  important 
to  have  vessels  going  there.  In  due  time  private  interests  will  come 
along  that  can  not  go  to  Vigo  but  wUl  go  to  Barcelona  and  Cadiz,  and 
will  take  over  that  Vigo  vessel.     That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  such  a  declared  puirposo  was  included  in  the 
bill  some  wav,  would  it  not  bo  quite  reassuring  to  private  lines. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a  question,  I  think,  of  the  committee's 
judgment 

Mr.  Byrnes  (continuing).  Not  to  be  used  in  competition  on  the 
line,  but  to  develop  a  line  between  two  ports  sucn  as  you  have 
mentioned. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Isn't  that  the  statement  of  section  3  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Secretary  Redfield  [reading].  *'And  military  purposes,  with  a 
view.'' 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  do  not 
want  to  fix  a  time  limit  because  to  do  so  you  might  destroy  the  very 
efficacy  of  the  act,  and  defeat  tlie  purposes  we  have  in  view,  of  giv- 
ing to  American  commerce  ample  laciuties  and  provide  trade  routes 
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where  private  vessel  owners  would  not  be  willing  to  enter  for  the 
time  being.  We  might  say  two  years,  and  while  we  are  i;i  the  very 
midst  of  the  development  of  that  trade,  the  time  limit  comes,  and 
the  effort  is  lost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  other  words,  it  might  not  be  a  definite  time  before 
the  line  would  be  taken  up  by  the  individual  owner? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  including 
of  a  time  limit  in  this  bill  when  this  shipping  board  would  go  out  of 
existence,  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  development  of  commerce 
in  the  lines  in  which  you  put  these  ships. 

S^*cretary  Redfield.  I  think  so.  I  would  not  subscribe  any  stock 
in  li  corporation  which  had  to  expire  at  a  fixed  time. 

Mr.  liURKE.  Isn't  it  also  true  tnat  there  might  be  instances  where 
customers  in  foreign  countries  might  refuse  to  patronize  these  lines 
because  they  were  only  temporary  lines  going  out  of  existence  in 
three  years  or  five  vears,  whatever  the  limitation  might  be?  It 
strik(*s  me  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  development  of 
<  oitiinerce  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  My  opinion  would  be  that  you  should  pass  a  bill 
without  a  time  limit  in  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  see  to  establish — take  the  case  of  Vigo 
HgiMii — to  establish  a  line  to  Vigo  moans  the  investment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  buildings,  docKs,  etc.  Now  if  the  thing  is  subject 
to  a  certainty,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  some  private  interest  is 
not  ready  but  it  has  got  to  stop  anyway,  I  doubt  if  any  one  would 
build  the  docks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  idea  is  that  you  want  to  carry  to  the  people  of 
Vigo  the  assurance  that  it  is  not  to  be  temporary  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  So  far  as  the  line  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Carry  with  it  the  assurance  that  Congress  may  do 
with  it  as  it  pleases  later  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  the  line  will  be  established  as  promised. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  the  Government  will  maintain  it  until  private 
capital  comes  in. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  private  capital  will  invest  in  this 
corporation  under  the  provisions  of  tne  biU  ? 

&cretary  Redfield.  No.  You  put  a  very  strong  question  to  me. 
I  can  not  oe  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  Then  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  was  the  enactment  of 
a  permanent  law  for  permanent  Government  ownership  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  not  at  all.  It  is  expressly  provided 
that  at  any  time  it  may  sell. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  assuming  that  we  want  to. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  oi  course.  Here  is  a  company  doing 
a  certain  Ime  of  business,  and  they  have  developed  a  good  business 
in  their  line  and  have  a  large  trade.  At  the  end  of  a  i3W  years  the 
business  has  become  highly  profitable.  It  has  become  highly  profit- 
able while  we  maintained  a  Doat  line.  Then  we  had  to  sell  out  and 
the  business  is  lost. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  it  is  good  for  5  or  10  years  it  might  be  good  for 

perpetuity.  t      n  i.        i. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  you  can  not  escape.  It  all  has  the 
supervision  of  Congress. 

82010—16 10 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  If  I  can  ask  you  a  legal  question  again,  exactly  what 
liability  the  Government  would  have  in  these  chartered  vessels  in 
case  01  accident. 

Mr.  Thurman.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  agreement  that 
you  made  with  the  charter,  that  you  might  make  with  the  vessel 
from  whom  you  lease. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  When  you  lease  a  vessel,  who  supplies  the  crew? 
Would  you  be  liable  for  any  damages  occasioned  by  that  vessel  1 

Mr.  Thurman.  I  assume  so.  This  chartering  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  necessity  of  taking  the  old  form  of  charter.  We  do  not  have 
to  take  the  crew  with  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Isn't  there  any  navigation  law  Avith  regard  to 
chartering  a  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Thurman.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then  it  would  depend  entirely  on  the  character  of 
the  contract  which  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  do  not  assume  any  liability  that  comes 
along.     That  is  true. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  provisions  as  to  preferential  rates,  page 
11  at  the  bottom.  The  board  has  the  power  to  do  that  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  such  preferential  rate«  on  the  part  of  our  cornpetetors 
against  us.  This  is  how  it  operates.  A  manufacturer  in  Grermany 
desiring  to  compete  with  an  English  manufacturer  in  South  America 
on  application  received  at  45  per  cent  reduction  in  freight  rates 
through.  That  is  the  habitual  practice,  and  has*  been  used  as  a  very 
potent  means  in  the  hands  of  our  foreign  competitors  against  Amen- 
can  business,  and  this  is  meant  to  give  to  triis  board  power  in  the 
event  that  such  rates  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  give  authority  to  make  such  preferential 
rates. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  This  would  also  give  the  board  the  privilege  of 
making  a  minimum  rate  in  case  they  wanted  to  fill  out  a  cargo  with 
some  height  that  was  going  to  be  carried  from  port.  I  notice  you 
follow  Mr.  Raker  very  dosely  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Thurman.  The  book  was  written  after  the  bill. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  form  of  preferential  rates  is  a  regular 

Sractice  with  the  German  Government.  Two  German  steamship 
nes,  the  German  East  Africa,  and  the  German  Levant  lines,  are 
£  anted  largely  reduced  rates  on  goods  on  through  bills  of  lading  for 
'rica  or  the  Levant.  The  system  was  introduced,  the  former  in  1890 
and  the  other  in  1895.  It  is  a  verjr  common  thing  in  American  ex- 
port trade  to  run  against  preferential  rates  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment-owned roads  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Kinchelge.  Is  there  any  other  country  which  has  a  law 
like  or  similar  to  this  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  this  respect  ? 

Mr.  Kinoheloe.  In  the  encouragement  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Secretary  Redfield.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  like  it. 
Mr.  Lowe.  England  has  a  board  whicn  has  very  extensive  power 
over  their  ships. 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Is  there  any  other  country?    Is  there  any  otlier 
country  in  the  world  which  has  a  law  similar  to  this  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  don't  know  of  any. 
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Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Is  there  any  country  in  ^the  world  that  has 
absolutely  Government-owned  vessels? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  there  are  a  number  that  have  Govern- 
ment-owned vessels. 

Mr.  Curry.  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Brazil  is  an  example  which  is  suggested. 
Brazil  had  heavy  subsidies  and  the  line  got  so  embarrassed  the 
Government  had  to  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  All  her  vessels? 

ilr.  Chamberlain.  I  mean  only  the  Lloyd-Brazilian  line.  Then, 
the  Roumanian  Government,  in  connection  with  its  railways,  has  its 
own  steamships,  with  two  branches,  one  that  runs  up — or  did  before 
the  war — runs  up  to  Dutch  ports  and  to  Antwerp,  and  another  diat 
runs  in  the  Black  Sea,  to  Constantinople  principally,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Then,  the  Government  of  South  AustraUa  had  a  small  fleet. 
I  think  there  were  only  two,  possibly  three,  small  steamers  operated 
as  a  Government  venture. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Russian  Government  have  any  ? 

ilr.  Chamberlain.  No;  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment institution,  although  the  relations  are  very  close.  It  was 
organized  when  there  was  a  possibiUty  of  war  between  England  and 
Russia  and  a  number  of  wealthy  Russians  raised  the  mone^  to  buy  a 
fleet  of  vessels,  and  that  has  been  continued  ever  since,  but  it  is  really 
a  private  company,  just  as  any  other  steamship  company,  but  it 
receives  very  hberal  subsidies  from  the  Russian  Government.  The 
Government  pays  the  tolls  on  these  ships  when  they  go  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  What  has  been  the  present  increase  on  freight 
rates  from  this  country  to  England,  Germany,  and  Holland  since  this 
war  began  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  this  committee  had 
the  figures  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  having  Dr.  Pratt,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  collect  that  data.  (See 
page  772.) 

Mr.  Kincheloe;  Much  obUged. 

Mr.  HAift)Y.  Along  the  Une  just  stated  by  the  Secretary,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  it  be  a  fact  that  Germany  has  given  on  her  Govern- 
ment-owned railroads  special  rates  to  goods  brought  in  German  sliips. 
Isn't  that  a  close  shave  to  a  violation  of  the  treaty  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  insuring  equal  treatment? 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  have  got  the  wrong  man  to  answer  that, 
I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  power  of  analysis.  A  con- 
cession is  made  here  which  amounts  to  a  remission  of  tonnage  dues, 
to  the  grant  of  special  rates,  and  it  seems  very  clearly  a  discrimmation. 

Secretanr  Redfield.  There  is  no  question  of  the  German  habit  of 
giving  preferential  rates  on  their  railways.  I  had  never  considered 
the  question  of  its  being  a  violation  of  the  most  favored-nation  clause 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  certainly,  I  think  we  will  all  agree,  a  discrimi- 
nation. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  the  case  that  I  spoke  of,  a  45  per  cent 
reduction  of  freight  rates,  was  all  done  within  a  day.     There  was  no 
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question  of  a  hearing.    It  was  regular  routine.     That  happened  to 
be  the  German  branch  of  an  American  concern. 

I  find  that  Russia  makes  a  loan  to  the  volunteer  fleet  free  of  interest 
for  the  acquisition  of  six  new  steamers.  That  is  their  form  of  caring 
for  them.  The  Roumanian  Government  maintains  not  only  two 
lines  of  steamers  but  also  a  line  of  river  steamers  on  the  Danube 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Roumanian  Government. 

Mr.  RowE.  England  has  loaned  2^  per  cent. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  I  should  not  see  any  particular  occa- 
sion  for  the  German  Government  to  give  a  freight  subsidy  or  any 
government  paying  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  English  Government  does  not  pay  an^^  sub- 
sidy to  freight  lines. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  why  the  Germans  have  built  up  their  trade 
and  the  EiigUsh  haven't. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  one  important  provision  on  behalf 
of  American  commerce  in  this  section  which  I  have  had  personal 
experience  with,  and  that  is  the  provision  in  line  17,  authorizmg  ship- 
ments for  specific  sailings.  There  is  one  of  those  httle  things  that 
plays  havoc  with  American  business  at  times.  A  factory  shipping 
from  the  interior,  let  us  say,  for  example,  taking  a  shipment  of  mining 
machinery  from  a  concern  in  Denver  for  Soutn  America.  It  is  the 
condition  now  that  thev  can  not  ship  to  catch  a  certain  vessel. 
Railroad  companies  are  forbidden  to  receive  goods  to  catch  a  certain 
vessel.  The  reason  of  that  is  because  if  they  do  so  they  may  be  held 
in  an  action  at  law  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  thought  that  was  a  form  of  rebate  and  forbids  the  whole 
thing.  That  is  important.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  there  is  a 
ship  only  once  a  month,  and  if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  they  are  held 
up  three  or  four  weeks.  There  is  serious  damage,  and  if  the  goods 
are  perishable  they  are  sometimes  destroyed.  It  is  one  of  the  mean 
little  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  trade,  which  ought 
to  be  as  free  from  those  thuigs  as  possible.  This  was  put  in  to  remove 
that  handican.  It  frequently  amoiuits  to  this,  that  if  you  can  not 
ship  perishable  goods  with  a  certainty  that  they  will  catch  a  steamer, 
vou  would  not  try  to  get  the  business.  That  is  why  this  was  put  in 
here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  the  Iiitei-state  Commerce  Comiuission  hold  that 
they  can  not  make  provision  that  it  must  reach  its  destination  at  a 
certain  date. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  can  not  say.  They  will  not  aljow  them  to 
ship  for  a  certain  sailing.  You  want  to  get  a  bill  of  lading  to  be  for- 
warded by  a  certain  steamer.  You  can  not  advise  your  correspondent 
in  South  America  that  the  goods  will  be  there  on  a  certain  sailing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  it,  if  the  company  is  willing  to  under- 
take tlie  shipment,  and  it  is  an  honest  contract,  there  ought  to  be  no 
objection  to  it? 

Secretary  Redfield.  None  whatever. 

There  is  under  section  10  the  license  fee,  the  fact  about  which  Mr. 
Douglas  spoke  this  moniing,  and  in  view  of  the  very  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  snippers  in  our  ports  by  steamship  lines  of  all  countries,  I 
think  it  is  hign  time,  if  we  admit  them,  as  we  always  will,  to  the  g^reat 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  commerce,  that  we  should  establish 
the  condition  imder  which  they  shall  be  so  entered. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  deepen  our  harbors  and  extend  our  docks, 
we  ought  to  have  some  contribution. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  Mr.  Thurman  tells  me  that  this  is  con- 
stitutional. I  want  you  to  think  of  the  condition  a  man  would  be 
in  who  has  a  large  supply  of  lumber.  He  goes  to  them  and  they  say 
they  do  not  care  to  snip  it.  They  had  a  contract  to  do  it,  but  they 
don't  care  to  keep  it.  It  was  better  to  break  the  contract  than  to 
carry  the  goods.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  that  kind  where 
goods  have  been  delivered  to  the  seaport  and  the  steamship  company 
says'  they  won't  take  them. 

They  exercised  the  right  (which  would  put  any  railroad  man  in 
jeopardy)  to  say  not  only  the  rate  they  shall  take  them  at,  but 
whether  they  shall  take  them  at  all  or  not.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
an  intolerable  condition,  and  we  ought,  as  the  Chairman  says,  if  we 
admit  them  at  large  expense  to  ports  which  we  prepare  and  light 
and  chart  and  maintain  at  large  Government  expense,  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  use  these  ports. 
There  ought  to  be  some  guarantee  of  equitable  treatment  to  all 
Americans  alike. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  restricted  by  agree- 
ment to  certain  rates  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  was  wondering  about  it. 

Mr.  Thurman.  I  can  not  recall  the  exact  book  or  pase,  but  the 
general  proposition  is  that  the  Government  has  contrm  over  the 
commerce  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  absolutely  essential  that  both  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  shall  be  subiected  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  f  oreim  vessels  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is,  however,  wholly  impracticable  for 
this  board,  if  created,  to  make  specific  rates  and  require  them  to  be 
filed  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Mr.  Redfield,  what  other  countries  have  license? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Great  Britain — ^just  established. 

Mr.  Rowe.  That  is  just  recently.     Has  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  Mr.  Chamberlain 
does. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  have  particular  license  for  a  particular 
line  of  trade  between  foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Every  vessel  or  every  firm  ?  Does  the  board  require 
a  firm  to  license  or  a  vessel  to  have  a  license  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  says  *  *  firm,  or  corporation,  or  individuals. '^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  would  you  do  with  respect  to  a  tramp  sliip  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a  question  that  came  up  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  I  suppose  would  have  to  come  imder  a  regulation  in  the 
form  of  what  might  be  called  a  * '  temporary  permit."  1  think  that  is 
a  matter  of  administration. 

\fr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  an  idea  of  charging  for  this  license  ? 
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Mr.  Thurman.  I  think  it  would  be  up  to  the  board,  which  would 
make  rules  and  regulations. 

Secretary  Redfibld.  Here  is  the  situation  as  it  stands  to-day. 
Mr.  Edmonds. 

Take  the  product  of  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 
or  the  Sugar  Refining  Co.,t)n  the  Philadelphia  water  front,  say,  to 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  **No;  we  do  not  care  to  carry  your 
stuff.'*  That  sort  of  thing  has  happened.  It  actually  happened  that 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  was  refused  transportation  and  had 
to  go  out  and  get  its  own  ship  in  order  to  get  its  goods  delivered  to 
South  America.  They  are  arbitrary  about  it.  A  man  shipped  a  lot 
of  eoods  from  central  Pennsylvania  down  to  Baltimore,  and  they 
tola  him  they  did  not  want  to  take  it,  and  left  it  on  the  dock,  and  he 
bad  it  all  sent  back. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  some  woolen  goods  manufactured  in 
Philadelphia  and  can  not  get  it  out.  The  Scandinavian  Line  will  not 
take  them. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  what  this  license  is  for,  to  give  us 
some  control  over  the  situation. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  Navv  at  the  present  time  24  fuel 
ships,  with  a  combined  cargo  capacity  lor  carrying  oyer  132,000  tons 
of  coal  and  38,000  tons  of  fuel  oil.  I  am  advised  that  half  of  this  fleet 
could  be  spared  at  this  time,  as,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  appro- 
priation for  their  maintenance,  it  will  very  soon  be  necessary  to  tio 
them  up.  There  have  been  times  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  when,  if 
we  could  have  had  three  of  those  ships  to  carry  coal  to  Spain,  we 
could  have  had  business  which  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  this  condition  still  exist? 

Secret arv  Kedfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not  put  a  resolution 
through  transferriitg  those  vessels  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Price.  Is  it  your  construction  that  barges  or  schooners  pl3'^ing 
between  States  will  have  to  take  out  a  license  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  I  think  so.    Coastwise  vessels,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rowe.  If  you  put  a  license  on  foreign  ships  you  realize  they 
will  compel  us  to  do  the  same  thing  on  American  ships  to  foreign 
ports  very  shortly  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Very  likely. 

Mr.  Rowe.  WiU  it  not  be  a  grat  deal  of  embarrassment  to  shippers, 
and  give  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  want  our  business.  Our  commerce  is 
the  great  prize  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Rowe.  But  it  workaboth  ways;  they  have  the  ships. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  have  got  to  aepend  on  the  board  to 
exercise  ordinary  sense.  It  is  up  to  them.  If  they  got  arbitrary 
and  behaved  badly,  I  take  it  Congress  would  remove  the  power. 

Mr.  IIadley.  What  additional  element  of  control  has  the  Secretary 
concluded  would  be  authorized  over  foreign  owners  under  a  Ucense 
system?     He  spoke  of  that  a  moment  ago. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  can  find  it  very  hard  to  say  in  detail,  but 
I  can  see  what  it  would  be  aimed  at.  I  can  see  the  object  to  be 
accompUshed,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  to  jump  right  in  ana  say  how 
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I  would  accomplish  it.  I  think,  however,  we  ought  to  stop  by  the 
license  feature  the  arbitrary  exercise  on  the  part  of  any  steamship 
conipanv  as  to  which  American  citizen  they  will  oblige  by  taking 
his  gooos  and  which  they  will  not  oblige  by  refusing  his  goods,  too. 
I  should  aim  a  license  feature  at  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  think  if  those  vessels  were  required 
to  have  a  license  our  administration  might  require  them  to  treat  all 
customers  equally? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  else  revoke  their  license  and  destroy  their  privilege 
of  doing  business  in  our  ports  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  1  should  object  to  an  arbitrary  clause  in  bills 
of  lading  in  annual  contracts  which  permitted  a  power  not  at  war 
whenever  for  its  own  convenience  it  saw  fit  to  withdraw  its  ships 
without  notice.  That  is  what  happened  to  the  man  in  Winona,  with 
his  flour.     I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  permitted.     If  we  give  our 

feat  and  profitable  business,  and  if  we  give  them  the  use  of  our  ports, 
think  they  should  give  reasonable  notice. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  line  should  use  fighting  sliips  to  prevent 
competition,  you  would  add  that  to  the  conditions,  that  they  should 
discontinue  that  practice  ? 

Se<;rotary  Redfield.  Quite  so,  and  it  would  give  us  the  same  con- 
dition of  control,  I  am  reminded,  over  these  international  conferences, 
these  quiet  gettings  together. 

The  Chairman.  It  miglit  include  this  provision  that  no  foreign 
sliips  or  general  ships  trading  from  American  ports  should  practice  or 
engage  in  the  practice  of  deterred  rebates  ? 

Socretary  Redfield.  Yes;  all  that  whole  thing.  It  might  prevent 
unfair  discrimination  between  ports. 

The  Chairman.  And  between  individuals  ? 

tSecrotary  Redfield.  And  between  individuals,  and  between  ports. 
Yoii  can  easily  see  there  is  a  broad  field  for  a  firm  but  entirely  just 
and  well-balaiu'ed  regulation  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  that  be  possible  as  a  regulation,  without  a  law 
to  back  it  up  ?  For  instance,  the  prohibition  against  discrimination 
between  ports  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  the  law.  They  have  power  to  pres- 
cribe the  terms  of  those  licenses. 

^fr.  Hadley.  Would  not  about  the  onlv  element  of  final  action  that 
could  be  imposed  by  law  be  the  forfeit  of  the  license  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Ah.  But  they  could  not  be  cleared  without 
the  license;  that  winds  them  up. 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  cuts  them  out  of  business;  that  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate language  of  the  law  ? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Yes;  they  could  not  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  a  lot  of  wool  and  yam  m  Pliiladelphia 
that  can  not  be  shipped  to  Scandinavia  because  the  Scandinavian- 
American  line  will  not  take  it.  That  is  one  of  these  cases  you  have 
spoken  of  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  we  had  an  American  ship  and  we  loaded  it  on, 
what  would  happen  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Now  ?  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  difii- 
culty;  it  would  go  right  straight  through. 
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*  Mr.  Edmonds.  It  would  go  right  straight  through  ? 

Secretary  Redfxeld.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Has  not  England  prevented  the  import  of  a  large 
amount  of  material  to  Scandinavian  coimtries  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  On  the  part  of  neutrals  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  On  the  part  of  neutrals. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  not;  not  noncontraband  ffoods. 

Mr.  RowE.  They  have  an  agreement  with  Norway  tnat  they  are 
only  to  be  used  in  their  country,  and  that  would  be  a  limited  amount, 

Secretarv  Redfield.  And  the  Scandanavian  steamship  lines  ac- 
ceded to  that  agreement.  It  would  be  up  to  the  American  lines  to 
say,  No ;  we  will  not  accede  to  your  agreement.     Why  should  we  i 

Mr.  RowE.  They  are  not  contraband  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Under  those  circumstances  our  country  could 
carry  it  straight  through.     I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  RowE.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spo£e  here  about  us 
getting  together  and  not  having  any  politics,  and  I  am  agreed  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  politics,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  a  Question:  To 
accomplish  in  a  round-about  way  exactly  what  we  woula  accomplish 
as  near  as  we  can  see  if  we  gave  a  subsidy  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  think  the  subsidy  has  l)een  a  howling 
success.  • 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  are  going  to  utilize  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 

{)robably  going  to  utilize  more  money  as  time  goes  along,  in  paying  the 
osses  of  these  hues  or  the  losses  of  ships  in  the  operation  thereof.  If 
we  were  to  subsidize  a  line  of  steamers  at  the  present  day,  going  to 
South  America  to  ports  that  we  wanted,  could  we  not  by  close  super- 
vision of  that  Une  find  out  it  was  making  profits,  keep  it  on  a  reduced 
subsidy  until  we  got  the  amount  of  money  put  up  by  the  taxpayers 
to  the  minimum  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  not  the  result  of  experience,  Mr. 
Edmonds.  The  Japanese  lines  are  heavily  subsidized,  and  they  pay 
the  dividends  out  of  the  subsidies  and  nm  at  a  loss.  They  are  imder 
the  strictest  kind  of  regulation.  I  hold  in  my  hand  Senate  Docu- 
ment 152,  which  gives  the  details.  They  are  imder  a  degree  of 
supervision  that  would  frighten  us,  I  am  afraid.  The  passenger 
fares  and  freight  charges  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ministry 
of  state.  He  may  specify  the  kinds  of  passengers  and  of  cargo  for 
which  the  charges  are  to  be  reduced.  It  goes  into  a  minute^detail 
of  regulation, 

Mr.  Edmonds.   A  subsidy  of  about  $1 ,300,000  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  A  very  large  subsidy,  and  their  dividends 
are  paid  out  of  it.     They  run  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  While  I  was  in  Japan,  the  newspapers  there  stated 
that  the  Toyo  Kishsm  Knisha  Co.  intended  to  go  out  of  business, 
but  when  they  heard  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line  went  out  of 
business  they  stayed  in,  so  that  they  could  charge  us  more  for  our 
stuffs  and  bring  tneir  own  back  cheaper. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  1906,  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912 
the  dividends  were  paid  out  of  the  subsidies. 

Mr.  RowE.  If  the  Government  had  run  it,  they  would  have  run  it 
at  a  loss  and  paid  their  own  losses  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  the  Government  is  not  concerned  in  the 
operations  of  the  vessels  imder  this  bill.  These  vessels  are  run  by 
individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  in  private  business. 
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Mr.  RowE.  If  the  corporation  loses  money,  it  is  organized,  and  it 
is  United  States  money;  have  you  Hot  got  to  stand  it? 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  the  first  place,  that  can  not  take*  place 
until  after  the  whole  object  of  the  bill  has  failed,  because  nooody 
else  can  be  found  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RowE.  Mr.  Secretary,  suppose  you  can  not  lease  your  vessels, 
because  they  would  rather  run  under  the  English  flag  or  under  the 
Norwegian  flag,  on  account  of  labor  conditions,  and  you  can  not 
lease  your  vessels,  you  have  got  to  run  them;  you  can  pay  a  rate  of 
interest  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.   No;  I  do  not  see  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Rowe.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  quite  understand  where  •  they 
would  come  from  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Rowe.  You  are  building  vessels  with  the  idea  'of  leasing 
them  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  board,  but  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  just  as 
I  would  not  build  a  factory  without  some  reasonable  expectation  of 
having  use  for  it,  so  I  would  not  go  ahead  and  charter  ships  unless 
some  reasonable  expectation  of  use  existed.  They  have  got  to 
exercise  ordinarv  business  judgment  as  a  board. 

Mr.  Rowe.  iJp  to  this  time  the  preference  has  been  to  run  under 
other  flags  of  late  years;  up  until  the  war  began  the  tendency  has 
been  that  way  strongly  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes.  Other  nations  have  developed  their 
individual  marines  more.  I  do  not  think  you  can  quite  put  it  justly 
in  that  way.  We  have  not  had  the  money  to  invest  in  this  coimtry 
in  merchant  marine.  We  have  been  a  nation  that  has  been  getting 
a  large  part  of  its  money  from  other  people.  We  buUt  our  railroads 
with  foreign  money,  we  nave  buUt  our  mills  with  foreign  money,  and 
constructed  our  pubUc  utilities  with  foreign  money;  we  borrow  for- 
eign money  for  our  cities.  The  St.  Paul  Railroad  issued  bonds  in 
French.  We  had  to  borrow  over  five  thousand  millions  abroad. 
When  the  war  broke  out  we  owed  that  amount  of  money  abroad. 
We  have  had  no  money  with  which  to  go  ahead.  That  situation 
has  entirely  altered.  From  a  debtor  nation  we  have  become  a  credit 
nation  in  less  than  two  years.  We  now  have  the  money  to  invest 
and  the  record  shows  we  are  putting  it  by  chimks  into  the  merchant 
marine,  and  that  we  have  900,000  tons  building  at  this  minute. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Well,  then,  why  put  any  Government  money  in  it? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Because  we  need  more,  very  mucn  more. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Not  if  there  is  plenty  of  private  money  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  ought  to  nave  said — I  think  I  am  perfectly 
safe  in  saying  that  we  are  about  400  ships  short  of  what  we  should 
need  to  keep  our  present-sized  Navy  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  and  we 
would  have  to  use  battleships  as  colliers  to  come  back  and  get  their 
own  fuel. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  this  biU  should  become  a  law  and  the  question  of 
driving  private  individuals  out  of  business  comes  up,  and  those  pri- 
vate individuals  desire  to  enter  the  business,  does  not  this  bill  give 
your  board  the  right  to  make  any  kind  of  reasonable  inducement  to 
them  to  enter  it? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  The  bill  declares  that  the  board  is  created 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  individuals,  firms^  and  corporations. 

Mr.' Hardy.  And  for  the  purpose  of  inducmg  individual  enterprise 
to  go  into  it? 

^cretary  Redfield.  That  is  its  excuse  for  existence. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  you  can  induce  individual  enterprise  to  go  into 
it  the  Government  proposes  to  stay  out,  as  I  understand  it? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Certainly.  The  law  says  it  is  with  the  view 
of  doii^g  this,  if  individual  firms  and  corporations  do  not.  It  is  as 
plain  a  declaration  of  purpose  as  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  only  in  case  you  fail  to  induce  individuals,  firms, 
or  corporations,  then  you  organize  your  corporation? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  trade  that  can  be  developed  in  the 
interest  of 'American  commerce  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  illustration  is  there,  that  when  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act — the  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  build  or  purchase  ships,  with  a  view  to  leasing,  chartering, 
or  selling  to  private  firms  or  corporations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  far  as  this  law  can,  it  intends  to  try  to  pursuade 
private  individuals  to  go,  with  certain  advantageous  terms,  into  the 
business  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  So  it  says. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  it  can  not,  it  will  do  it  itself  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  So  it  says,  it  will  do  it  itself  just  as  plainly  as 
it  can  be  said,  to  organize  with  a  view  to  providing  this  assistance  to 
corporations,  firms,  or  individuals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  why  has  private  enterprise  been  so  upset  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  Judge  Hardy.  My 
own  belief  is  that  there  is  a  very  general  and  widespread  approval 
of  this  measure  without  regard  to  party  and  without  very  serious 
regard  to  interest,  and  I  thmk  that  Mr.  Douglass  showed  that  verv 
plainly  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  there  is  a  pretty  fairly  well  disseminated  mis- 
representation of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  there  is  a  fairly  disseminated  attempt 
to  make  some  portions  of  it  misimderstood.  I  think  that  we  have  a 
parallel  case  in  the  seaman  *s  act.  You  are  not  unfamiUar  with  the 
statement  that  the  seaman's  act  operates  to  deter  capital  from  en- 
tering into  shipping,  yet  more  vessels  have  been  ordered  constructed 
since  the  seaman's  act  went  into  effect  than  for  several  years  prior  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  may  be  because  of  their  misimderstanding  of  the 
bill  is  the  reason  they  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
were  trying  to  get  at  that  or  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Curry,  i  ou  stated  there  were  about  400  ships  short  for  fuel 
carriers  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Curry.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  privately  owned 
oil  carriers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  Union  Oil  Co. ;  all  of  those  ? 

Severe tary  Redfield.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  st at  ing 
they  wanted  250  colliers  alone,  and  they  wanted  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  oil  carriers  and  others. 
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I  think,  looking  at  it  soberly,  if  we  had  to  keep  our  fighting  fleet  at 
sea,  we  are  about  400  ships  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
moving  this  minute. 

The  Chaibman.  It  midit  be  interesting  to  read  the  part  of  this 
clipping  from  the  New  York. Herald,  imder  date  of  February  6, 
entitlea  "Whence  will  come  merchant  marine?  shipping  men  ask. 
Reported  ofTer  of  Pacific  Mail  Co.  to  Government  considered  pos- 
sible," and  other  mattei-s  of  interest.     One  feature  is  this  [reading]: 

Not  long  ago  in  a  speech  at  the  Advertising  Club  Willard  D.  Straight,  who  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  corporation,  said  that  his  purpoa^^  was  to  handle  securities  for 
contractors  and  others  who  desired  to  compete  with  foreign  corporations  in  obtaining 
business  abroad. 

(The  entire  newspaper  clipping  here  submitted  by  the  chairman  is 
as  follows:) 

[New  York  Herald,  Feb.  6, 1916.] 

Whence  Wnx  Come  Meuchant  Mahine?  Shipping  Men  Ask  -Rbpoim  ki»  Offer 
OF  Pacific  Mail  Co.  to  Government  Considered  Probable. 

A  report  that  the  newly  reoreanized  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  now  under  control 
of  the  American  International  Corporation,  has  offered  to  operate  the  ships  which 
the  Government  will  purchase  if  the  $50,000,000  appropriation  for  that  purpose  is 
pa^ed  by  Congress  aroused  intense  interest  in  shipping  circles  yesterday. 

At  the  offices  of  the  International  Corporation  ana  the  Pacific  Mail  Co!^  confirmation 
of  the  report  was  refused,  but  shipping  men  generally  believe  that  if  no  offer  has 
been  made  directly  to  the  Government  in  connection  with  this  matter  one  will  be 
made  just  as  soon  as  the  legislation  is  passed.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Pacitic  Mail 
Co.  may  not  itself  make  the  offer  nor  even  have  it  under  consideration.  However, 
the  statement  was  made  that  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  American  International 
Corporation  is  to  float  the  bonds  of  individuals  and  concerns  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  foreign  trade. 

Not  long  ago  in  a  speech  at  the  Advertising  Club  Willard  D.  Straight,  who  was 
one  of  the  organizers  oi  the  corporation,  said  that  its  purpose  was  to  handle  securities 
for  contractors  and  others  who  desired  to  compete  with  foreign  corporations  in  obtain- 
ing bi^iuess  abroad.^  Recalling  that  stiteni«nt,  shipping  men  said  yesterday  that 
undoubtedly  the  corporation  would  back  any  reliable  company  of  representative 
maritime  men  who  mi^ht  desire  to  operate  the  Government  lieet.  There  is  the 
utmost  confidence  in  shipping  circles  that  should  the  bill  pass  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty  in  getting  a  corporation  to  operate  the  vessels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be 
more  difficult,  it  was  said,  for  the  Government  to  obtain  the  bottoms  than  it  will  be 
to  operate  them  succa««sfully  after  they  have  been  obtained. 

WHENCE   WILL  THET  COME? 

Practically  i  very  shipbuilding  yard  in  the  country  is  nmning  to  full  capacity  day 
and  night,  it  was  said.  Therefore  shipping  men  are  asking  where  the  Government 
will  obtain  the  ahips.  The  proposed  appropriation  can  not  purchase  more  than  40  or 
50  vesBels  of  comparatively  light  tonnage,  out  even  this  number  could  not  be  built 
in  a  short  period  of  time  unless,  it  is  said,  the  Government  uses  the  Federal  yards  at 
Pensacola,  Portsmouth,  and  New  Orleans.  These  yards,  it  is  said,  have  been  prac- 
tically idle  for  some  time,  but  shipping  men  believe  that  if  a  large  Navy  program 
is  adopted  they  will  be  occupied  with  building  war  ships  of  the  smaller  types. 

It  is  possible  that  the  corporation  which  agrees  to  operate  the  ships  may  also  agree 
to  build  them  if  the  present  war  drags  on  indefinitely.  In  the  event  the  war  stops 
soon,  one  prominent  shipper  said  he  oelieved  that  it  would  be  possible  to  purchase 
that  numl^r  of  foreign  bottoms  at  a  reasonable  price.    He  said; 

''Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  that  European  nations,  and 
especially  those  at  war,  are  going  to  put  all  their  merchant  ships  in  operation  to  regain 
lost  foreign  trade,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  they  will  have  littl(»  or  no  US'*  for  a  trem- 
enduous  number  of  ships  for  ff^'veral  years  after  the  war.  Those  nations  do  not  want 
to  BfAl  bottoms  now,  first,  because  they  have  use  for  them  in  transporting  war  materials 
and,  secondly,  because  they  don^t  know  just  how  trade  conditions  will  be  aft^T  the  war. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Germany,  who  will  need  her  foreign  tradi^  badly  to  recu- 
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perate  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  I  believe  that  all  the  belligerent  nationa  will  have 
enough  for  their  labor  to  do  in  rebuilding  their  devastated  countries  and  in  supplying 
their  own  people  with  those  necessities  of  life  and  the  luxuries  which  they  have 
been  lacking  for  some  time.    I  believe  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  ships  obtainable. 

• 

BELIEVES  GERMANY  WOULD  SELL. 

'*Even  Grermanv  isn't  going  to  jump  into  the  front  trenches  of  trade  immediately 
after  the  war.  Her  system  of  foreign  credits  is  completely  upset.  Her  merchants 
who  have  dealt  with  foreign  customers  and  extended  to  them  lonjg  time  credits  are 
imiMverished.  They  won  t  be  able  to  do  an  extensive  credit  business  on  lon^  time 
periods  for  years  after  the  war.  I  believe  that  German  bottoms  will  be  obtainable 
in  large  numbers  when  the  hostilities  are  over." 

The  majority  of  shipping  men  seem  to  think  that  the  $50,000,000  appropriation 
should  be  increased  at  least  tenfold  to  do  any  material  good  in  the  effort  to  restore 
the  American  flag  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  amount 
now  stipulated  would  tend  to  stimulate  American  investments  in  shipping  ent^prises. 

Anotner  phase  of  the  oueetion  which  is  of  interest  is  just  what  trade  routes  the  Gov- 
ernment vessels  must  ply.  One  of  them  suggested  was  the  trans- Pacific  lane  from 
which  Uie  principal  American  company  recently  withdrew.  American  ships  could 
also  be  profitably  used,  it  was  said,  in  the  trade  between  Uie  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Far  East,  Australia,  and  Vladivostok,  Russia.  Some  of  them  should  also  be  put  in 
operation  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  from  Atlantic  ports  and  to  the  east  coast 
from  Pacific  ports  by  way  of  the  canal. 

Secretar}^  Redfield.  I  think  I  can  say  from  knowledge  that  there 
is  no  opposition  on  their  part  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  trade  regula- 
tions here  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  shipping  people  or  will  it 
deter  them  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No  disapproval  has  been  expressed. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  heard  any  approval  expressed  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  can  not  say  I  have  had  any  commimication 
either  way. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  it  might  have  a  de- 
terring effect  on  the  building  of  ships;  whether  we  were  trying  to  build 
up  ships  on  the  one  hand  and  knocking  them  down  on  the  oUier  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  other  small  matters  ? 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  sent  us  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  giving  the  complete  crew  and  the  steamer  list  of  an 
English  and  an  American  steamer  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  the 
amoimts  are  set  side  by  side.  The  salary  list  of  the  English  vessel 
is  $4,340  a  month,  and  of  the  American  vessel  $5,705  a  month.  When 
you  come  to  reduce  that  to  the  unit  of  tons,  the  American  vessel  being 
a  little  bit  larger,  it  works  out  that  the  salaries  and  wages  list  of  the 
American  ship  is  $1.46  per  net  ton  and  the  English  ship  $1.79  per  net 
ton;  so  that  any  statement  that  we  made  based  purely  upon  the  actual 
pay  roll  would  be  misleading,  imtil  you  come  to  figure  what  it  is  you 
get  for  your  pay  roll. 

(The  letter  and  statement  here  submitted  by  Secretary  Redfield 
are  as  follows:) 

Treasury  Dkpartment, 
United  vStates  Customs  Service, 

San  Francisco,  Vnl.^  Derrmber  14,  1915, 
Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce y  WashingtoHf  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Herewith  I  am  inclosing  a  crew  list  of  the  steamship 
Sonoma,  owned  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  steamship  Moana,  owned 
by  the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  a  foreign  corporation.     I  am  told  by  Mr.  Samuels,  man- 
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ager  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  that  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  is  in  receipt  of  a 
subsidy  of  £20,000  a  year  from  the  New  Zealand  Government.  In  addition  to  that, 
of  course,  it  receives  an  unknown  sum  from  the  French  Government  for  carrying  the 
mail?  betwiM»n  Tahiti  and  this  port  and  money  from  the  Australian  Government  for 
conveying  the  mails  from  that  Commonwealth. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  data  will  be  of  any  value ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  wi^es  of  the  crew  of  the  American  ship  are  very  much  higher  than  those  paid  by 
the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  and  that,  despite  this  difference,  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Co.  found  it  profitable  to  place  on  the  run  between  here  and  Australia  another  steamer 
in  the  last  30  days. 


AMERICAN. 

Sonoma,  gross,   6,279;  net,   3,911;  oil  • 

burner.    Passenger  capacitor,  150,   first 
class;  72,  second  class;  z8,  third  class. 

Captain,  1 $250.00  ! 

First  mate,  1 125.00  | 

Second  mate,  1 96. 00  ^ 

Third  mate,  1 80.00  i 

Fourthmate,  1 65.00 

Chief  engineer,  1 180.00 

First  assLstant  engineer,  1 125. 00 

Second  assistant  engineer,  1. . .  100. 00 

Second  assistant  engineer,  1 . . .  90. 00 

Third  asnstant  engineer,  1 . . . .  85. 00 

Ref .  engineer,  1 70. 00 

Ref .  engineer,  1 60. 00 

Electrician,  1 70. 00 

Purser,  1 125. 00 

Surgeon,  1 75.00 

Wireless  operators,  2.  at  $25 50. 00 

<  arpenter,  1 50. 00 

Boatswain,  1 50. 00 

Quartermasters.  J,  at  |45 180. 00 

Seamen.  12,  at  $40 480.00 

Deckbov,  1 25.00 

Cadets,  3.  at  $20 60. 00 

<Tiief  steward,  1 100. 00 

Second  stewanl,  1 60. 00 

Setx)nd  cabin  steward  .1 50. 00 

Steerage  ste^Tird.  1 35. 00 

Stewardesses,  2,»at  $25 •  50. 00 

Storekeeper,  1 50. 00 

Firstcook,  1 75.00 

Second  cook,  1 (K).  00 

Third  cook,  1 45.00 

Fourth  cook,  1 35. 00 

First  baker,  1 75. 00 

Se<x>nd  baker.  1 50. 00 

First  butcher,  1 60. 00 

Second  butcher,  1 35. 00 

Fii»t  pantryman,  1 45. 00 

Second  pantryman,  1 •     35. 00 

Third  pantryman,  1 30. 00 

Secona-cabin  pantryman,  1 . . .  35. 00 

First  mesisnian,  1 40. 00 

Second  messman,  1 30.00 

Third  messman,  1 30. 00 

Seamen*s  messman,  1 30. 00 

Firemen's  messman,  1 30. 00 

Saloon  watchman,  1 30. 00 

Steerage  watchman,  1 30. 00 

Janitors,  2,  at  $30 60.00 
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Moana,  gross,   3,914;  net,   2,414;  coal 

burner.    Passenger    capacity,  74,     first 

class;  49,  second  class;  40,  third  class. 

Captain,  1 $180.00 

Firstmate,  1 92.00 

Second  mate,  1 78.00 

Third  mate,  1 63.00 

Chief  engineer,  1 146. 00 

Second  engineer 102. 00 

Third  engineer,  1 .87.00 

Fourth  engineer,  1 73. 00 

Fifth  engineer,! 58.00 

Sixth  engineer,  1 58.00 

Seventh  engineer,  1 58. 00 

Donkey  man,  1 53.00 

Purser,  1 68.00 

Surgeon,  1 63.00 

Wireless    operators,   2,    at    24 

cents .48 

Carpenter,  1 65.00 

Boatswain.  1 44. 00 

Seamen,  10.  at  $39 390. 00 

Seamen,  2,  at  $29 58. 00 

Deck  boy,  1 10.00 

Chief  steward,  1 68. 00 

Second  steward,  1 37. 00 

Second  cabin  steward,  1 37. 00 

Steerage  steward,  1 32. 00 

Stewardesp,  1 24.00 

Stewardess:  1 20.00 

Storekeeper,  1 27.00 

Chief  cook.  1 70.00 

Second  cook,  1 49. 00 

Third  cook.  1 36.00 

Third  cook,  1 36.00 

Ship'scook,  1 44.00 

Hrst  baker,  1 53.00 

Second  baker,  1 37.00 

Butcher,  1 39.00 

Pantryman.  1 32. 00 

Scullorvman,  4,  at  $32 128.00 

Pantrvman.  1 32.00 

Firemen's  messman,  1 20. 00 
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Barber,  1 10. 25     Barber,  1 

Linen  man,  1 35. 00 

Porter,  1 35.00 

Printer,  1 35.00 

Water  tenders,  3,  at  $60 180. 00 

Water  tenders,  3,  at  $55 165. 00 

Oilers,  6,  at  $45 270. 00     Oilers,  2,  at  $49 $98. 00 

Storekeeper  (Eng.),  1 45.00     Storekeeper  (Eng.),  1 49.00 

Firemen,  10,  at  $55 560.00     Firemen,  12,  at$49 588.00 

Cadeta  (Eng.),  3,  at  $20 60. 00     Trimmers,  9,  at  $39 351. 00 

Silverman,  1 35.00 

Waiters,  20,  at$30 600.00     Waiters,  13,  at$27 361.00 

'  Waiters,  14,  at  $24 336.00 

Total,  118 5,705.25,  Total,  105 4.340.48 

Mr.  Curry.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  some  talk  about  the  reasons 
for  American  money  not  having  been  invested  in  the  merchant 
marine.  Do  you  not  think  that  tne  primary  reason  is  that  there  are 
more  profits  and  more  inducements  for  American  money  in  develop- 
ing the  undeveloped  natural  resources  of  the  country  than  there  was 
to  be  made  by  investing  the  same  amount  of  money  in  the  merchant 
marine  in  the  past? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  Conditions  have  changed  now  i 

Secretarv  Redield.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true,  Mr.  CHirry,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  we  did  not  have  enough  money  for  developing  our  own 
internal  resources;  we  had  to  borrow  it  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  there  were  more  profits  in  developing  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Than  there  was  in  putting  the  money  in  the  merchant 
marine  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Unquestionably,  and  that  argument  finds  a 
sound  support  in  American  history.  We  were  at  the  origin  a  mari- 
time country,  because  maritime  occupation  in  our  earljr  days  was 
the  most  profitable  occupation.  Monej  could  be  made  in  the  sea. 
As  we  became  agricultural  and  became  mdustrial,  we  passed  through 
an  evolution  when  money  could  be  made  in  those  projects.  Now,  tSe 
pendulum  has  swung  again. 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  l)ut,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  used  to  charge  10  per  cent 
more  duty  on  imports  that  were  brought  in  foreign  bottoms  than  we 
charged  on  those  brought  in  domestic  bottoms. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  was  a  preferential  tariflf  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  connection  with  having  no  money  to  invest  in 
these  foreign  ships,  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  what  money  we  did  have 
to  invest  in  that  way  and  what  money  we  did  invest  that  way  we 
invested  under  the  foreign  flags? 

Secretary  Redfiei  d.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haudy.  The  American  hidividuals  and  citizens  did  put  money 
into  it,  but  they  put  it  imder  foreign  flags? 

Secretary  Redfiem).  That  is  true  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Hai{dv.  And  true  to  the  extent  of  $150,000,000  invested  that 
way  sliows  tho.ro  was  something  else  than  the  lack  of  money  that 
cau>^<Hl  them  not  t^)  invest  nnder  imr  flas? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  I  am  not  sure  a  certain  amount  of  it  was 
not  foreign  money. 

!Mr.  Hardy.  But  American  capital  invested  a  vast  amount  of  money 
in  foreign  shipping.     So  there  is  some  other  reason. 

Mr.  CJuRRY.  Possibly  that  was  the  foreign  subsidy. 

Secretary  Redfield.  A  great  many  reasons  led  to  that  one  result. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  there  are  ships  which  received  absolutely  no 
subsidy  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  very  easy  to  understand,  inasmuch  as 
when  an  American  wants  to  buy  ships  for  the  foreign  trade  he  can 
get  a  British  ship  cheaper  than  an  American  ship  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  was  true  for  a  great  many  years;  it 
has  ceased  to  be  true  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  true  under  certain  conditions. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  had  to  build  ships  as  a  jobbing  oper- 
ation, one  ship  at  a  time,  and  go  to  an  English  j-ard.  We  did  not  make 
that  kind  of  a  ship. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Wnen  our  commerce  was  flourishing  on  all  the  seas,  it 
was  a  fact  that  we  built  ships  not  only  for  oursdves  but  for  other 
nations,  too,  did  we  not? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  we  built  the  best  ships  for  the  money  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  built  a  standiirdized  ship. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  at  least  built  the  best  ships  for  tne  money,  is  my 
understandiii^. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Yes;  they  were  famous  all  over  the  worhi. 

Mr.  Cltiry.  Then  we  stopped  the  preferential  duty  and  they  com- 
menced paying  subsidies  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Great  Britain  does  not  pay  subsidies  on 
freighters. 

Mr.  CcRRY.  They  pay  subsidies  only  on  liners. 

Mr.  RowE.  Germany  ''works''  us  to  get  a  subsidy. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  would  like  to  file  with  the  steno^apher  a 
memorandum  on  the  British  control  of  merchant  shipping,  giving  the 
British  acts  of  the  last  few  months,  and  to  call  attention  to  Senate 
Document  673,  parts  1  and  2,  last  jear,  embodying  the  complaints  of 
business  men  at  that  time  and  the  rise  in  freight  rates  up  to  that  period, 
and  also  to  refer  to  page  137  of  mv  own  annual  report,  in  which  the 
cost  of  operation  of  tne  larger  vessels  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  given 
in  great  detail,  reduced  to  cost  per  mile  run.  I  put  that  in  there 
thinking  I  would  draw  fire  from  some  private  parties,  and  I  have  not 
drawn  it  so  far. 

(The  statement  of  British  control  of  merchant  shipping,  etc.,  here 
submitted  by  Secretary  Redfield  is  as  follows:) 


Memorandum  for  Secretary  Redfield. 


Department  of  Commeuce, 

Bureau  op  Navioation, 

Wa-hingtoji.  Febniary  9,  1916. 


BRITISH  CONTROL  OF  MERCHANT  8HIFPINQ. 

The  following  are  the  principal  war  meaaures  by  which  the  British  Goverinnent 
has  taken  control  over  merchant  shipping,  as  far  as  I  know: 

1.  August  5,  1914.     British  act  passed  prohibiting  British  ships  from  carrying  con- 
traband between  foreign  ports  (including  neutral  ports  i. 

2.  Maich  16,  1915.    British  act  passed  prohibiting  transfer  of  any  British  ship  or 
any  share  therein  to  foreigners 
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3.  April  13, 1915.  Order  in  Council  requisitioning  all  refrigerated  space  in  British 
ships  in  trade  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  later  River  rlate. 

4.  July  6, 1915.    Made  an  offence  to  take  intoxicating  liouor  into  a  dock  or  on  a  ship. 

5.  November  10,  1915.  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  British  ships  from  carryine 
csiT^o  between  foreign  port^  after  December  1,  1915,  unless  licensed  so  to  do  by  board 
of  Trade. 

6.  November  10,  1915.  Board  of  Trade  authorized  in  emergencies  to  requisition 
merchant  ships  to  carry  foodstuffs  and  other  necessary  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
{This  indirectly,  of  course,  gives  control  over  rates). 

The  measures  above  do  not,  of  course,  cover  requisitions  of  ships  directly  for  ncdli- 
tar>'  and  naval  operations.  Sir  Norman  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship 
Owners'  Association,  and  probably  the  best  authority  in  England  on  the  subject, 
reported  to  his  association  on  October,  1915,  that  the  Admiralty  had  taken  up  for 
Government  service  about  800.  i.  e.  20  per  cent  of  the  steamships  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  are  of  1,000  net  tons  and  upwards.  Of  these  vessels  about 
250  are  liners  and  550  general  cai^go  boats.  Amongst  the  liners  are  vessels  certified 
to  carry  as  passengers  and  crews  125,000  persons.  The  Admiralty  has  in  addition 
taken  up  nearly  300  trade  steamships  of  less  than  1,000  net  tons  and  a  very  large 
number  of  tugs,  yachts  and  trawlers.  He  estimated  that  as  a  net  result,  the  war, 
by  losses  and  by  the  recjuirements  of  the  Admiralty,  has  diminished  by  about  25  per 
cent  the  number  of  British  vessels  available  for  the  ocean  over-sea  trade.  Through 
causes  incidental  to  the  war  the  number  of  seamen  available  for  the  ocean  over-sea 
trade  has  also  been  reduced  about  25  per  cent. 

E.   T.    (  IIAMBERLAIN, 

Comviissionir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I  think  that  is  everything,  Mr.  Chairman, 
unless  you  wish  something  more  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  desire(l  to  be 
asked  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  CuKRY.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Secretary  is  in  position  to 

five  the  information  or  not,  but  there  have  been  some  claims  made 
efore  this  committee  at  the  last  session,  and  some  few  references  at 
this  time  stating  that  the  American  merchant  marine  was  under  a 
handicap  on  account  of  the  difference  in  tonnage.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  ver}^  nmch  merit  in  fhat. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  will  come  before 
the  committee  and  go  over  that  matter  with  us. 

Secretarv  Redfield.  While  they  say  that  these  ships  have  been 
transferred  under  the  sliii)  registry  act,  manv  of  them  are  going  back 
to  the  other  flag,  and  wtiile  my  ffood  friencl  Dollar  is  quoted  as  an 
example  of  doing  that,  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  ship  has 
not  been  transferred. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  One  has  been  tran.sferred. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  no  ship  put  under  the  American  flag 
has  ever  been  tak(Mi  out  from  under  it. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  all  his  ships  were  under  the 
English  flag  until  the  war  in  P^urope  commenced,  and  then  he  put 
them  ujider  the  American  flag. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  he  has  kept  them  there,  except  one  sold 
to  Shanghai.  It  was  a  British  ship  and  came  under  the  American 
flag  and  was  sold  to  Shanghai,  and  the  new  owner  put  her  under  the 
British  flag. 

The  point  1  was  going  to  make  is  that  while  these  ships  are  imder 
the  American  flag,  these  hundred  and  odd  ve^sseLs,  the  officers  of  these 
shins  show  a  most  commendable  desire  to  become  American  citizens; 
ajKl  out  of  900  ([uite  a  few  more  than  500  are  already  American 
citizens,  over  a  hundred  more  have  taken  out  the  first  papers,  so 
that  sul)stantially  two-thirds  of  them  either  are  citizens  or  are  becom- 
ing such,  whi<*h  i^  not  an  exact  sugge^stion  that  they  are  expecting 
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to  he  transferred  back  to  a  foreign  flag  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a 
tittle  side  tight  upon  that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  do  so,  and  that 
conditions  will  not  compel  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  met  a  Japanese  captain  who  said  he  woidd  like 
to  be  an  American  captain  because  he  got  pie  every  day. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  ELLSWOBTH  P.  BEBTHOLF,  CAPTAIN 
GOMMANDAITT,  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GXTABD,  TBEAS- 
TTBT   DEPABTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Bertholf,  state  what  your  position  is,  that 
it  may  go  into  the  record;  I  know  myself. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  in- 
cludes the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  how  many  years  have  you  been  such  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Five  years  now. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Bertholf,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
section  11  of  the  bill.  Will  you  explain  its  provisions  and  what  the 
practical  effect  will  be,  and  what  tne  cost  will  be  if  certain  of  these 
vessels  are  designated  as  part  of  the  United  States  Naval  Auxiliary 
Reserve? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  had  a  memorandum  of  that.  I  gave  it  to  some- 
body this  morning,  and  I  have  not  a  copy  now,  but  I  can  get  it  for 
you. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  copy. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  If  I  may  have  it,  please. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  was  handed  to  Capt.  Bertholf.) 

NAVAL  RESERVE   FEATURE   OF  THE   SHIPPING   BILL. 

The  monthly  aUowances  proposed  in  section  11  of  the  blU  seem  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

The  annual  cost  on  a  basis  of  500,000  ^ross  tons  would  be  about  $631,000  (approxi- 
mately $1.26  per  gross  ton  per  annum)  divided  among  the  units  as  foUows: 

8  ships  of  Gr^t  Northern  type $118, 176 

20  ships  of  Havana  type 229,440 

25  ships  of  Suvcanee  type 115, 300 

40  ships  of -4£Zan/ic  type 168,480 

631, 396 

Great  Northern,  owned  by  the  Portland  &  Seattle  Railroad  Go.  and  operating  be* 
tween  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Honolidu:  Type,  fast  passenger  and  freight 
steamer;  speed,  23  knots;  gross  tonnage,  8,225;  built,  1915;  cost,  $1,250,000. 
Orew:  ^^  annum. 

9  officers,  at  $15  per  month $1, 620 

3  warrant  officers,  at  $12  per  month 432 

20  petty  officers,  at  $10  per  month 2, 400 

172  men,  at  $6  per  month 10,320 

204  14, 772 

Hctvana^  owned  by  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  operating  between 
New  York  and  Havana:  Type,  medium  speed  passenger  and  freight  steamer;  speed, 
18  knots;  gross  tonnage,  6,391;  built,  1907;  cost,  $960,0p0. 
Grew:  Per  annum. 

8  officers,  at  $15  per  month $1, 440 

3  warrant  officers,  at  $12  per  month 432 

20  petty  officers,  at  $10  per  month 2,400 

120  men,  at  $5  per  month 7,200 

161  11,472 

32910—16 11 
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Suwanee,  owned  by  the  State  Street  Trust' Co.:  Type,  slow  passenger  and  freight 
steamer;  speed,  13  knots;  gross  tonnage,  3,648;  built,  1911;  cost.,  $550,000. 

Per 
Crew:  annum. 

5  officers,  at  |15  per  month 1900 

3  warrant  officers,  at  $12  per  month 432 

8  petty  officers,  at  $10  per  month 960 

52  men,  at  $5  per  month .' 3,120 

68  5,412 

AtlantiCf  owned  by  John  S.  Emery  &  Co.  (Inc.):  Type,  bulk  freight  carrier;  speed, 

12  knots;  gross  tonnage,  5,330:  built,  1914;  cost,  $540,000. 

Per 

Crew:  Mmum. 

5  officers,  at  $15  per  month $900 

3  warrant  officers,  at  $12  per  month 432 

8  petty  officers,  at  $10  per  month 960 

32  men,  at  $5  per  month 1,920 

48  ,         ,  4,212 

RESUME. 


8  Ore&t  Northerns 

SO  Havanas 

25  Suwanees 

40  Atlsntics 

n  Total 

Approximations. 


Number 
In  crews. 

Gro9s 
tonnagQ. 

C^t  for 

Naval 

reserve 

allowances 

p(>rannam. 

1,632 
3.020 
1,700 
1,920 

66.040 
127,820 

91,200 
213,200 

$118, 176 
229,440 
115,300 
168,480 

8,272 
8,300 

498,260 
600,000 

631,396 
631,  COO 

The  object  sought  under  that  is  sort  of  a  corollary  to  the  other  pro- 
vision whereby  any  of  these  vessels  leased  or  sold  by  the  board  must 
be  obligated  to  become  available  as  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war.  This 
section  1 1  acts,  in  a  measure,  to  provide  for  the  crews  of  those  vessels 
and  to  encourage  a  naval  reserve  in  the  personnel,  the  idea  being 
that  the  officers  and  men  on  these  various  board  ships  should,  in 
consideration  of  a  small  monthly  retainer,  obh^ate  themselves  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Navy  whenever  required  in  time  of  war  or 
other  national  emergency. 

In  estimating  on  the  cost  of  this  feature  of  the  biU,  we  take  as 
examples  four  types  of  ships  now  in  existence. 

First,  the  GrecU  Northern,  operating  on  the  west  coast.  She  is  a 
fast  passenger  and  freight  steamer,  making  23  knots.  Presumably, 
as  auxiliaries,  they  womd  need  several  of  tnose  ships — as  we  figured 
on  eight  of  them. 

Next,  20  ships  of  the  Ha/oanna  type.  She  is  a  medium-speed  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer. 

Next,  25  ships  of  the  Suwanee  type,  this  vessel  being  a  slow  passen- 
ger and  freight  steamer. 

And  next,  40  ships  of  the  Atlantic  type.  She  is  a  bulk  freight 
carrier. 

Taking  a  total  of  93  ships  of  these  four  types,  we  figured  what  the 
total  cost  would  be  under  section  11  of  the  bill,  if  all  (n  the  personnel 
of  those  ships  were  enrolled  imder  the  naval-reserve  feature.  This 
would  give  approximately  500,000  gross  tons  for  naval  auxiliaries,  a 
personnel  of  7,300  men,  and  would  cost  annually  only  $631,000. 
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Of  course,  to  have  a  larger  reserve  would  simply  be  a  question  of 
multiples,  but  this  is  the  maximum  amount  section  11  of  the  bill 
would  cost,  providing  the  crews  of  all  of  these  ships  would  enroll. 
The  enrollment  is  volimtary,  and,  of  course,  all  persons  to  be  enrolled 
must  be  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  does  not  say  so  in  the  act. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  thought  it  did — that  is,  provided  that  they 
shall  DC  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  line  19. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  $631,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $631,000  would  be  the  maximum  cost  imder  this 
section  for  500,000  gross  tons  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Oi  course  all  the  men  on  the  ships  would  not  be 
ehgible  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh.  no;  and  possibly  all  the  men  on  the  ships 
would  not  volunteer.  So  it  would  not  cost  us  this  much,  although  m 
estimating  the  cost  we  assumed  a  full  crew  for  all  these  vessels. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Is  that  money  to  come  out  of  the  $50,000,000,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  well  spent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  well  spent.  I  was  wondering  where  it  was  to 
come  from  and  who  was  to  pay  it. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  bill  provides  that  later  on  all  expenses  are  to 
be  paid  from  the  sum  provided.  Furthermore,  all  of  these  naval- 
reserve  features  must  operate  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  rlavy,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  so 
that  the  military  feature  is  not  imduly  emphasized.  It  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  trade  requirements. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  the  average  pay  of  a  man  on  an  American  ship 
was  $30,  would  it  only  be  $25  under  this  ?  If  so,  it  would  act  just  the 
same  as  the  subsidy  to  a  ship  in  reducing  the  wages  of  the  ship;  or 
would  they  still  pay  t)ie  full  salary  and  take  this  as  an  aside  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  do  not  know  just  how  that  would  work.  In  the 
English  service  the  enlisted  men  of  the  reserve  receive  an  annual 
retainer;  the  officers  do  not  and  are  paid  only  when  called  for  training 
or  for  actual  service. 

Mr.  RowE.  In  other  words,  if  given  that  extra  pay  it  would  tend 
to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  men  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Naturally,  and  not  only  that,  I  think  experience 
has  taught  there  is  something  more  besides  the  pay.  These  men  will 
be  very  glad  to  enroll  as  reserves.  It  gives  them  a  certain  standing 
and  steady  income  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  And  provides  that  they  must  be  American  citi- 
zens? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  they  must  be  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Under  existing  law,  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  aside 
from  the  watch  officers,  are  not  required  to  be  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  did  not  object;  I  was  only  trying  to  see  what  the 
effect  would  be.  Here  is  the  proposition:  Take  a  ship  with  50  men, 
25  go  into  the  Naval  Reserve,  say,  getting  $30  a  month  as  wages. 
Twenty-five  of  those  get  $30  and  25  get  $30,  together  with  the  $5 
from  tne  Naval  Reserve.  What  would  be  the  residt  of  these  men 
getting  $5  more  than  the  other  fellow?  Would  that  be  to  reduce 
their  wages  to  $25  a  month,  because  they  are  getting  this  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  I  could  not  say  how  it  would  act.  In  the  case 
you  speak  of,  25  men  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  reserve,  and  25  not, 
and  tne  rate  for  that  ship  being  $30  a  month,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  ship  would  be  successml  if  they  reduce  the  wages  of  those  25 
men  $5.  Those  men  would  go  to  other  ships  where  tney  would  be 
allowed  to  keep  this  as  extra,  and  if  they  were  good  men  they  would 
get  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  that  woidd  work  out  that  way, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ship  go  under  that  nue 
where  every  man  would  be  in  the  feserve. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  because  the  tendency  of  the  shipping  people 
is  to  Keep  their  crew  if  they  can,  and  it  is  much  more  econonucal  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  have  some  information  on  the  nativity  of  sailors  in 
certain  ports,  that  is,  other  than  officers,  if  it  is  worth  while  putting 
into  the  record.  The  United  States  supervising  inspector  at  San 
Francisco  reports  that  up  to  January  28  of  this  year  2,064  sailors 
have  qualified  imder  the  seaman's  act;  of  that  nimiber  the  native 
bom  were  8  per  cent,  168;  the  naturalized  17  per  cent,  345;  foreign- 
ers, 75  per  cent,  1,551;  the  total  of  2,064. 

Of  the  nine  largest  ports  in  the  United  States,  including  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  others,  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following: 

[San  Francisco  Daily  Commercial  News,  Feb.  9, 1916.] 

The  foreign  trade  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  pro- 
cured from  tne  United  States  local  inspectors  at  the  principal  ports  an  oflScial  statement 
of  the  number  of  seamen  who  have  received  certificates  since  the  seaman's  law 
became  effective. 


Ports. 

Total 
number 
passed. 

Native- 
bom 

Ameri- 
cans. 

Per 
cent. 

Natural- 
iced 

Ameri- 
cans. 

Per 
cent. 

Aliens. 

Per 

cent. 

PuRet  Sound 

891 
226 

2,064 
288 
293 
752 

3,163 
742 
699 

9 

11 

168 

29 

15 

543 

465 

185 

161 

1 

5 

8 

10 

6 

72 

14 

25 

23 

18 
44 

345 
20 
10 
17 

199 
80 
25 

2 

19 

17 

7 

3 

2 

6 

12 

4 

864 
171 

1,551 
239 
268 
192 

2,509 
468 
513 

97 

Portland 

76 

flftn  I'mnriRon ,,,,., ..... 

75 

Oalveston 

83 

New  Or1eAn<v , , . . , , , 

92 

Baltimore 

28 

New  York 

80 

Boston 

63 

Phiifl/ifliphi^ 

73 

Total 

9,118 

1,576 

17 

767 

8 

6,775 

75 

i\f 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Of  course,  under  this  provision  there  would  be 
an  added  incentive  for  a  man  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen. 
There  is  probably  a  considerable  percentage  of  those  men  now  enti- 
tled to  be  naturalized,  but  with  no  particular  advantage  in  naturali- 
zation imder  existing  law,  they  are  either  careless  in  the  matter  or 
thev  did  not  have  the  time  to  attend  to  it,  going  from  port  to  port, 
and  never  remaining  long  in  one  port.  This  section  1 1  would  be  an 
inducement  to  men  who  wanted  to  be  citizens  to  qualify. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.20  o'clock  p.  m.  *the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  February  11,  1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington f  D.  C,  Friday ,  Fehruajy  11, 1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.'Alex- 
ander  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Uentlemen,  we  have  present  this  morning  Mr.  A.  B. 
Farquhar,  who  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Umted  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  other  business  this  morning,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection  we  will  let  him  make  such  a  statement  as  he 
cares  to  with  reference  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  10500,  known  as  the  ship- 
ping bill. 

STATEHEFT  OF  MB.  A.  B.  FABQTJHAB,  TOKK,  PA.,  VICE-PKESI- 
DEHT  CHAMBEB  OF  COHMEBCE  OF  THE  UmTED  STATES. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Mr.  Fafquhar,  please  state  to  the  committee  your 
business  connections. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  have  been  in  business  60  years  the  7th  of  next 
April,  and  have  been  in  the  foreign  trade  for  50  years,  shipping  to 
export  establishments  in  New  YorK. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Mainly  machinery — steam  engines,  boilers,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  machinery  of  various  kinds.  I  have  an 
agricultural  implement  factory,  and  also  a  large  machinery  factory  in 
York,  Pa. 

Of  course,  we  had  no  diflBculty  in  obtaining  shipping  at  low  rates 
until  the  war  came  on,  and  I  took  no  very  special  interest  in  the 
question  of  mercantile  marine,  except  that  I  felt  it  was  very  essential 
for  the  support  of  our  Navy.  Since  then  I  have  seen  plainly  that  we 
are  suffering  very  much  in  many  ways  by  not  having  a  mercantile 
marine  of  our  own.  You  see,  when  you  get  a  competitor  to  carry 
your  goods  and  have  no  way  of  shipping  them  except  through  a  com- 
petitor Vou  are  at  a  disadvantage.  He  will,  of  course,  give  his  own 
people  tne  preference  in  rates  and  he  will  give  them  preference  in  very 
many  ways,  especially  when  there  is  more  shipping  than  there  is  room 
for.  We  are  delayed  both  in  loading  and  in  delivery,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  our  opinion,  that  we  can  successfidly  hold  our  export  trade 
in  competition  with  the  world  unless  we  have  our  own  shipping. 

So  I  nave  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  subsidy  or  subvention  sufficient  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  running  American  ships  and  the  cost  of  running 
foreign  ships,  unless,  of  course,  aU  the  restrictions  are  removed. 

itii 
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Now,  I  find  in  England,  although  the  labor  unions  are  stronger 
there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  that  they  interfere  in  no  way 
with  the  shipping.  They  see  it  is  to  their  advantage  in  the  long  run, 
because  it  gives  them  more  work.  I  believe  our  labor  imions  would 
see  the  matter  in  the  same  way  if  the  facts  were  pointed  out  to  them, 
and  that  they  would  oppose  all  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon  our 
having  it. 

Of  course,  with  restrictions  against  shipping,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  capital  in  America  to  invest  to  any  great  extent  in  ships  unless 
they  are  assured  the  Government  will  pay  them  enough  to  make  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  and  in 
the  long  run  that  would  pay  us  richly.  We  would  be  hundreds  of 
miUions  of  dollars  better  off  now  if  even  five  or  six  million  dollars  had 
been  expended  annually  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  in  subventions  or 
subsidies,  and  we  would  now  have  a  large  mercantile  marine.  And 
that  mercantile  marine,  of  course,  if  the  Government  subsidized  it, 
should  be  available  for  the  Navy  in  case  of  any  trouble.  Our  Navy 
is  of  no  use  without  it.  We  had  difficulties  enough  in  the  Spanish 
War,  when  we  had  to  buy  old,  worthless  vessete  at  tremendous 
prices. 

We  have  idle  navy  yards  in  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  Ports- 
mouth that  could  be  occupied  right  now  and  started  to  work  build- 
ing ships.  Of  course,  it  would  cost  more  than  it  would  for  private 
concerns  to  build  them,  but  our  individual  yards  are  filled  lor  at 
least  two  years  to  come.  Those  navy  yards  are  of  no  use  while 
they  are  idle,  and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  give  them  work, 
to  have  the  men  trained,  and,  as  a  business  man,  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run  it  would  pay  the  country  richly. 

But  a  mercantile  marine  now  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
carry  on  our  export  trade.  We  are  paying  from  200  to  300  per  cent, 
and  as  high  as  800  per  cent,  more  than  we  paid  four  years  ago  for 
shipping  goods.  In  very  many  cases  we  can  not  ship  at  all.  The 
railroad  are  clogged  up,  so  that  we  can  not  even  get  railroad  trans- 
portation to  the  vessels.  And  as  an  exporter  and  a  manufacturer 
for  export  I  find  it,  in  mv  judgment,  absolutely  essential  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  ana,  although  I  do  not  approve  of  Government 
ownership — ^it  costs  far  more  for  the  Government  to  build  ships  and 
to  run  them  and  to  manage  them  and,  for  that  matter,  to  manage 
anything  else,  than  it  does  individuals — ^yet  in  this  emergency  I 
cordially  approve  of  the  present  bill,  which  I  have  read  caremlly.  I 
think  tne  country  has  lost  very  heavily  by  not  passing  the  dUI  a 
year  ago.  I  did  not  favor  it  then,  but  there  is  no  question  that  at 
that  time  we  could  have  bought  ships  from  Italy,  Norway,  and 
elsewhere,  and  we  would  have  had  ships  to  the  value  of  at  least 
$100,000,000  more  than  it  was  proposed  to  pay  for  them,  and  it 
would  have  sav(»d  that  much  more.  That,  however,  is  past;  but 
even  this  bill  as  it  stands  will  be  a  step,  at  any  rate,  and  wifh  a 
competent  board  appointed — and  it  would  have  to  be  an  expert 
board,  of  course,  on  the  plan  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  lijis  been  of  vast  benefit  to  shippers — there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  any  imposition.  The  board,  I  think,  would  see  that 
nothing  must  be  done  to  interfere  with  Americans  building  ships, 
because  we  need  not  $50,000,000,  but  $500,000,000  to  build  even  a 
fair  amount  of  ships  to  carry  on  our  own  trade.     The  English  have 
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20,000,000  or  21,000,000,000  tons,  and  we  have  only  about  750,000 
tons,  and  yet  we  do  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  special  to  say,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  said  an  expert  board  would  be  necessary.  Have 
you  noticed  that  this  bill  does  not  require  any  experts  on  the  board? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  I  have  noticed  that.  1  think  that  is  a 
mistake  that  the  President  would  see  the  wisdom  of  correcting  as  he 
ii]ipoints  the  members.  I  see  no  special  objection  to  having  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  tne  Navy  on  the  board 
if  the  other  three  men  were  all  experts  wno  understood  shipping  and 
aU  that  pertains  to  it.  They  would  be  in  the  majority  but,  of  course, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Navy  Department  would  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Men  should  be  educated  for  the  mercan- 
tile marine  service  on  those  vessels.  The  idea  of  having  apprentices 
is  a  good  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  think  that  the  Secretaries  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
their  other  multitudinous  duties,  could  pay  sufhcient  attention  to  the 
details  of  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  it  is  of  such  paramount  importance  they 
would  take  the  necessary  time.  I  have  foimd  as  a  business  man  that 
I  could  always  find  time  to  do  what  it  was  necessary  to  do.  The 
busier  I  was  the  more  time  I  would  find. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  you  have  never  tried  to  do  something  you  did  not 
know  something  about  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  No;  I  have  alwavs  taken  great  pains  to  study  it. 
This  bill  I  have  taken  pains  to  study  from  its  very  inception,  and  I 
have  followed  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  have  said  something  about  the  disadvantages 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  was  imder.  Do  you  know  what 
they  are?    If  you  do  not,  I  do  not  want  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  only  know  such  as  have  come  under  my  personal 
notice.  The  shipping  companies  give  preference  to  the  people  of 
their  own  countries  in  shipping,  and  if  there  is  a  scarctiy  oi  shipping 
we  do  not  get  it;  we  have  to  await  their  convenience,  rreference  is 
given  also  by  way  of  advertisement — the  flag  is  an  advertisement  in 
the  ports.  I  remember  very  well  that  in  1856,  when  I  went  in  busi- 
ness, in  my  travels  I  would  see  our  flag  in  pretty  nearly  every  port, 
and  we  do  not  see  it  now  at  all.  That  would  be  a  great  advertisement 
to  our  business  and  our  trade. 

Mr.  Curry.  Of  course,  the  giving  of  that  preference  is  natural.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  American  law  that  would  prevent  an  American 
ship  from  givmg  preference  to  an  American  shipper  ? 

Air.  Farquhar.  Noj  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  at  present,  but  I 
think  that  if  we  appomted  a  board  whatever  restrictions  are  made 
against  American  shipping  would  gradually  be  made  against  foreign 
shipping  and  they  would  all  be  put  in  the  same  class. 

Mr.  Curry.  At  the  time  you  speak  about,  when  the  American 
shipping  was  first  or  second  in  the  shipping  of  the  world,  you  remember 
that  America  allowed  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  on  goods  carried  in 
American  bottoms  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  I  think  the  most  of 
it  was  5  per  cent. 
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Mr.  CuBRY.  Five  per  cent  across  the  Atlantic  and  10  per  cent  to 
the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  Of  course,  we  had  the  advan- 
tage when  the  ships  were  nearly  all  of  wood.  When  steel  was  sub- 
stituted for  wood  it  gave  the  English  an  advantage  over  us,  but  now 
we  make  steel  just  as  cheaply  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Cubby.  Ir'or  the  past  20  years  the  only  difference  in  cost  of 
construction  between  a  British  snip  and  an  American  ship,  as  far  as 
material,  not  labor,  is  concerned,  has  been  three-eighths  of  1  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  Yes;  it  amounted  to  very  little.  But  it  costs  so 
much  more  to  run  American  ships  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of 
labor  and  various  restrictions  in  our  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  think  if  you  will  look  that  up  you  will  find  that,  ton 
for  ton,  it  does  not  cost  so  much  more  as  you  imagine.  Have  you 
looked  into  that  ? 

Mr.  1^  ABQUHAB.  Oh,  yes.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  as  people 
commonly  think,  but  it  takes  but  a  very  small  difference  to  swing  the 
trade  one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  been  opposed  to  giving  the 
American  ships  the  preference  in  the  way  of  tariff,  but  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  it  is  so  necessary  that  if  we  want  a  mercantile 
marine  we  should  change  that.  I  think  the  American  ship  should 
have  95  per  cent  advantage. 

Mr.  Cubby.  Our  treaties  contain  a  provision  requiring  one  yearns 
notice  from  this  country  or  the  other  country 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  Yes;  and  notice  has  been  given  to  most  of  the 
countries,  so  that  they  can  be  changed  this  summer. 

Mr.  Cubby.  That  notice  has  been  given,  so  far  as  the  seamen's 
law  is  concerned,  but  not  so  far  as  the  5  per  cent  is  concerned  in  the 
Underwood  bill. 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  No. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Mr.  Farquhar,  you  sav  that  at  this  time  when  our 
merchant  marine  was  so  flourishing  there  was  a  differential  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  Atlantic  and  10  per  cent  on  the  Pacific  on  goods  earned 
in  our  own  ships  ? 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  remember  back  as  far  as  1828? 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  rio.  In  1828,  of  course,  we  commenced  to  do  the 
vast  majority  of  our  shipping.  By  1830  we  did  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
shipping.  But  I  do  not  remember  back  that  far.  The  first  thing 
I  remember  is  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison  and  the  cannon  fired  over 
his  grave,  but  I  was  too  young  then  to  give  the  shipping  question 
any  attention.     [Laughter.] 

Xir.  Habdy.  Do  yOu  know  that  there  has  been  no  differential  or 
discriminating  dutv  allowed  to  ships  bearing  our  flag  since  18281 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  1  thought  that  change  was  made  in  1836  ? 

Mr.  Habdy.  In  1828,  under  Anderw  Jackson,  the  last  vestige  of  a 
discriminating"  duty  was  done  away  with.  Now,  you  have  no 
recollection  ot  a  time  when  discriminating  duties  caused  our  ships 
to  be  on  the  seas  ? 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  Oh,  I  think  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
starting  them  on  the  seas  in  the  first  place,  but  not  in  keeping  them 
there.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  time  when  a  differential  was 
allowed. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  So  you  are  mistakeni  I  suppose,  about  the  time  when 
you  say  you  saw  our  ships  on  the  seas,  when  you  say  they  were 
enioyins  a  5  per  cent  differential  or  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  !^bquhar.  No;  I  do  not  think  1  said  that.  I  think  the  mer- 
cantile marine  was  started  and  built  up  largely  by  that  discrimination, 
by  the  disposition  shown  by  Congress 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  if  up  to  1828  we  had  discrim- 
inating duties  that  would  have  carried  us  on  to  1861  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  so:  yes.  I  do  not  think  there  would  have 
been  any  falling  off  if  we  had  nad  this  discriminating  duty,  up  to  1856, 
probably,  when  iron  took  the  place  of  wood  so  largely  in  ships. 
There  was  a  falling  off  then  when  England  had  the  advantage  in 
material. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  confess  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
percentage  of  our  trade  along  about  1856,  England  beginning  to  build 
better  ships. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  it  commenced  to  fall  off  very  much  about 
that  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  ever  look  into  the  question  to  see  whether  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  merchant  marine  was  not  always  co- 
exbtant  with  the  fact  that  the  American  shipper  had  the  best  ship 
for  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  those  grand  old  clipper  ships  they  used  to 
iim  were  the  best  on  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  were  the  best  up  to  1856  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  as  long  as  we  had  the  best  and  cheapest  ships  we 
won  our  way  on  the  seas,  didn't  we? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  that  is  true;  but  we  must  remember  there 
was  comparatively  little  difference  in  labor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  and  just  as  soon  as  our  ships  commenced  tb  cost 
more  than  they  cost  in  England  they  commenced  to  build  better 
vessels  and  began  to  crawl  up  on  us. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  when  the  war  came  on  and  we  lost  part  of  our 
shipping  and  put  a  heavv  duty  on  shipbuilding  material  and  it  began 
to  cost  us  more  to  build  ships  we  then  fell  still  further  behind,  and 
every  day  we  have  been  behmd  has  been  a  day  when  our  vessels  cost 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  No^  not  altogether;  because  of  late  years  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  suppose  the  propulsion  we  already  had  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  nas  been  keepmp  us  down.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  it  not  practically  impossible  for  this  nation  or  any  other  nation 
to  compete  on  the  open  seas  with  vessels  that  cost  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  than  the  vessels  of  their  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  It  is  absolutely  impossible.  But  vessels  do  not 
cost  here  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  more  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  only  hear  it  from  our  builders  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  shipbuilder  at  this  time  would 
insist  that  it  costs  any  more  to  build  a  ship  in  an  American  shipyard 
than  it  costs  abroad. 
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Mr.  Farquhab.  No;  because  we  have  been  trying  to  buy  them 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  in  cost  has  been  gradually  lessening 
during  the  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Farquhab.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  am  of  the  opinion  they  can  be  built  here  as  cheaply 
as  anywhere. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  I  can  export 
in  competition  with  every  nation  m  the  world.  Several  years  ago  I 
was  talking  with  an  English  manufacturer  who  was  manufacturing 
for  South  Africa  the  same  class  of  goods  that  I  was  making.  He 
told  me  what  the  goods  cost,  what  nis  expenses  were.  He  said  at 
that  time,  which  was  a  good  many  years  ago — 1884 — *'I  can  manu- 
facture those  goods  cheaper  than  you  can  in  America.  Mj  material 
is  cheaper;  my  iron  and  steel  are  cheaper.''  '*No/'  I  said,  "your 
labor  is  very  much  higher.  You  have  one  process  there  that  you 
pay  64  cents  for;  I  make  the  same  thing  for  6^  cents.  If  I  find  there 
are  enough  of  those  goods  wanted  to  warrant  it,  I  can  compete  with 
you  and  you  will  have  to  stop  making  them."  "All  right,"  he  said, 
**beat  me  if  you  can."  Well,  some  time  later,  when  a  new  contract 
was  made,  the  contract  went  to  me  and  he  could  not  touch  it.  We 
made  aprofit  on  it  in  competition  with  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  are  wavs  of  meeting  competition  if  you  have  to. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  We  are  tne  most  wasteful  and  careless  nation  on 
the  earth. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  just  so  long  as  our  ship- 
builders are  given  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  coastwise  trade  and 
not  reamred  to  compete  for  it  they  are  very  likely  to  charge  more  for 
ships  tnan  if  they  had  to  compete  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  all  the  discussions  of 
the  ftfding  away  of  our  merchant  marine  you  have  seen  very  little 
from  the  interested  parties  in  reference  to  that  difference  in  the 
cost  of  ships,  but  you  have  heard  about  wages  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  about  our  restricted  and  antiauated  navigation  laws. 
Have  you  ever  found  anybody  who  could  tell  you  what  those  "anti- 
quated navigation  laws  "  were  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Not  anyone  who  could  give  a  complete  answer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would  inquire  from  now  until  the  next 
Congress,  and  if  you  mid  anyone  I  would  like  for  you  to  report  it 
to  me. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  am  a  practical  business  man,  you  know 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  studied  the  law 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  just  heard  that  song  about  the  antiquated 
laws? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Yes;  I  can  not  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer, 
although  I  have  studied  it.  I  onlv  Know  that  in  England  the  ship- 
pers are  all  encouraged,  and  in  this  coimtry  thev  seem  to  be  dis^ 
couraged  because  in  all  the  discussions  in  the  Houses  of  Congress 
there  has  been  no  disposition  to  encourage  the  shipbuilders  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  find  any  law  that  is  on  our  statute  books 
that  the  shipowners  have  ever  asked  us  to  repeal?  Of  course, 
you  might  mention  the  seamcn^s  bill 
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Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  some  mistakes  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  merchant  marine  had  gone  down  before  that. 
Now,  will  you  find  out  from  them  or  anybody  else  what  law  there  is 
on  our  statute  books  that  ship  owners  have  asked  us  to  repeal  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  The  shipowners  have  not  taken  sufficient  interest 
in  their  ships,  except  in  domestic  trade,  as  you  sa^.  They  have  not 
organized  and  have  not  done  their  part;  I  am  wiUing  to  say  that. 
That  has  hurt  us  and  hurt  our  mercantile  marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Hill  only  a  fittle  while  ago  made  the  statement 
that  the  cost  of  an  American  ship  was  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Mr.  Hill  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Possibly  he  did.  Even  if  it  is  25  per  cent,  or  even 
if  it  is  onlv  15  per  cent,  do  you,,  as  a  business  man,  believe  that  any 
carrier  will  use  a  vessel  that  costs  15  per  cent  more  than  he  could  buy 
one  for  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Farquhj\r.  No;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  similar  subventions 
were  started  up 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  without  subvention  our 
shipowners  would  giv^  the  shipyards  the  same  support  if  you  would 
let  them  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  befieve  that  if  our  navy  yards  were  encouraged 
to  run  at  their  full  capacity  they  could  buy  verv  much  cheaper.  In 
England,  you  know,  they  have  standardized  the  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness until  they  can  turn  them  out  just  like  cutting  pieces  off  a  roll 
of  tape. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  what  business  have  we  ^ot  in  the  shipbuilding 
business  if  our  shipbuilders  can  not  standardize  as  well  as  any  other 
country  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  The  whole  trouble  is  in  starting  up.  If  they  are 
encoura^d  to  start  I  believe  they  would  continue. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  afraid  we  are  arguing  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  made  the  statement  to  Mr.  Hardy,  I  believe, 
that  you  thought  our  coastwise  trade  should  be  open  to  foreign  ships  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understood  that  you  did.  But  you  say  it  wi^uld 
be  a  good  thing  and  would  encourage  shipbuilding  if  the  coastwise 
trade  were  open.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  continue  our 
navigation  laws  so  our  coastwise  trade  can  bo  protected  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  it  should  be  protected. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  you  also  think  that  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  should  be  kept  in  our  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  they  should  be  kept  in  our  coastwise  trade. 
And  I  will  go  further  than  that:  I  think  they  ought  to  bo  made  a  part 
of  the  country  really. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  war  were  not  going  on  in 
Europe,  and  ordinary  conditions  prevailed  we  would  be  able  to  build 
ships  in  this  countrv  as  cheaply  as  they  do  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Not  unless  we  built  them  in  large  quantities.  We 
would  have  to  arrange  to  build  them  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  we  have  to  consider  that  this  war  is  not  going 
to  last  forever,  and  afterwards  this  bill  is  going  to  be  in  operation. 
Now,  you  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  with  the  difference  between 
the  class  of  labor  in  this  country  and  the  class  of  labor  in  the  shipyards 
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of  England  it  is  possible  to  build  a  ship  within  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  an  English  ship,  do  you? 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  Yes;  because  I  think  we  can  furnish  the  material 
cheaper.  The  making  of  steel  is  the  greatest  e?n>eiise.  We  inake  it 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  ana  were  exporting  in 
lait!;e  quantities  even  before  the  war.  I  think  that  would  make  a 
difiterence  in  our  favor.  And  I  think  the  American  workmens  will 
do  more  than  English  workmen;  they  do  it  in  everjr  other  bu  iness 
that  is  standardized  and  run  on  a  large  scale.  The  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness heretofore  has  been  run  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  they  have  not 
built  them  anywhere  near  as  cheapnr  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  we  are  gradually  approaching  the  point  where 
we  can  build  them  cheaper? 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  I  think  we  can  come  within  about  5  per  cent  after 
the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Before  the  war  it  was  a  difference  of '40  per  cent  on 
the  same  class  of  ships? 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  Oh,  no 

The  Chaibman.  The  testimony  has  been  that  it  was  not  to  exceed 
25  per  cent,  and  before  the  war  in  recent  years  it  was  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  a 
case  where  a  man  took  an  English  boat  and  an  American  boat  of  the 
same  class,  and  he  figured  that  the  difference  in  price  was  40  per  cent. 
This  was  about  two  years  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Fabqithab.  It  was  the  same  class  of  ship  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  a  ship  that  they  had 
standardized  and  we  had  not  standardized.  But  I  remember  very 
distinctly  taking  the  figures  at  the  time  and  figuring  out  it  was  about 
40  per  cent  difference. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Let  me  say  right  there  that  last  year  a  shipowner  in  the 
oil  business  told  me  of  ordering  a  ship  here  for  which  he  paid  $600,000, 
which  he  could  have  got  abroad  for  $375,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  boat  is  being  built  by  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth 
at  Wilmington. 

Atr.  Habdy.  I  have  forgotten  the  details,  but  that  is  the  difference 
he  told  me. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  realize  that,  Mr.  Hardy.  I  realize  that  the  price 
is  growing  closer.  Wlicther  that  situation  will  continue  after  the 
war  is  over,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows. 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  So  many  have  been  killed  over  there  and  so  many 
ships  have  been  destroyed  I  have  an  idea  that  labor  will  advance  in 
price  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  would  not  be  surprised  myself. 

Mr.  Ci:bby.  -tVre  you  acauainted  with  the  system  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  by  which  tney  practically  compel  the  business  men 
of  Great  Britain  to  assist  in  building  up  their  merchant  marine  ?  I 
have  a  statement  here  and  will  give  it  to  you,  if  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Fabquhab.  There  is  some  truth  in  that.  The  Government  is 
always  ready  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Cubby.  The  Government  does  not  help  tramp  ships. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  a  way  to  force  English  manufacturers,  exporters, 
and  importers  to  subscribe  for  minority  stock  in  privately-owned  ve«els  and  to  make 
their  investments  permanent.  Such  required  investment  is  based  on  the  volume 
of  trade  of  the  individual  firm  or  corporation,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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No  Eneliah  businesB  man  dare  refuse  to  make  auch  investment  when  requested.  If 
he  should,  he  would  be  punished  by  not  being  allowed  to  ship  his  goods.  He  would 
find  that  every  vessel  on  which  he  attempted  to  make  a  shipment  had  a  full  cargo. 

On  Januaiv  19,  1915.  the  Washington  Times  published  an  article  explaining  uie 
Engli^  method  of  building  up,  developing,  and  perpetuating  their  merchant  ma- 
rine. From  that  article  I  have  gathered  and  present  the  following  account  of  their 
system: 

Subsidies  or  subventions  are  paid  to  certain  classes  of  liners,  and  private  invest- 
ments in  merchant  vessels  are  made  permanent.  All  British  mercnant  ^ips  are 
divided  into  64  equal  ^ares.  The  ownership  of  33  shares  absolutely  control  her. 
The  managing  owners  hold  the  33  shares,  whicn  represent  control.  The  rest  are  dis- 
tributed among  investors^  and  the  investors  ia  the  minority  shares  are  practically 
compelled  to  buy  them. 

Exporters,  importers,  and  manufacturers  are  requested  to  subscribe  for  the  mi- 
nority shares,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  shipment  of  their  goods  at  reasonable  rates* 
they  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.    It  enables  them  to  import  and  export  their 
goods  at  reasonable  freight  rates  and  insures  a  market  and  a  profit  on  their  mer- 
chandise. 

The  managing  owner,  under  his  contract,  receives  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  freight 
earnings  plus  the  earnings  on  his  33  «hares,  which  gives  him  a  large  return.  The 
average  minority  owner  rarely  receives  over  2  per  cent  on  his  investment  in  the  ship. 

The  managing  owners  always  write  into  their  contracts  a  provision  that  if  a  ship 
should  be  lost  and  the  insurance  collected,  that  the  insurance  money  shall  at  once  be 
reinvested  in  a  new  vessel.    It  is  never  distributed  to  the  shareholders. 

When  a  new  ship  is  turned  out  from  a  British  yard  it  is  registered  at  Lloyd's  as 
''A*  1*  100,"  the  nighest  index  designation.  It  sails  under  that  designation  for  10 
years  and  is  insured,  with  its  cargo,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  After  10  years  its 
rating  is  "A*  100,"  and  its  insurance  rates  are  higher.  WTien  the  vessel,  after  years 
of  use,  can  not  get  so  good  a  rating  of  insurance,  it  is  sold  and  transferred  to  some  foreign 
flag,  and  the  money  is  reinvested  in  a  new  ship. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  is  rather  exaggerated,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
amounts  that  stockholders  invest  in  England.  They  would  not  do  it 
if  they  did  not  make  as  good  or  better  returns  than  they  do  on  other 
investments.    You  mention  some  extreme  cases  there. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  are  you  reading,  Mr.  Curry  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  am  reading  from  a  speech  I  made  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  and  I  obtained  that  from  reliable  information. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  That  2  per  cent  is  the  average  though. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  could  not  get  more  than  2  per  cent.  That  comes 
from  a  British  source. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  You  try  that  source  again.  They  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  where  the  business  men  are  forced  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  to  assist  in  building  up  the  British  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  The  all  important  thing  is  to  get  a  merchant 
marine.  You  all  admit  we  must  have  it.  We  must  have  it  for  the 
Navy  and  for  our  export  trade.  We  can  not  depend  upon  our  com- 
petitors to  carry  our  goods  with  any  safety  to  our  export  trade. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  been  unavoidablv  absent  and  perhaps  you 
may  have  answered  this  question.  Outside  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel — 
which  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  my  friend  from 
Texas,  i/tr.  Hardy;  possibly  you  can  buy  just  as  cheaply  here  as  you 
can  abroad — ^have  you  taken  up  the  cost  of  running  the  vessel  after 
it  is  built  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  yes;  it  costs  more  xmder  our  present  laws, 
especially  under  the  seamen's  bill,  which  has  added  to  the  cost.  It 
costs  more  than  it  costs  abroad,  unless  the  board  will  have  power  to 
license  and  equalize.  It  may  take  a  considerable  change  in  it  to 
give  them  that  power.     It  is  the  full-crew  idea  that  shipowners 
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object  to,  like  the  full-crew  provision  for  the  railroads  which  forcj^ 
them  to  employ  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  at  all.  I  asked  a  rail- 
road man  a  short  time  ago  what  he  had  to  do,  and  he  replied,  ^'I  do 
not  do  anything  at  all  except  to  go  and  draw  my  pay." 

Then  the  language  test  is  all  wrong.  With  the  great  majority  of 
seamen  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  whether  they  understand 
the  language  of  the  captain  or  not,  because  the  captain  does  not  give 
the  orders.  The  orders  aU  go  through  the  subordmates,  and  we  ought 
to  be  privileged  to  employ  the  cheaper  labor  abroad. 

Those  restrictions,  of  course,  all  affect  the  shipping,  but  the  all- 
important  question  now  is  to  get  shipping,  and  I  am  sure  if  you  will 
looK  into  it  as  carefully  as  we  Dusiness  men  have  been  forced  to  you 
will  see  it  is  absolutely  essential.  Whenever  a  bill  is  introduced 
that  will  give  us  those  ships  I  will  favor  it.  I  favor  the  present  bill 
as  a  start.  I  object  veiy  much  to  Government  ownership,  as  as  rule, 
and  especially  to  the  Government  running  the  vessels,  but  I  am 
willing  to  do  something  as  a  start. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  not  get  what  you  want 
you  wiU  take  the  next  best  thing  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Certainly.  Tne  great  trouble  is  the  need  of  stand- 
ardization. Making  one  or  two  ships  of  different  styles  they  cost  so 
much  more  to  make  than  to  make  a  lafge  number  of  vessels  of  the 
same  style.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  compete  in  any  manufacture 
unless  you  standardize. 

Mr.  Kg  WE.  You  said  that  three  members  of  this  board  should  be 
familiar  with  shipping  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Experts;  yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  those  men  at  $10,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  they  would  serve,  just  like  the 
members  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Stat«,  who 
give  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  Our  president  gives  all  his  time 
and  gets  nothing  at  all  but  traveling  expenses — if  he  draws  them. 
I  have  never  asked  for  that.  We  find  we  are  doing  good;  we  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  is  fair  enough,  ^d  there  is  a 
large  number  of  business  men  who  have  that  fueling  that  they  are 
doing  good.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  that  patriotism  among 
business  men  than  you  would  suppose. 

Mr.  RowE.  And  you  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  patriotism 
among  shipping  men,  too.  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  bill  ought  to  define  the  class  of 
men  who  should  be  employed  ? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  think  so;  I  think  that  is  true,  and  there  would 
be  no  objection  then  to  having  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the  board. 

Mr.  RowE.  Do  you  think  we  should  have  seven  members  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  members? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  would  prefer  having  it  seven;,  yes.  I  would 
advocate  that  strongly. 

The  Chairman,  f  think  Mr.  Farquhar  has  made  some  very  valuable 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  I  wish  I  could  be  of  further  use,  and  I  wish 
you  would  get  together  and  give  us  some  ships,  I  am  sure  you  are  in 
earnest. 
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STATEKEHT    OF    CAPT.    ELLSWORTH    P.    BEBTHOLF,    COM- 
MAVDAVT  TTHITED   STATES   COAST   GTTAED— Eesnmed. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall,  Capt.  Bertholf ,  just  where  you  left 
off  yesterday  afternoon.     Will  you  continue  your  statement  ? 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  I  think,  Judge,  I  had  about  completed  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  naval  reserve  feature  in  section  11. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  saying  something  about  the  personnel 
on  these  naval  reserve  vessels.  Now,  I  know  you  have  also  made  an 
investigation  of  the  oil-burning  steamships  and  also  of  the  types  of 
freight  carriers  using  the  Diesel  type  of  engine,  have  you  not  f 

Capt.  Bebtholf.  The  Secretary  asked  for  a  memorandum  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  operation  of  typical  ships  which  it  was  presumed 
would  oe  used  under  the  shipping  bill.  We  have  made  the  memo- 
randum, but  it  is  rather  long,  anaperhaps  I  had  better  submit  it  for 
the  committee  and  make  a  general  statement. 

We  assumed  that  the  typical  cargo  ship  of  the  world  was  one 
having  the  following  dimensions:  Gross  tonnage,  4,665;  net  registered 
tonnage,  2,930;  dead  weight  cargo  capacity,  7,880;  steaming  radius^ 
3,500  miles;  average  sea  speed,  10^  knots :  indicated  horsepower,  2,500- 

The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  tne  details,  have  you  worked 
out  the  different  costs  1 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  took  the  cost  of  operation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  compared  a  typical  new  American  ship,  with  Diesel  engine, 
American  crew,  American  wages,  and  Ajnerican  standard  of  U)od, 
with  the  typical  existing  foreign  competitor  with  average  efficiency, 
of  steam  propidsion,  Asiatic  crew,  cheap  wages,  and  poor  food;  both 
these  vessels  making  five  or  six  round  trips  a  year  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  a 
distance  of  about  5,000  miles.  We  found  that  the  increased  annual 
cost  for  the  American  ship  under  this  plan  was  $17,472  for  the  cost 
of  the  wa^es  and  the  food,  the  food  being  estimated  at  50  cents  a  day 
for  American  ships  and  20  cents  for  foreign.  There  would  be  a  de- 
creased annual  cost  to  the  American  ship,  because  of  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  oil  over  coal,  of  $18,664.  That  left  a  net  annual  saving  for 
the  American  ship  of  $1,175.  That  is  for  the  operation.  And  it 
should  be  stated  that  otir  figures  are  based  on  conditions  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  war. 

By  usmg  the  Diesel  engine  instead  of  the  steam  engine  there  would 
be  an  annual  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  this  American  ship  of 
about  400  additional  tons  for  freight  space,  which  would  bring  an 
annual  revenue  of  $32,000.  That  would  give  in  favor  of  this  Ameri- 
can ship  an  annual  operating  return  of  $33,000 — that  is,  as  I  have  said, 
using  a  new  American  ship,  with  Diesel  installation,  American  crew, 
American  .wages,  and  American  standard  of  living,  against  the  present 
existing  steamship  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Mr,  Ebmoxds.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion t  You  are  using  the  very  highest  type  of  ship  in  comparison 
with  the  very  cheapest  grade  of  ship  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Precisely;  because  if  anyone  builds  a  ship  now 
he  would  ordinarily  build  the  most  economical  type,  and  not  an  out- 
of-date  uneconomical  type. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  there  is  no  special  hold  on  the  Diesel  engine. 
Any  nation  can  build  it. 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  fact,  it  is  a  German  invention  and  improved  by 
German  patents. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  does  not  stop  us  from  using  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Any  shipbuilding  company  in  this  country  that 
builds  that  ship  has  to  pay  a  royalty  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mistaken  in  that;  that  is  not  correct.  I 
had  occasion  to  investigate  it.  We  have  installed  the  Diesel  type  of 
engine  in  a  httle  plant  m  my  home  town.  The  Allis-<!)halmer3  people 
build  the  Diesel  type  of  engine;  the  Snow  people  build  it;  the  Busch- 
Sulzer  people  build  it.  'Diose  patents  have  run  out.  The  Diesel 
tvpe — 1  will  not  explain  the  process,  though  I  have  investigated  it 
tnorouriily,  but  anybody  can  Duild  an  engine  of  that  type  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  will  agree  with  you  uiUy  on  that  point;  but  it 
has  been  found  that  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  ship  it  is 
necessary  to  use  inventions  perfected  by  another  inventor — a  Mr. 
Bolinger,  I  believe  it  is.  That  is  a  patent  that  is  in  existence  to-day, 
and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  another  company  are  licensed 
under  that  patent  to  make  these  ships.  I  am  informed  by  a  Danish 
captain,  with  whom  I  talked  reeently,  that  these  ships  can  not  be 
operated  successftiUy  with  the  ordinary  type  of  Diesel  engine,  and 
tnat  is  one  reason  why  the  patent  has  run  out  without  very  many 
of  the  engines  being  installed  in  the  marine  service.  The  new  patent 
has  made  the  operation  of  these  ships  successful,  and  all  German 
ships  and  all  Danish  ships  that  are  now  being  built  are  using  this 

?atent,  and  it  is  only  recently,  within  the  last  month,  that  the  New 
ork  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  another  company  in  this  country  have 
been  hcensed  under  that  patent  to  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Diesel  principle 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  on  the  first  point,  of 
course.     I  am  not  contesting  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  something  added  to  it  that  is 
patented. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  it  would  be  nothing  but  fair,  if  the  captain 
has  it  in  his  mind  or  can  get  the  information,  if  he  would  let  us  know 
the  difference  in  cost  in  running  a  Norwegian  ship,  say,  and  an 
American  ship  of  similar  type  with  a  Diesel  engine.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  Norway  is  transforming  all  of  her  ships  to  the  Diesel 
system. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  this  former  statement. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  would  be  better.  I  would  like  to  know  exactly 
the  difforonce  in  cost. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  very  pertinent  suggestion  was  made  that 
other  countries  could  build  tnese  ships  as  well.  That  is  quite  true, 
but  this  memorandum  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  could  be  done  if  a  building  program  were  entered  upon,  ana 
naturally  anybody  building  ships  womd  make  use  of  the  best  type, 
both  hiul  and  machinery.  It  may.be  said  that  our  foreign  com- 
petitors can  also  build  these  ships,  which  is  quite  true;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  handicapped  by  thek  existing  fleets  of  coal- 
burning  vessels,  with  expensive  types  of  steam  machinery  which 
can  not  be  scrapped.  This  will  give  this  country  an  advantage  for 
a  period  of  at  least  six  years. 
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Mr.  CuRRY.  Would  it  be  possible  to  change  one  of  those  coal- 
burning  ships  into  a  Diesel  enrnie  ship  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  would  not  be  practicable. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  fleet  which  would  be 
contenmlGted  possibly  under  the  snipping  board.  What  could  they 
do  ?  Tney  would  naturally  build  the  modern  types.  Then,  if  you 
take  the  types  of  existing  ships  with  which  we  must  compete — tney 
can  not  tlirow  those  ships  away,  and  Capt.  McAllister  says  that  from 
an  engineering  standpoint  they  can  not  transform  them. 

Capt.  McAllister.  They  can  transform  them,  but  it  would  cost 
too  much. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  they  could  build  new  ships. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Then  how  would  the  cost  of  running  compare  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  But  while  that  is  going  on  we  wHl  nave  a  start 
on  tms  thing. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  if  they  would  commence  to  build  as  we  do. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  would  not  build  at  once. 

Mr.  RoWE.  Some  nations  might — ^like  Norway. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  be  that  same  necessity  on  their 
part,  assuming  that  their  steam-^Lriven  ships  can  be  operated  under 
existing  conditions  more  cheaply  than  we  can  operate  ships.  In 
other  words,  they  would  continue  to  use  their  existing  vessels,  whereas 
we  would  at  once  adopt  this  new  typo  to  compete  with  their  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  nave  another  advantage  in  favor  of  our  country 
in  this  respect;  that  is,  that  we  virtually  have  control  of  the  oil  supply. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  very  dangerous 
position  in  which  they  would  be  if  they  could  not  ^et  oil  ?  That  is,  to 
my  mind,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  trouble  in  Mexico — the  increas- 
ing use  of  oil  in  marine  vessels  and  the  increasing  demand  on  the 
Mexican  Government  for  concessions  for  oil  from  different  nations 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  United  States 
as  to  oil  supply. 

Mr.  Curry.  Norway,  I  understand,  is  changing  all  her  sailing  ves- 
sels and  installing  Diesel  engines. 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  is  impracticable  at  present  to  build  Diesel 
engines  of  more  than  2,500  norsepower  in  one  unit.  With  twin 
screws  that  gives  you  5,000  horsepower.  For  anything  above  5,000 
horeepower  ^ey  have  to  resort  to  steam.  There  are  eight  Norw^ 
gian  steamships  being  built  in  this  country  now,  at  Chester.  They 
are  all  probably  of  more  than  5,000  horsepower,  and  for  that  reason 
tliey  are  all  going  to  be  steam  driven,  using  the  new  turbine  reduction 
gear. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  understand  that  they  are  putting  these  engines 
in  their  sailing  ships  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  A  few,  I  think.  But  auxiliary  vessels  do  not 
o  more  than  6  or  8  knots  an  hour  with  these  Diesel  engines;  they 
ardly  get  up  to  10. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  will  use  both  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Both  sail  and  auxiliary  power;  yes,  sir.  For 
anything  above  5,000  horsepower  they  can  not  at  present  use  the 
Deisel  engine.     We  have  only  used  them  in  this  country  a  short  time* 
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There  is  one  large  Diesel  enmne  being  built  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  for  a  collier,  the  Maumee. 

Mr.  Loud.  What  power  is  that  being  built  fori 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  she  is  a  twin-screw  vessel  of  about 
5,000  horsepower. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  About  how  fast  would  you  think  that  5,000  horse- 
power would  drive  an  average  coasting  vessel  1 

Capt.  McAllister.  About  10  or  11  Knots.  Freight  vessels  do  not 
try  to  go  more  than  10)  or  11  knots. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understood  from  the  captain  of  this  ship  I  was  on 
that  he  could  make  about  10  or  12  knots. 

Capt.  McAllister.  They  might  get  up  to  12. 

Mr.  Curry.  Diesel  engines,  tnen,  would  not  be  suitable  for  naval 
reserve  nurposes  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  so. 

Ml*.  Curry.  You  think  that  a  ship  propelled  by  a  Diesel  engine 
would  be  good  for  naval  auxiliary  pmyoses  ? 

Capt.  ^K)  Allister.  It  would  f  or  Dulk  carriers ;  of  course,  not  for  fast 
transports. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  for  oil  carriers  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Oh,  yes;  for  fuel  ships  they  would  be  all  right . 
That  is  the  way  one  of  the  naval  colliers  Ls  Doing  equipped  now. 

Mr.  Loud.  What  power  do  they  put  into  naval  colliers  of  the 
Neptune  class  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  About  6,000  or  7,000  horsepower. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  would  be  too  much  for  this  type  of  engine  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  would  be  too  mucli;  they  would  use 
steam.  They  have  used  steam-driven  reciprocating  engines  in  all 
the  colliers,  except  one  building  with  Diesel  engine,  one  with  reduc- 
tion gear,  and  one  with  electric  drive. 

Mr.  Loud.  There  is  one  with  electric  drive  building  now,  or  already 
buat? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Only  one  already  built,  but  from  now  on  they 
will  probably  put  in  the  reduction  gear. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  You  say  that  oil-burning  engines  of  more  than 
2,000  horsepower  are  not  economical  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  In  one  unit  it  is  impracticable  to  use  over 
2,500  horsepower.     It  is  not  a  question  of  their  economy. 

Mr.  Kincheloe.  Why  can  they  not  use  more  than  2,000  horse- 
power ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  The  limitation  comes  in  the  size  of  the  cylinder. 
The  neat  is  so  intense  that  cast  iron  will  not  stand  it.  It  is  internal 
combustion,  you  know,  with  the  fire  right  against  the  iron.  When 
you  get  a  cylinder  up  to  25  to  28  inches  in  diameter,  you  can  keep  it 
cool  with  circulating  water,  but  above  that  the  heat  is  so  intense 
that  you  can  not  cool  it.  Cylinders  of  that  size  develop  about  250 
to  400  horsepower,  and  you  nave  about  six  cylinders  to  one  engine. 
They  do  not  get  much  more  than  2,000  horsepower  on  account  of  in- 
ability to  cool  the  surface  properly.  No  metal  will  stand  that  intense 
heat.     That  is  what  limits  the  size  of  the  Diesel  engines. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  McAllister  has  that  whole  matter  worked 
out  very  carefully,  I  know.  I  have  a  copy  of  his  memorandum,  and 
I  suggest  that  it  go  into  the  record. 
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Mr.  Loud.  Is  the  Diesel  engine  suitable  for  high  speeds,  as  in 
destroyers,  for  example  ? 

Capt.  McAllisteb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  not  suitable  for  them  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  No  ;  they  can  not  get  the  horsepower.  Those 
vessels  use  from  10,000  to  16,000  horsepower  and  the  oil  engines  will 
not  develop  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  both  those  memoranda  are  very  valuable 
and  will  prove  of  intense  interest  if  you  will  put  them  in  the  record, 

(The  memoranda  are  as  follows:) 

Shipfino  Bill — Costs  op  Operation — ^Typical  Ships,  Using  Average  Wage  and 
Freight  Rates  Which  Obtained  Before  the  European  War. 

In  the  report  of  the  diflcuflBioh  of  the  relative  merita  and  costs  of  different  typea  of 
ahip-propelling  machinery,  which  took  place  at  successive  meetings  of  the  Northeast 
Coast  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  England,  it  was  decided  that  the 
typical  cai|^  ship  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  one  having  the  following  dimen- 
sions, etc.: 

Gross  tonnage s 4, 665 

Net  registered  tonnage 2, 930 

Dead-weight  caigo  capacity 7, 880 

Steaming  radius 3, 500 

Average  eea  speed  (knots) lOJ 

Indicated  horsepower 2,  500 

A  laiige  proportion  of  the'proposed  naval  auxiliary  reserve  fleet  contemplated  by 
the  shipping  bill  will  naturally  be  vessels  of  that  size.  In  order  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive costs  of  operation  of  an  American  vessel  and  of  the  average  existing  foreign  com- 
petitor in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  this  type  of  vessel  will  be  used.  The  cost  of  wages  and 
of  fuel  are  the  main  items  of  expense  in  the  operation  of  any  vessel.  This  vessel  will 
have  a  crew  of  44  officers  and  men.  From  various  sources  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of 
wages  per  month  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  an  American  vessel  with  an  American 
crew  was  $2,210  ($26,520  per  annum)  while  for  the  average  foreign  competitor  with 
Asiatic  crew  it  was  $1,150  per  month  ($13,800  per  annum).  The  American  vessel 
was  thus  handicapped  in  the  Pacific  trade  with  an  additional  cost  of  $1,060  per  month 
on  wages  alone  ($12,720  per  annum),  which  it  is  claimed  is  the  principal  item  in  the 
difference  in  cost  of  operation. 

Assuming  that  our  typical  new  freighter  is  equipped  with  the  modem  type  of  Diesel 
engine,  burning  crude  oils  by  internal  combustion,  there  will  be  certain  elements  of 
economy  of  operation  incident  to  this  tyx>e  of  propulsion,  as  follows: 

1.  Leis  cost  of  wages  of  operating  force y  due  to  me  smaller  number  of  men  required. — 
There  seems  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  a  question  as  to  the  economy  of  operation 
of  a  Diesel  engine  (excluding  cost  of  fuel)  due  to  higher  initial  cost,  greater  insurance 
rates,  and  possibly  ^ater  cost  of  repairs,  although  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
points  out  tnat  there  is  a  tangible  saving  in  cost  of  operation.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
comparison  this  item  will  be  ignored ,  in  order  to  be  entirely  conservative. 

2.  Less  cost  of  fuel  for  operation. — ^There  is  absolutely  no  question  concerning  the 
ereat  saving  in  cost  of  fuel.  To  arrive  at  a  comparison  we  will  assume  this  typical 
freighter  as  operating  between  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  that  she 
makes  only  nve  round  trips  per  annum.  The  distance  between  ports  is  5,140  miles. 
On  each  voyage  the  average  consumption  of  oil  will  be  231  tons;  tne  same  shii^  fitted 
with  the  average  steam  machinery  using  coal,  will  use  597  tons.  The  cost  of  coal  on 
the  Pacific  coast  may  be  taken  at  $6  per  ton,  and  of  oil  at  $7  per  ton.  Applying  these 
factors,  we  find  a  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  each  one-way  voyage  of  $1,965,  or  $19,650  for 
B\'e  round  trips. 

3.  Gain  in  freight-carrying  capacity j  owing  to  less  space  occumed  by  the  propelling 
•niathinery,  arid  less  space  necessary  for  storing  fuel ^  whichy  it  has  oeen  demonstrated^  can 
be  carrieain  a  ship*s  double  bottom — a  space  in  steam-propelled  vessels  heretofore  utilized 
only  for  water  ballast. — ^The  increased  capacity  incident  to  Diesel-engined  shij^s  is 
variously  estimated  by  writers  on  the  subject  as  from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  the  dead  weight 
cargo  rating.  To  be  well  within  conservative  limits,  the  assumption  is  made  in  the 
typical  ship  that  her  dead-weight  capacity  is  increased  from  7,880  to  8,280  tons  (400 
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tons) » a  trifle  over  5  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  existing  war  the  freight  rates  between  Chile 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  average  of  all  bulk  commodities,  is  shown  by  the  Consular 
Reports  to  have  been  approximately  $12  per  ton.  At  the  present  time  they  have  in- 
cr^ised  about  80  per  cent  over  that  figure,  and  in  the  case  of  nitrates,  the  principal 
article  of  export,  the  increase  has  been  100  per  cent.  Again,  taking  a  conservative 
estimate,  we  will  assume  an  average  freight  rate  of  but  $8  per  ton,  weight  or  measure* 
ment.  In  a  400-ton  increase  in  capacity  this  w^ll  amount  to  $3,200  per  one-way 
voyage,  or  $32,000  per  annum  for  five  round  trips,  in  favor  of  the  typical  ship  haWug 
Dies^  engines. 

R^SUM^ — ^PACITIO  COAST. 

Typical  new  American  ship  with  Diesel  engines,  American  crew,  American  wa^, 
and  American  standard  of  food,  versus  topical  existing  foreign  competitor  with 
average  efficiency  of  steam  propulsion,  Asiatic  crew,  cheap  wages,  and  poor  food, 
both  vessels  making  five  round  trips  a  ^ear  between  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  a  distance  of  about  5,000  miles: 

Increased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Wages  of  44  officers  and  men $12, 720 

Food  at  50  cents  per  day  instead  of  20  cents 4, 752 

$17, 472 

Decreased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Saving  in  cost  of  oil  fuel  over  coal 18, 644 

Net  annual  saving  for  American  ship. , 1, 172 

Annual  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  American  ship  from  400  tons  addi- 
tional freight  space 32, 000 

Operating  returns  in  favor  of  American  ship,  per  annum 33, 172 

ATLANTIC  COAST. 

For  the  typical  bulk  carrier  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  conditions  are  somew^t 
different  from  those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  follows: 

1.  The  difference  in  cost  of  crews  was  less,  as  competitive  vessels  in  these  waters 
do  not  operate  with  Asiatic  crews,  and  their  standard  of  food  is  higher  than  for  Asiatic 
crews. 

The  American  scale  of  wages  for  officers  and  crew  can  be  taken  ai  the  same  as  those 
for  corresponding  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  for  foreign  competitors  with  Cauca- 
sian crews  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  average  wage  scale  for  the  typical  freighter  will  be 
approximately  $1,500  per  month  ($18,000  per  annum).  Food  cost  30  cents  per  day  at 
least. 

2.  Coal  being  more  plentiful  and  the  various  seaports  nearer  to  the  mines,  the  cost 
is  less  than  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  ports  on  the  North  Atlantic  particularly  are 
farther  removed  from  the  oil  wells,  and  in  consequence  the  average  cost  of  oil  is 
hi^er  than  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  average  cost  of  coal  at  various  Atlantic  ports  will  be  $4  per  ton,  while  the 
average  cost  of  fuel  oil  should  be  taken  at  $8.75  per  ton,  a  price  somewhat  above  the 
normal  average. 

The  average  length  of  voyage  will  be  assumed  the  same  as  from  San  Francisco  to 
Valparaiso  (5.140  miles),  as  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Rio  Janeiro  is  4,441  miles, 
and  from  New  York  to  Montevideo  is  5,497  miles.  The  freight  rates  are  approximately 
the  same  as  those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  we  will  assume 
it  to  be  an  average  of  only  $8  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement  freight. 

Applying  these  modifications  for  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  typical  freighter  assumed 
we  would  have  the  following: 

R^SUMA— ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Typical  new  American  ship  with  Diesel  engines,  American  crew,  American  wages 
and  American  standard  of  food  versus  typical  existing  foreign  competitor  wiih 
average  efficiency  of  steam  propulsion,  P^uropean  crew,  fair  wages,  and  fair  food, 
both  vessels  making  five  round  trips  a  year  between  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  a  distance  of  5,000  miles. 

Increased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Wages  of  44  officers  and  men $8, 520 

Food  at  50  cents  per  day  instead  of  30  cents 3, 20-4 

$11, 724. 00 
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Decreased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Sa\dng  in  coat  of  oil  fuel  over  coal |7, 672. 00 

Net  annual  loss  for  American  ship 4, 052. 00 

Annual  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  American  ship  from  400  tons  addi- 
tional freight  space 32, 000. 00 

Operating  returns  in  favor  of  American  ship  per  annum 27, 948. 00 

SHIPS  FOR  PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  larger  number  of  the  proposed  naval  auxiliary  Aeet  will 
naturally  be  freight  carriers,  and  consequently  of  slow  and  economical  speed.  While 
the  internal -combustion  engine  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  thisrlass  or  merchant  vessel, 
there  are  limitations  to  the  size  oi  this  engine.  Under  existing  conditions  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  use  internal -combustion  engines  of  above  5.000  horsepower  (twin 
screw),  and  the  use  of  the  Diesel  engine  is  therefore  practically  limited  to  slow  freight 
ships  of  not  exceeding  5,000  gross  tons. 

There  would  be  in  this  fleet  of  board  ships  a  number  of  vessels  of  about  6,500  gross 
tons  and  18-knot  maximum  speed,  for  passenger  and  high-class  freight  service,  and 
such  vessels  would  be  utilizea  in  time  of  w^ar  as  transports.  This  class  of  vessel  re- 
quires machinery  of  over  5,000  horsepower,  which  is  oeyond  the  limit  of  power  for 
which  internal  combustion  engines  may  be  used.  However,  such  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  steam  machinery  that  a  very  pronounced  saving  in  fuel  can  be  made 
by  modem  installations.  Upon  certain  routes,  where  American  steamship  lines  are 
desirable,  further  economies  may  be  made  by  burning  oil  instead  of  coal. 

As  illustrative  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  South  American  trade  we  will 
make  the  following  comparisons: 

The  steamship  Havana^  of  the  Ward  Line,  running  to  the  West  Indies,  is  of  the 
typical  size,  and  the  following  data  are  well  authenticated.  This  ship  was  built  in 
1907  and  consequently  represents  a  vessel  somewhat  more  efficient  than  the  average 
of  all  passenger  steamers  of  similar  size  and  type. 

4 

Gross  tonnage 6, 391 

Dead- weight  capacity 5, 084 

Horsepower 5, 000 

Bunker  capacity  (tons) 1, 010 

Speed  at  sea  (average  knots) 16.  6 

Coal  consumption  per  day  (tons) 145 

Number  of  crew  (deluding  39  firemen  and  coal  passers) 147 

Monthlv  wage  cost $6, 623 

Cost  of  'food  ($12  per  man) $1, 740 

The  same  data  would  apply  to  the  typical  existing  foreign  vessel  to  be  met  in  com- 
petition, with  the  exception  of  wages  and  food.  The  pay  and  cost  of  food  for  the  for- 
eign ship  was  practically  30  per  cent  less.  Hence  we  would  have  for  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  average  existing  coal-burning  foreign  steamer  the  following,  taking  a 
3,200-mile  8-day  voyage,  or  one  round  trip  per  month: 

Wages  (70  per  cent  of  $5,623) $3,936 

Foo<l  (70  per  cent  of  $1,740) 1, 218 

Fuel  (145  tons  per  day,  at  $4  per  ton,  16  days) 9, 280 

Monthly  operation  charges,  existing  foreign  steamer 14, 434 

In  the  proposed  American  steamer  with  up-to-date  geared  turbine,  burning  oil  fuel, 
the  crew  would  be  reduced  to  124  men  by  cutting  out  21  men  from  the  fireroom  force 
and  2  from  the  steward's  force.  There  would  be  also  a  decided  decrease  in  fuel  con- 
sumption, so  that  the  operating  expenses  would  be  as  follows  for  the  same  service: 

Wa^res,  124  men  at  American  rates  ($5,623— $1,080) $4, 543 

Food,  124  men  at  $12  per  month 1, 488 

Fuel  (65  tons  of  oil  per  day,  at  $8.75  per  ton)  for  16  steaming  days 9, 100 

Monthly  operation  charges,  new  American  steamer 15, 131 

In  addition  the  oil-burning  American  vessel,  by  carr>'in^  this  fuel  oil  in  her  double 
bottoms,  will  gain  at  least  10  per  cent  in  her  freight-carrying  capacity,  or,  at  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  she  can  carry  500  tons  additional  revenue-producing  freight. 

Note. — ^The  proportionate  gain  in  freight-carrj'ing  space  is  greater  in  a  faster  vessel 
than  in  a  slow  one.    The  faster  a  vessel  the  greater  must  be  her  bunker  space,  which 
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correspondingly  reduces  the  freight  space.  Hence,  when  bunkers  are  eliminated  and 
oil  carried  in  aouble  bottoms  there  is  a  greater  proportionate  gain  in  freight-carr>ing 
capacity  than  in  slower  vessels,  which  do  not  have  to  carry  so  much  fuel. 

A  very  conservative  freight-rate  estimate  for  a  3,200-mile  voyage  is  |4  per  ton 
(weight  or  measurement).  One  round  trip  per  month  would  give  an  increased  earn- 
ing capacity  of  $4,000  in  favor  of  the  Amencan  vessel  (500  tons  additional  freight  at 
$4  each  way). 

A  further  saving  in  oil-burning  vessels  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  upkeep 
of  boilers,  cost  of  painting  the  ship,  etc.,  which  items,  however,  are  ignored  in  this 
comparison. 

R^SUMA — ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Typical  new  fuel  oil  burning  ship  with  geared  turbines,  American  crew,  American 
wages,  and  American  standard  of  food,  versus  typical  existing  foreign  competitor 
witn  average  efficiency  of  steam  propulsion,  European  crew,  fair  wages,  and  fair 
food,  both  vessels  making  one  round  trip  a  month  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  east  coast  of  Soutn  America  on  a  route  of  3,200  miles. 

Increased  annual  cost  for  American  ship: 

Wages $7,284 

Food 3,240 

$10, 524. 00 

Decreased  annual  cost  for  American  ship : 

Saving  in  cost  of  oil  fuel  over  coal 2, 160. 00 

Net  annual  loss  for  American  ship 8, 364. 00 

Annual  increase  in  earning  capacity  of  American  ship  from  500  tons  addi- 
tional freight  space 48,000.00 

Operating  returns  in  favor  of  American  ship,  per  annum 39, 636. 00 

To  illustrate  what  actually  has  been  done  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  following  data 
concerning  the  5,218-ton  American  steamship  President  is  quoted  from  "International 
Marine  Engineering"  of  July,  1914  (p.  283-284J: 

'^The  President f  which  mis  just  returned  to  service,  has  been  converted  at  the 
Seattle  yards  on  a  contract  working  time  of  35  days.  Her  capacity  is  5,600  barrels  of 
oil  and  on  her  maiden  run  following  the  change  this  fast  st^uner  added  one  knot  to 
her  steaming  speed. 

^'In  making  the  oil  installation  the  vessel's  double  bottom  was  converted  into  fuel 
tanks  to  carry  her  capacitv. 

'^  Using  coal,  this  vessel  formerly  filled  her  bunkers  with  about  1,350  tons  upon 
each  call  at  Seattle.  The  operation  required  9  working  hours,  which  frequently 
meant  fr9m  12  to  15  hours,  including  waste  time.  Now  the  vessel  can  fill  her  tanks 
while  working  caigo,  thereby  having  a  considerable  saving  in  time,  which  is  no  in- 
significant item  because  these  vessels  are  almost  constantly  moving  and  running  on 
a  schedule  almost  as  good  as  Uiat  of  an  express  train. 

'*  Roughly  estimating  the  value  of  coal  at  $3.30  per  ton,  and  that  of  fuel  oil  at  80 
cents  per  barrel  ($5.60  per  ton),  it  is  figured  that  the  President  will  effect  a  saving  in 
fuel  cost  alone  of  between  $800  and  $1,000  per  voyage.  (She  makes  four  voyages  each 
month.) 

"There  are,  however,  other  importaat  features  of  oil  burning  which  appeal  to  her 
owners.  With  the  elimination  oi  coal  bunkers  each  vessel  has  approximately  600 
tons  of  additional  cargo  space,  which  is  of  much  value  considering  the  demand  for 
such  space,  especially  at  certain  seasons.  Probably  the  most  Important  economy 
effected,  however,  is  that  in  crew.  Formerly  the  President  carried  a  total  of  136 
men,  and  now  her  roster  is  but  113.  The  reduction  of  23  men  is  apportioned,  21  men 
in  the  engine  department  and  2  in  the  steward's  department,  the  lattco'  being  elimi- 
nated following  the  reduction  of  the  fireroom  force.  Whereas  the  enginlB-room  crew 
formeily  numbered  44,  there  are  now  but  23  required.  In  addition  to  the  saving  in 
wages  and  subsistence  of  these  men,  the  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  them  have 
been  turned  into  added  cargo  space." 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  our  foreign  competitors  can  also  build  these  modem 
ships^  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  nandicapped  by  their  existing  fleet  of  coal- 
burning  vessels  with  expensive  types  of  steam  macninery,  which  they  can  not  a£ford 
to  put  into  the  scrap  heap.  This  will  give  us  an  advantage  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
years  before  the  competing  fleets  can  be  brought  up  to  the  same  state  of  efficiency  aa 
this  proposed  American  fleet  of  new  ships. 

The  United  States  is  peculiarljr  well  endowed  by  its  natural  resources  to  enter  into 
a  world-wide  competition  in  shipping,  since  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  battle  for  the 
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supremacy  in  economical  equipment.  Oil  will  be  the  most  vital  factor  in  this  com- 
petition, on  account  of  its  many  advantages,  and,  as  is  well  known,  60  per  cent  of  the 
world*8  supply  is  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  American  shipowners  are  deterred  at  present  from  equipping  their 
new  vessels  for  oil  burning  owing  to  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  pritre  ofoil.  For- 
tunately, the  Government  has  reserved  large  tracts  of  oil-producing  lands  from  the 
Sublic  domains,  and  should  the  machinations  of  private  producers  tend  to  deter  the 
evelopment  of  our  merchant  marine,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  resort  to  the  €rovem- 
ment's  own  oil  supply. 

Note. — ^While  the  foregoine  comparisons  were  based  on  wage  scales  and  freight 
rates  as  they  existed  prior  to  tne  war,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  since  the  out- 
break of  war  the  wage  scale  on  foreign  ships  has  increased  rapidly,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  approximates  the  American  scale  of  wages.  Fright  rates  have  increased 
enormously  as  is  generally  known. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  from  Capt.  Bertholf,  we  will  ask  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  come  before  the  committee. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HOH.   EXTGEITE  T.   CHAMBEBLAIir,   COMMIS- 
SIONEB  OF  ITAVIGATIOH,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  held  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  how  long,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Since  1893,  in  December. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  I 
come  before  the  conmuttee  for  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  "antiquated  navigation  laws"  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you  and 
still  more  frequently  by  certain  members  of  the  press  of  the  United 
States.  The  origin  of  this  phrase,  I  might  say,  was  in  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  David  A.  Welb  in  1891,  that  book  being  an  assemblage 
of  articles  that  had  appeared  in  the  New  York  World  in  1880. 

The  substance  of  tnis  condemnation  of  our  laws  can  be  found 
beginning  on  page  73  of  this  publication.  After  devoting  72  pages  to 
hLstorical  research,  Mr.  Wells  sajrs: 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  history  of  the  incei)tion  and  growth  of  our  present  navigation 
laws.  Conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  they  seemed  to  have  entailed 
a  curse  (not  yet  fully  worked  out,  but  in  the  process  of  completion),  general  for  the 
whole  countnr,  but  more  especially  on  that  section  whose  fathers  sold  their  honor  to 
accomplish  the  result,  and  who  thereby  merited  execration  for  having  entailed,  for 
18  long  years,  the  honors  of  the  African  slave-trade.  And  when  one  journeys  through 
New  England,  and  sees  how  thick  are  the  graves  of  her  sons,  slain  in  a  war  which 
slavery  originated,  the  question  might  sug^st  itself:  Would  these  graves  exist  had 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  fill  them  not  consented  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
domestic  slavery  as  a  consideration  for  the  privilege  of  doin^  another  wrong;  namely, 
that  of  restricting  their  fellow-citizens  from  freely  exchanging  the  products  of  their 
labor? 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  date  of  that  book  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  published  in  1891,  being  a  r6suni6  of 
articlespublished  in  1881. 

Mr.  Wells  followed  that  with  specific  criticisms  of  14  statutes. 
I  recently  wrote  to  Senator  Fletcher  on  the  subject.  Part  of  tbb 
letter  is  not  immediately  pertinent  to  your  inauiry,  but  it  is  not  very 
long,  and  with  jour  permission  I  will  read  it.  if  you  think  it  desirable 
I  will  leave  this  booK  here  and  have  inserted  in  the  record  the  7  or  8 
pages  of  Mr.  Wells's  summary,  to  which  the  letter  refers. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
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(The  excerpt  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Chapter  V. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  OUR  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Having  traced  the  inception  and  g^wth  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States, 
let  us  next  inquire  into  tneir  provisions.  They  may  be  in  the  main  stated  and  iilus- 
tiated  as  follows: 

1.  No  American  citizen  is  allowed  to  import  a  foreign^uilt  vessel,  in  the  sense  of 
purchasing,  acouiring  a  r^istry  or  title  to,  or  of  using  her  as  his  own  propert}^:  the 
only  other  absolute  prohibitions  of  imports,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  being  in 
respect  to  counterfeit  money  and  obscene  publications  or  objects.  (Rev.  Stats., 
sec.  4132.) 

1  urthermore,  while  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  are  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase foreign-built  vessels,  we  freely  permit  all  the  world  to  enter  our  ports  with  ves- 
^s  purchased  in  any  market.  Precluded,  therefore,  by  the  first  provisions  of  our 
navigation  laws,  from  engaging  on  equal  terms  in  the  carrying  trade  with  foreigners 
we  wonder  and  complain  that  the  canying  trade  of  even  our  own  products  has  passed 
from  our  control. 

2.  An  American  vessel  ceased  to  be  such  if  owned  in  the  smallest  degree  by  any  i>er- 
aon  naturalized  in  the  United  States  who  may,  after  acquiring  such  ownership,  reside 
I' for  more  than  one  year  in  the  country  in  which  he  originatecL  or  more  than  two  years 
in  any  foreign  country,  unless  such  person  be  a  consul  or  other  public  agent  of  the 
United  States.*'    (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4134.> 

3.  If  a  native-bom  American  citizen,  for  health,  pleasure,  or  any  other  purpose, 
except  as  a  consul  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  partner  or  ageot  in  an  exclusively  Amer- 
ican mercantile  house,  decides  to  reside  (''usually")  in  some  foreign  country,  any 
American  vessel  of  which  he  may  be,  in  all  or  anv  part,  owner,  at  once  loses  its  registN 
and  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  nag  of  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  vessel  may  have  been  of  American  construction,  and  have  regularly  paid  taxes  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  owner  himself  has  no  thought  of  finally  relinquishing  hia 
American  citizenship.    (U.  8.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4133.) 

To  illustrate  this  provision  of  our  navigation  laws,  let  us  suppose  Capt.  John  Smith, 
not  a  naturalized  citizen,  but  a  native  American,  is  an  owner,  in  all  or  part,  of  an 
American  vessel.    He  becomes  afflicted  with  a  dis^ise  of  the  lungs,  and,  for  nis  health, 

Ses  to  live  in  the  south  of  France,  on  account  of  the  balmy  atmosphere  that  prevails 
ero.  The  moment  that  Capt.  John  thus,  imder  the  Uw,  begins  to  "usually  reside" 
in  a  foreign  country,  his  vessel  is  liable  to  lose  its  register  and  the  protection  of  the  flag 
of  his  country. 

4.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  obtaining  a  register  for  an  American  vessel 
inust  make  oath  ''that  there  is  no  subject  or  citizen  of  any  forei^  power  or  state 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  trust  or  confidence,  or  otherwise,  int^^sted  in  such 
vessel  or  in  the  profits  thereof."    (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4142.) 

We  invite  foreign  capital  to  come  to  us,  and  help  build  our  railroads,  work  our 
mines,  insure  our  property,  and  even  buy  and  carry  our  Government  bonds  as  invest- 
ments; but  if  a  single  dollar  of  such  capital  is  used  to  build  an  American  ship,  and 
thereby  represents  an  ownership  to  any  extent  of  the  value  received,  we  declare 
the  ship  to  be  thereby  so  taintea  as  to  ble  unworthy  of  the  benefit  of  American  laws. 

5.  A  foreigner  may  superintend  an  American  factory,  run  an  American  railroad,  be 

E resident  of  an  American  college,  or  hold  a  commission  in  the  American  Army,  but 
e  can  not  command  or  be  an  officer  of  a  roistered  American  vessel.    (U.  S.  Rev. 
Stats  ,  sec.  41:^1.) 

Notwithstanding  this  express  provision  of  law,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  there 
is  hardly  an  American  vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  has  not  one  or  more  for- 
eigners employed  as  officers;  and  instances,  it  is  said,  are  not  rare,  of  American  vessels 
which  have  no  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  board  except  the  master. 

If  Capt.  John  Smith,  being  a  foreigner,  took  command  of  an  American  vessel,  and 
falsely  swore  that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  he  would  "forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
$1.C00."  If  one  of  the  owners  should  take  such  oath,  Capt.  Smith  not  being  in 
the  district,  the  vessel  would  be  subject  to  forfeiture;  but  no  such  case  of  forfeiture 
has  ever  occurred.  She  would,  however,  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture  "if  Capt. 
Smith  had  been  appointed  the  lowest  officer  on  the  vessel."  Td  be  sure,  the  uiw 
requires  that  "officers  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  in  all  cases  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States*';  but  there  is  no  penalty  whatever  imposed  on  the  vessel  if  they 
are  not. 

Many  American  citizens,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  own  vessels  under  foreign 
flags.    Some  of  them  transferred  their  vessels  to  English  colors  during  the  war  to 
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escape  capture  by  Confederate  war  vessels,  but  tbere  are  many  who  adopt  this  expedi- 
ent to  obtain  cheap  ships.  They  engage  a  trustworthy  English  clerk,  for  instance, 
and  buy  the  vessel  in  his  name,  holding  a  mortgage  for  her  full  value  as  security. 

Some  ycATs  ago  the  American  consul-general  to  China — ^Mr.  Seward — in  a  report  to 
the  State  Department  stated  as  within  his  personal  experience  from  1862  to  1875 
*'that  the  rigid  enforcenient  of  this  law  would  often  have  forced  the  owners  or  agent« 
of  those  vessels  engaged  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  lay  up  their  ships  or  transfer  them 
to  other  flags.  *' 

6.  No  foreign-built  vessel  or  vessel  in  any  part  ownei  by  a  subject  ot  a  foreign  power 
can  enter  a  port  of  the  United  States  and  tnen  go  to  another  dome^ic  port  wltn  any 
new  cargo  or  with  any  part  of  her  original  cargo  that  has  been  once  unladen  without 
having  previously  voyaged  to  and  touched  at  some  other  port  of  some  foreign  country 
under  penalty  ot  confiscation.  By  a  comparatively  recent  construction  of  the  law 
all  direct  tramc  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  porta  of  the  United  States 
via  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  held 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  coasting  trade  or  voyage  in  which  foreign  vessels  can  not 
participate.    (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  4347.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  in  recent  times  on  the  p:irt  of 
the  English,  French,  or  Dutch  Governments  to  interfere  with  the  transport  of  mer- 
chandise by  American  ships  by  the  common  highway  of  the  ocean  between  the 
home  ports  of  these  countries  and  their  colonial  x>o88es.sions  this  construction  of  law. 
not  contemplated  at  the  period  of  its  enactment,  was  rcprarde  I  by  Europe  as  a  bit  ox 
very  sharp  and  mean  practice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  it  undoubtedly  was. 

7.  An  American  vessel  once  sold  or  transferrel  to  a  foreigner  can  never  be  bought 
back  again  and  become  American  property,  not  even  if  the  transfer  has  been  the 
result  of  capture  and  condemnation  oy  a  foreign  power  in  time  of  war.  (U.  S.  Rev. 
Stats.,  sec.  4165.) 

8.  A  vessel  under  30  tons  can  not  be  usei  to  import  anything  at  any  seaboard  ]^ort. 
(U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  3095.) 

9.  Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  produce  of  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  when  imported  from  countries  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  subject 
to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  on  such  articles  when  im- 
ported oirectly.  This  law  is  interpreted  so  stringently  that  old  second-hand  gunny 
bags,  nearly  worn  out,  do  not  lose  their  distinctiveness  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
exempt  them  from  additional  duties  if  they  finally  come  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
process  of  usin^,  from  a  place  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  'A  few  years  ago  a 
vessel  from  China  destined  to  Montreal,  Canada,  was  sent,  on  arriving,  to  New  York 
witliout  breaking  bulk.  It  was  held  that  the  voyt^e  ceased  in  Canada,  and  that  the 
new  voyage  to  New  York  subjected  the  cargo  to  an  additional  10  per  cent.  By  the 
original  navigation  laws  (act  of  1790)  it  was  provided  that  the  tariff  on  all  articles 
imported  in  American  vessels  shall  be  less  than  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  On 
**  Hyson  **  tea  the  duty  in  American  vessels  was  20  cents  per  pound,  in  foreign  vessels 
45  cents.  The  present  discriminating  duties  on  products  of  countries  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  imported  indirectly,  are  a  remnant  and  legacy  of  tbese  old  restric- 
tions.    fU.  S.  Rev,  StatSy  sec.  2501.) 

10.  If  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  becomes  damaged  on  a  foreign  voyage,  and  is 
repaired  in  a  foreign  port,  her  owner  or  master  must  make  entry  of  such  repairs  at  a 
customhouse  of  the  United  States,  as  an  import,  and  pay  a  duty  on  the  same  ef(ual 
to  one-half  the  cost  of  the  foreign  work  or  material,  or  50  per  cent  act  valorem;  and  this 
law  extends  so  far  as  to  include  boats  that  may  be  obtained  at  sea  from  a  passing 
foreign  vessel  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  crew  or  passengers  of  the  American 
vessel.    (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec.  3114.) 

To  the  credit  of  former  days  it  should  be  said  that  this  provision  of  law  was  not  a 
part,  of  the  original  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  out  was  incorporated  into 
them  by  special  statute  passed  July  18,  1866,  entitled  '*An  act  to  prevent  smu(?^:ling, 
and  for  other  purposes.''  Under  the  Treasury  regulations  it  is  hold  that,  although  no 
part  of  the  proper  equipment  of  a  vessel  arriving  in  the  Unit(»d  States  from  a  foreign 
country  is  liable  to  duty,  such  equipment,  if  considered  by  the  United  States  revenue 
officers  as  redundant,  is  liable  to  tne  payment  of  duty  as  a  foreign  import,  although 
♦here  may  be  no  intent  of  landing,  disposing  of,  or  usins:  such  extra  equipment,  except 
in  connection  with  tiie  vessel.  Thus,  for  example,  when  two  sots  of  chains  won^  found 
on  board  of  a  foreign  vessel,  and  one  set  was  held  to  bo  all  that  was  necessary,  the  other 
set  was  made  chargeable  with  duty.  In  another  ca8<\  when*  anchors  and  chains 
were  bonded  on  importation,  and  at  the  same  time  ontor^d  for  (exportation,  and  plucod 
on  board  the  vessel  as  a  part  of  her  equipment,  it  was  hf»l(l  by  tfio  Treasury  tluit  the 
le<ral  duties  should  be  collected  on  the  same. 

11.  Foreign  vessels  losing  rudder,  stempost,  or  breaking  shafts  and  arriving  in  the 
United  States  in  dis^sSi  can  not  import  others  to  replace  these  articles  here  without 
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payment  of  the  duty  on  the  same.  In  one  case  of  actual  occurrence «  a  foreign  line  of 
steamers  left — during  a  trip  interval — their  mooring  chains,  of  foreign  manufacture, 
on  an  American  wharf.  Some  over-vigilant  revenue  officer  reported  the  occurrence 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  chains  were  landed,  the 
legal  duties  should  be  collected  from  them  as  an  importation.  A  foreign  voa»^l  can  not 
even  land  copper  sheathing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  recoppcred  by  American 
workmen,  witnout  paying  duties  on  the  old  copper  strippi'd  off,  and  the  new  copper 
put  on,  as  separate  and  distinct  imports.  During  the  year  1871  the  owner  of  a  Dutch 
vessel  entered  at  Boston,  ignorant  of  the  peeuliar  features  of  the  tariff  of  the  United 
States  in  reapcct  to  the  ocean-carrying  traae,  put  on  board  at  the  foreign  port  of  clear- 
ance a  quantity  of  sheet  copper  sufficient  to  sheath  the  bottom  of  his  vessel,  it  being 
intended  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  United  States  upon  her  arrival  in  order  to  save 
time  and  put  the  vessel  in  good  order  for  her  return  vovage.  The  agent,  advised  of 
this  arrangement,  referred  the  matter  to  the  officials  of  the  Boston  customhouse  for 
instructions,  only  to  learn  that  the  new  sheathing  metal  could  not  be  used  in  the 
United  States  as  proposed  without  paying  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  while  the  copper  taken 
off  the  ship's  bottom  must  also  pay  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  as  an  importation  of 
old  copper.  The  agent  si^fied  his  willingness  to  pay  the  latter  and  sell  the  old 
metal  lor  what  it  would  brin^,  but  reauested  to  be  allowed  to  land  the  new  copper 
in  bond  for  reexportation,  as  it  would  be  carried  out  by  the  same  vessel  that  brought 
it  in.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  the  bond  for  exportation  re(]uired  for  its  can- 
cellation a  certificate  of  the  landing  of  the  bonded  goods  in  the  foreign  port  for  which 
its  export  was  declared  which  could  not  be  obtained  if  it  was  entered  at  the  port  of 
destination  upon,  and  not  in,  the  ship  carrying  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  ship  discnarged  her  cargo  at  Boston  sne  sailed  for  Halifax,  N.  S.,  carrying  her 
sheathing  copper  with  her,  and  after  having  been  there  coppered  by  the  shipwrights 
of  the  Britisn  Provinces  returned  in  ballast  to  Boston  for  her  return  cargo— all  this 
costly  proceeding  being  cheaper  than  the  payment  of  45  per  cent  duty  for  the  privilege 
of  employing  American  workmen  to  take  off  the  old  sheathing  and  put  on  the  new. 

12.  ^If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  buys  a  vessel  of  foreign  build  which  has  been 
wrecked  on  our  coast,  takes  her  into  port,  repairs,  and  renders  her  again  serviceable 
and  seaworthy,  he  can  not  make  her  American  pro]3erty  unless  it  is  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  repairs  put  upon  such  vessel  are  equal 
to  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  when  so  repaired.  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  sec. 
4136.)  . 

The  following  is'an  illustration  of  the  working  of  this  statute:  In  1871  a  citizen  of 
Baltimore  purchased  a  foreign-built  vessel  wrecked  on  the  American  coast  and 
abandoned  to  the  underwriters  and,  bv  spending  a  large  sum  in  reconstruction,  ren- 
dered her  again  seaworthy.  He  then,  being  desirous  of  employing  his  capital  embod- 
ied in  this  instrumentality  of  trade  in  the  most  profitable  manner  and  assuming 
that  the  reconstructed  wreck  was  his  lawful  property,  arranged  for  an  outward  c  irgo 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  But  when  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  registry 
was  refused  by  the  customs  officials  on  the  eround  that  the  vessel  was  of  foreign  con- 
struction, the  sum  of  the  repairs  put  on  tne  wreck  being  a  Uttle  lees  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  original  cost  oi  the  vessel;  for,  in  other  words,  the  substance  of  this 
decision,  which  was  correct  in  law,  was  that  while  the  citizen  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  might  lawfully  buy  and  acquire  title  to  a  wreck  and  use  it  for  any 
purpose  other  thaii  navigation — as,  for  example,  as  a  dock,  a  house,  or  a  coal  bin — 
ne  could  not  acquire  title  to  it  and  make  it  American  property  lawful  to  use  as  a 
vessel  even  after  he  had  paid  duties  on  its  old  materials  as  imports  unless  he  could 
show  that  he  had  expended  upon  the  abandoned  construction  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  it  to  its  original  quality  for  service  a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
building  an  entirely  new  vessel.  The  owner  by  law.  most  mercifully,  in  such  cases 
is  not,  however,  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  selling  tne  property  to  a  foreigner. 

13.  Every  vessel  belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  foreign  trade — vesselfl  employed  in  the  fisheries  excepted — ^must  pay  annually  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  a  tonnage* tax  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  ton.  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats., 
sec.  4219.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  there  were  no  tonnage  taxes;  but  by  the  act  of 
July,  1862,  a  tonnage  tax  of  10  cents  per  ton  was  imposed,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  30  cents,  tlie  present  rate .  Although  there  was  nothing  specific  in  the  recent 
enactments  to  warrant  it,  and  American  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  demand  the  kindliest  consideration  from  the  (k>vemment,  the 
Treasury  officials,  interpreting  the  statute  according  to  the  invariable  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  ana  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  citizen,  were  in  the  habit, 
up  to  1867,  of  collecting  this  tax  at  every  entr>'  of  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  port;  but 
by  the  act  of  March,  1867,  tonnage  taxes  can  now  be  levied  but  once  a  year.    On  a 
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ship  of  1,000  tons  the  present  tax,  amounting  to  $300  per  annum,  represents  the 
profits  or  interest — reckoned  at  6  per  cent — on  an  invested  capital  of  15,000, 
and  on  a  ship  of  2,000  tons  of  $10,000.  Mr.  F.  A.  Pike,  of  Maine,  in  a  speech  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  May,  1868,  stated  that  this  tax  was  equiva- 
lent, in  many  instance,  to  3  per  cent  on  the  market  valuation  of  an  inferior  class  of 
American  vessels,  employed  only  in  the  summer  months,  and  largely  owned  by  his 
constituents. 

Vessels  belonging  to  foreign  States,  between  whom  and  the  United  States  ordinary 
commercial  relations  are  established,  pay  the  same  tonnage  taxes  as  American  vessels. 
But  if  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  becomes  an  owner  to  the  extent 
of  the  naerest  fraction  in  a  ship  of  American  build,  then  such  ship  is  not  entitled  to 
the  privileges  accorded  to  ships  owned  wholly  by  foreigners,  but  must  pay  on  entering 
a  port  of  the  United  States  a  tonnage  tax  of  60  cents,  or  double  rate,  and  such  vessel 
at  once  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  registry  or  enrollment  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 
Here,  then,  we  have  piled  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  all  other  provisions,  another 
direct,  odious,  and  stupid  discrimination  against  the  employment  of  foreign  capital, 
provided  it  should  so  incline,  for  the  developing  of  the  American  shipping  interest 
and  the  emplovment  of  labor  even  in  our  own  dockyards  and  harbors.  Supposing  a 
similar  law  to  be  proposed,  discriminating  in  like  manner  against  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital  in  American  railroads,  mines,  factories,  and  mercantile  enterprises 
generally,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the  proponent  would  be  at  once  hooted  into  con- 
tempt? And  yet  the  hypothetical  law  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  law  that  actually 
exists  upon  the  statute  book. 

Practically  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  vessels  rigid  inquiry 
as  to  ownership  is  rarely  or  never  instituted,  and  the  oath  required  is  regarded  and 
taken  as  a  mere  form.  In  case  of  incorporated  American  ocean-navigation  com- 
panies (if  there  are  any  such)  the  president  of  the  company  has  only  to  swear  to  the 
ownerahip  of  any  vessel  bjr  the  company,  and  the  Federal  officials  will  not  care  if  the 
ownership  of  one  or  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  corporation  vest  in  citizens  of  for- 
eign nationalities,  the  provision  of  the  statute,  as  with  a  view  of  making  the  law  of 
noneffect  beinf  that,  in  this  swearing  to  ownership  by  a  company,  it  uiall  not  be 
neceasanr  to  designate  the  names  of  the  persons  comprising  such  company.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  any  foreigner  can  purchase  shares  in  any  American  navigation 
company,  and  not  a  vessc^l  of  their  fleet  will  thereby  lose  American  registration  and 
American  protection;  but  if  a  foreigner  became  the  owner  of  the  smallest  fraction  of 
a  100-ton  steamboat,  plying  between  Key  West  and  Habana,  the  registration  of  such 
vessel  would  be  immediately  vitiated. 

If  a  Sunday  school  or  a  picnic  party,  out  on  an  excursion,  happen  to  come  into  an 
American  port  on  a  foreign  (Canadian)  vessel  (as  was  recently  tne  casr^  on  one  of  our 
upper  lakes)  for  mere  temporary  and  pleasure  purposes,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  a  ton- 
nage tax;  and  a  Ubel  a^nst  the  vess3l,  instituted  bv  an  overzealous  official  for  its 
payment,  was  decided  by  the  Treasury  Department  (August,  1876)  to  be  a  proceed 
ing  which  the  Government  must  enforce. 

14.  By  the  act  of  June  6,  1872,  all  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  trade  may  be  imported  and 
used  free  of  duty.  But  no  American  vessel  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  act  can 
engage  in  the  American  coasting  trade  for  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  year 
without  payment  of  the  duties  which  have  been  remitted. 

15.  The  several  ports  of  the  United  States  are  classified  by  districts;  and  in  each 
district  one  port  is  aesignated  b}^  statute  as  a  ''port  of  entry/' and  others  as  "ports  of 
delivery.*'  All  vessels,  on  arriving  from  a  foreign  country  in  any  district,  must  first 
report  at  the  established  port  of  entry,  and  there  conform  to  the  details  of  the  cus- 
tomhouse service;  after  which  the  vessel,  if  American,  can  proceed,  if  desired,  to 
any  port  of  delivery  in  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  unloading.  But  if  the  vessel  be 
foreign,  it  can  only  discharge  at  the  port  of  entry,  even  though  its  cargo  be  imported 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  American  citizens  at  a  port  of  delivery.  A  ship,  therefore, 
may  oass  almost  within  hail  of  the  point  of  destination  of  its  cargo,  and  yet  be  com- 

f)ellea  to  unload  many  miles  away,  thus  necessitating  reshippin^  and  repeated  hand- 
ing, at  much  additional  expense.  Thus,  the  customs  district  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  comprises  only  one  port  of  entry — Boston — ^while  Cambridge,  Medford,  Iling- 
ham,  Oohasset,  etc.,  are  all  ports  of  deilvery  only.  If  a  foreign  vessel  arrives  from 
abroad  with  a  cargo  of  hemp  for  Hingham,  instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  the  wharf 
in  that  port,  she  must  first  sail  right  oy,  enter  herself  and  cargo  in  Boston,  and  then 
unlade  at  a  Boston  wharf,  when  the  goods  may  be  reshipped  by  packet  or  railroad 
for  Hingham.  Again,  if  a  foreign  vessel  is  loaded  with  a  cargo  for  Saybrook,  a  port  of 
delivery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  she  must  pass  directly  by  her  desti- 
nation, and  proceed  40  miles  up  the  river — often  with  difficulty  navi^ble — to  Middle- 
town,  the  port  of  entry  for  the  district,  and  there  discharge  and  provide  for  the  recon* 
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veyance  of  her  cargo  by  some  other  method  of  transportation  to  thu  place  where  it  is 
wanted. 

The  following  will,  also  illustrate  in  some  degree  the  manner  in  which  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  executed: 

All  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  required  to  be  en- 
rolled and  licensed;  and  vessels  enga^ng  in  trade  and  transportation  without  pre- 
viously procuring  such  enrollment  or  license  are  liable  to  seizure  and  heavy  penalties. 
On  the  east  banl  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  City  of  Trov,  State  of  New  York,  there  are 
extensive  ironworks,  the  coal  and  ore  supplies  for  wnich  are  largely  trannx)rted  over 
the  Erie  and  Champjlain  Canals.  Boats  coming  down  these  canals  loadea  with  such 
supplies  are  locked  into  the  Hudson  at  West  Troyt  a  point  on  the  west  bank  nearly 
opposite  to  the  furnaces;  then,  after  crossing  the  river,  delivering  their  freight,  and 
recrossing,  reenter  the  canal,  and  return  on  their  route  for  another  similar  caico.  Some 
years  a^  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  decided  tnat  under 
our  navigation  laws  this  temporary  entry  of  boats  from  the  canals  into  the  Hudson  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  cargo,  and  their  subsequent  return  into  the  canal,  consti- 
tutea  a  coasting  vovage,  for  the  engaging  in  which  it  wajs  obligatory  on  the  owners  of 
the  canal  boats  to  nave  previously  taken  out  a  license.  Of  course  the  owners,  not 
anticipating  any  such  ofncial  interpretation  of  the  law,  had  not  provided  themselves 
with  hcenses;  but  this  nevertheless  did  not  prevent  a  lai^ge  number  of  boats  from  being 
seized  and  libeled  for  violation  of  the  navigation  laws,  from  which  they  were  only 
released  after  expensive  and  annoying  liti^tion  and  the  payment  of  considerable 
sums  in  the  way  of  costs  or  penalties. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  My  letter  to  Senator  Fletcher  was  as  follows 
[reading:] 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1915, 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

United  States  Senate ,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Senator  Fletcher:  At  your  recent  call  at  this  office  to  inquire  about  changes 
in  the  '^antiquated  navigation  laws,"  I  told  you  that  many  of  those  who  discuss  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  American  mercantile  marine  seem  to  overlook  the  many  desirable 
changes  in  the  old  navigation  laws,  effected  by  Congress  between  the  years  1895  and 
1914. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  of  1880  favored  ''free  ships  and  a  living  chance 
for  American  commerce  on  the  seas  and  on  the  land."  This  plank,  as  I  recall  it, 
wafl  drawn  by  Col.  Henry  Watterson  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  and  that  paper 
and  the  New  York  World,  then  edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  undertook  an  active  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  changes  in  the  navigation  laws  and  more  particularly  the  old  registry 
act,  which  prohibited  the  American  flag  and  register  to  vessels,  except  those  built  in 
the  United  States.  This  movement  had  the  support  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  that 
time,  like  Senator  Beck  of  Kentucky,  Senators  Vest  and  Cockrell  of  Missouri,  Lamar 
of  Mississippi,  and  the  strong  support  of  President  Cleveland  during  his  second  admin- 
istration. The  ''free  ship  "  plank  of  1880  meant  the  admission  of  fofeign-built  ships  to 
American  registry,  which  was  not  fully  carried  out  until  the  act  of  August  18,  1914. 
The  ship  r^stry  bill  of  1914  was  in  effect  the  tardy  fulfillment  of  a  party  pledse  and 
was  an  emergency  war  measure  only  in  the  sense  that  war  conditions  niaae  puin  to 
every  one  in  Congress  the  desirability  of  its  enactment. 

To  promote  the  reform  of  our  navigation  laws  favored  in  the  national  platform  of 
1880,  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  cooperating  with  Mr.  Hurlburt  of  the  New  York  World  and 
Col.  Watterson  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  pre]^red  a  series  of  articles  criticizing 
the  navigation  laws  of  the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  These  articles  appear  in  the 
World  in  1881,  and  were  afterwards  assembled  in  a  little  book  called  "Our  merchant 
marine.  How  it  rose,  increased,  became  great,  declined,  and  decayed.  With  an 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  essential  to  its  resuscitation  and  future  prosperity,"  pub- 
lished in  the  series  of  Questions  of  the  Day,  by  Putman's  Sons,  New  York,  in  1890. 
This  book  is  still  the  standard  textbook  of  those  who  condemn  the  antiquated  naviga- 
tions laws,  although  practically  every  law  criticized  in  the  publication  has  been 
repealed  or  greatly  changed  since  1894. 

Mr.  Wells  subjected  15  statutes  to  destructive,  and  in  most  cases^  deserved,  crit- 
icism, and  I  wish  to  summarize  for  you  now  what  Congress  has  done  with  these  several 
laws. 

1.  Section  4134,  Revised  Statutes,  provided  that  an  American  vessel  ceased  to  be 
such  if  owned  in  part  by  a  person  naturalized  in  the  United  States  who,  after  acquiring 
such  ownership,  resided  for  two  years  in  a  foreign  country.  This  section  was  repealed 
by  section  16  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1897. 
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2.  Section  4133,  Revised  Statutes,  provided  that  if  a  native-born  American  citizen 
owning  any  share  in  an  American  vessel  took  up  his  residence  abroad,  the  vessel 
cea?od  to  be  an  American  vessel.  This  section  was  repealed  by  section  16  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1897. 

3.  Section  4142  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provided  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  registering  an  American  vessel  must  make  oath  "that  there  is  no  subject  or 
citizen  of  any  foreign  power  or  state  directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  trust  or  confidence, 
or  otherwise,  interested  in  such  vessel  or  in  the  profits  thereof."  Under  a  ruling  of 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  30, 1869,  this  oath  is  not  required 
in  the  case  of  vessels  owned  by  corporations.  Foreign  capital  to  an  indefinite  extent 
may  be  invested  in  corporations  owning  American  ships,  and,  as  you  are  aware, 
practically  all  ocean  steamers  are  owned  by  corporations  under  modem  business 
conditions.  Secretary  McCulloch 's  ruling  was  reaffirmed  by  Attorney  General 
Brewster  and  again  by  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  and  the  criticism  of  section 
4142,  under  current  conditions  of  ownership,  has  very  narrow  application. 

That  was  true  at  that  time,  and  it  is  true  now,  I  must  say  in  justice 
to  a  man  who  really  did  a  great  public  service. 

4.  Section  4165  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provided  that  an*  American  vessel  once 
sold  to  a  foreigner  can  not  again  receive  American  registry.  This  section  was  mate- 
riallv  modified  by  section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1897,  and  was  entirely  repealed 
by  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (to  provide  for  provisional  certificate  of  registry  of  vessels 
abroad). 

5.  The  act  of  March  6,  1872,  provided  that  material  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  trade  may  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
but  American  vessels  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  act  can  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade  only  two  months  in  the  year.  The  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  extended  this  coasting 
privilege  to  six  months  in  the  year  and  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  19l2  and  the  Under- 
wood tariff  provided  for  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  materials  for  the  construction 
of  ships,  regardless  of  whether  the  ships  be  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

6.  Section  4219,  Revised  Statutes,  remiired  every  vessel  to  pay  tonnage  tax  at  the 
rate  of  30  cents  per  ton.  By  the  acts  of  i884  and  1886  the  rate  was  reduced  to  6  cents 
a  ton  on  vessels  from  transoceanic  ports  and  3  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  from  near-by 
ports,  payable  not  to  exceed  five  times  a  year,  and  this  lower  rate  of  3  cents  a  ton  was 
reduced  to  2  cents  by  the  Payne  Tariff  Act.  In  fact,  tonnage  dues  levied  in  the 
United  States  are  now  materiallv  less  than  the  corresponding  charees  levied  in  the 
ports  of  all  European  nations,  "f  hey  amount  nowadays  to  an  annual  charge  of  about 
$1,200,000  on  a  seaborne  commerce  of  the  United  States  valued  last  year  at  $3,957,- 
000,000. 

That  was  written  in  Octoher,  and  I  think  the  revised  figures  for 
the  foreign  trade  make  it  ahout  $4,000;000,000. 

7.  Section  3114  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  a  duty  of '50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  repairs  to  American  ships  abroad.  Mr.  Wells  did  not  state  correctly  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3114,  which  applies  only  to  repairs  of  Great  Lakes  vessels  in  Canadian 
ports. 

That  never  had  any  apphcation  to  repairs  on  the  seaboard  at  all, 
but  Mr.  Well's  oversight  was  natural,  because  in  reading  the  text  of 
section  3114  anybody  would  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion  that 
he  did. 

There  is  no  duty  on  the  repairs  to  American  sea-going  vessels  effected  in  foreign 
ports. 

8.  Section  3095  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  a  vessel  under  30  tons  can 
not  be  used  to  import  anything  at  a  seaboard  port.  This  statement  is  only  partially 
correct  as  it  does  not  applv  to  parts  adjacent  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  north, 
or  to  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  very  small  vessels  under  30  tons,  of  course,  are  not 
suitable  for  foreign  voyages,  except  between  our  border  pjrts  and  the  adjacent  porta 
of  Canada  and  Mexico  by  sea. 

In  other  words,  I  did  not  think  that  criticism  at  that  time  was 
a  vaUd  one.     The  law  remains  unchanged. 

9.  The  system  of  ports  of  entry,  subparts,  and  ports  of  delivery,  established  by 
various  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  was  criticized  by  Mr.  Wells  with  good  rea- 
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son.  This  system  was  completely  changed  by  the  reorganization  of  customs  dis- 
tricts, carried  through  bv  Representative  Fitzgerald  and  approved  by  thePresident 
Taft  at  the  end  of  his  administration. 

10.  Section  4131,  Revised  Statutes.  An  alien  may  not  act  as  officer  of  a  registered 
American  vessel.  This  was  partially  repealed  by  section  2  of  the  ship  registry  act 
of  August  18,  1914,  and  by  the  President's  order  of  September  4,  issued  pursuant  to 
that  section.  Congress  at  the  coming  session  will  doubtless  determine  a  permanent 
policy  on  this  subject. 

11.  Section  4132  prohibits  an  American  citizen  from  Tegiateiing  a  foreign-built 
vessel .  This  law  was  putially  repealed  by  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912,  and  entirel  ^ 
repealed  by  the  ship  r^[i8try  act  or  free  ship  act  of  August  18,  1914. 

The  exemptions,  you  will  recall,  under  the  presidential  order  apply 
in  most  cases  only  lor  two  years.  That  period  will  run  out  in  Sep- 
tember, and  I  assume  that  this  committee,  if  it  has  not  now,  will 
have  under  consideration  the  determination  of  a  definite  policy. 
That  will  be  very  desirable,  of  course,  if  the  registry  law  is  to  remain 
to  be  practically  effective. 

12.  Section  4136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  for  American  r^:iBtry  for  a 
foreign-built  ship,  wrecked  in  the  United  States,  if  repairs  equaling  tnree-fourths 
of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  are  effected  on  the  wreck  in  American  yards.  So  far  as  ves- 
sels in  the  foreign  trade  are  concerned,  that  section  is  a  dead  letter,  as  the  wreck  can 
be  admitted  to  American  registry  for  foreign  trade  regardless  of  the  amount  of  repairs. 
The  old  law  was  reenacted,  so  mr  as  the  coastwise  trade  is  concerned,  by  the  act  of 
February  24,  1915. 

13.  Mr.  Wells  in  his  eleventh  point  deals  with  the  importation  of  equipment,  such 
as  rudders,  shafts,  etc.,  for  foreign  vessels.  It  has  nothing  to  do  witn  the  American 
merchant  marine,  altiiough  it  does  relate  to  American  commerce.  Section  17  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1897,  permitted  the  transfer,  free  of  duty,  of  articles  for  the  legitimate 
equipment  of  vessels  belonging  to  regular  lines  engaged  in  foreign  trade  from  one 
vessel  to  another  vessel  of  the  same  owner.  « 

You  see,  that  is  a  limited  repeal  of  that  requirement,  but  it  deals 
with  foreign  vessels  only  and  not  with  our  own. 

14.  Section  4347,  Revised  Statutes.  Foreim-built  vessels  can  not  enga^  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  only  feature  of  our  navigation  laws, 
designed  to  protect  American  shipbuilding,  which  remains^  on  the  statute  books. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  one  of  Mr.  Wells's  criticisms  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  Judge  Hardy;  it  was. 
Mr.  Hardy.  The  fact  is,  we  limited  our  coastwise  trade  strictly  to 
domestic-built  vessels  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir.     [Reading:] 

15.  Note. — Mr.  WeUs's  criticism  of  section  2501  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (impor- 
tation of  articles  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  requires  no  discussion,  as  the  section 
was  repealed  on  January  18,  1883,  as  noted  in  Mr.  wells's  book. 

The  campaign  for  the  re\'iflion  of  the  navigation  laws,  begun  in  1880,  you  will  see, 
has  been  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  of  which  some  of  the  very  recent  volunteers 
to  the  cause  do  not  seem  to  be  aware. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Chamberlain,  Commissioner. 

That  is  the  argument,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
criticism  of  our  so-called  ''antiquated  navigation  laws."  From  time 
to  time  Congress  has  taken  these  laws  up  and  revised  them  and,  so 
that  now  the  two  important  remaining  ones  which  Mr.  Wells  criti- 
cized, are  the  reservation  of  coasting  trade  to  American  vessels— aiid 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  strong  disposition  to  change  that — 
and  the  restriction  of  the  nationality  of  officers  of  our  ships.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  question  of  large  policy.     Some  important  maritime 
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nations  do  not  have  restrictions  of  that  kind,  but  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  I  may  interrupt  you,  in  what  way  did  the  30  cents 
tonnage  tax  hinder  American  vessels  ? 

Mr.  ClBAMBERLAiN.  It  could  not  have  hindered  them  at  all;  it  is 
applied  equally  to  American  and  foreign  ships.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  present  rates  are  very  much  less  than  those  that 
are  charged  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  I 
have  given  the  matter,  of  course,  some  attention. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  this  apply  to  foreign  ships  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes;  absolute^.  It  is  a  matter  of  entire 
eauality  under  our  treaties.  The  exceptions  are  those  nations  with 
which  we  do  not  have  treaties.  There  is  a  special  tonnage  tax  on 
them. 

Mr.  E^dmonds.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  will  you  tell  us  now  what  nations 
open  their  coastwise  trade  to  foreign  ships  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  I  recall  it,  the  only  nation  which  does  that 
absolutely  is  the  United  Kingdom,  not  the  Provinces  and  self-govern- 
ing dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Let  me  understand  the  question.  Do  you  mean  na^ 
tions  that  open  their  trade  to  foreign  flags  or  to  foreign-built  ships  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Foreign-built  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  imderstand  the  question  to  refer  to  foreign 
flags. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Does 
not  Ekigland  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserve  that  trade 
to  herself? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  the  one  exception.  That  is  entirely 
open  to  the  ships  under  buj  flag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  American  ships  trade  between  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  they  trade  l>etween  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
England  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  we  can  trade  between  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, but  we  can  not  go  from  one  Canadian  port  to  another  Canadian 
S>rt.  Between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  England,  so  far  as 
litish  and  Canadian  laws  aie  concerned,  navigation  is  precisely  the 
same  as  navigation  between  England  and  some  foreign  country; 
and  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  it  is  the  same  as  navigation  between 
Canada  and  a  foreign  coimtry. 

Mr.  Hardy,  Then  an  American  ship  could  trade  between  English 
ports? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  United  Kingdom  ports.  Or  it  could  trade 
between  Montreal  and  Liverpool  without  any  difficulty? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  there  is  no  other  nation  that  does  not  reserve  its 
coastwise  business  to  itself  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  rule  that  most  nations  have — there  are 
some  slight  exceptions — ^is  the  rule  of  reciprocit v :  '  *  We  will  allow  your 
ships  to  go  into  our  coasting  trade  if  you  will  allow  our  ships  to  go 
into  your  coasting  trade."  But  if  you  will  stop  to  think  of  the 
vast  difference  in  coasting  trades  you  will  see  tnat  reciprocity  in 
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some    instances    would    be    a    matter    of    swapping    dollars    for 
cents.     For    example,    what    is    the    coast    of    Germany?     It    is 

f  Tactically  nothing.  On  the  North  Sea,  it  is  less  than  "l^OO  miles, 
am  sure,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  miles.  Now, 
you  see,  the  entrance  into  that  trade  would  be  a  privilege  that 
would  not  be  worth  having. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  it  be  permissible  for  an  American  ship  to  take 
a  cargo  from  Quebec,  for  instance,  to  Vancouver  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No.  That,  you  see,  is  between  two  Canadian 
ports. 

Mr.  Loud..  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Here  is  the  rule  of  Canada  and  the  other 
British  self -governing  dominions:  That  the  ships  of  any  nation  can 
engage  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Canada  between  Canadian  ports  if 
the  other  nation  will  admit  ships  under  the  British  flag  to  engage  in 
its  coasting  trade.  Norway,  for  example,  has  such  an  arrangement. 
The  ships  of  Norway  can  carry  between  Canadian  ports,  and  in  return 
for  that  privilege  British  ships  are  permitted  to  carry  between  ports 
on  the  coast  oi  Norway. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  treaties  of  comity  of  that  kind  has 
England  now,  and  with  wnat  countries  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  are  seven  or  eight  of  them.  I  have  the 
list  at  my  office. 

Mr.  Loud.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  detrimental  effect  upon 
our  merchant  marine  of  the  existing  laws  as  to  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Before  you  get  away  from  this  point  I  should  like  to 
ask  vou  this:  You  have  stated  that  an  American  ship  may  engage 
in  tne  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom;  that  is,  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Is  it  not  true  that  Great  Britain 
practically  protects  her  coastwise  trade  by  charging  a  larger  tonna^ 
tax  and  port  dues  on  foreign  ships  in  that  trade  than  it  charges  tEe 
British  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  have  heard  that,  and  you  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
to  know. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  you  will  show  me  your  authority  for  that 
I  may  be  able  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  can  find  it  out  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Rules  and  the  port  rules. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  We  have  both  of  those  at  the  office  and  I  have 
given  them  some  attention. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  we  not  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which 
directly  forbids  her  charging  heavier  aues  to  our  ships  than  to  her 
own? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Since  1815, 1  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  1828. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Curry.  How  about  light  charges  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  are  not  heavy.  The  British  changed 
their  law  to  correspond  with  our  law  as  nearly  as  you  can  reduce 
shillings  to  cents.  I  think  w^here  we  charge  30  cents  they  charge 
28 J  cents — as  near  as  they  can  get  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  recently  a  real  effort  made  to 
criticize  the  navigation  laws,  and  I  have  it  here.    It  was  the  effort 
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made  by  a  committee  of  which  Capt.  Dollar  was  one  member  and 
Capt.  Allan  Lockhurst,  American  superintendent  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  was  another.  There  were  one  or  two  other 
members  whose  names  at  this  moment  I  do  not  recall.  They  were 
appointed,  you  will  all  recall,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
There  was  quite  an  assemblage  here  at  Secretary  McAdoo's  office 
to  take  up  shipping  and  other  matters.  They  reduced  their  criticisms 
to  writing,  and  I  have  prepared  copies  for  the  members  of  the  com* 
mittee.  I  mi?ht  say  that  tne  references  to  the  navigation  laws  are  to 
the  edition  oi  1911  and  not  the  new  edition  of  1915,  and  I  think  you 
gentlemen  have  them.    [Reading:] 

After  we  have  permission  to  import  forei^-built  ships  and  give  them  the  American 
flag  the  next  ana  all-important  consideration  is  that  we  must  have  our  laws  amended 
and  changed  so  as  to  permi^t  us  to  successfully  operate  our  ships  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  compeution  with  thoee  of  all  nations.  The  American  shipowner  asks  no  advantagje 
of  any  kind  or  description  over  foreign  competitors,  but  we  must  be  put  on  a  fair 
competitive  basis.    Tnerefore  the  following  cnanges  are  essential  and  necessary: 

Page  30  of  navigation  laws: 

The  measurement  to  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  Great  Britain,  so 
that  the  American  ships  will  have  the  same  measurement. 

Page  54,  section  62,  of  naAdgation  laws: 

Any  officer  8er\ing  on  foreign  ships  that  will  be  transferred  to  the  American  register 
ahall  1  e  entitled  to  sene  in  a  like  capacity  for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  one 
year,  if  he  shall  have  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen,  then  on 
examination  he  can  get  American  papers. 

The  President's  order,  as  you  aU  well  know,  covers  that  for  the 
time  being.  The  permanent  policy,  I  take  it,  will  be  settled  by  this 
committee  and  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Greene,  is  not  that  determined  by  the  President  for  a  term 
of  vears — seven  years  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  it  is  determined  as  to  the  continuance  of 
officers  that  are  on  ships  which  have  been  admitted  or  that  will  be 
admitted  up  to  Septemoer.    After  that  it  does  not  hold. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  it  runs  for  the  term  of  seven  years? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  those  that  ajre  now  on  board;  yes. 

Page  116  of  navigation  laws,  fusible  plugs: 

Inasmuch  as  these  are  not  required  or  used  by  the  ships  of  any  other  country,  these 
diould  be  abandoned. 

That  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
spection service  and  I  am  not  competent  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  very  trivial  matter,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  a  large  matter.  It  certainly  can  not 
be  Ciilled  a  handicap  on  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  a  fusible  plug  is  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  little  plug  of  brass  with  a  soft  metal  in- 
side of  it  that  will  melt  as  the  temperature  rises,  I  do  not  remember  to 
what  degree,  but  at  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  danger  point. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  McAllister,  will  you  explain  that  for  us  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  This  fusible  plug  is  a  precautionary  measure 
that  they  use  for  boilers.  In  the  table  sheet  ui  the  back  connection 
of  the  Scotch  boiler  they  insert  a  little  plug.  In  the  interior  of  this 
plug  is  a  composition  of  metals  which  melt  easily.  If  the  water  gets 
down  below  this  plug  the  temperature  rises  so  high  as  to  melt  this 
fusible  alloy,  and  that  will  blow  out  and  give  warning  that  the  water 

is  low. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  m  the  interest  of  safety  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  safety;  but  there  is, 
no  ship  in  the  United  States  Navy  using  it  to-day,  and  there  is  no 
revenue  cutter  which  uses  it  to-day.  They  have  other  precautionary 
measures  which  do  not  make  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  nothing  but  a  safety  valve  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  is  really  a  little  safety  appliance;  yes,  sir. 
they  cost  from  $3  to  $5  apiece.  They  are  not  expensive,  but  what 
the  ship  people  complain  of  is  the  delay  and  bother  of  fitting  them. 
They  have  to  insert  new  plugs  each  year,  and  they  have  to  cool  the 
boilers  down  to  put  them  in.     It  is  more  bother  than  expense  really. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  it  involves  delajr  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Delay;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  dispensed  with  without  militating 
against  safety  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  As  I  say,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the /Toast 
Patrol  dispensed  with  them  long  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  they  have  in  lieu  of  them  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  We  simply  watch  the  water.  We  have  water 
gauges  and  gauge  cocks,  and  we  do  not  allow  the  water  to  get  down. 

!&.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  very  necessary,  with  a  man  that  is  not  par- 
ticularly careful  that  he  be  provided  with  a  sort  of  automatic  saiety 
valve? 

Capt.  McAllister.  There  should  be  no  steam  boilers  operated  that 
do  not  have  men  to  watch  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Curry.  Are  there  any  engineers  employed  in  the  American 
merchant  marine  that  are  not  quaUfied  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  the  engineers  in  the  American  merchant 
marine  are  the  equal  of  any  anywhere. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  takes  a  man  from  10  to  15  years  to  work  up  to  be 
an  engineer.  By  that  time  if  he  does  not  know*his  business  he  ought 
to  get  out  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  not  our  navigation  laws  require  water  tenders! 

Capt.  McAllister.  I  think  they  do;  and  they  are  very  essential 
men,  too. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  one  of  the  things  complained  of.  With 
fusible  plugs  and  water  tenders  both  we  ought  to  have  pretty  safe 
boilers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  just  suggested  to  me  here  that  we  had  a  vessel 
last  year  where  the  fusible  plug  failed  to  fuse,  and  the  result  was  aa 
explosion  of  the  boiler  with  the  killing  of  ei^ht  men,  on  the  Ohio 
River.     It  seems  to  me  we  need  some  safety  device  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  is  a  rule  of  the  department.  Sometimes  the  laws 
are  blamed  for  what  possibly  are  proper  rules  of  the  department. 
The  water  tender  is  not  required  by  law.  No  foreign  government 
requires,  either  by  their  rules  or  by  law,  water  tenders  on  ships.  Our 
rufes  of  the  department  do  require  them.  So  that  is  an  extra  expense; 
it  is  simply  an  expense  that  is  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment and  could  be  rectified  by  repealing  the  rules.  If  they  ought  to 
be  retained,  they  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  plugs  are  a  statutory  provision. 
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Mr.  CuBRT.  But  the  water  tenders  are  simply  a  regulation  of  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Chahberlad^.  Quite  so.     [Reading:] 

PiBge  118,  section  128,  of  navigation  laws: 

In  importing  ships  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  the  places  stamped  previous  to  the 
construction  of  the  boiler;  therefore  this  should  be  modified  so  as  to  accept  stamping 
and  certificate  of  the  nation  under  whose  supervision  the  boilers  are  built;  in  other 
words,  the  steamer  as  she  stands  with  her  country's  certificate  shall  be  accepted. 

This,  you  will  find,  is  covered  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1897.  It 
covers  that  fact  quite  fully.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  over- 
looked that. 

Page  119,  section  131,  of  navigation  laws: 

Our  law  provides  that  once  a  year  there  shall  be  applied  a  hydrostatic  pressure  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  the  steam  pressure.  Except  Canada,  this  is  not  required  by  any 
other  nation;  therefore  this  should  be  given  up  except  in  the  case  where  the  inspector 
thinks  the  boiler  from  any  cause  has  been  weakened. 

That  is  purely  the  steamboat-inspection  statute,  and  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  whatever.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  discussion  off  and  on  for  years.  You  will  recall  that 
there  was  some  talk  of  that  over  at  the  London  conference  from  time  to 
time. 

Page  123,  section  133,  of  navigation  laws: 

All  steel  ships  should  have  the  bulkheads  run  from  the  tank  top  up  to  the  main  or 
weather  deck.  All  such  vessels  should  have  a  water-tight  double  bottom.  No  vessel 
that  will  be  built  hereafter  to  carry  passengers  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  hav- 
ing a  double  bottom. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of  that  proposition,  it  is  not  in  the 
law  now.  It  certainly  is  not  a  handicap  to  American  ships.  It  is 
not  an  *' antiquated  navigation  law'';  it  is  a  new  bill  that  you  may 
deem  it  wise  to  enact. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  carry  out  the  international  convention 
on  safety  devices  at  sea  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  new 
ships,  alt  nations  will  approve  the  construction  in  the  interest  of  safety. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  will  be  amply  covered,  and  a  great  many 
other  things,  too. 

Pac^e  132,  section  139,  of  Navigation  Laws: 

Yeaseb  not  permitted  to  carry  passengers  or  those  having  passenger  certificates  for 
limited  number  should  be  allowed  to  carry  workmen  from  one  place  to  another  in 
the  United  States  whsre  they  will  be  required  to  handle  cargo  or  while  doing  repair 
work  on  the  ship. 

That  is  permissible  now,  and  I  do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  the 
criticism, 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  must  have  had  the  idea  that  our  coastwise 
navigation  laws  forbid  it — about  which  I  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  just  refers  to  men  who  are  engaged  in 
repair  work  on  the  ship.  They  are  not  passengers  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  under  the  law  as  it  exists  one  of 
these  vessels,  while  it  could  not  carry  passengers  from  one  port  to 
another,  could  on  its  return  voyage,  for  instance,  from  New  York  to 
Gijlveston,  carry  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  a  vessel 
went  quite  that  distance.     Usually  they  go  just  a  short  distance,  as 
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from  the  dock  to  a  repair  yard  which  is  somewhere  near  by.  Very 
seldom  is  it  farther  than  from  New  York  to  some  of  the  Delaware  Bay 
shipyards,  and  sometimes  not  even  that  far. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Strictly  speaking,  those  men  are  passengers,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  that  mav  be  a  question.  I  am  very 
sure  we  have  held  in  the  case  of  stevedores  that  they  are  not,  and  if 
this  case  came  up  I  think  there  would  be  a  similar  ruling.  At  all 
events,  you  will  see  it  is  such  a  detail,  a  thing  that  happens  so  seldom, 
it  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  chargea  as  a  serious  statutory  drawbacK 
on  the  development  of  American  shipping. 

Page  134,  section  140,  of  navigation  laws: 

The  law  at  present  is  that  when  a  ship's  inspection  certificate  expiree  she  miut  stop 
at  the  United  States  port  that  she  is  in,  even  if  there  are  no  InspectorB  there  but  have 
to  come  from  a  distant  port.  All  vessels  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  their  home 
port  for  inspection,  provided  that  the  time  occupied  does  not  exceed  15  days.  Owners 
then  are  able  to  look  after  and  superintend  the  repairs  which  generally  can  be  done 
cheaper  and  quicker  at  the  home  port  than  at  other  places. 

That  is  also  a  matter  of  sufficient  inspection  laws,  about  which  I 
really  do  not  care  to  express  anv  opinion.  Of  course  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  if  you  have  enougn  inspectors  that  situation  will  not 
arise. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  are  the  head  of  that  department  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  of  steamboat  inspection;  that  is  quite 
distinct.    Gen.  UHler  is  the  head. 

Pa^e  136,  section  141,  of  navigation  laws: 

This  provides  that  the  licensed  officers  must  point  out  all  the  defects  and  imper- 
fections known  to  them,  in  the  hull,  equipment,  and  boilers. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  a  recent  law? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  was  just  passed  a  short  time  ago. 

This  should  read  that  on  arrival  at  any  port  thev  shall  immediately  communicate 
with  the  owners  and  report  any  defects  or  impenections  in  the  ship  as  well  as  to 
report  to  the  inspectors. 

That  is  not  '^antiquated,"  because  that  was  only  passed  a  year 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  add  that  to  this  provision, 
''that  licensed  officers  must  point  out  all  defects  immediately." 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  have  them  do  it  at  once  rather  than  to  have 
them  delay  until  they  get  ready  to  sail  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  My  recollection  is — although  that  is  also  a 
steamboat-inspection  rule  and  I  ought  not  to  say  anything  about 
it — that  this  was  substantially  the  law  imtil  it  was  cnanged  about 
a  year  or  so  ago. 

"jlie  Chairman.  The  only  change  in  the  law — if  I  know  what  you 
are  referring  to — is  this:  Officers  on  vessels  may  complain  of  defects 
or  insufficient  equipment  directly  to  the  inspector  and  without  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  tne  fact  come  to  the  ship  owner.  Heretofore  the 
officer  has  been  under  restraint;  he  was  afraid  to  make  complaint 
for  fear  he  would  be  discharged.  Now,  if  a  communication  is  made 
to  the  inspector  the  inspector,  of  course,  verifies  for  himself  whether 
or  not  the  conditions  exist.  It  is  to  prevent  that  restraint  on  the 
captain  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  safety  to  the  ships. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  object  to  that  at  all,  but  from  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  read  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  that  when  a 
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vessel  arrived  in  port  these  defects  should  be  reported  at  once  rather 
than  delay  until  the  vessel  was  about  ready  to  sail  and  then  report  a 
defect  and  have  to  wait  and^et  it  fixed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  An  omcer  ought  to  do  that  anyway,  without 
having  an  act  of  Congress  to  tell  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  so  myself,  but  it  ought  to  be  provided  that 
the  defects  shall  be  remedied  when  the  vessel  arrives  in  port  rather 
than  allow  it  to  be  delayed  until  they  get  ready  to  sail.  There  ought 
to  be  some  definite  time. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (reading) : 

Page  136,  section  141  of  navigation  laws: 

After  the  licensed  oflicer  has  signed  the  articles  he  should  be  compelled  to  proceed 
with  the  ship  unless  through  sickness  or  some  reasonable  cause. 

That  in  a  sense  is  a  criticism  of  the  lack  of  law,  not  a  criticism  of  an 
existing  law.  That  is  a  steamboat-inspection  matter — aU  matters 
pertaining  to  licensed  officers  are — and  you  would  not  expect  me  to 
go  into  a  questio9  of  that  kind. 

Pa^  166.  section  183  of  navigation  laws: 

This  section  provides  that  it  will  be  illegal  for  any  person  to  board  a  ship  until  she  is 
completely  moored  without  permission  of  the  master.  This  should  read  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  board  a  ship  at  anchorage  or  dock  or  any  place  where  she  is  without 
first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  captain  or  the  ofRcer  in  charge.  The  penalty 
provided  for  in  this  section  should  remain. 

That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessarily  a  matter  for  legislation 
at  all.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  If  the  captain 
chooses  to  say  you/an  not  come  on  board,  you  can  not,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  That  is  the  way  it  works  practically.  So  far  as  the 
large  companies  are  concerned  which  have  extensive  docks  and  piers, 
they  have  fences,  as  you  will  recall,  and  a  man  can  not  get  on  the  pier 
unless  he  has  a  pass,  which  is  a  perfectly  proper  matter  of  internal 
administration  oi  the  company  or  the  ship.  .  It  nardly  seems  to  me  \o 
be  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  congressional  action  when  men  can  do  it 
themselves.    But  you  may  think  differently  about  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  Under  the  police  regulations  of  some  States,  are  not 
the  captains  required  to  permit  certain  people  aboard  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Only  those  who  come  for  public  purposes,  such 
as  quarantine  officers  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  tney  should.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  criticism  means. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  can  not  fence  off  a  wharf  in  most  States,  be- 
cause the  State  law  says  that  the  opening  to  a  water  front  is  pubhc 
property,  and  they  must  provide  passageway  through  there  for  any- 
Dody  ttat  has  business  there.  I  nave  been  forced,  in  the  case  of  a 
wharf  of  mine  in  Philadelphia,  to  have  an  open  gate  at  all  times  and  a 
watchman  to  let  people  in  and  out.  If  they  want  to  have  access  to  a 
boat,  we  have  to  let  them  go  in. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  you  do  not  lease  the  wharf  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  lease  the  wharf,  and  I  am  forced  to  put  a  watchman 
there  and  have  an  open  gateway  there  to  let  people  ffo  in  and  out 
that  have  boats  moored  there  or  are  going  to  have  ooats  moored 
there.    That  is  a  State  regulation  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  desirable,  too,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes;  but  I  really  think  a  captain  should  have  the 
privilege,  and  that  he  has  the  privilege,  of  preventing  anybody  from 
getting  on  his  boat. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  matter  did  not  strike  me  generally  as  a 
proper  subject  for  Federal  legislation.    [Reading:] 

Pa^es  118  and  119,  section  129^  of  navigation  laws,  revised  edition,  April  5, 1913: 
This  provides  that  the  local  inspectors  shall  designate  the  number  of  officers  and 
engineer's  crew  that  are  necessary  for  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship — 

All  this  part  has  been  modified  in  some  respects  by  the  passage  of 
the  seamen  s  act — 

On  American  ships  they  have  been  putting  on  considerably  more  men,  especially 
in  the  engine  room,  than  are  carried  by  foreign  ships.  The  number  of  men  that 
they  should  put  on  should  be  limited  to  the  same  number  that  all  similar  foreign 
ships  are  permanently  carrying. 

That,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  valid  criticism,  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
law  but  a  criticism  of  the  acts  of  individual  inspectors  here  and 
there,  which  are  always  subject  to  review,  first,  by  the  supervising 
inspector  of  the  district,  and  then  in  the  last  analysis  by  appeal  to 
the  Supervising  Inspector  General  at  Washington.  It  certainly  is 
not  a  vahd  criticism  against  the  law;  it  may  at*  times  be  a  valid 
criticism  agaijist  the  acts  of  individual  inspectors. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  strange  law  if  we  told  our 
inspectors,  ^^You  must  conform  to  what  some  other  coimtry  does 
witn  reference  to  the  number  of  officers?'' 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  law  to 
enforce. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  it  would  be  next  to  a  '^fooP'  law,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  it  were  a  fool  law,  I  can  not  believe  for  a 
minute  that  Congress  would  pass  it,  Judge.  It  might  be  a  fool  bill. 
OLaughter.] 

This  next  paragraph  will  particularly  interest  you,  Judge: 

On  pase  2  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  requires  that  all  ships  of  a  thousand  tons 
or  over  snail  carry  three  mates,  this  should  be  changed  to  read  2,000  tons  shall  carry 
three  mates. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  a  reference  to  the  Hardy  mates  act. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  an  antiquated  law,  at  any  rate  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  antiquated;  we  aU  know  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  these  shipowners  recommend  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  is  tiieir  criticism  of  the  *^  antiquated  navi- 
gation laws''  that  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  suppose  they  think  that  our  friend  Hardy's  law 
ought  to  have  been  antiquated. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  that  subject, 
by  the  way,  some  time  or  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  law  that  cast  its  shadow  before  it  and 
destroyed  our  merchant  marine  before  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  [reading]: 

Temporary  register  of  a  ship:  Rules  and  regulations  should  be  laid  down  so  th&t, 
88  in  the  present  crisis  caused  bv  the  European  war,  a  ship  should  be  able  to  obtain 
the  American  flag  without  any  delay  while  in  a  foreign  port  to  bring  her  temporarily 
to  this  country. 

That  bill  was  imder  way  at  the  time  this  criticism  was  written.  It 
was  passed,  and  is  the  act  of  March  4,  1915.  So  of  course  that  criti* 
cism  should  be  withdrawn. 

Apprentices:  Any  ship  carrying  American  boys  as  apprentices  should  have  a  rebate 
from  her  tonnage  dues  amounting  to  |50  a  year  for  every  apprentice  carried. 
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You  can  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth.     I  will  not  go  into  that. 

A  continuous  discharge  certificate  book  shall  be  carried  by  all  men  in  the  merchant 
marine  service,  which  is  a  certificate  of  character  and  efficiency  showing  on  what 
ships  the  man  has  served  and  the  time.  This  is  essential^  as  it  will  make  it  easier 
to  get  efficient  and  competent  men. 

I  might  say  that  a  great  many  years  ago  I  tried  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  but  its  success,  you  will  see,  depends  on  the 
seaman  keeping  the  book  and  his  discharges. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  keep  them  in  the  Navy  apparently. 

Mr.  Chamberi^in.  They  do,  because  they  get  all  sorts  of  privileges 
as  the  result  of  keeping  them.  I  was  rather  sanguine  in  those  days, 
when  I  was  much  younger  than  I  am  now,  that  the  men  would  take 
this  up,  because  on  the  basis  of  these  certificates  of  discharge  a  man 
gets  admission,  for  example,  into  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  New  York, 
and  they  get  other  advantages  in  the  way  of  marine-hospital  treat- 
ment and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  as  a  voluntary  proposition  it 
failed.  That  of  course  is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  carried  out  very 
suci^essfully  unless  the  seamen  themselves  are  willing  to  keep  these 
books. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  do  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  the  Navy  conditions  and  the  merchant 
marine  conditions  are  quite  different.    [Reading:] 

Where  licensed  officers  and  engineers  combine  t>o  compel  us  to  put  on  more  men 
on  board  the  ship  than  the  ship's  license  calls  for,  some  drastic  measures  should  be 
taken  to  deal  with  licenses. 

That  is  another  licensed-officer  matter  and  comes  imder  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  combination 
of  men,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  statute  could  regiilate 
that  if  you  tried.  And  then  there  is  the  question  of  the  disposition 
to  do  it. 

Sto¥raways.    They  should  be  prosecuted  for  trespass  and  imprisoned. 

There  has  been  a  bill  to  that  effect  before  Congress  off  and  on  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  draft  of  a  bill  here  now.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  work  it  out,  but  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  there  is  ever  time  to  consider  it  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  serious  opposition.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
has  not  attracted  attention. 

That  is  a  summary  of  the  objections  of  several  gentlemen  who  are 
certainly  among  the  most  competent  men  to  criticize  the  navigation 
laws,  and  it  was  the  result  of  careful  study.  I  take  it  that  it  fairly 
represents  the  criticism 

Mr.  Hardt.  As  a  serious  criticism  it  is  almost  comical,  is  it  noti 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  There  is  one  thing  here  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
and  I  would  like  to  get  some  information  on  it.  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  information  and  I  have  not  been  able  to.  That  is  the  proposi- 
tion of  how  the  American  system  of  registration  handicaps,  so  far  as 
cost  of  operation  is  concerned,  American  ships  in  foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  reserved  the  matter  of  measurement  for 
the  lasty  because  it  is  a  matter  quite  apart. 

Mr.  CxjRRY.  You  mentioned  this  measurement  proposition  at  the 
start? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  and  I  have  reserved  that  to  this  time, 
and  I  will  go  ahead  now  if  you  wish.  The  criticism  is  not  at  the 
present  time  a  valid  one,  because  we  have  abnost  identically  the 
measurement  regulations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  laws,  in  fact, 
will  give  certain  kinds  of  ships  less  tonnage  than  the  British  laws  do. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  Redfield,  referred  to  that  yesterday.  It  will  give 
the  ships  less  tonnage  in  these  respects 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  one  of  the  direct  charges  against  the  laws,  and 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  wherein  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
American  ships. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  There  have  been  times 
when  it  was 

Mr.  Curry.  Please  take  your  time  so  we  can  get  this  information. 
It  is  not  only  for  us  but  for  people  who  are  probably  misinformed 
on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  want  you  to  make  that  as  clear  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  first  place,  in  considering  the  matter  of 
ship's  tonnage  you  want  to  dismiss  from  jour  mind  all  thought  of 
weight.  The  term  '*  ton''  has  not  anything  to  do  with  weight  at  alL 
It  refers  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  ship,  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 
The  gross  tonnage  is  the  entire  cubical  contents  of  the  ship.  That 
cubical  content  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  spaces:  The  spaces  that 
result  in  a  revenue  to  the  ship — namely,  those  that  are  aevoted  to 
the  carrying  of  cargo  and  the  carrying  of  passengers,  from  which  the 
ship  makes  money;  and  the  spaces  that  cost  money — namely,  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  crew,  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  engines,  the 
bunkers,  the  coal  for  the  boilers  to  make  the  steam,  and  a  few  minor 
matters,  such  as  the  hpatswain's  stores,  the  chart  room,  and  several 
other  details. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  entire  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  includes  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  interior  of  the  ship,  added  to  which  is  the 
cubical  contents  of  everything  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  that  is  inclosed, 
figured  on  the  basis  of  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Permanently  inclosed.  That  is  the  gross  ton- 
nage. Now,  that  being  determined  by  measurement,  you  next 
determine  what  to  take  out.  The  engine-room  spaces,  the  bunkers, 
the  crew's  quarters,  and  these  other  minor  matters  are  measured  and 
taken  out  from  the  gross  tonnage.  What  is  left  is  the  net  registered 
tonnage,  on  which  most  ship  charges  are  imposed — for  example,  our 
tonnage  taxes  in  this  country.  They  are  about  the  only  Federal 
charges  that  we  will  have. 

To  go  back  again,  the  system  now  in  general  use  by  maritime 
nations — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  exception  to  it — is  what  is  called 
the  Moorsom  system,  which  was  developed  in  England  in  1855  or  1856 
by  a  man  named  Moorsom,  although  its  foimoation  was  laid  by  a 
Jrench  marine  architect. 

The  chances  for  difference  in  the  application  of  the  system  arise 
from  the  necessary  ambiguity  of  the  words.  You  can  not  very  well 
help  that.  Up  to  1882  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provided  simply 
lor  the  ascertainment  of  the  gross  tonnage.  We  made  no  deductions 
whatever  to  determine  the  net  tonnage.  Consequently  up  to  1882 
the  American  ship  would  pay  charges  on  its  entire  cubical  contents; 
the  foreign  ship,  more  particularly  the  British  ship,  would  not.  It 
would  pay  on  the  remamder  after  the  machinery  spaces  and  all  that 
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sort  of  thin^  had  been  deducted.  It  would  pay  only  on  the  net  ton- 
nage. At  tnat  time  the  criticism  of  our  measurement  laws  would 
have  been  perfectly  valid,  and  it  was  a  very  important  factor.  Con- 
gress in  1882  corrected  that  in  part. 

A  sailing  vessel,  of  course,  is  pretty  nearly  aU  car^o  space.  The 
amount  that  is  required  for  the  crew,  for  the  boatswam's  stores,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  is  very  small,  so  you  can  dismiss  that.  That  is 
the  same  everywhere,  and  there  has  never  been  any  question  about 
that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

"Wnen  you  come  to  the  deductions  for  engines  and  the  accompany- 
ing coal  bunkers  there  are  two  distinct  rufes  which  are  really  quite 
radically  different.  Without  going  into  the  details,  because  they  are 
quite  elaborate—;!  might  say  that  this  matter  was  taken  up  fully  in 
my  report  for  1911  if  anybody  has  curiosity  enough  to  go  into  it. 

The  two  rules  for  the  deduction  of  propelling  power  are  called,  first, 
the  Danube  rule,  and,  second,  the  board  of  trade  rule,  which  is  the 
rule  employed  by  the  British  Government  and  it  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally adopted.  Without  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  differences 
between  tne  two  systems  I  will  say  that  the  Danube  rule  in  the 
case  of  most  ships  makes  a  much  less  deduction  for  propelling  power, 
and  consequently  it  increases  the  net  tonnage  on  whicn  charges  are 

{faid.  The  act  of  1882  which  I  spoke  of  applied  th^  Danube  rule. 
n  other  words,  it  reduced  but  continued  the  handicap.  Before  1882 
we  did  not  have  any  deductions.  It  was  an  improvement,  but  it  did 
not  bring  our  law  up  to  the  current  British  practice  and  tne  practice 
of  most  other  maritmie  nations.  The  Danube  rule  is  the  rule  applied 
under  the  Suez  Canal  measurement  and  the  Panama  Canal  measure- 
ment. Those  are  money-making  concerns;  they  want  to  get  just  as 
much  revenue  as  they  can,  of  course,  so  they  make  the  smallest  de- 
duction for  machinery,  thus  creating  the  lai^est  net  tonnage.  By 
1895  the  Fry e  measurement  law  was  passed,  and  we  changeo  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  rule,  and  since  1895  we  have  had  the  same 
rule. 

The  remaining  factor,  which  is  really  quite  important,  depended  on 
the  different  interpretations  of  the  words  ^^  permanent  closed-m 
space.''  That  refers,  of  course,  to  spaces  on  the  upper  deck;  and  down 
in  the  hull  of  the  ship.  You  can  see  there  is  a  great  chance  for  differ- 
ence between  men  as  to  what  should  be  regarded  as  permanently 
inclosed  and  what  should  not.  For  example,  take  this  room.  If 
you  take  the  doors  off  and  the  windows  out  someone  might  say,  ^  ^That 
room  is  not  permanently  inclosed;  it  is  open  there,  open  there,  and 
open  there."  .  If  you  put  the  doors  and  windows  in  a  man  might  say, 
'^That  is  permanently  inclosed;  the  windows  are  shut  and  the  doors 
are  shut.''  Another  man  might  come  along  and  say,  ''Oh,  no;  that 
is  not  permanently  inclosed.  You  can  open  the  doors  and  you  can 
open  tne  windows.'* 

You  might  have  this  situation.  The  doors  might  be  taken  off  and 
the  windows  taken  out,  but  you  mi^ht  have  angles  running  up  and 
down  the  sides  where  you  could  shp  in  planks  and  calk  them  up. 
Then  one  man  would  say,  ''Yes;  that  is  permanently  inclosed." 
Another  man  would  say,  ''No;  those  things  are  put  in  there  only 
temporarily."  I  am  stating  only  the  simplest  of  cases  that  occur  to 
me;  there  are  all  sorts  of  chances  for  different  interpretations  of  the 
words  "permanently  dosed-in  spaces." 
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The  British  interpretation  of  that  phrase  has  been  in  the  way  of 
greater  liberality.  That  is,  practically  anything  they  could  call  an 
open  space  they  have  called  an  open  space.  The  tendency  of  our 
regulations  for  years  was  to  apply  the  strictest  construction;  any- 
thing that  we  could  call  closed  m  we  would  call  closed  in. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  that  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  rules  of  your  department  have  been  to  consider 
as  net  tonnage  everything  tnat  could  possibly  be  considered  as  net 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  say  that  is  the  tendency. 

Mr.  Curry,  And  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  is  to  eliminate  as  much 
as  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  in  a  general  way  describes  the  tendencies. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  dejiartment  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  yes;  and  as  I  say  we  have  changed  that 
gradually  from  time  to  time.  The  question  is  not  about  an  act  of 
Congress,  but  about  the  technical  meaning  of  words.  The  critioL^m 
is  not  a  legitimate  charge  against  the  law,  but  it  is  a  fair  charge 
against  the  administration  of  the  laws.  I  might  say  that  years  ago 
we  began  modifying  that  and  tending  toward  the  British  riile. 

But  there^s  another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  about  the  British 
rule.  Take  this  room,  with  the  doors  out  and  the  windows  off,  with 
this  table  in  it.  The  British  would  call  that  an  open  space.  If  this 
table  represents  cargo,  then  under  the  British  system  a  specific  law 
provides  for  the  measurement  of  what  Ls  called  deck  cargo,  which  is 
carffo  in  these  so-called  open  spaces.  They  would  measure  the 
table  and  say,  ''While  the  wnole  space  is  open,  tins  space  occupied  by 
cargo  we  are  going  to  measure  in  and  charge  you  light  dues  on  that 
space.'*  The  British  law  covers  that ;  the  LTiiited  States  law  does  not. 
We  have  no  authority  to  do  that  at  all.  We  would  have  to  measure 
the  whole  space  or  none  of  it.  We  have  to  say  that  this  entire  spac^ 
shall  be  counted  or  it  shall  not  be  counteil.  The  British  law  savs, 
'*We  will  not  count  the  space  if  the  space  Is  empty;  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  space  we  will  make  you  pay  for  space  so  occupied  tiy 
cargo. 

That  situation  was  perfectly  well  known  and  fully  explained  at  the 
time  the  measurement  law  of  1895  was  passed.    And  I  may  say 

Mr.  Curry.  That  was  taken  up  by  Senator  Frye. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  I  say,  in  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  we 
have  had  to  consider  that  matter  all  the  while,  that  we  could  not  go 
half  way  as  the  British  can,  because  we  do  not  have  the  laws  that 
would  authorize  us  to  do  that.  We  could  not  charge  for  the  deck 
car^o  and  let  the  rest  go  clear,  so  we  considered  we  had  to  lean  toward 
taking  it  aU.  That  is  the  revenue  theory,  and  it  is  the  usual  theory 
of  all  Government  officers. 

Mr.  Curry.  Under  the  conditions  we  have  in  our  merchant  marine, 
do  you  not  think  we  could  be  a  httle  more  Uberal  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  some  years  we  have  gradually  been  modify- 
ing these  rules,  with  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  greater  liberality. 
But  I  have  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  make  the  change,  which  is 
quite  radical — to  take  the  British  rules  in  toto.  After  you  passed  the 
snip-registry  act,  which  suspended  the  measurement  laws  and  other 
laws  altogether,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  act  was  an  instruction  to 
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modify  our  regulations.  In  fact,  when  we  were  considering  the  draft 
of  the  ship-registry  act,  you  will  doubtless  recall,  Judge,  when  you 
and  Mr.  Underwood  were  in  my  office,  we  took  up  the  question  of 
measurement,  and  I  stated  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  cover 
that  in  the  bill  because  it  could  be  done  by  regulation.  6ut  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  put  that  into  the  law,  and  I  have  regarded  that 
as  an  expression  by  Congress,  although  it  was  not  in  terms,  in  favor 
of  the  British  rules.  Also,  if  we  did  not,  we  would  have  this  singular 
situation.  We  would  have  these  150  and  odd  ships  that  were  ad- 
mitted with  this  very  considerable  deduction,  and  our  own  ships — 
the  few  with  shelter  decks — in  this  country  would  not  have  it. 

That  act  was  passed  August  18.  Early  in  September  we  sent 
aromid  word  to  all  collectors  that  anybody  who  applied  for  remeasure- 
ment  of  these  shelter-deck  spaces  could  apply  to  our  office  for  ap- 
proval of  remeasurement.  We  asked  them  to  pass  that  word  around 
among  all'  interested  persons.  Nobody  heeded  it.  Nobody  applied. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  never  built  very  many  of 
these  shelter-deck  ships — very  few  of  them,  indeed.  We  have 
adopted  different  types.  It  mav  be  said  that  the  reason  we  have 
not  Duilt  them  was  tnat  they  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  de- 
duction. That  may  be,  but  there  are  other  advantages  connected 
with  the  other  style  of  ship.  The  American-Hawaiian  ships,  for 
example,  are  not  shelter-deck  ships,  and  they  are  the  principal  cargo 
ships  we  have.  They  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  any  change  imder 
this  new  rule;  they  measure  the  same  under  the  British  rules  and 
under  our  rules.  It  has  only  been  within  a  relatively  short  time  that 
we  have  had  any  very  considerable  number  of  biuk-cargo  carriers 
imder  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  CuBRT.  The  service  for  deck  cargoes  is  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  But  you  are  using  the  words  ''deck 
cargo"  in  one  sense  and  I  in  another,  and  I  am  afraid  our  minds  do 
not  quite  touch.  You  mean  a  cargo  right  out  on  the  deck,  open  to 
the  weather.     I  am  talking  about  the  cargo  that  is  in  these  spaces. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  mean  the  mclosed  spaces  for  cargo;  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  a  lumber  shin« 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  i  was  going  on  to  say  that  on  September  5. 

1914,  right  after  this  ship-registry  act  was  passed,  wo  sent  word 
around  to  the  collectors  to  advise  tne  owner  of  every  seagoing  Ameri- 
can steamer  that  he  could  apply  for  a  revision  oi  measurement  on 
the  eround  that  sheltered  places  with  openings  at  the  sides  or  ends 
had  Deen  included  in  the  tonnage.     None  came  in.     On  March  16, 

1915,  revised  regulations  on  shelter  decks  were  issued,  and  on  July 
13,  1915,  these  modifications  were  carried  into  a  general  revision  of 
the  American  measurement  regulations,  printed  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet, together  with  the  Suez  Canal  rules.  A  special  form  of  certifi- 
cate in  accord  with  the  Suez  rules  was  also  issued  for  American  ships 
which  may  make  use  of  that  canal. 

IWLr.  Curry.  Ot  course,  we  did  not  have  that  kind  of  ships  built  at 
that  time.  I  suppose  there  are  some  of  them  being  remeasured  at 
present  1 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  before  you  go  if  an  American 
ship  pavB  more  tolls  ^oing  through  the  ranama  Canal  than  an 
identidai  sister  British  snip  pays  f 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can. 
Mr.  CuRRT.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  it  is  possible. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  happen. 
Mr.  Cubry.  In  the  foreign  trade  you  had  a  rule,  under  the  law 
passed  March  2,  1895,  that — 

Upon  application  by  the  owner  or  master  of  an  American  vessel  in  foreign  trade, 
collectors  o!  customa,  under  regulations  to  be  approved  bv  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  are  authorized  to  attach  to  the  register  of  sucn  vessel  an  appendix  stating 
separately,  for  use  in  foreign  ports,  the  measurement  of  such  space  or  spaces  as  are 
permitted  to  be  deducted  from  ^ross  tonnage  by  the  rules  of  other  nations  and  ire 
not  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Under  that  section  could  not  an  American  ship,  even  before  you 
put  the  British  rule  into  operation,  have  taken  advantage  of  that  sec- 
tion and  not  have  had  to  pay  more  port  dues  or  tonnage  dues  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely;  that  is  what  it  was  passed  for. 
That  is  part  of  the  act  of  1895,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CfuRRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  passed  for  just  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cubry.  So  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing  in  the  claim  that  an 
Amerioan  ship  is  handicapped  so  far  as  cost  of  operation  is  concerned 
on  account  oi  the  American  system  of  measurement  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  take  the  view 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  will  be  more  liberal  in  the  future  in  reference  to 
the  measurement  of  these  ships,  and  figure,  tor  instance,  the  upper- 
deck  space  on  that  ship  the  same  as  they  do  in  Great  Britain,  possibly 
there  will  not  be.  I  think  that  is  not  a  matter  for  legislation;  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  for  a  rule. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  you  have  referred  to  that  ship  [pointing 
to  photograph  of  a  Clyde  liner  on  the  wall].  You  speak  of  the  passen- 
ger space  above  the  upper  deck.  Under  the  American  law  those 
Sassenger  spaces  are  not  measured  at  all.  Under  the  British  law  a 
Iritish  ship  like  that  will  have  those  cabins  all  measured.  So  we  de- 
duct a  very  large  amount  which,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  big 
liners  goes  up  to  1,000  or  2,000  tons.  There  we  are  really  very  much 
more  Eberal.  We  are  too  liberal.  Congress  passed  a  law  years  ago 
to  exempt  such  passenger  accommodation  on  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boats, but  it  was  passed  in  general  terms,  and  it  applies  just  as  much 
to  the  sea  as  it  does  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Again,  the  deductions  for  propelling  machinery,  in  the  case  of  very 
high-powered  steamers  more  particularlv,  like  the  Lusitania  and 
some  of  the  big  French  ships,  are  so  large  that  it  will  run  in  some  cases 
up  to  72  per  cent  of  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  ship.  It  got  to  be  so 
large  that  the  British  Government  sometime  ago  said,  *' xou  can  not 
deduct  more  than  55  per  cent  for  that  purpose."  We  have  not  any 
such  limitation.  It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  but 
you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  take  that  up. 

Again,  take  that  limitation  on  deck  cargo.  That  is  all  counted  in 
foreign  ports;  we  do  not  count  it  at  all.  Instead  of  our  laws  being 
more  severe  on  the  subject  of  measurement,  my  dear  sir,  they  are 
YGTjj  very  much  more  libera^  in  those  particular  types  of  ships  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  the  tramp  ships  or  merchant  ships,  of  course,  you 
can  be  a  little  more  liberal  m  counting  out  space  ? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  any  more  than  we  are  under  our  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  more  than  you  have  been.  It  is  another  evidence 
to  my  mind  that  these  *' antiquated  navigation  laws''  are  simply  a 
matter  of 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  administration ,  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Mr.  Curry.  Simply  putting  into  operation  a  rule  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  anybodv  nas  a  guilty  conscience  on  the 
subject  of  these  matters  it  must  be  men  in  places  somewhat  like  the 
one  I  hold,  rather  than  you  gentlemen  in  Congress.  There  is  not  any 
doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  when  it  is  likely  we  will  appropriate  $50,000,000 
for  an  American  merchant  marine,  it  seems  to  me  the  department  of 
the  Government  for  which  we  are  appropriating  should  be  just  as 
liberal  as  possible  and  give  these  ships  all  the  advantage  they  can, 
not  only  m  coastwise  trade  but  in  toreign  trade  and  through  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  this  shipping  board  were  to  charter  a  new  ship 
and  recharter  it  to  some  lino  to  operatiB,  is  it  required  under  this  bill 
that  that  ship  shall  have  an  American  registry? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  thinjj  tne  bill  means  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  was  informed  yesterdav  they  would  get  a  tem- 
porary American  registry.    They  told  us  tnat  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  A  chartered  British  ship  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes.  If  we  charter  a  British  ship  this  board  may 
want  to  recharter  it  to  somebody  that  wants  to  run  it  on  one  or  two 
vovages. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing about  that  in  the  way  the  question  was  put.  The  charter 
of  the  snip  does  not  change  its  flag.    A  change  of  owner  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  says  nere  in  section  6  that  all  vessels  purchasea. 
chartered,  or  leased  from  the  board  shall  be  registered  or  enrolled 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall,  when  and  while  employed  solely  as 
merchant  vessels,  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  all  laws,  regulations, 
and  liabilities  governing  merchant  vessels. 

Now,  you  would  not  be  liable  to  charter  an  American  vessel.  In 
time  of  stress  you  would  probably  have  to  charter  a  British  or  Ger- 
man vessel.     Under  this  law  you  could  not  charter  it,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  not  read  that  biU  with  close  attention 
to  the  details,  and  do  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  without  reading 
it  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  fflad  you  do  not,  because  I  would  hate  for  you 
to  try  to  charter  such  ships, 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Surely.  But  I  do  not  recall  that,  and  there 
must  be  a  misapprehension  if  Mr.  Redfield  said  so.  I  do  not  think 
he  quite  gatherea  vour  meaning,  because  the  change  of  flag  means  a 
change  of  ownership,  not  a  charter. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  A  British  ship  chartered  by  this  board  and  rechar- 
tered  could  not  take  American  rcpstry,  could  it  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Not  bv  virtue  of  the  charter.  She  might 
change  her  owner,  and  the  change  of  flag  would  go  with  the  change 
of  owner. 
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The  Chairman.  When  that  question  came  up  yesterday  I  thmk  I 
made  the  statement  in  the  record* that  a  foreign  ycxssel  chartered  by 
this  board  could  not  thereby  be  entitled  to  American  re^try,  nor 
do  I  think  it  is  true,  nor  do  I  think  the  bill  contemplates  it.  I  can 
not  say  just  what  Secretary  Redfield  said  about  that,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  ii  he  said  they  could,  ne  did  it  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  question  was  brought  up  whether  this  bill 
absolutely  forbids  the  chartering  of  a  foreign  vessel,  because  it 
reouires  that  any  vessel  chartered  be  enrolled. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  does.  I  think  none  but  an  American 
vessel  could  be  chartered.  If  the  committee  wants  to  liberalize  that 
they  will  have  to  do  it  by  amendment. 

Mr.  Curry.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions  which  are  not  exactly  pertinent  to  this  inquiry, 
but  it  will  take  but  a  moment. 

A  great  deal  of  the  tonnage  through  the  Panama  Canal  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  eastern  coast  will  be  lumber  schooners  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  lumber  that  we  manufacture  out  there  will  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  eastern  coast  in  competition  with  lumber  that  it 
does  not  cost  as  much  to  cut,  to  manufacture,  to  make  into  lumber, 
^or  to  bring  to  the  eastern  coast  for  sale,  and  it  will  be  foreign  lumber 
that  we  will  have  to  compote  with.  Now,  I  understand  that  the 
department 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Our  department  or  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Curry.  Your  department  is  discussing  the  proposition  with 
the  War  Department  of  having  a  charge  on  the  deck  load  of  lumber. 
Personally,  1  do  not  think  that  would  oe  fair.  That  would  be  charg- 
ing for  air  space  and  not  for  water  space.  It  is  all  right  for  them  to 
charge  for  tne  tonnage  or  draft  of  the  ship,  but  to  charge  as  tonnage 
going  through  the  canal  this  lumber  that  simply  occupies  space  m 
the  air  and  would  not  displace  the  water  in  the  canal — I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair.  If  there  is  water  displacement  it  is  all  light,  but  for  air 
displacement  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  charge,  and  I  think  that  your 
department  and  the  War  Department  ought  to  be  liberal  toward 
American  commerce  and  toward  American  shipping.  If  there  is 
anything  of  that  kind  I  wish  you  would  think  it  over  seriou^y.  I 
know  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress,  and  it  is  being  considered.  Where 
it  emanated  from  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  did  not  emanate  from  our  department. 
That  is  a  matter  of  the  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  has 
been  talked  over  informally,  but  that  was  just  on  account  of  its  having 
something  to  do  with  measurements. 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  myself  to  have  the  deck  loads  of  those 
lumber  schooners  exempted  from  that  measurement. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  ought  to  be. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
Saturday,  February  12,  1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washinfftonf  D.  C,  Saturday^  February  IS,  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Mr.  Alexander  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  the  hearing  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
10500.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to  come  before 
the  committee  this  morning  and  give  us  his  views  on  the  shipping 
bill. 

STATEMEFT  OF  MB.  BEBfJAMIN  J.  SOSENTHAL,  OF  CHXCAGO. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  yesterday  morning 
I  stopped  to  pay  my  respects  to  Judge  Alexander  on  my  way  to 
Florida,  and  the  judge  suggested  that  I  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee; 80  that  if  I  am  somewhat  unprepared  I  hope  you  will  accept 
that  as  an  apology.  If  I  had  had  more  opportunity  1  should  like  to 
have  presented  what  perhaps  woidd  be  a  better  arcument. 

So  that  my  motive  in  appearing  here  may  not  oe  misconstrued, 
I  want  to  state,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  for  just  a  moment,  that  I  am 
a  business  man,  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago  all  my 
lifetime,  and  my  interest  in  the  subject  of  merchant  marine  started 
nearly  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  a  conference  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  leading  business  men  of  the  country  were  invitedf. 
The  culmination  of  that  conference  was  the  organization  of  the 
National  Business  League  of  America.  This  league  prepared  a 
platform,  and  one  of  the  principal  features  of  it  was  the  advocacy 
of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  league,  can  you 
say? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  They  comprise  leading  business  men,  professional 
men,  and  bankers  throughout  the  United  States.  I  will  give  you  the 
names  of  some  of  them  in  a  moment  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  In  1911  this  league  called  a  congress,  which  was 
held  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
in  December,  1911. 

At  this  congress  some  of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men 
of  the  coxmtry  were  present.  A  large  body  attended.  Different 
plans  were  presented  for  the  establishment  oi  a  merchant  marine  in 
connection  with  other  projects,  which  are  enumerated  in  this  plat- 
form that  I  have  before  me. 
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The  congress,  after  listening  cacrefiilly  to  the  diJBFerent  plans  sug- 

fested,  adjourned  after  appointing  a  committee  of  20  of  tne  leading 
usiness  men  of  the  comitry. 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  give  you  the  personnel  of  the 
resolutions  committee  of  the  National  Business  Congress,  held 
December  13  to  15,  1911. 

George  W.  Sheldon,  Chicago,  president  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co., 
customhouse  brokers. 

Henry  M.  Wallis,  president  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Edward  J.  NaUy,  vice  president  (now  president)  Postal  Tele- 
graph &  Cable  Co.,  New  York. 

Alfred  H.  Mulliken,   president  Pettibone,  Mulliken  &  Co., 
railway  supplies,  Chicago. 

Frederic  E.  Boothby,  president  chamber  of  commerce,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Frederick  S.  Fish,  president  Studebaker  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

George  M.  Reynolds,   president  Continental  &  Commercial 
National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Silas  H.  Bumham,  president  First  National  Bank,  Linioln, 
Nebr. 

John  Kirby,  jr.,  president  NatFonal  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers; president  Dayton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Edwin  Chamberlain,  vice  president  San  Antonio  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.,  railway  and  general  busmess  man,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

George  K.  Brown,  secretary  board  of  trade.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Arthur   H.    Devers,   Closset   &   Devers,   wholesale   grocers, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

William  H.  Parlin,  president  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  agricul- 
tural implements.  Canton,  lU. 

R.  H.  Downman,  president  Bowie  and  other  lumber  com- 
panies. New  Orleans,  La. . 

Albert  M.  Marshall,  president  A.  M.  Marshall  &  Co.,  wholesale 
hardware,  Duluth,  Minn. 

William   P.    Ketcham,    lumber   merchant    and   real    estate, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Philetus  W.   Gates,   president  Hanna  Engineering  Works, 
former  vice  president  AlBs-Chalmers  Co.,  Chicago. 

Robert  J^  Lowry,  president  Lowry  National  Bank,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

George   H.   Barbour,    vice   president   Michigan   Stove    Co., 
Detroit. 

Charles  B.  Booth,  president  automobile  company,  real  estate, 
and  general  business,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
I  dare  say,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  as  representative  body  of  business 
men  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in  the  Unite  States. 

This  committee,  after  carefully  considering  the  different  plans 
suggested,  met  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  six  month's  after 
this  congress  was  held.  In  the  meanwhile  they  nad  investigated  as 
carefully  as  they  could  different  plans  suggested  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  merchant  marine.  This  is  the  resolution  which  they  finally 
adopted : 
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Resolved,  That  as  an  effective  means  for  the  creation  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  a  law  be  enacted  empowering  the  Grovemment  to  construct  or  purchase  trans- 
ports for  the  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  be  operated  by  naval  seamen  as 
merchant  vessels  in  time  of  peace  and  as  auxifiaries  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

This,  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  without  anv  equivocation,  is  a 
straight  out-and-out  Government  owned  and  operated  merchant 
marine,  in  so  far  as  it  would  apply,  at  least  for  enough  ships  to  prop- 
erly aug^ment  the  Navy  as  naval  auxiliaries. 

That  is  the  platform  upon  which  the  National  Business  League  of 
America  stood.  ^ 

if r.  Lazaro.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  1911,  mark  you,  and  1912,  long  before  the  war 
started. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Greene.  Did  your  committee  ever  send  a  representative  to 
Washington  to  appear  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Yes,  sir;  our  committee  appeared  before  commit- 
tees in  Washington  very  frequently. 

Mr.  Greene.  Before  what  committee  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  imagine  before  this  very  committee.  I  never 
appeared  before  them,  but  I  appeared  before  a  committee  on  the 
consular  reform  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  notice  nearly  all  the  names  you  read  are  names  of 
men  located  in  Chicago  or  west  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  have  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  when  Mr.  Weeks  of  Massachusetts  introduced 
his  Government-owned  naval  auxiliary  merchant-marine  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  might  be;  but  I  never  knew  of  them  appearing 
before  this  committee.  I  see  there  are  no  representatives  on  that 
list  from  east  of  Chicago,  and  there  is  quite  considerable  merchant 
marine  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  quite  a  large  interest  in  an  American 
merchant  marine  in  the  Eastern  States  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  proposition  for  a  merchant  marine 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Weeks,  ox  Massachusetts,  when  he  proposed 
that  the  Government  take  over  naval  auxiharies  and  operate  them 
as  a  part  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  was  better  than  nothing,  of  course. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  what  I  shall  now 
read  is  part  of  an  argument  that  1  made  before  the  National*  Business 
League.     I  will  just  refer  to  these  few  lines. 

In  cafie  of  war  between  any  of  the  great  shipping  nations,  instead  of  haying  our 
commerce  paralyzed  as  we  would  have  under  present  conditions,  on  account  of  inability 
to  secure  snips  for  our  commerce,  we  would  go  right  on  attending  to  our  own  business 
and  shipping  the  exports  of  our  own  nation  in  our  own  bottfims. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  was  in  favor  of  a  Government-owned  merchant 
marine  m  1911  I  certainly  have  seen  nothing  to  change  my  view- 
point in  1915  and  1916. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  this,  too,  before  I  go  on. 

There  appeared,  I  noticed  in  the  press,  a  gentleman  representing 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston,  and  I  understand  his 
statement  to  this  committee  was  that  he  represented  some  several 
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hundred  organizations,  and  these  organizations  had  voted  against 
any  form  of -government  ownership  and  had  voted  in  favor  of  subsidy. 

The  Chairman,  That  was  Mr.  I)ouglas,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Up  to  January  1 ,  gentlemen,  when  I  retired  from 
the  board,  I  was  a  director  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  of  Chi- 
cago. I  appeared  before  this  association  on  three  or  four  occasions 
to  express  my  views  and  present  them  on  the  subject  of  the  merchant 
marine.  I  have  here  beiore  me  a  copy  of  the  last  address,  which  I 
delivered  on  Friday,  December  17,  1913.  I  make  the  statement 
now  to  you  gentlemen  without  fear  of  honest  contradiction,  that  this 
association  of  commerce  which  comprises  over  4,000  members,  would 
vote  75  per  cent  for  this  Alexander  bill  if  it  was  put  before  them  for 
a  vote. 

Now,  I  will  tfeU  you  gentlemen  exactly  how  this  vote  was  arrived 
at,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  will  mention  the  fact  that 
I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Nickerson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  association 
of  commerce,  and  was  one  of  the  subcommittee  of  two.  I  met  him  last 
night  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  He  was  here  attending  this  con- 
ference of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  asked  him, 
just  to  be  sure,  just  how  that  vote  was  arrived  at,  and  I  will  explain 
just  exactly  what  he  said,  and  that  was  my  understanding.  The 
request  came  to  the  executive  committee;  the  executive  committee 
referred  it  to  a  committee  of  two.  Mr.  Nickerson  was  one  of  that 
committee  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  other.  That  committee  of 
two  had  probably  never  even  read  the  Alexander  bill  and  did  aot 
know,  perhaps,  all  of  the  provisions  of  it.  This  committee  reported 
that  they  were  not  in  favor  of  Government  ownership,  but  in  favor  of 
some  form  of  subsidy,  and  the  executive  committee  indorsed  this 
action  of  the  committee  of  two,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  National 
Association  of  Commerce,  and  in  that  way  the  National  Association 
of  Commerce  attempts  to  bind  an  organization  of  4,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Ithink  that  was  the  process  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  too. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  But  I  can  only  speak  authoritatively  for  this 
organization,  because  I  was  invited  to  appear  before  this  committee 
of  two,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  association  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  Association  of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  which 
has  a  membership  of  4,000  business  men  in  Chicago.  Only  tnis  morn- 
ing I  took  breakfast  with  the  president  of  that  organization  and  told 
him  how  unfair  it  was  to  attempt  to  bind  the  association  of  commerce 
by  the  recommendations  practically  of  two  men,  and  he  said  it  was 
imfair,  but  he  did  not  know  how  else  they  could  arrive  at  it.  He 
said  they  received  these  notices  from  the  association  of  commerce, 
and  that  they  had  to  have  a  vote  by  a  certain  date.  He  said  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  vote  of  the  members  and  the  best  thing  they  could 
do  was  to  refer  it  to  a  committee,  and  for  this  committee  to  make  a 
report. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Alexander  bill  that  need 
frighten  the  most  timid  or  conservative  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  my  plan  may  frighten  some,  but  the  Alexander  bill  certainly 
need  frighten  no  one. 

Now,  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  Alexander  bill?  You  are 
familiar  vdth  them.     I  nave  made  an  analysis  of  them. 
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First,  the  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation.  Then  the  appointment 
of  a  commission.  And  in  passing  let  me  say  this — and  I  spoke  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  yes- 
terday about  this — I  do  not  consider  the  salary  of  $10,000  a  year 
adequate.     If  you  want  to  get  the  biggest  mc  n,  the  men  you  should 

Set,  to  serve  on  this  important  commission,  $12,000  a  year  should  be 
ho  minimum  salary  paid.  I  only  stop  at  $12,000  because  a  Cabinet 
officer  receives  $12,000,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  to  pay  any 
commission  more  than  a  Cabinet  officer  receives. 

You  are  familiar  with  its  powers;  I  will  not  go  over  that  with  you. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  clause  that  permits  the  Government  to 
sell  or  lease  these  ships  so  that  there  will  be  no  Government  ownership 
at  all,  much  to  my  regret,  if  people  are  willing  to  purchase  them  or 
lease  them. 

Now,  in  connection  with  leasing,  you  have  heard  so  much  talk  about 
what  England  docs  for  its  Navy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  thing 
that  England  does  for  its  Navy  and  has  done  for  years  is  to  pay  for 
the  carrying  of  its  mail.  It  also  loaned  for  the  building  oi  these 
two  great  big  ships — ^because  it  wanted  to  have  the  biggest  ships 
afloat — some  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Now,  this  board,  under  the  Alexander  bill,  will  do  much  more  than 
that.  It  does  not  require  the  investment  of  a  penny.  It  says  to  the 
man  who  wants  to  operate  a  ship,  "Pay  us  a  fair  return  on  the  capital 
ihe  Government  has  invested;  we  do  Aot  require  you  to  invest  a 
penny,  and  we  will  lease  you  the  ships" — certainly  a  much  fairer 
proposition  that  any  foreign  Government  offers. 

The  Government  also  has  the  right  to  seize  these  ships  in  time  of 
war.     There  is  no  man  aroimd  this  table  who  does  not  want  that  right 

f'vcn.  It  has  the  right  to  condemn  these  ships  if  they  are  too  old. 
veryone  wants  that,  of  course. 

It  nas  the  right  to  transfer  any  of  its  equipment  that  it  now  has 
that  is  suitable  for  merchant  marine  purposes  to  this  commission  to 
be  used  for  transportation  purposes. 

Mr.  LouB.  What  ships  are  tnose  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  ships  that  we  now  have. 

It  requires  that  all  vessels  so  transferred  shall  be  registered  under 
American  registry  and  shall  be  under  all  laws,  regulations,  and  lia- 
bilities governing  merchant  vessels.  Surely  everyone  wants  that. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  especially  stipulates  that  none  of  the  ships  now 
in  American  registry  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  to  foreign  owner- 
ship. Is  there  a  man  in  this  room  or  is  there  a  citizen  in  tne  United 
States  at  this  moment  who  is  not  a  shipowner  or  is  not  interested  in 
ships  that  does  not  want  to  see  that  part  of  the  law  passed  as  quickly 
as  possible  ?  Over  800,000  tons  of  sliips  formerly  sailing  under  for- 
eign flags  were  voluntarily  transferred,  under  the  recent  repstry  law, 
to  American  registry.  They  have  had  the  advantage  oi  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  flag.  They  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
insurance  that  this  Nation  nas  given  them — the  marine  insurance,  I 
refer  to — and  you  know  if  this  Government  had  not  taken  action 
as  it  did  to  insure  them  we  would  have  had  no  shipping  at  all. 
They  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  most  outrageously  high  rates 
that  have  ever  been  perpetrated  on  the  American  Nation  or  any 
other  nation. 
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And  now,  forsooth,  are  you  going  to  let  them,  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over,  just  because  they  can  operate  for  a  little  less  in  wages,  are 
you  going  to  let  them  go  back  to  a  foreign  flag?  I  say  no.  And 
there  is  not  a  Member  oi  Confess  who  would  dare  go  before  his  con- 
stituents and  ask  for  reelection  if  he  permitted  a  single  ship  that 
voluntarily  accepted  American  registry  to  go  back  to  foreign  owner- 
ship after  taking  advantage  of  the  advantages  that  this  Government 
has  given  them. 

The  board  may  also  regulate  rates  and  regulatia  the  operation  of 
common  carriers  bv  water.  Now,  we  have  afl  inveighed  against  the 
discrimination  of  tne  foreign  shipowner  toward  the  American  shipper. 
This  bill  gives  the  right  to  regulate  that,  and  if  you  will  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  Congress — it  covers  some  600  pages  (I 
think  your  chairman  was  chairman  of  that  committee,  were  you  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  that  investigated  shipping  combina- 
tions?) you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  regulation  is  quite 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  And  if  you  will  read  the  admissions,  their  own 
admissions,  these  owners  oi  foreign  ships,  when  they  admitted  this 
discrimination  against  the  American  snipper,  they  admitted  these 
rebates:  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  will  not  want  that  clause  in  this 
bUl. 

Now,  then,  it  also  gives  us  the  right  to  establish  preferential  rates. 
If  you  have  listened  to  Mr.  Farrell,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Co.,  if  you  have  listened  to  any  of  these  financial  men,  talk  about 
Germany  and  the  benefits  that  the  Government  gives  to  its  manufac- 
turers, tWough  some  cohesive  organization,  an  arrangement  between 
the  Government  and  manufacturer  so  that  preferential  rates  are 
riven,  so  that  the  manufacturer  in  some  small  point  in  Germany  can 
Ship  his  goods  to  America  on  a  through  route,  at  ^  preferential  rate, 
you  womd  be  very  glad  then  to  offer  the  American  manufacturer 
some  of  these  benefits  also.     Many  have  complained  because  we  don't 

S've  preferential  rates  to  them  in  this  country.  We  would  give  it  to 
lem  under  this  bill  if  it  could  be  arranged  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  railroads,  and  I  think  the  railroads  would 
be  glad  to  join  in  that. 

Now,  it  also  provides  that  the  crews  on  these  ships  can  become 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  That  is  just  what  we  want.  Instead 
of  building  a  naval  ship  and  sticking  the  men  on  there  and  paying 
them  the  wages  that  the  Government  pays  them  and  letting  ihem 
stay  on  the  ship  all  the  year,  let  them  enter  this  merchant  service  and 
be  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve.     But  I  would  go  further  than  that. 

fentlemen.  I  would  put  some  clause  in  this  bill  whereby  they  would 
e  compelled  to  serve  at  least  one  or  two  weeks  in  each  year  on  a  naval 
vessel,  so  that  they  would  be  under  the  discipline  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  that  they  would  be  familiar  witn  the  naval  ships  as  well 
as  the  merchant  ships. 

Now.  the  question  of  through  routes.  No  one  would  argue,  I 
think,  lor  a  moment  that  it  would  not  be  very  advisable  to  have 
that  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Now,  hefe  is  another  important  poiat.  You  have  all  heard  the 
cry.  I  have  gone  all  around  the  country  and  have  addressed  different 
bodies,  and  they  all  say,  '*  Well,  the  Government  binds  us  hand  and 
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foot  with  merchant-marme  laws  that  are  unfair-  if  the  Grovernment 
would  amend  these  merchant-marine  laws  we  would  build  up  American 
shipping.'*  This  bill  gives  the  commission  just  that  right,  and  I 
would  make  it  a  little  more  far-reaching.  It  just  says  that  it  can 
investigate  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  common 
carriers  in  marine  transportation.  I  would  give  it  the  right  and 
make  it  the  duty  to  investigate  the  laws  of  loreign  countries  too, 
and  their  regulations,  so  that  they  will  have  before  them  a  perfect 
rfeum6  of  the  laws  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  foreign  cf)un- 
tries  in  relation  to  marine  transportation;  and  if  it  is  true  our  laws 
are  iniquitous,  if  it  is  true  they  hamper  American  shipping,  then 
this  commission  would  be  just  the  one  toTemedy  that.  Is  there 
anvbody  who  objects  to  that  ? 

Now,  then,  there  ia  a  clause  that  provides  that  the  commission 
should  have  the  powers  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has — only  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  relates  to  water  carriers — and  then 
it  also  requires  after  January  1,  1917,  that  all  ships  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade  shall  be  subject  to  a  license.  Is  it  not  right  that  every 
ship  that  comes  into  this  country,  that  takes  advanti  ge  of  or  has  the 
rignt  to  the  advantages  that  this  Government  offers,  should  be  under 
a  license  from  this  (jovernment,  and  if  it  does  not  act  properly  that 
we  should  revoke  its  license?  We  have  agreed  that  we  have  not 
control  over  foreign  ships,  and  this  would  give  us  control  over  them 
in  so  far  as  rates  and  fan*  regulations  are  concerned. 

Now,  is  there  anything  in  this  bill,  gentlemen,  as  I  said,  that  need 
frighten  the  most  timid,  the  most  conservative  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ?  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that  anyone  could  rightfully 
condenm  ? 

Now,  you  have  heard  so  much  talk.  It  has  been  shot  at  me  very 
often,  well,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  labor  cost  in  the  operation  of 
American  ships  as  against  the  cost  of  operating  a  forei^  snip.    I  will 

frant  you  there  is  such  a  difference,  but,  gentlemen,  there  was  also  a 
ifference — ^perhaps  not  quite  so  marked,  but  still  a  difference — in 
1855  when  this  country  had  the  greatest  amount  of  shipping  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  And  yet  there  was  no  one  objected  and  Amer- 
ican commerce  on  the  high  seas  went  imtrammeUed,  and  did  not  make 
any  complaint. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  lake  rate.  The  seamen  on  the 
Lakes  receive  a  much  higher  wage  in  proportion  than  those  on  the 
ships  under  foreign  governments.  Yet  we  make  lake  rates  out  west 
much  lo^er  than  are  made  by  some  of  the  foreign  carriers  and  yet  we 
pav  higher  wages. 

Now  take  into  consideration  also  this  fact.  The  foreign  countries 
have  all  their  ships  built.  They  could  not  change  these  types  of 
ships.  They  would  not  bum  them  up,  would  they  ?  They  would 
have  to  go  on  with  these  ships,  of  course  adding  new  ships  from  time 
to  time. 

Now,  this  country  would  build  their  new  ships  with  the  new  Deisel 
engines;  Uiey  would  biu'n  oil.  Thev  would  standardize  shipbuilding, 
just  as  they  have  standardized  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 
That  is  why  ships  have  cost  so  much  more;  each  ship  has  been  a  dif- 
ferent pattern.  In  the  automobile  industry — this  concern  did  not 
pay  me  for  advertising  them  and  so  I  will  not  mention  any  names — 
a  concern  I  have  in  mmd  pays  $5  a  day  to  common  labor  as  against  5 
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francs  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  France,  and  5  marks  for  the  same 
kind  of  labor  in  Germany.  They  could  pay  $10  a  day  and  still  make 
a  fortmic.  But  they  have  standardized  the  manuiacture  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  so  have  other  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

And  so  if  we  give  it  out  to  the  country  that  we  are  in  earnest  about 
this  shipping,  that  we  are  going  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine,  you 
will  find  capital  coining  forward  quickly,  and  it  will  build  ships  as 
cheap  as  they  build  them  abroad.  Why  should  it  not?  We  nave 
the  materials  here.  We  produce  iron  and  steel  and  everything  that 
goes  into  the  building  of  a  ship  just  as  abundantly  as  they  do  abroad, 
m  fact,  we  ship  these  materials  abroad  and  sell  in  competition  abroad. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  American  ingenuity  in  manufacturing. 
You  know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  passing.  In  my  Judgment  if  this  Alexander 
bill  is  passed  we  wiU  have  more  apphcations  for  ships  than  we  can 
possiblv  supply.  I  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  we  will 
not.  I  hope  we  will  have  to  operate  these  ships  ourselves;  but 
do  not  be  imeasy  about  the  people  not  coming  forth  and  asking  for 
the  lease  of  these  ships. 

I  want  to  point  tms  out  to  you,  too.  In  1912,  jrou  are  probably 
familiar  with  this  fact,  the  Pan  American  Line  was  organized  to 
carry  commerce  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  South  America. 
The  ships  of  that  line  left  with  full  cargoes.  I  believe  the  governor 
was  there,  and  the  mayor,  and  leading  citizens,  to  wish  them  bon 
voyage.  They  were  paying  American  wages  and  were  glad  to  pay 
them.  They  adherea  to  the  American  standards  of  living.  Tney 
vent  down  there,  and  what  happened?  They  could  not  get  a  pound 
of  cargo  for  the  return  voyage.     Why  not?     Because  the  trust  said: 

You  will  lose  your  rebate,  Mr.  Shipper,  if  vou  give  them  any  cargo  to  go  back  to 
America,  because  you  have  a^eed  to  ship  only  on  our  boats;  and,  further,  you  have 
a£;reed  to  ship  all  your  coffee  on  our  boats,  and  we  will  not  carry  your  coffee  to  England 
li  you  give  tnese  ships  any  cargo. 

And  so  these  boats  had  to  come  back  to  America  without  cargo 
and  the  company  was  disbanded. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  history  of  that  venture,  surely. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  This  is  aU  history.  And  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that 
I  am  not  misstating  anything.  I  have  tried  to  be  very  careful  check- 
ing up  any  statements  that  I  make  here,  and  at  my  own  expense  I 
keep  employed  an  organization  for  this  work,  and  I  have  very  careful 
people  aoout  me. 

Now,  just  one  more  question  I  want  to  revert  to,  the  question  of 
subsidy.  Why,  gentlemen,  from  1868,  from  the  time  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Grant  and  Seymour,  you  have  neard  of  subsidy  in  every  Con- 
F'ess  from  that  time  on.  There  have  been  50  sessions  of  Congress, 
think,  during  that  time.  I  dare  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  session 
where  there  has  not  been  a  subsidy  bill  introduced. 

The  Nation  wiU  not  stand  for  a  subsidy.  If  we  could  not  get  a 
merchant  marine  in  any  other  wav,  I  believe  I  would  even  stand  for  a 
subsidy,  but  a  subsidy  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  un-American, 
it  shows  favoritism.  If  you  give  a  subsidy  to  the  shipowner,  forsooth, 
you  say  because  we  can  take  his  ships  in  time  of  war,  then  vou  must 
give  it  to  the  munition  manufacturer;  you  must  give  it  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  anything  that  the  Government  uses  in  time  of  war.  You 
must  give  it  to  the  farmer,  because,  as  Napoleon  said,  "An  Army 
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fights  best  on  its  belly/'  and  so  the  Government  is  dependent  on  the 
farmer  above  all  others  in  time  of  war.  And  so  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  give  a  subsidy  to  one  class  unless  you  gave  it  to  all. 

And  even  if  you  gave  a  subsidy — you  are  giving  subsidies  now,  and 
what  has  happened.  Every  suosidized  American  ship  to-day  is  a 
member  of  the  shipping  trust.  There  is  no  question  about  that, 
is  there,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Our  investigation  of  the  so-called  Shipping  Trust 
showed  that  the  only  ships  we  have  in  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  belonged  to  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Now,  if  you  subsidize  a  ship  it  has  to  join  the 
trust  or  fight  the  trust.  If  it  joins  the  trust  then  it  is  not  independent, 
and  we  have  not  accompUshed  anything  except  that  we  can  get  it 
back  in  case  of  war.  And  if  it  did  not  join  the  trust,  what  would 
happen  ?  It  could  not  get  a  cargo  and  it  would  come  back  and  say, 
"Gentlemen,  you  must  give  me  more  subsidy  because  the  trust  has 
cut  the  rate,  the  trust  has  put  its  fighting  ships  alongside  of  mine, 
and  I  must  have  more  subsidy, '**  and  so  where  would  this  end?  So 
that  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  must  not  give  a  subsidy.  No 
one  must  think  of  giving  a  subsidy. 

Now,  you  say,  what  would  happen  if  we  received  no  appUcations 
for  ships  ?  Why  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  would  happen,  and. 
as  I  said,  I  would  be  happy  if  it  did — ^why  the  Government  would 
simply  operate  those  ships.  The  Government  would  not  discourage 
capital,  but  it  would  encourage  capital;  the  Government  would  say. 
"  Go  on  and  build  ships  and  operate  them,  we  will  put  these  ships  ot 
ours  on  new  routes,  we  will  pioneer.' '  If  any  of  you  gentlemen 
went  into  the  taxicab  business  to-day,  you  would  put  your  taxicabs 
in  the  center  of  the  city  and  not  in  the  suburbs.  Ana  so  if  capital 
comes  into  the  shipping  business  it  is  going  to  take  the  routes  that 
are  most  profitable,  and  the  Government  would  put  its  ships  on  trade 
routes  that  would  open  up  new  commerce,  develop  new  trade  for 
the  business  men  of  the  country. 

Now,  there  appears  to  be  some  fear  of  putting  the  Government 
into  the  shipping  business.  Personally,  1  have  no  fear  of  that. 
First,  we  would  give  private  capital  a  chance.  If  it  does  not  avail 
itself  of  the  chance  then  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  go  into 
the  shipping  business.  Did  anyone  object  to  the  Government  going 
into  the  marine  insurance  business  ?  Did  these  very  gentlemen  who 
are  objecting  now  object  to  the  Government  insuring  their  cargoes, 
and  stabilizing  the  insurance  rate  ?  The  Government  would  stabilize 
the  carrying  rate  in  the  same  way. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  book  which  I  pubUshed  at  my  expense  and 
which  I  distrituted  throughout  the  coimtry.  It  is  entitled  "The 
need  of  the  hour''  An  American  Merchant  Marine. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Corgress  has  had  a  copy  of  it.  If  any 
Member  has  not  had  one,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  copy. 

I  am  in  business  and  am  a  business  man.  I  am  not  interested 
financially  in  shipping  or  anything  like  that.  I  think  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  the  true  sentiment  oi  the  business  men  of  the  coimtry. 
But  not  only  the  business  men,  the  whole  nation  is  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  wo  must  have  a  merchant  marine.  It  ought  to  be  American 
manned,  it  ought  to  be  American  built,  and  it  ought  to  sail  under  the 
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American  flag,  and  I  appeal  to  you  as  business  men,  that  you  pass 
this  Alexander  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  ask  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  1  am  engaged  in  a  number  of  enterprises.  I  am 
interested  in  two  large  mail-order  houses  in  Chicago.  I  am  interested 
in  ^a  chain  of  millmery  houses  throughout  the  country,  and  am 
interested  in  the  drug  business,  also  restaurants,  also  publishing 
business. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Which  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  These  different  companies  that  you  are  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  The  Chicago  Mail  Order  Co.,  the  Philipsbom 
Outer  Garment  Co.,  also  a  cham  of  milUnery  interests,  with  depart- 
ments throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
drug  business.  We  are  publishers  of  magazines.  I.  am  interested 
very  largely  in  real  estate  and  banking  and  in  the  wholesale  millinery 
business.  And  I  have  some  other  interests.  I  hoped  that  that 
(juestion  would  not  be  asked  me. .  I  am  not  interested  in  any  way 
in  the  shipping  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  from  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
these  gentlemen  are  waiting.  Mr.  Hardj  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  he  will  conduct  the  hearing  in  which  the  ferryboat 
companies  are  interested. 

I  may  state  that  the  next  hearing  on  the  shipping  bill  will  be 
Wednesday  morning  at  10.30  o'clock,  and  Secretary  AlcAdoo  and 
possibly  others  will  do  here. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  may  have 
interests  they  want  heard  on  the  shipping  bill,  I  would  like  to  have 
them  notify  me  as  early  as  possible,  because  while  I  am  going  to  give 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  be  heard  as  far  as  possible,  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  these  hearings  indefinitely,  ana  we  want  to  utilize 
the  time.  I  make  that  as  a  suggestion,  rlease  inform  me  of  any 
one  whom  you  would  like  to  have  neard,  and  we  will  arrange  to  have 
the  hearing  as  early  as  we  can,  with  the  view  of  giving  every  one  a 
chance. 

Mr.  Hardy  will  now  take  the  chair,  and  his  subcommittee  will  have 
their  hearing. 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1916, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  message  from  Secretary  McAdoo  saying 
his  engagements  are  such  that  he  can  not  get  here  this  morning,  but 
that  he  wUl  be  here  to-morrow. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Secretary  Wilson  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  like  to  appear  to-morrow  morning. 

Admiral  Benson  was  to  be  here  this  morning  and  we  will  hear  from 
him.  First,  however,  I  have  received  certain  communications  which 
I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record,  if  there  is  no  objection.  The  firet 
is  a  communication  from  the  president  of  the  Port  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
going  into  discriminations  against  the  publicly  owned  water  front 
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terminals  of  Seattle.  As  the  committee  doubtless  know,  they  have 
municipally  owned  terminals  there^  or  docks,  which  cost  several 
millions  of  dollars^  and  the  steamship  companies  which  are  reputed 
to  be  in  combinations  will  not  use  those  terminals,  it  is  alleged,  for 
unloading  or  receiving  freight.  And  that  is  a  feature  that  I  can 
assure  the  gentlemen  from  Washington,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  will  be  relieved  if  the  provisions  of  this  bill  relating 
to  Government  supervision  and  control  of  water-borne  traffic  become 
law. 

Mr.  Greene.  A  man  told  me  that  Capt.  DoUar  stated  the  other 
day  he  was  going  to  move  over  to  Vancouver  and  there  would  be 
room  for  everybody  then. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  splendid  docks  at  Seattle  and  I  doubt 
if  there  are  as  fine  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  know 
what  they  cost? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  several  millions.  I  think  it 
is  three  or  four  miUions.  I  was  over  them  last  summer  and  I  heard 
the  statement  made,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  amount  now. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Department  op  Commerce, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  December  SO,  1915. 

My  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  inclosed 
communication  from  the  president  of  the  port  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  to  the  case  of 
discrimination  therein  shown  against  the  publicly  owned  water-front  terminals  of 
Seattle.  You  will  note  that  the  president  of  the  port  asks  that  proper  legislation  be 
recommended  to  cover  such  matters.  The  subject  is  respectfully  recoDimended  to 
your  thoughtful  consideration. 

May  I  venture  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the  draft  of  a  proposed  shipping 
measure  which  has  already  been  sent  you  contains  a  provision  that  the  shipping 
board  thereby  created  should  have  the  power  to  license  vessels  using  American  porta 
and  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  such  licenses  should  be  issued.  This 
provision,  cither  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  you  or  in  a  form  which  you 
no  doubt  can  readily  suggest,  could,  I  presume,  be  made  to  cover  cases  of  this  kind. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WiLUAM  G.  Redfield,  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chaimuin  C&mmittu  on  Merchant  Manne  and  Fisheries. 

House  of  RepresentativeSf  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Port  of  8flattle.~€om]iiissioner3:  Robert  Bridges,  prenident;  C.  E.  Remsberg,  secretary;  Gen.  H.  M. 
Chltteoden,  member  American  Society  Civil  Engineers.  Executive  staff:  J.  R.  West,  <^ief  engineer; 
C.  J.  Fraooe,  ooansel;  Hamilton  Higday,  assistant  secretary  and  trafGc  manager;  W.  S.  Lincoln,  auditor. 
Geoeral  offices.  Bell  Street  waretiouse./ 

Seattle,  Wash^^  December  10, 1915. 
Hon.  WiLLLAH  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  port  of  Seattle  is  a  public  body  just  completing  the  expenditure  of 
$5,000,000  in  new  public  water-front  terminals  in  Seattle  embracing  six  groups  of 
wharves,  warebouees,  lumber  pier,  grain  elevator,  cold-storage  plants,  public  railroad 
switches,  and  the  like. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  public  harbor  terminals  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
voted  by  the  people  of  the  Seattle  port  district  (which  is  coterminus  with  King  Couuty, 
War«h.)  the  water-front  facilities  for  serving  commerce,  both  foreijrn  and  domestic,  in 
this  harbor  were  privately  owned  and  operated,  and  the  majority  of  such  private 
wharves  were  and  still  are  railroad  ownea  and  controlled.  (See  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  on  Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  States,  published 
by  your  department,  1910-1912.) 
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The  same  report  indicates  a  considerable  interest  in,  if  not  actual  control,  of  water 
carriers  by  transcontinental  railroads.     (Same  report.  Part  IV.) 

Where  the  public  interpose?  a  disinterested  intermediary  on  the  waterfront  to  serve 
as  a  connectinsj  link  between  railroarls  and  water  carriers,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
the  (luestion  ia  presentotl  as  to  what  public  body  is  empowereil  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tionships between  railroads  and  steamships  at  said  point  of  contact.  It  is  a  twilight 
zone  or  "No 'Man's  Land^"  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Ccm- 
mission  or  the  State  Pubhc  Service  Commission  apparently  does  not  fully  reach. 

Accordingly  your  honorable  attention  is  called  to  the  specific  instance  by  the 
Seattle  Port  Commission  of  the  apparent  discrimination  by  a  steamship  company 
operatinor  out  of  this  port  against  the  public  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  you  are 
respectfully  requested  to  make  a  further  investigation  into  this  instance  and  into 
similar  practices  with  the  view  to  discovering  the  jurisdiction  to  properly  check  such 
discriminations  and  to  recommend  appropriate  legislation  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  903  Western  Avenue,  Seattle,  solicited  the  agent  of  the  Bell 
Street  Terminal  for  services  in  receiving  750  tons  of  sulphur.  The  rates  q^uoted  were 
the  re^ilar  published  tariff  rates  of  the  Seattle  Port  Commission.  The  shipment  was 
to  arrive  over  the  Frank  Waterhouse  line  of  chartered  steamers.  A  few  days  lat^r, 
Mr.  Campbell  obtained  storage  quotation  on  150  tons  of  sulphur  to  he  stored  in  the 
concrete  warehouse  of  the  said  Bell  Street  Terminal,  and  was  Quoted  20  cents  per 
2,000  pounds  per  month  storage  and  15  cents  per  2,000  pounds  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing cars. 

The  Frank  Waterhouse  Co.  absolutely  refused  to  land  tins  cargo  at  the  public  dock 
designated  by  the  importer,  although  the  usual  custom  in  this  port  is  for  a  steamship 
to  shift  to  another  dock  where  the  cargo  is  500  tons  or  over.  They  refused  to  shift  in 
this  case  with  a  cargo  of  750  tons.  As  an  excuse  they  asserted  that  the  port  of  Seattle 
had  n)  right  to  an  existence;  that  they  would  not  contribute  to  its  support;  that  the 
public  had  no  business  to  go  into  a  wharf  and  warehouse  business.  Tnis  cai^,  how- 
ever, was  not  landed  at  the  Waterhouse  Dock,  but  the  vessel  was  landed  at  Pier  A, 
owned  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Co.  and  operated  by  Frank  R.  Hanlon,  an  opponent  of  the 

Sort  commission,  who  was  formerly  in  its  service,  and  who  latterly  has  devote  a  great 
eal  of  time  to  extensive  published  criticisms  of  public  wharves  and  warehouses. 
Below  is  a  comparison  of  the  charges  made  and  compiled  by  the  port's  agent,  Mr. 
Green,  showing  that  the  water  carrier  not  only  discriminated  against  the  public 
wharves  and  warehouses,  but  against  the  shipper  as  well: 

Pier  A.,  Mr.  Hanlon's  dock: 

Wharfage,  per  2,000  pounds f0.50 

Handling  from  ship's  sling  charge  to  Mr.  Campbell,  per  2,000  pounds 15 

Loading  out  charge  to  be,- per  2  ,(W0  pounds 25 


-»— 


Total  cost  per  ton 90 

Port  commiflaion's  Bell  Street  dock: 

Wharfage,  per  2,000  pounds 20 

Piling  on  dock,  per  2,000  pounds 08 

Loading  out,  per  2,000  pounds 15 

Total 43 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  this  shipment  cost  Mr.  Campbell  47  cents  per 
ton  more  at  Mr.  Hanlon's  dock  than  it  would  have  cost  over  the  port's  dock,  ^ot 
only  this,  but  the  insurance  is  considerable. 

The  point  to  be  explained  is: 

First.  W^hy  would  the  Waterhouse  Co.  refuse  to  land  a  cargo  at  port's  dock,  but  be 
willing  to  land  at  Pior  A .  which  has  a  very  small  slip? 

Second.  Why  should  the  Frank  Waterhouse  Co.  make  the  statement  that  they  would 
not  contribute  to  the  support  of  port  facilities? 

Robert  Bridges,  President. 

The  Chairman.  I  havo  also  another  communication  addressed  to 
the  Secretarjr  of  Commerce  from  Robert  Bridges,  president  of  the 
port  commission  of  Seattle,  referring  to  the  discrimination  against  the 
municipally  owned  docks  of  Seattle. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  February  liy  1916. 
My  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  Referring  to  my  letter  to  you  of  December  20,  in 
which  I  handed  you  communication  from  thn  president  of  the  port  of  Seattle  show- 
ing discrimination  against  the  publicly  owned  water  front  terminals  of  that  city,  I 
now  hand  jrou  copy  of  letter  from  the  president  of  the  port  commission  of  Seattle, 
together  with  copy  of  the  telegram  to  which  he  therein  refers. 

1  suggest  that  in  connection  with  the  pending  hearings  on  the  shipping  bill,  some 
reference  might  be  made  to  this  matter  m  order  to  show  how  necessary  the  right  to 
license  may  pe.  Clearly  a  public  board  would  not  license  vessels  on  any  basis  which 
would  permit  them  to  discriminate  against  publicly  owned  terminals,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  the  example  of  Seattle. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  C.  Kedfield,  Secretary. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fislieriee, 

HouH  of  Representatives. 


(Part  of  9«attle.  Commlssloiiers:  Robert  Brldges,jpresideiit;  C.  E.  Remsberg,  secretary;  Carl  A.  Ewald. 
Executive  staff:  J.  R.  West,  chief  enelneer;  C.  J.  France,  counsel;  I'^amilton  Higday,  assistant  secra- 
taiy  and  traiDe  manager;  w.  S.  Lincoln,  auditor.    General  offices,  Bell  Street  warehouse.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  5,  1916. 
Hon.  William  G.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  previous  presentation  of  discrimination  against  the  public 
docks  and  warehouses,  Seattle,  and  the  apparent  necessity  for  some  Federal  r^ula- 
tion  over  such  matters  needing  new  legislation,  there  is  attached  hereto  tel^ram 
on  an  acute  situation  this  day  presented, 
Ver>'  truly,  yours, 

Robert  Bridges, 
President  of  the  Port  Commvtsion. 


[Night  lettergram.] 

Seattle,  Wash.,  February  5,  1916. 
Spsrry  Flour  Co., 

Tacoma,  Wash.: 

Seven  hundred  thousand  bushels  wheat  stored  in  Han  ford  Street  public  terminal 
situated  on  turning  Basin  east  waterway,  which  is  900  feet  wide,  1,600  feet  long. 
Waterway  channel  750  feet,  depth  30  to  40  feet.  Calmest  water  on  Elliott  Bay.  Next 
to  Smithfl  Cove  public  pier;  this  dock  is  largest  and  most  commodious  berthing  place 
in  Seattle  and  capable  of  accommodating  any  veasel  pl.ving  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Serves  Japanese  liners  425  to  500  feet  long  idthout  tug  or  pilot. 

Kerr-Gifford  Co.  advises  that  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  reiiises  to  take  your  grain, 
alle^ng  danger  to  vessel  which  is  preposterous.  Real  reason  probably  sufficient 
higher-priced  freight.  Service  ample.  Men  plentiful.  Company  opposes  municipal 
ownership.    Should  not  be  permitted  to  hide  behind  misrepresentation. 

Robert  Bridqe.s, 
President  Port  of  Seattle » 

Also  a  communication  from  Mr.  D.  M.  King,  secretary  of  the  S^n 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  commmiication 
received  by  the  board  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  more 
prominent  shippers  of  merchandise  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Orient,  expressing  their  views  in  regard  to  shipping  conditions  in  the 
American  trans-Pacific  and  Orient  trade. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows)  : 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commkrcb, 

February  S,  1926. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Albzander, 

Chairman  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
transmit  herewith  for  your  information  and  consideration  a  copy  of  a  communication 
received  by  the  board  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  more  prominent  shippers 
of  merchandise  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient,  expressing  their  views  re^od- 
ing  the  necessit^r  for  Amercian  shippinjEi;  in  the  trans-Pacinc  trade. 

This  communication  was  sent  to  this  chamber  by  the  signers  for  the  purpose  of 
going  formally  on  record  on  this  question  as  shippers  of  merchandise  as  distinct  from 
ahipowners,  and  it  is  respectfully  transmitted  to  you  as  expreqpdng  their  views  in  the 
matter. 


Respectfully,  yours, 


San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commbrcb. 
D.  M.  Kino, 

Secretary, 


San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

San  Frandseo,  Cal,,  January  25, 1916. 
Board  of  Directors, 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  importers,  exporters,  and  shippers  of  merchan- 
dipe  trans-Pacific,  respectfully  but  urgently  request  such  Immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  will  look  to  the  restoration  of  the  American  flag  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  San  Franciscans,  as  Califomians,  and  as  Americans,  we  feel  that  this  matter 
warrants  your  best  and  most  energetic  attention. 

To  ship  and  to  receive  all  of  our  merchandise  under  a  foreign  flag  spells,  in  our 
opinion,  ultimate  commercial  disaster,  not  only  for  the  Pacific  coast  but  wherever 
ocean  rates,  service,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  of  American  merchants 
are  a  part  of  commercial  endeavor. 

We  entertain  no  false  ideas  as  to  American  ships  or  American  shipping,  we  know 
that  they  must  of  necessity  stand  on  their  own  competitive  feet,  but  we  do  know 
from  experience  that  American  merchants,  American  commerce,  and  American  goods 
are  on  a  sounder,  a  fairer,  and  a  more  satisfactory  competitive  basis  when  dealing  with 
people  of  our  own  country  and  nationality  than  under  the  present  conditions. 

The  remedy  we  leave  to  vour  broad  knowledge  of  conditions  commercial,  your  wide 
experience  in  matters  of  this  character,  and  your  weight  and  Influence  in  the  world 
of  commerce. 

If  the  fault  l*es  with  the  shipowners,  we  ask  your  earnest  efforts  to  the  correction 
of  the  exbting  evils. 

If  National,  State,  or  other  I^islation.lies  at  the  bpttom  of  the  conditions  as  they 
now  exist,  we  request  that  your  energetic  endeavors  be  used  and  that  our  representa- 
tives— State.  National,  or  otherwise — ^be  made  acquainted  with  your  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions, and  requested  to  lend  their  hearty  and  loval  support  thereto. 

We  have  operated  under  both  conditions — when  American  ships  sailed  our  seas 
and  now  when  they  do  not. 

\Ve  formerly  shipped  iu  American  ships— there  are  no  American  ships  trans- 
Pacific  at  this  time — we  want  them  restored.    We  want  what  we  had,  but  are  now 
without — American  ships  for  American  shippers. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ames  Ilarris  Neville  Co.,  Tubbs  Cordage  Co.,  Zellerbach  Paper  Co., 
Soraers  &  Co.,  S.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  M.  J.  Brandenstein  Co.,  wefiftem 
Import  Co.,  Cowen  Heineberg  Co.,  E.  T.  B.  Mills,  H.  M.  Newhall  Co., 
Henry  W.  Peabodv  &  Co.,  Pacific  Bone-Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Selbv 
Smelting  &  Loiul  Co.,  Califoriaa  Fruit  Cauners  Association,  Parrott  i 
Co.,  The  Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  Hills  Bros.,  Claybui^h  Bros.,  C^  Solo- 
mon, jr.,  S.  H.  Frank  <fe  Co.,  United  States  Rubber  Co.  of  Callfomia, 
Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.,  Charles  Harley  Co..  A.  Schilling  &  Co.,  M.  Phil- 
lips &  Co.,  J.  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  Garcia  &  Maggiiii  Co.,  Kron  Tanning  Co. 
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Abo  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Hon.  Edmund 
Billingp,  collector  of  customs  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  reference  to  shipping 
conditions  at  that  port;  and  a  report  made  by  the  collector  ot 
customs  of  New  York  on  the  same  subject. 

(The  reports  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Thk  Sechetart  ok  the  Treasury, 

Waishinf/ton,  Deamher  i^8,  1915. 

My  Dear  Juikie  Alexander:  Permit  rae  to  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  a  very 

interesting  report  recently  made  to  me  by  Hon.  EcJmund  Billings,  collector  of  customs 

at  Boston,  Mass.,  with  reference  to  shipping  conditions,  etc.,  at  that  port.     I  also  send 

you  copy  of  a  rejiort  made  by  the  collector  of  customB  at  New  York  on  the  same  subject. 

Faithfully ,  yours, 

W.  G.  McAdoo. 
Hon.  J08HUA  \V.  Alexander, 

Hon^e  of  Pe-presfntatives. 


Treasury  Department, 
United  States  Custom^  Service, 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  15,  1916. 
Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo, 

Seiretary  of  the  Treasury ^  Washington^  D.  ^. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thinking  it  might  be  of  value  to  you  at  this  time, 
and  in  view  of  the  many  reports  which  are  current  regarding  the  congeFtlon  of  export 
freight  at  Atlantic  shipping  ports,  I  have  had  a  caretul  investigation  made  of  export 
conditions  now  existing  at  tn'ts  port.  In  order  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  fundamental  factors  governing  the  shipping  of  commodities  to  Europe,  I  instnicted 
two  of  our  most  efficient  employees  to  personally  interview  all  of  the  export  forwarders, 
the  principal  individual  exporters,  the  agents  of  the  railroads  which  receive  and  dis- 
charge export  merchandise  to  the  various  wharves,  agents  of  all  European  steamship 
lines,  ana  the  secretaries  of  commer(!ial  organizations  Interested  in  foreign  trade. 
Their  rei)ort,  which  I  submit  herewith,  discloses.  I  believe,  essoatial  facts  which 
should  be  known  to  ycu  and  to  your  department.  Briefly  analyzed,  this  report 
shows : 

First.  That  to  insure  shipment  of  their  commodities  exporters  or  their  agents  must 
make  steamer  reservations  from  two  to  six  weeks  in  aavance  of  sailing,  and  that 
there  is  more  export  freight  moving  than  ever  before  with  little  confusion  and  con- 
ation, shippers  having  been  educated  to  meet  existing  conditions  by  not  forward- 
ing merchanoise  for  export  faster  l^an  the  steamship  lines  are  able  to  provide  space 
for  it.  That  undoubtedly  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  freig[ht  awaiting  exportation  to 
Europe  which  would  be  shipped  hy  way  of  Boston  provided  cargo  space  could  be 
procured.  Six  of  the  seven  steamship  agents  admit  tnat  there  is  a  shortage  of  ocean 
steamer  tonnage  at  this  port. 

Second.  That  for  the  five  months,  from  July  1,  1913,  to  December  1,  1913,  105 
steamers,  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  607,465,  cleared  for  European  ports;  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1914  77  steamers,  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  416,543  (a  decrease  of 
31  per  cent),  cleared  for  European  ports;  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915  81 
steamers,  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  326,491  (46  per  cent  less  than  1913),  cleared  for 
European  ports.  That  the  value  of  exports  to  Europe  for  the  above-named  periods 
was,  respectively,  130,251,903,  $31,375,699,  and  142,926,643,  the  value  of  the  exports 
in  1915  showing  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1913. 

Third.  That  exporters  complain  of  the  exceedingly  high  freight  rates  quoted  by 
steamship  agents,  the  percentage  of  increase  from  July  1,  1913,  to  December  1,  1915» 
being,  on  provisions  309  per  cent,  on  cotton  400  per  cent,  on  flour  400  per  cent,  and  on 
grain  1,166  per  cent.  (It  appears  that  steamship  a^nts  have  no  tarin  schedules  and 
experience  little  or  no  difficulty  in  securing  their  own  quotations.  The  geneml 
opinion  prevailing  among  export  agents  and  individual  exporters  is  that  steamship 
oompanies  are  talan^  advantage  of  an  unprecedented  situation  and  are  in  a  position 
to  demand  and  receive  their  own  prices,  freight  rates  on  many  commodities  being 
only  a  secondary  factor — ^the  essential  point  is  delivery  overseas.)  That  the  laige 
volume  of  American  commodities  imperatively  needed  by  European  consignees, 
regardless  of  exorbitant  freight  rates^  and  the  totally  inadequate  supply  of  ocean 
carriers  necessary  to  meet  present  freight  offerings  are  not  only  important  factors  in 
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maintaining  high  freight  rates,  but  incidentally  fonn  in  no  small  number  of  cases 
an  effective  barrier  in  preventing  American  manufacturers  from  engaging  in  com- 
petitive commerce  in  foreign  markets. 

Fourth.  That  exporters  and  the  secretaries  of  commercial  oiganizations  intereeted 
in  foreign  trade  are  practically  unanimous  in  def^laring  that  the  opportunities  for 
American  merchants  to  engage  in  overseas  commerce  were  never  brighter  than  at 
present,  and  the  local  Bureau  of  Forei^  and  Domestic  Commerce  reports  that  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  100  firms  previously  not  interested  in  foreign  markets  for 
their  products  have  gone  into  this  branch  in  earnest  and  that  about  10  commission 
houses  have  been  established  during  1915  for  exporting  New  England-made  goods. 

Ma^  I  add  that  we  were  obliged  to  promise  most  of  the  firms  and  corporations  quoted 
in  this  report  that  they  would  not  be  quoted  publicly  without  our  first  obtaining  their 
permission? 

May  1  also  ask  if  you  see  any  objection  to  my  giving  to  the  Boston  press  the  substance 
of  this  report? 

I  inclose,  also,  a  copy  of  a  statement  from  the  Boston  News  Bureau  under  date  of 
December  1,  1915,  ^ving  another  viewpoint  on  the  same  question. 
I  am,  with  sincere  respect,  yours,  faithfully, 

Edmund  Billings,  Collector^ 

Boston  News  Bureau,  December  1^  1915. 

Railroad  presidents  of  all  business  terminals  at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  attended  a  conference  yesterday  at  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  to  relieve  terminal  situation  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  is  especially  serious  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  at  New  York  was  foimd  more  serious  than  at  other  seaports.  Phila- 
delphia reported  congestion  in  certain  commodities,  but  the  general  situation  is  not 
severe.  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  report  no  congestion  and  facilities 
ample  to  handle  additional  traffic. 

The  situation  at  New  York  is  aggravated  by  heavy  movement  of  munitions  and  a 
factor  is  that  many  contracts  on  goods  destined  abroad  call  for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  New 
York.    Steamship  facilities  are  lacking  to  handle  the  volume  offered. 

No  action  has  been  decided  on.  Probably  attempts  will  be  made  to  discourage 
shippers  of  certain  commodities.  Distribution  of  jeastbound  traffic  to  ports  with  fred 
facilities  will  undoubtedly  be  attempted. 

The  New  York  Central  may  find  it  necessary  to  put  an  embargo  on  certain  special 
commodities  that  accumulate  faster  than  they  can  apparently  be  taken  away  by  the 
steamships. 

Treasury  Department,  United  States  Customs  Service, 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  9,  1915^ 
Hon.  Edmund  Bilunos, 

Collector  of  Customs,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sir:  Following  your  instructions  to  make  an  investigation  into  export  conditions 
existing  at  this  port  we  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the 
following  report: 

In  ordfer  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  essential  factors  governing  the 
shipping  of  commodities  to  foreign  ports,  we  had  personal  interviews  with  practically- 
all  of  the  export  forwarders,  the  principal  individual  exporters  (who  attend  to  their 
own  shippii^  details),  the  two  agents  of  the  railroads  wnich  receive  and  dischaige 
export  merchandise  to  the  various  whar\'es.  agents  of  all  European  steamship  lines, 
and  the  secretaries  of  commercial  organizations  interested  in  foreign  trade. 

export  forwarders. 

There  are  located  in  Boston  about  12  firms  engaged  in  the  foreign  freight-forwarding 
business.  Each  of  these  brokers  represents  from  3  to  60  individual  exporters  on  every 
outgoing  steamer  to  Europe.  Thev  attend  to  steamer  reservations,  freight  rates, 
insurance,  customs  formalities,  and  all  transportation  details.  The  situation  as  it 
appears*  to  these  firms  is  herewith  summarizea: 

Ainjerioan  Express  Co. — Have  from  50  to  60  shipments  on  each  steamer  out- 
going to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  greater  number  of  these  ori^|inate  in  New  Eng- 
land, although  other  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  the  Middle  West,  forward 
for  export  via  Boston. 

Consignments  cover  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  but  motor  trucks,  brass  goods,  and 
cartridge  belts  are  the  principal  additions  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Lumber 
shipments  ard  overbooked  and  steamship  agents  refuse  to  quote  at  present  on  this 
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dass  of  merchandise*.  Steamers  are  practically  all  booked  up  on  weight  cargo.  Agents 
give  preference  at  this  time  to  measurement  cargo.  Steamer  reservations  must  be 
made  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  on  measurement  caigo  and  six  weeks  in  advance 
on  weight  cargo.  More  business  moving  than  ever  before  with  little  confusion  and 
congestion,  bei^ause  shippers  have  been  educated  to  meet  existing  conditions.  Little 
or  no  competition  among  steamship  lines.  Enough  freight  offer^  to  satisfy  all  their 
demands.  Boston  could  export  more  if  increased  ocean-going  tonnage  were  available. 
Enough  business  in  New  England  to  warrant  establishing  a  line  direct  to  Archangel. 
Freight  rates  have  advanced  on  general  merchandise  from  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  in 
normal  times  to  38  cents.  Rates  continually  soaring.  Steamship  agents  have  no 
tariff  schedule  but  get  about  what  they  ask  for.  Wul  only  make  limited  contracts 
not  to  exceed  3  months.  For  many  commodities  freight  rates  are  a  secondary  con- 
sideration:  The  vilal  x)oint  is  delivery  overseas. 

SUme  dc  Downer  Co. — ^Average  25  shipments  of  general  merchandise  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  on  each  out^ing  steamer  to  the  UnitcKi  Kingdom.  This 
firm  represents  a  laige  number  of  big  leather  establishments.  Have  no  difficulty 
in  booking  shipments,  except  perhaps  with  the  Allan  Line  to  Glasgow.  Reserva- 
tions, however,  are  made  from  2  to  4  weeks  in  advance.  Congestion  is  not  apparent. 
Freight  rates  are  high  because  steamship  owners  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  their 
own  figures.    It  would  seem  that  the  steamship  people  are  reaping  a  good  harvest. 

Caldwell  &  Co. — About  10  shipments  of  general  merchandise  on  each  steamer 
outbound  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Leather  and  cotton  waste  are  principal  additions 
dnce  the  war.  Bookings  must  be  made  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance  of  sailing. 
Not  sufficient  steamers  to  handle  export  business.  Freight  offerings  run  from  30  to 
40  per  cent  above  what  can  be  accommodated.  Merchiuidise  occasionally  diverted 
to  other  ports  for  shipment  on  account  of  lack  of  cargo  space.  Hudson  automobile 
agent  tried  through  this  firm  to  contract  for  cargo  space  for  20  autos  each  month,  but 
steamship  agents  would  not  accept.  Freight  rates  are  high,  but  the  consignee  pays. 
Many  lines  have  been  ordered  to  ^ve  preference  to  food  supplies — ^result:  Less  space 
for  general  mercthandise  with  continually  increasing  freight  rates.  Export  merchants 
unaeratand  shippiug  conditions  better  than  formerly  so  that  commodities  are  not 
forwarded  by  rail  until  final  arrangements  have  been  made.  Many  shippers  wiU 
take  a  chance  for  export  at  New  York  with  booking  in  advance — ^result:  Little  con- 
gestion in  Boston,  with  opposite  conditions  prevailing  in  New  York. 

Austin  Baldwin  &  Co. — Average  of  15  shipments  of  general  merchandise  on  each 
outgoing  steamer  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Machinery  principal  item  since  the  war. 
Booking  are  made,  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  advance.  Nothing  forwarded  unless 
reservations  have  been  made.  Export  business  excellent.  There  appears  to  be  no 
competition  among  steamship  people.  No  cutting  of  rates  and  little  effort  on  their 
part  to  secure  business. 

W.  N.  Proctor. — ^Averaging  10  shipments  of  general  merchandise  on  each  steamer 
outbound  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Machinery,  knit  goods,  alum,  and  chemicals  are 
the  principal  items  sirce  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  No  trouble  in  booking  if  sufficient 
time  «s  allowed.  Freight  rates  are  high,  but  the  question  of  delivery  is  tne  important 
factor.  Little  war  supplies  are  exported  from  Boston  for  the  reason  that  the  firma 
ajting  as  agents  for  the  allies  are  located  in  New  York,  and  they  naturally  see  that 
such  supplies  travel  via  New  York  in  order  to  collect  their  conmiissions. 

Adams  Express  Co. — From  7  to  10  shipments  of  general  merchandise  on  each  out- 
going steamer  to  United  Kingdom.  Could  ship  more  merchandise  from  Boston  if 
proper  tonnage  were  available.  Not  sufficient  vessels  in  Boston  service.  Book  ship- 
mentB  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  advance.  Have  some  bookings  up  to  March  1,  1916. 
Can  not  get  space  on  Cunard  sailings  to  London.  Steamship  agents  do  not  desire 
lumber,  steel,  or  any  heavy  cargo.  Unable  to  book  40,000  cases  canned  salmon  and 
3,000,000  feet  lumber,  because  freight  rates  are  beyond  reason.  Some  manufacturers 
have  been  asked  to  quote  prices  c.  1.  f.,  but  the  present  high  rates  prevent  them 
operating  in  foreign  markets.  Steamship  lines  are  reaping  enormous  profits  due  to 
limited  tonnage  and  immense  freight  offerings. 

T.  D.  Downing  Co. — D.  C.  Andrews  <fc  Co. — Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co. — A.  E. 
Freeman. — ^The  forgoing  firms  have  from  3  to  15  shipments  each  on  every  outbound 
steamer  to  the  "United  Kingdom.  They  report  that  little  physical  congestion  exists, 
due  to  better  understanding  of  shipping^  conditions.  They  make  booking  arrange- 
ments from  one  to  four  weeEs  in  advance  of  scheduled  date  of  sailing.  In  the  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow  services  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  car^ 
space.  Freight  rates  are  high,  but  there  are  sufficient  freight  offerings  to  maintain 
such  figures.  In  many  cases  delivery  is  the  important  consideration.  Certain 
American  manufacturers  would  go  into  the  foreign  trade,  but  present  transportatioo 
conditions  are  an  effective  barrier. 
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INDiyiDUAL  EZFORTBR8. 

Lawrence  A  Co. — ^Probably  laiigest  exporter  of  hosiery  in  New  England.  Estab- 
liflhed  foreign  market  about  two  years  ago.  Ship  approximatelv  350  caaes  to  England 
each  month :  500  per  cent  increase  in  business  over  last  year.  Bookings  are  now  made 
up  to  end  of  March.  Shipping  200  cases  this  month  to  London  via  New  York  because 
Cunard  Line  is  unable  to  accept  this  offer  outbound  from  Boston.  Freight  rates  are 
extremely  high.  Before  the  war  the  freight  figured  $3.50  per  ton  measurement 
December,  1914,  it  amounted  to  15.75:  at  this  time  thev  are  paying  $14.04  per  ton 
measurement — an  increase  of  300  per  cent  over  rates  in  force  prior  to  the  war. 

A.  C.  Lavrrence  Leather  Co. — One  of  the  laigest  exporters  of  leathers  in  the  United 
States.  Average  10  shipments  of  $50,000  each  every  month  from  Boston  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Scandinavian  ports.  Can  secure  sufficient  cargo  space  to  above-named 
points  b]^  booking  in  advance.  Have  also  about  10  shipments  each  month  to  France 
and  Mediterranean  ports  via  New  York.  Would  prefer  to  make  all  shipments  via  Bos- 
ton if  accommodations  could  be  arranged.  Freight  rates  seem  unreasonably  high; 
to  Scandinavian  points  the  rate  before  the  war  was  30  shillings  per  ton;  at  present  it 
fluctuates  from  120  to  200  shillings  per  ton.  Furthermore,  the  ton  is  now  figured  on  a 
measurement  basis  which  makes  a  difference  of  00  per  cent  in  bivor  of  the  steamship 
companies.    Export  business  in  excellent  condition. 

Nowes  Bros.  (Ceather). — Ship  about  500  tons  leather  per  month  to  European  pK>rts. 
Are  able  to  book  consignments  to  English  ports  without  serious  delay.  Exnort  business 
increased  greatly  since  beginning  of  the  war.  Before  the  war  practically  all  ship- 
ments made  direct  from  Boston.  Now  about  two-thirds  of  shipments  made  via  New 
York  because  space  can  not  be  secured  in  ships  from  Boston.  Have  great  difficulty  in 
securing  space  for  shipments  to  Holland. 

Beggs  dr  Cobb  (leather)  .—SYdp  80  to  100  tons  of  leather  per  month  from  Boston. 
On  account  of  insufficient  numoer  of  sailings  from  Boston  divert  30  to  40  tons  per 
month  to  New  York.  Space  not  refused  on  Boston  ship  but  at  times  can  not  wait  for 
sailings.    Before  the  war  practically  all  shipments  maae  from  Boston. 

Atnerican  Nide  dr  Leather  Co. — Ship  60  to  100  tons  leatlier  per  month  to  Europe. 
Divert  about  50  tons  per  month  to  New  York  for  sMpment  because  of  lack  of  sailings 
from  Boston.  Have  little  trouble  in  booking  shipments  to  Liverpool  and  London,  but 
have  difficulty  in  booking  to  Switzerland. 

Boftton  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (t  American  Rubber  Co. — Combined  exportations  from  Bos- 
ton average  122  tons  per  month.  Are  able  to  secure  sufficient  space  in  steamers  sail- 
ing from  Boston  by  booking  about  one  month  ahead.  Have  diverted  no  shipments 
to  other  ports. 

Hood  Rubber  Co. — Ship  from  1,500  to  2,000  packages  of  rubber  goods  per  month  to 
Europe.  Have  no  serious  difficulty  in  securing  space  on  steamers  sailing  from  Boston. 
Ship  goods  to  Italian  ports  via  New  York  and  have  considerable  difficulty  in  securing 
bookings. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. — ^Have  less  difficulty  now  in  booking  shipments  than 
six  months  ago.  Shipments  vary  in  ((uantity  from  month  to  month,  l^ast  month 
exported  to  f^urope  570  tons  machinery  from  Boston.  Experience  some  delays  in 
bookings  but  not  serious. 

B.  F.  Sturtei^ant  Blower  Wmks.—  ^hxp  60  to  70  tons  machinerv  per  month  from 
Boston.  Have  met  with  no  refusal  of  space  on  steamers  but  some  delays  and  at  times 
annoyance,  caused  by  steamship  companies  splitting  shipments,  i.  e.,*a  part  of  diip- 
ment  left  on  the  wharf  to  be  taken  by  a  later  steamer.  Ship  some  freight  by  way  of 
New  York  because  of  more  frequent  sailings. 

BlaH  &  Knoivles  {machinerif). — P^xport  principally  through  New  York.  No  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  shipping  from  Boston.  Would  probably  ship  more  goods  from 
Boston  if  sailing  were  more  frequent.  Cargo  space  has  not  been  refused  them  by 
Boston  Steamship  companies. 

Potter  Druff  dr  Chemical  Co.— Ship  about  50  tons  of  their  products  per  month  to 
Great  Britain.  No  delay  or  other  aifficulty  experienced  except  with  shipments  to 
Gla^ow  (amounting  to  about  8  tons  per  month).  For  the  past  year  Glac^w  ship- 
ments have  been  delayed  at  times  one  month  by  steamship  company  due  to  lack  of 
space  or  infrequent  sailings. 

Arrnovr  &  Co.  (meats  and  meat  products). ^^hip  125  to  1,200  tons  per  month.  At 
times  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  space  on  steamers.  Not  enough  refrigerator  space 
available.  Part  shipments  of  refrigerator  goods  have  been  shut  out  by  steamers  and 
com\)any  has  been  obliged  to  placo  same  in  cold  storage  in  Boston.  More  goods  would 
be  snipped  if  shipping  space  were  provided  and  rates  were  within  reason.  Practi- 
cally no  trouble  before  the  war  in  securing  ample  space. 
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Swift  A  Co.  {meats  and  ttuut  products), — Have  shipped  on  average  during  1915  about 
185  tons  per  month.  Immediately  before  the  war  were  exporting  but  very  little. 
Are  unable  to  procure  sufficient  refrigerator  space  on  ships  sailing  from  Boston.  For 
this  reason  205  carloads  of  refrigerator  goods  were  diverted  to  Montreal  for  shipment 
between  May  1  and  November  31,  1915.  Ocean  freight  rates  tremendously  increased 
since  the  war  broke  out. 

North  Packing  6s  Provision  Co.  and  J.  P.  Squire  <Cr  Co.— llave  shipments  of  pork 
products  in  every  steamer  outbound  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow. 
Above  firms  have  exported  20,000  tons  between  January  1,  1915,  ana  December  1, 
1915.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  cargo  space  except  to  Scandi- 
navian points  and  to  Holland.  Products  do  not  occupy  refrigerator  space.  Ship  also 
via  New  York  to  points  not  having  direct  ocean  ser^^ce  with  Boston. 

BUSINESS   ORCANII'iATION.S. 

BosU/n  Chamber  of  Commerce ^  Joreign  trade  committee.  —Receive  many  inquiries  from 
Europe  and  South  America  to  be  put  in  communication  with  American  manufacturers. 
Export  bueinera  excellent.    High  freight  rates  probably  discourage  some  exporters. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Foreu/n  and  Domestic  Commerce. — Great  interest  in  foreien 
trade  during  the  past  year.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  100  firms  who  previously 
were  not  interested  in  foreign  markets  for  their  products  have  gone  into  this  field  in 
earnest.  About  10  commission  houses  have  been  established  during  1915  for  ex- 
porting New  England-made  goods.  Every  indication  that  the  volume  of  exports  will 
continue  to  increase. 

Neio  Ew/Iand  Shoe  and  Lather  Association.—  Great  increase  in  volume  of  exports 
of  shoes  and  leather  in  general.  A  considerable  part  of  these  commoiUties  is  exported 
through  the  medium  oi  customs  brokers.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  vessels  for 
the  export  trade,  and  the  impression  prevails  among  manufacturers  that  the  steam- 
ship people  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  obtain  all  tbey  can  for  trans- 
porting merchandise  overseas.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  the  freight  rate  is  not  con- 
sidered of  urix&ary  importance — delivery  is  the  principal  requirement. 

Mr.  Phillip  Aboott,  head  salesman  for  the  A.  L\  Lawrence  Leather  Co. — The  above- 
named  gentleman  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  in  the 
interests  of  his  concern.  He  spoke  mainlv  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  European  buyers. 
They  found  the  present  freight  rates  exorl)itant  and  the  rates  of  exchange  outrageous. 
Mr.  Abbott  declared  that  American  manufacturers  have  the  greatest  opi)ortunity  in 
the  history  of  the  country  to  entrench  themselves  in  overseas  trade.  He  criticised 
the  poor  service  given  by  the  American  Line,  and  suggested  that  something  be  done 
to  increaae  American  vessels,  lower  freight  rates,  and  establish  strong  commercial 
ties  between  the  U  /ited  States  and  European  countries. 

•  ♦ 

STEAMSHIP   A0KNT8. 

JfUernQtianal  Mercantile  Marine. — C&rm  capacity  of  steamers  in  Boston  service  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  .  Horses  are  loaded  on  steaniers,  account  of  British  Government, 
which  fact  reduces  cargo  space  by  approximately  20  per  cent.  Freight  rates  are  high — 
due  to  the  great  demand  for  accommodatious.  Grain,  cotton,  and  provisions  receive 
some  pref^^nce  in  booking.  War  supplies  (everything  except  ammunition  which  is 
not  shipped  via  Boston)  are  also  given  consideration  in  boo  icing.  The  result  is  less 
space  for  general  merchandise.  Ocean  tonnage  is  scarce,  everywhere  in  America. 
Boston  better  off  than  New  York.  Freight  rates  are  not  a  great  issue;  shippers  seem 
willing  to  pay  any  quotation,  as  the  consignees  must  have  the  commodities  and  are 
willine  to  pay  the  price.  Congestion  does  not  exist  at  Boston,  but  rather  in  ports  of 
arrival  in  tne  United  Kingdom.  Delay  in  unloading  and  taking  on  new  cargo  at  these 
ports  hamper  the  service  ^nd  result  in  less  frequent  trips. 

The  Cunard  Steamship  Co. — All  steamers  now  in  Boston  service  are  chartered  ves- 
sels. Not  sufficient  ocean  tonnage  at  Boston  to  handle  freight  offerings.  No  con- 
gestion at  this  port,  but  delays  and  difficulties  are  features  at  Liverpool.  From  Jan- 
uary 16,  1914,  to  October  13,  1914,  Cunard  service  to  Liverpool  had  18  sailings,  carry- 
ing 54,85)9  tons  of  cargo;  from  Januar>'  2,  1915,  to  October  13,  1915, 1(>  sailings,  carrying 
102,711  tons  of  cargo.    Freight  rates  are  based  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

7'he  Allan  Steamship  Co. — All  regular  liners  in  Boston  service  nave  been  either 
commandeered  by  the  British  Government  or  are  running  from  other  ports.  Steamers 
now  running  from  this  port  are  all  chartered  steamers.  No  congestion  at  Boston, 
but  at  Glasgow  nmch  trouble  is  experienced.  The  present  high  freight  rates  may  be 
attributed  to  the  excessive  charges  made  by  the  owners  of  the  chartered  steamers 
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and  other  abnormal  expenses  incurred  in  the  ocean  freight  business  during  the  war. 
Sufficient  steamers  in  tne  Gla^^ow  service  to  handle  freight  offerings. 

Wilson  Steamship  Line. — Maintain  two  sailings  per  month  from  this  port  to  Hull, 
England,  via  New  York.  Have  been  obliged  to  refuse  bookings  of  freight  for  some  of 
local  exporters,  because  of  spice  reserved  for  New  York  shipments.  Have  not  space 
enough  to  book  all  grain  offered. 

Patterson  Wylde  d:  Co. — Maintain  average  of  two  ships  per  month  to  Manchester, 
England.  Are  able  to  provide  space  for  all  local  freight  but  bookings  must  be  made 
about  one  month  ahead  of  sailings.  Great  demand  for  space  for  grain  shipments, 
which  they  are  unable  to  meet.    Could  fill  20  to  30  steamers  with  export  grain. 

Fumess  Withy  A  Co. — Maintain  three  sailings  per  month  to  Liverpool,  England. 
Generally  able  to  meet  all  requirements  for  export  cargo  space  except  for  grain.  If 
had  more  ships  could  book  very  Urge  quantities  of  grain. 

A.  C.  Lombard's  Sons. — ^Maintain  sailings  of  two  steamers  per  month  to  Copenhagen. 
More  general  cargo  offered  for  export  than  can  be  provided  in  present  number  of  ships. 
Could  fill  10  steamers  per  month  while  demand  tor  grain  space  lasts.  Could  fill  four 
boats  per  month  outside  of  grain  shipments.  Have  to  refuse  cargo  offered  from  the 
West  from  Canada  and  from  New  York  State.  Local  shippers  well  provided  for,  but 
these  are  not  a  large  factor. 

RAILROAD   AGENTS — FOREIGN   FREIGHT   DEPARTMENTS. 

Boston  &  Albany  and  New  York  Central  Railroads:  ^»"- 

Merchandise  in  East  Boston  yards  for  exportation 462 

Merchandise  on  East  Boston  piers  for  exportation 126 

Merchandise  in  Allston  yards  for  exportation 262 

Grain  sidetracked  In  yards  outside  of  Boston  for  exportation 520 

Merchandise  sidetracked  in  yards  outside  of  Boston  for  exportation 200 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad: 

Merchandise  in  yards  in  Charlestown  for  exportation , 394 

Grain  in  yards  in  Charlestown  for  exportation 73 

Merchandise  on  piers  in  Charlestown  for  exportation 318 

Total 2, 355 

In  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  grain  elevator  in  East  Boston  are  635,000  bushels 
^in  (capacity  of  elevator,  1,000,000  bushels).  Owing  to  variety  of  shipments  stored 
18  filled  practically  to  working  capacity. 

In  the  Boston  A  Maine  Railroad  grain  elevator  at  Hoosac  Tunnel  Docks,  Charles- 
town, are  414,000  bushels  of  s?rain.     (Capxcity  of  elevator  1,000,000  bushels.) 

In  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  grain  elevator  at  Mystic  Docks,  Charlestown,  are 
252,000  bushels  of  grain.     (Capacity  of  elevator  350,000  bushels.) 

Total  in  elevators  in  Boston  for  exportation,  1,301,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Foreign  freight  agents  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
Boston  de  Albany,  and  New  York  Central  Railroads  state  that  more  freight  is  being 
offered  than  can'  possibly  handled  by  the  steamers  now  sailing  from  this  port.  The 
agent  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  New  York  Central  Railroads  states  that  the  Ray- 
mond Hadley  Corporation  (a  New  York  firm)  recently  offered  to  deliver  to  hiin 
$1,000,000  worth  of  flour  if  he  would  secure  the  necessary  steamer  space  for  its  expor- 
tation.   The  offer  was  declined  because  no  space  was  available. 

STEAMSHIP  PIERS  AND  TERMINAL  YARDS. 

The  steamship  piers  at  the  port  of  Boston  are  not  now,  and  have  not  been,  during 
the  present  ^ear  in  a  congested  condition.  • 

The  terminal  yards  of  the  Boston  A  Maine  and  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroads  are  not  now  and  have  not  been  during  the  present  year  in  a  con- 
gested condition. 

The  terminal  yards  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroads, 
situated  in  East  Bopton  and  Allston,  are  filled  as  full  of  export  freight  as  working 
conditions  will  permit.  Congestion  of  these  yards  has  been  avoided  only  by  side- 
tracking freight  in  yards  further  out  of  Boston;  520  cars  of  grain  and  200  cars  of  general 
merchandise  destined  for  exportation  via  these  terminals  are  now  being  held  on  side 
tracks  outside  of  Boston,  principally  along  the  line  from  Albany  to  Boston. 

In  conclusion,  we  ma^r  state  tnat  there  is  no  serious  congestion  of  export  merchan- 
dise at  the  railroad  terminals  or  on  the  steamship  piers  at  mis  port.  That  congestion 
does  not  exist  in  Boston  is  due  to  the  fact  that  merchandise  is  not  forwarded  for  export 
faster  than  the  steamship  lines  are  able  to  provide  space  for  it. 
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Without  question  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  freight  awaiting  exportation  to  Europe 
which  would  be  shippdd  by  way  of  Boston  provided  cargo  space  could  be  procured. 
Notwithstanding^ the  exceedingly  high  freight  rates  now  quoted  by  steamship  agents 
the  demand  in  Europe  for  certain  classes  of  American  merchandise  is  so  imp3ratiye 
that  freight  rates  are  a  secondary  consideration.  With  normal  freight  rates  prevail- 
ing, .more  American  products  would  undoubtedly  be  exported. 
Respectfully, 

M.  B.  Mann, 

Deputy  Surveyor. 
Joseph  F.  Scanlan, 
Chief  Clerk  Entry  Division. 


Clearances  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  to  European  ports. 


19L3 


Month. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


July , 

Aukiist 

September. 

October... 

November. 


20 

125.096 

20 

124,472 

21 

131.333 

24 

126.020 

20 

100,544 

105 


607,465 


1914 


Vessels. 


20 
11 
13 
17 
16 


77 


Tonna^. 


129.546 
61,245 
75, 523 
77.735 
72.494 


416,543 


1915 


Vessels. 


14 
13 
13 
18 
23 


Tonnage. 


60,364 
55.456 

70,301 
8S.913 


81 


336,491 


1914  tonnage— 31  per  cent  le^s  than  1913  tonnage. 

1915  tonnage— 46  per  cent  less  than  1913  tonnage. 

Value  of  exports. 


Month. 


July 

August 

Betitember. 
October... 
November. 

Total 


1913 


$5,744,442 
7.119.032 
6,227.487 
6.518.390 
4,642,552 


30,251,903 


1914 


$5,146,599 
3,153.394 
4. 185, f 21 
9.76A.318 

*  9,123.864 


31,375,099 


1915 


f9.1W.?W 
8.6n6.]14 
7,177.360 
8.703.362 
9, 24%  470 


42,926,643 


Value  of  exports,  1915,  increased  41  per  cent  over  same  period  In  1913. 

Comparison  of  freight  rates  to  Liverpool, 

[Quoted  In  cents.] 
GRAIN,  PER  BUSHEL  OF  60  POUNDS. 


July 

Auiiust.... 
ficptembcr. 
October. . . 
November. 


Peroentage  Increase  from  July  1, 19i3,  to  Dec.  1, 1915, 1,166  per  cent. 

FLOUR,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


1913 

1014 

l^ 

3-4 

4-8 

2i-6 

3 

*t 

July 

August 

September, 
October... 
NoTember. 


1916 


30 

20 

20-30 

36-40 

40H» 


14 

10-12 

14-16 

12-14 

14-16 

12-23 

15 

1^21 

16 

18-20 

45 

45 

45-60 

60^70 
70 


Percentage  inereose  from  July  1, 1913,  to  Dec.  1, 1915, 400  per  cent. 
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Companion  of  freight  rales  to  Liverpool — Continued. 

PROVISIONS,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Peroentage  increase  from  July  1, 1013,  to  Dec.  1, 1015, 300  per  cent. 

COTTON,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


1013 

1014 

22 

22 

22 

22-32 

22 

32 

22 

32 

22 

32 

1915 


65 

65 

65-80 

80-00 

M 


July 

August 

September, 
October... 
November, 


25 

12 

^ 

30 

25 

30 

24-30 

3(^^ 

1 

SI.  00 

1.00 

LOCK-  L2S 

1.2S 

1.25 


Percentage  Increase  from  July  1, 1013,  to  Dec.  1, 1015,  400  per  cent. 

LUMBER,  SOFT  WOOD,  PER  100  POUNDS. 

July («) 

August (») 

September f      f«) 

October i       («) 

November j 


22 

76-70 

20 

30 

29 

70 

29 

754» 

32-38 

»V96 

>  Rates  not  available. 


1  Rates  not  quoted. 

Increase  from  July  1, 1914,  on  soft  wood  lumber  Is  331  per  cent. 
Rate  on  hardwood  lumber  shows  increase  of  415  per  cent. 

Treasury  Dep.aktmbnt, 
United  States  Customs  Service, 
I  —  Port  of  New  York,  November  30^  1915. 

lion.  William  G.  'McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^  Wdshinyton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Pursuant  to  your  request  last  week  in  Washington  that  an 
estimate  be  made  of  the  export  merchandise  on  hand  at  this  port  and  the  ocean  ton- 
nage available  for  purposes  of  exportation,  the  representatives  of  the  different  trunk 
lines  of  railroads  and  steamship  companies  with  terminals  at  this  port  and  large  manu- 
facturing and  exporting  interests  have  been  consulted  and  their  views  ascertained, 
based  upon  figures  at  their  command.    Below  is  given  the  number  of  cars  held  within 

the  metropolitan  district  awaiting  exportation: 

Cars. 

New  York  Central  Raihroad 2, 000 

Erie  Railroad 1,  €00 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Raibx)ad 5,000 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 1, 300 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 1,700 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 1, 300 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 5, 000 

This  is  exclusive  of  grain,  about  7,000,000  bushels,  representing  about  150,000 
tonnage  now  hold  at  this  port  awaiting  exportation.  In  addition  to  the  cars  within 
the  port  of  New  York,  there  are  many  thousands  of  cars  laden  with  export  merchandise 
awaiting;  a  chance  to  come  into  the  port.  All  the  railroad  sidings  are  choked  with 
such  freight. 

The  cars  above  referred  to  may  be  said  to  contain  general  merchandise,  chiefly  of 
American  production,  steel  products  and  war  munitions  predominating.  This  lar?e 
number  or  cars  constitutes  a  practically  unprecedented  congestion  which  may  be 
awribed  to  different  causes,  but  the  great  predominating  cause  is  the  lack  of  vessels 
to  carry  the  freight.  This  lack  is  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  vessels  onlinarily 
enga^e(l  in  commerce;  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  German  and  Austrian  com- 
mercial fleets,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  the  destruction  of  commercial  vessels  by  mines 
and  submarines.    An  expert  shippinc!  authority  at  this  port  has  estimated  tlie  losses 
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from  the  above  causes  as  at  lea^t  60  per  cent  of  the  commercial  tonnage  of  the  world  < 
1q  addition  to  this  the  export  business  of  the  United  States  has  increased  sc  enormously 
as  to  greatly  accentuate  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  u8H)y  practically  sdl  of  the  railroad  officials  with  whom  we  have  conversed 
that  the  con^^ion  in  the  matter  of  cars  at  this  port  would  be  practically  reduced  by 
50  per  cent  if  needed  ship  might  be  obtained,  t  If  we  aei?6pt  this  percentage  as  cor- 
rect, we  may  figure  as  follows:  ' 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  30  tons  to  the  average  freight  car,  and  since  the  number 
nf  cars  held  at  this  port,  according  to  the  statistics  above  gathered,  amount  to  17,900, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  car  tonnage  at  this  port  of  537,000.  If,  then,  50  per  cent 
of  this  is  due  to  inadequate  export  tonnage  facilities,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  con* 
gestJon  at  this  port  of  268,500  tons  directly  due  to  this  shortage. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  average  vessel  tonnage  per  day  leaving  the 
port  of  New  York  at  the  present  time  may  be  placed  at  50,000  tons.  In  this  connection 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  vessel  tonnage  should  be  differentiated  from  car  ton' 
nage,  in  that  the  former  represents  100  cubic  feet,  while  the  latter  reprosentta  40  cubic 
feet.  In  order,  therefore,  that  intelligent  comparison  may  be  drawn  it  is  proper  that 
the  vessel  tonnage  should  be  placed  at  125,000  per  day.  In  other  words,  a  50,000 
vessel  tonnage  would  be  equal  to  125,000  car  tonnage.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
total  tonnage  at  this  port  awaiting  exportation — 

General  merchandise 268, 500 

Grain 150,000 

Total 418,500 

it  vi-W]  be  observed  that  it  would  require  nearly  four  days  average  total  tonnage  from 
this  port  to  provide  exportation  facilities. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  actual  conditions  of  to-day  would  be  duplicated 
to-mmrow  or  the  next  day,  since  there  are  held  outside  of  the  Immediate  district  of 
New  York  thousands  of  cars  awaiting  opportunity  for  entry  here.  Under  the  circum- 
8tanc«?8  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  present  export  tonns^e  facilities  do  not  meet  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  present  demand.  Experts  state  that  the  congestion  at  this 
IM)rt  will  increase  in  the  near  future  and  that  ocean  freight  rates  will  be  higher  than 
over  before. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  excerpt  from  the  "Literary  Digest"  of  a  recent 
issue,  which  ia  in  a  measure  in  agreement  with  the  facts  as  ascertained  upon  investl* 
gation.  In  fact,  the  conclusions  would  be  practically  similar  except  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  conaervatism  has  been  exercised  in  the  formulation  of  our  conclusions: 

**The  railroads  coming  into  New  York  are  handling  the  largest  amount  of  traffic  in 
their  history,  and  the  congestion  at  terminals  here  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  Is 
likely  to  be  the  greatest  ever  seen.  This  will  be  due  to  the  inability  of  ship  lines  to 
move  the  freight  sent  to  the  city,  which  is  already  sufficient  to  fill  five  times  over  every 
vessel  available  for  export  purposes.' ' 

In  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  it  was  ascertained  that  present  conditions  are 
Buch,  owing  to  Uie  extraordinary  high  rate  of  freight  now  levied  by  steamship  com- 
panies, that  certain  American  products  are  completely  shut  out  irom  exportation. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  merchandise  of  a  comparadvely  bulky  nature  and  small 
unit  \'alue  is  unable  to  meet  the  exorbitant  freight  rates  at  the  present  time.  To 
illustrate  the  degree  in  which  rates  have  advanced,  I  may  state  that  cotton,  which  was 
hitherto  transported  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  from  18  to  20  cents  per  hundred  and  to 
Mediterranean  ports  at  25  cents  per  hundred  is  now  assessed  in  both  cases  at  $1.50  per 
hundred. 

I  may  further  state  that  all  freight  rates  have  been  advanced  about  500  per  cent, 
and  in  some  instances  very  much  higher.  As  an  illustration,  the  value  of  a  barrel  of 
lubricating  oil  is  about  $6.  The  freight  rate  to  Mediterranean  ports  was  formerly 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  To-day  the  freight  rate  is  from  $5  to  $8  per  barrel, 
easily  exceedii^  the  value  of  the  article.  A  very  large  list  of  similar  instances  could  be 
enumerated.  The  agent  of  one  of  the  largest  steamship  lines  in  New  York  stated  that 
he  had  recently  purchased  several  steamers  which  had  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap, 
paying  more  than  three  times  their  value  for  them.  He  estimated  that  at  present, 
freight  rates  the  vessels  would  earn  the  purchase  price  in  two  or  three  trips.  He 
further  stated  that  this  condition  would  become  more  acute  in  the  immediate  future. 
These  facts  a£ford  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  insufficient  ocean  tonnage  at  thia- 
port,  since  the  rates  governing  freight  movements  are  inevitably  subject  to  the  law  of 
fupply  and  demand . 
YouiB,  faithfully, 

Dudley  Field  Malove,  Collector, 
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Basis  of  figuring. -^enenA  merchandise,  30  tons  to  the  car;  grain,  37}  bushels 
to  the  ton,  47  cubic  feet  to  ton;  car  tonnage,  40  cubic  feet;  ocean  tonnage,  100 
cubic  feet. 

I  have  also  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California  relative  to  the  need  of  an  American  merchant  marine, 
together  with  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Asst.  Secretary  Vrooman 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  on  the  same  subject. 

(The  resolution  and  copy  of  letter  above  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

The  Secretary  op  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  January  17,  1916. 

My  Dear  Judge:  I  send  you  herewith  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cannew 
League  of  California  relative  to  the  need  of  an  American  merchant  marine,  together 
with  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Assistant  Secretary  Vrooman,  of  the  Depaitment  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  president  of  the  International  Pap?r  Co,,  in  connection  with  the 
eame  subject. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

W.  G.  McAdoo. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Represt  n  Ui  tivt  s . 


Kopy.) 


Whereas  the  United  States  has  reached  a  point  in  iu  development  where  it  haa 
become  necessary  to  find  new  and  increased  foreign  markets  for  its  products  and 
manufactures  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  country^  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  people  at  large;  and 

Whereas  the  question  of  steamships  to  foreign  countries  is  now  becoming  a  seriouB 
handicap  upon  our  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  freight  rates  and 
the  abnormal  rates  demanded  by  the  ship-owning  interests:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  bif  the  Canners  League  of  California  in  annual  convention  osseniblefi.  That  we 
favor  plans  for  the  establishing  of  an  adequate  American  merchant  marine  by  the 
Unitea  States  Government,  and  that  we  favor  legislation  by  the  present  Congress  now 
assembled  in  Washington  that  will  relieve  the  tremendous  burden  from  which  the 
manufacturers  are  now  suffering  in  their  efforts  to  get  goods  to  their  foreign  markets, 
and  that  we  favor  laws  that  will  lead  to  the  establishing  of  an  adequate  American 
merrhant  marine  bv  the  United  States  Government  which  can  be  used  as  a  naval 
auxiliary  in  time  oi  war  but  in  time  of  peace  can  be  used  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  our  industries. 

International  Paper  Co.,  30  Broad  Street, 

New  York,  January  8,  1916. 
Subject:  Lack  of  shipping  facilities. 


— — ^    —  —J — — ---    — ^    — ^ —  — ,     --  — — ^  —  --,  -     —  - 

t:  Replying  to  incjuiry  of  January  5,  it  is  true  that  this  company  haa  expe- 
rt difficulty  and  indeed,  inability  to  secure  bottoms  for  foreign  shipments 


Hon.  Carl  8.  Vrooman, 

AssistojU  Secretary  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 
rienced  great 
in  the  last  few  months. 

At  this  time  this  company  has  or  can  secure  immediately  orders  for  more  thaD 
7,000  tons  of  its  paper  for  shipment  to  France,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  if  Gpace  could 
be  secured. 

The  nominal  quotations  for  freights  at  present  are  four  to  five  times  above  thoss 
prevailing  before  the  war,  and  are  so  great  as  to  be  prohibitive — ^in  some  instances  the 
freight  being  almost  equid  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise  f.  o.  b.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  very  substantial  foreign  business  can  be  built  up,  if  bottoms  could  be 
secured  on  any  reasonable  terms. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

P.  T.  DoDOE,  President. 
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Also  a  communication  of  Mr.  George  S.  Tajlor,  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Development  of  American  Shipping  (Inc.),  of  New 
Orleans,  addressed  to  me,  giving  a  transcript  ol  the  published  ocean 
freight  rates  on  the  leading  commodities  exported  through  New  Or- 
leans which  were  in  effect  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  also  the  rates  prevailing  at  stated  periods  since  that  time. 
There  is  attached  a  clipping  from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
of  January  22,  1916,  on  the  same  subject. 

(The  letter  and  newspaper  clipping  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

(The  Society  for  the  DeYOlopment  of  American  Shipping  (Inr.)i  New  Orleans.   Office  of  the  secretary, 

304, 305,  Hennen  Annex.]  ^ 

January  22,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Responding  to  yoiir  request  of  January  15,  we  are  pleased  to  supply 
transcript  of  published  ocean  freight  rates  upon  the  leading  commodities  exported 
through  New  Orleans  In  effect  just  prior  to  tne  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  also 
of  the  rates  prevailing  at  stated  periods  since  that  time: 


[In  cents  per  hundred  pounds.] 

• 

• 

July  4, 1914. 

Feb.  6, 1915. 

Deo.  18, 1915. 

Jan.  15, 1916. 

28 
20 
22 
11 

125 
95 

200 
130 

800 

Lnmtier  to  Rottordam , 

155 

Floor  to  Genoa 

95                    135 
32               None. 

None. 

Pig  Iron  to  Genoa 

None. 

1 

The  advance  in  freight  upon  other  commodities  to  other  ports  progressed  in  rela- 
tive proportion,  the  maximum  prevailing  at  the  present  date. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  over-seas  commerce  suspended,  being  resumed  cau- 
tiously and  gradiiall^  as  contending  cruisers  disappeared  from  the  sea. 

Gradually  increasing  rates  of  freight  developed  aia  the  destruction  and  diversion 
of  tonnage  became  more  and  more  a  factor  in  the  disturbed  rdlationshlp  between 
supply  and  demand,  with  the  consequent  absence  of  competition. 

Foreign  commerce  through  New  Orleans  is  transported  almost  exclusively  by 
European  steamship  companies,  the  service  being  augmented  by  tramp  cargo  csrriers, 
also  of  foreign  ownerBhip.  Numbers  of  these  vessals  have  gradually  been  withdrawn 
from  service  in  the  Guli,  with  freight  rates  advancing  proportionately. 

Much  uncertainty  prevails  at  the  present  time.  Kate  quotations  and  space  offer- 
ings are  subject  to  munediate  acceptance,  or  are  being  refused  entirely.  The  demand 
for  bottoms  ^^  heavy  and  continuous.  A  vessel  in  convenient  position  mav  practically 
name  her  own  terms,  then  collect  the  freight  in  advance.  Snip's  time  nas  grown  to 
such  value  that  the  few  additional  steaming  days  required  to  serve  ports  in  the  Gulf 
tempt  vessels  to  shorten  the  vovage  in  favor  of  Atlantic  ports,  wnere  cargoes  are 
either  waiting  or  will  be  rushed  there  if  the  bottoms  are  offered. 

If  we  have  abbreviated  too  freely  and  a  more  exhaustive  statement  is  required, 
please  command  us.    Our  services  are  yours  when  and  where  needed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Taylor,  Secretary. 


[The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Jan.  22, 1916.] 

UVKRPOOL    COTTON  RATE  18  INCREASED  TO   $3  PER   HUNDRED — STAPLE   CAN    BE   SENT 
CHEAPER  FROM   NEW  ORLEANS  TERRITORY  VIA  NEW  YORK. 

A  rate  of  |3  per  100  pounds  on  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  FehAiary,  and 
March  diipments,  was  the  quotation  sent  out  b]^  freight  traffic  managers  of  local  rail 
tines  to  their  agents  in  the  cotton  belts  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas  Friday 
morning,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  is  quoted  so  far  in  advance,  railroad  and  steam- 
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ship  men  and  ihippers  generally  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  ocean  tonnage  ia  liabl< 
to  become  scarcer  even  that  it  is  to-day. 

While  the  rate  at  New  Orleans  remains  at  the  high  record  market  set  for  Januan 
shipments,  the  Liverpool  rate  from  New  York  on  cotton  has  shown  a  considerable  fall. 
The  latest  quotation  irom  New  York  on  Liveipool  cotton  was  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  50 
cents  cheaper  than  the  New  Orleans  rate,  and  combining  the  rail  and  water  rate  from 
interior  points  in  Mississippi  and  North  Texas  to  points  to  Liverpool,  it  is  far  cheaper 
to  ship  the  cotton  through  r»Jew  York  than  througn  New  Orleans,  although  the  cotton 
belongs  in  what  is  known  as  New  Orleans  territory. 

The  New  York  rate  on  cotton  to  Liverpool  went  up  to  $2.75,  and  the  difiference, 
combining  the  rail  and  water  rat-e  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  was  not  con- 
siderable. But  the  decrease  of  25  cents  on  the  New  York  rate  puts  New  Orleans 
practically  out  of  the  running,  and  railroad  traffic  managers  are  at  their  wit's  end  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  rate  from  interior  points  in  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  that  is,  from  the  cheap- 
est points,  is  23  cents  ship  side.  The  23  cents,  combined  with  the  $3  ocean  charge, 
makes  the  through  export  rate  to  Liverpool  via  New  Orleans  $3.23.  The  rail  rate  on 
the  same  cotton  to  New  York  is  51 .06  cents,  and  this,  combined  with  the  ocean  rate  of 
$2.50,  makes  the  through  rate  to  Liverpool  via  New  York  $3.0106,  a  saving  of  more  than 
20  cents  per  100  pounas. 

The  difference  on  the  North  Texas  cotton  through  the  two  ports  is  even  greater. 
The  rate  on  this  cotton  by  rail  is  52)  cents  per  100  pounds  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  com- 
bined rail  and  water  rate  from  North  Texas  points  through  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool 
figures  out  exactlv  $3.52^.  The  rate  on  the  North  Texas  cotton  to  New  York  by  rail 
IB  74  cents,  and  t^is*  adcied  to  the  $2.50  ocean  rate  to  Liyerpool,  makes  a  through  rail 
and  water  rate  of  $3.24,  or  a  saving  of  28  cents  per  100  pounas. 

It  was  hoped  by  local  interests  that  the  $3  quoted  for  January  shipments  of  cotton 
out  of  New  Orleans  would  be  decreased  at  least  to  a  figure  that  would  put  New  Or- 
leans on  a  parity  with  New  York  on  what  is  really  New  Orleans  cotton.  But  the  war- 
rinc;  Governments  have  confiscated  so  many  ships  that  ocean  tonnage  is  dailv  becoming 
scarcer,  and  it  was  found  necessary  Friday  to  put  up  the  $3  quotation  for  February  and 
March  cotton. 

New  York  has  more  ships  than  New  Orleans,  and  the  ships  loading  with  machinery 
and  heavy  war  material  are  glad  to  take  lightiBr  freight  as  fillers.  While  cotton  u 
reouired  to  be  compressed  to  a  density  of  22^  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  it  is  considered 
as  light  freight  compared  with  the  heavy  iron  and  steel  shipments,  and  is  taken  by  the 
ships  in  New  York  as  cai^o  fillers.  However,  it  is  being  handled  as  first  class  freight, 
ana  satisfactory  insurance  rates  are  obtained  on  it. 

In  issuing  notices  Friday  on  February  and  March  quotations  on  Liverpool  cotton, 
the  railroads  made  it  clear  that  the  tonnage  was  limited. 

Also  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  the  Sf^crotarjr  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Porto  Rico  giving  the  steamship 
situation  between  the  United  States  and  that  island,  together  witn 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Kelleher,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  regard 
to  the  lumber  export  situation  in  the  Northwest. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

The  Secretary  op  the  Treahury, 

Washinfftotij  Deetiah^-r  z4y  1915. 

My  Dear  Jujmik:  I  am  eendin*^  you  herewith,  for  vour  information,  copy  of  a  letter 
rec^civeri  from  the  Chamber  of  (\)mmerce  of  Porto  ftico  deiling  with  the  steamship 
situation  between  the  I'nited  Stilt es  and  that  island,  and  also  <*opy  of  one  from  Mr. 
Daniel  K  oil  oh  er.  of  Seattle.  Wanh.,  in  re£,'ard  to  the  lumber  export  situation  in  the 
North  wept. 

I  thom^ht  you  would  liko  to  have  this  data. 
Sincerely,  voiir<. 

\v.  r;.  MfADoo. 

Hon.  J.  \V.  Alexandkr. 

Jlousf  o  f  Kepreae  ntnt  i  j  / .« . 
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[OamarA  d»  ConMrcio  de  Piurto  Rloo,  fundada  en  1876  y  rafomiada  en  abril  de  1809;  San  Jnaii;  P.  R.;  pnai- 
dent«y  Don  Benito  Zalduondo;  vice  presidentes,  Don  Eudosio  de  la  Cnetara,  Hr.  John  IC.  Tiumer;  aeo- 
retaiio-teaorwOr  Don  Arturo  Canreras.) 

Decbmbbr  8, 1915. 
Hon.  WnjJAJf  G.  McAdoo, 

Seereiary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir;  We  confinn  the  letter  which  we  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  on  November 
19  last,  and  now  take  the  libertv  of  inclosing  copy  of  a  communication  we  wrote  on 
the  3d  idem  to  Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre,  Chief  of  tne  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Wadi- 
ington,  D.  0. 

We  are  desirous  that  you  become  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  serious  injury  which 
the  steamship  monopoly  plying  out  of  here  is  causing  our  commerce  and  the  export 
tndc  of  the  United  ^5tateB  proi>er,  the  last  exemplification  being  an  arbitrary  increase 
of  150  per  cent  on  Porto  Kico  suear  destined  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this  the  steamship  companies,  and  more  particularly  the  New  York 
&  Porto  Kico  Steamship  Co.,  have  announced  publiclv  that,  beginning  with  January 
3,  1916,  they  purpose  making  chants  in  other  freignts  between  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico.  They  do  not  specify  the  tendnecy  of  such  changes,  but  we  have 
received  information  from  private  but  reliable  sources  that  the  same  will  consist  of 
an  increase  of  25  to  30  per  cent  over  the  already  high  rates  charged. 

The  most  adverse  feature  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  trade  interests  is  the  fact  that 
having  developed  a  plan — the  outgrowth  of  one  year's  studv  and  labor — to  start  our 
own  steamship  line  at  this  time,  the  combine  has  threatened  to  wage  a  relentless  and 
ruinous  rate  war  if  we  venture  to  carry  our  plan  into  execution. 

This  is  why  we  feel  emboldened  to  crave  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, so  that  our  interests  may  not  be  left  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  steamship  monop- 
oly, which,  actuated  by  inordmate  greed,  seeks  to  sweep  aside  all  attempts  to  establish 
reasonable  freights,  and  why  we  respectfully  petition  tnat  a  recommenuation  be  made 
to  the  i^on^ress  to  enact  legislation  regulating  the  freight  rates  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  under  the  supervision  of  the  national  Executive. 

Such  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  the  greatest  boon  that  c(»uld  be  conferred  upon  the 
trade  element  and  people  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  therefore 
prays  that  you  will  interpose  your  valuable  influence  to  such  end. 

We  ask  you,  Mr.  McAdoo,  kindly  to  pardon  our  insistence,  but  you  will  admit  that 
in  order  to  procure  justice  it  must  be  sought  through  the  proper  channel. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  in  advance  for  all  that  you  may  do  in  our  behalf. 
Respectfully, 

[seal.]  Chamber  op  Commerce  of  Porto  Rico, 

By  B.  Zalduondo,  President. 


(Copy.) 

DXCBMBER  3,  1915. 

Gen.  Frank  McIntyre,  Washington^  D,  C, 

My  Dear  General:  Having  heard  of  your  return  from  the  Philippines,  I  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  the  most  respectful  and  cordial 
greetings  of  the  above  chamoer  of  commerce. 

On  different  occasions  we  have  written  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  asking  him 
to  bear  in  mind  the  urgent  necessity  of  recommending  to  the  present  Congress  the 
passive  of  a  legislative  measure  providing  for  Government  regulation  of  ocean  freight 
rates  between  this  island  and  the  United  States.  A  promise  to  the  desired  effect  waa 
made  by  Secretary  Redfield  to  the  committee  of  tlie  undersigned  chamber  of  com- 
merce, which  had  the  honor  of  calling  on  him  during  February  last,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  comply  therewith. 

You  will  remember  the  complaints  which  we  filed  with  the  said  functionary  in 
Washington  at  that  time.  Subseq  uently  w e  have  forwarded  considerable  corroborative 
evidence  anent  the  inexplicable  rise  in  ocean  freights  between  here  and  there  for  want 
of  regulative  legislation. 

We  are  now  constrained  to  submit  a  new  datum,  which  will  undoubtedly  sway  the 
national  administration  in  our  favor  and  induce  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  include 
in  the  Government  legislative  program  a  nmeasure  governing  traffic  changes  aa 
praved  for. 

We  have  reference  to  the  following: 

The  i^encies  of  the  steamship  companies  which  are  operating  a  carrying  servic 
between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  have  received  instructions  from  their 
respective  head  ofl5ces  in  New  York  to  chaiige  30  cents  for  everv'  100  punds  of  sugar 
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flhipped  from  this  island  to  the  United  States.  The  freight  charged  up  to  this  time  is 
12  cents,  and  in  corroboration  of  our  statement  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  United 
States  Govemment  sig^ied  contracts  entered  into  by  and  in  the  possession  of  several 
ehippers  of  su^r  based  on  a  consideration  of  12  cents  for  every  100  pounds. 

Th^  island  of  Porto  Rico  will  produce  during  the  present  ciop'at  least  3,000,000  sacks 
of  sugar  containing  250  pounds  each.  Of  this  output  about  2,000,000  sacks  will  go  to 
the  tfnited  States.  With  the  freight  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  carriage  of  each 
sack  will  cost  75  cents,  as  against  30  cents  paid  at  present.  So  that,  reckoning  the 
increase  of  45  cents  a  sack  on  2,000,000  sacks,  we  find  our  trade  balance  will  be  reduced 
by  $900,000,  which  will  go  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  monopolizing  steamship  com- 
panies plving  out  of  here,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  this  unfortunate  island . 

This  cnamber  of  commerce  submits  that  it  is  neither  equitable  nor  lawful  that 
ocean  carriers  should  be  allowed  to  raise  the  freight  of  a  staple  product  like  sugar  150 
per  cent  at  24  hours'  notice  and  such  high  procedure  on  their  part  is  made  possible  only 
Dy  the  lack  of  adequate  and  necessary  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  freights. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  safeguarded  by  the  interstate  commerce  act, 
wluch  provides  for  and  creates  a  commission  to  enforce  the  regulation  of  interstate 
freights.  But  Porto  Rico,  which  is  included  under  the  coastwise  regulations  does  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  or  any  other  analagous  act,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  deprived 
of  the  advantages  accruing  to  freight  carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  It  is  thus  left  naked 
to  the  machinations  of  the  steanmip  combine  which  controls  our  traffic,  and  divested 
of  means  to  neutralize  the  disastrous  effects  resulting  therefrom . 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  this  chamber  of  commerce  respectfully  and  earnestly 
petitions  Gen.  Mclntyre  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  the  other  officials  of 
the  national  administration,  to  recommend  to  the  present  Congress  the  passage  of 
appropriate  legislation  authorizing  Government  regulation  of  frei^t  rates  and  of  other 
conditions  affecting  the  transportation  trade  between  this  island  and  the  United 
States. 

For  the  past  12  months  we  have  been  ui^ently  petitioning  your  bureau  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  legislation,  and  we  refuse  to 
beJeve  that  compliance  with  our  just  request  will  be  longer  deferred. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  this  letter  to  Secretarjr  of  Commerce  Redfield  or  to  any 
other  Government  official,  and  we  respectfully  invite  and  confidently  hope  for  your 
valuable  cooperation  in  support  of  the  petition  of  this  chamber  of  commerce  in  fur- 
therance of  the  general  interests  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico. 
Respectfully, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Porto  Rico, 
By  B.  Zalduondo. 

|Tbe  .Seattle  National  Bank,  Seattle.  Wash.    Daniel  Kelleher,  chairman  of  the  board:  Frederic  K.  Struve 
president;  J.  W.  Spantrlpr,  vice  president;  R.  V.  Ankeny,  vice  president;  E.  O.  Ames,  vice  pnsident; 
w.  S.  Peachv,  cashier:  IT.  C.  MacDonald,  assistant  cashier:  C  I^.  LaCrave.  assistant  cashier;  J.  H.  Neir* 
brrger,  assistant  cashier.] 

December  7,  1915. 
Hon.  W.  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington ^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  McAdoo:  I  was  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  telegraph  you  to-day 
that  I  could  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  return  visit  committee  in  New  York  next 
week.  I  have  but  recently  returned  from  my  trip  to  the  East  and  the  South,  and 
find  it  impossible  to  get  away  again  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  I  was  not  in  the  city  when  you  were  her© 
in  Octol  er.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  your  visit  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
here,  and  I  have  heard  many  favorable  comments  on  your  remarks  while  here. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  talk  we  had  in  Washington  in  September  on  the 
shipping  bill.  We  certainly  need  something  of  that  kind  to  be  i)ut  through  immedi- 
ately, and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  effect  the  proper  legislation  to  that  end. 
'Die' whole  country  seems  very  prosperous  excepting  tne  Pacific  coast.  We  are  still 
safifering  out  here  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  war,  and  have  had  really  no  good  effects. 
The  lumber  industry  has  not  picked  up  here,  as  it  has  in  the  middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  There  is  a  little  better  feeling,  but  really 
not  very  much  improvement.  The  shipping  of  our  lumber  by  cargo  is  cut  off  to  the 
extent  of  about  500,000,000  feet  a  year.  This  is  on  account  of  the  lack  of  ships.  The 
cutting  off  of  this  business  is  just  enough  to  spoil  the  rest  of  the  lumber  business  here. 
Personally^  I  can  not  see  any  hope  for  recovery  on  this  until  the  war  is  over  or  until 
we  get  by  proper  legislation  some  ships  to  transport  our  lumber.  The  only  other 
product  we  would  have  out  here  to  sell  on  account  of  the  war  would  be  our 'wheat, 
and  the  ship  rates  for  transporting  this  to  Europe  are  practically  prohibitive.  For 
many  reasons,  outside  of  our  local  reasons.  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  shaping 
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up  some  legislation  to  give  the  United  States  ships  in  which  to  do  our  business.  It 
is  certainly  a  shame  that  in  this  great  country  we  practically  have  no  ships  to  do  our 
foreign  commerce. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  at  this  end  of  the  line  at  any  time,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

Verj'  respectfully,  yours, 

Daniel  Kelleher. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  the  Indiana  Quartered  Oak  Co.,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  relating  to  difficulties  arising  under 
the  present  form  of  bill  of  lading  which  we  think  would  be  corrected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  bv  placing  our  shipping  under  some 
responsible  governmental  control,  as  proposed. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is*as  follows:) 

0 

{Indiana  Quartered  Oak  Co.,  (Inc.),  wholesale  lumber,  .■>2  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  Willard  Wlnslow, 
prasideDt  and  treasurer;  Herbert  Mead,  Jr.,  vice  president:  M.  O.  Taylor,  secretary.] 

December  21, 1915. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Kedkield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  may  come  within  your 
pro\ince,  or  possibly  that  of  tfie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  viz,  that  steamship 
companies  taking  lumber  from  Atlantic  ports  refuse  to  give  '^ clean''  bills  of  lading 
unlesF  the  shipper  is  a  member  of  the  National  Lumber  li^xporters'  Association.  This 
association  compelled  the  steam<)hip  companies  to  issue  and  sign  bills  of  lading  without 
inserting  the  clause  "more  or  less,"  "shipper's  c!ount,"  or  some  phrase  of  that  sort, 
which  enable  the  steamship  companies  to  refuse  to  make  good  any  shortage.  If  we 
get  a  clean  bill  of  lading,  we  can  make  the  steamship  company  produce  the  number  of 
pieces  or  bundles  shipped  or  pay  the  difference.  The  steamship  companies  will  not 
Ftate  openly  that  such  a  condition  prevails,  but  tlus  is  a  fact,  that  they  dbcrlminate 
between  members  and  nonmcmbers  of  the  National  Lumber  Exporters*  Association. 
We  were  members  ot  tlus  association  for  several  years,  but  resigned  because  we  only 
export  occasional  carloads  of  certain  specialties,  and  the  dues  for  membership  in  the 
association  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  We  do  not  think  that  lumber  exporters 
should  be  compelled  to  be  members  of  the  export  association  in  order  to  get  fair  treat- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  practically  alwavs  a  shortage  claimed  when  the 
bill  of  lading  w  stamped  "more  or  less,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  practical  rt^sult 
of  this  condition  is  that  the  profits  on  lumber  exported  arojust  about  used  up  by 
shortages  in  every  case.  The  steamship  companies  count  the  number  of  bundles  or 
pieces  in  every  case,  but  where  the  bills  of  lading  bear  the  clause  "more  or  lers," 
etc.,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  handle  the  goods  properly. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Indiana  Quartered  Oak  Co., 
Willard  Winslow,  President. 

Also  a  letter  from  Paul  C.  Hanisch  &  Co.,  American  Leather 
Manufacturers'  Agents,  of  46  St.  Thomas  Street,  Bermondsey,  Lon- 
don, m  regard  to  the  exactmg  of  excessive  freight  rates. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 

Department  of  Commerce, 
brrkat'  of  f'oreiov  and  domestic  commerce, 

Washington  y  December  ^7,  191,5. 
Hon.  J.  W\  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merdiant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  for  the  information  of  your  committee  and  for  any  atten- 
tion which  may  seem  advisable  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Paul  C.  Hanisch  &  Co., 
46  St.  Thomas  Street,  Bermondsey,  I^ondon,  and  inclosure,  in  regard  to  excessive 
freight  rates. 

Ver>'  trulv,  voiirs, 

E.  E.  Pratt,  r hie/ of  Bureau . 
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(Copy.) 

(Paul  C.  Haniflch  A  Co..  American  Leather  Manufacturers'  Agents,  46  St.  Thomas  Street,  Bermondaer. 

London.) 

DiSGBMBRR  2,  1915. 
The  COHMKRCIAL  GOVERNMBNT  DbPARTMENT, 

Washington,  U.S.A. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  strictly  American  importers  of  American  leathers.  It  aeetns 
to  us  it  is  about  time  the  American  Government  took  some  steps  in  regulating  freight 
rates  of  the  American  liners.  We  have  been  paying  advances  right  along  on  freight 
rates.  We  are  getting  goods  through  English  lines  and  are  paying  from  758.  to  lOOs. 
per  measurement  ton  for  our  goods,  which  are  glaced  kid  and  calf  made  in  America 
by  the  leading  houses.  The  war  risk  is  very  little  nowadays,  and  that  is  insured  by 
the  purchasers  in  America.  War  and  marine  risk  combined,  we  are  paying  only 
11  per  cent.  For  the  privilege  of  shipping  oti  an  American  ship,  in  common  Ameiican 
phrase,  we  are  "soajced  "  by  the  American  lines.  We  inclose  you  a  letter  we  received 
on  our  complaint;  the  contents  will  speak  for  itself.  We  are  taking  (Ms  matter  up 
with  your  department,  and  ask  you  to  look  into  it  and  see  if  something  can  not  be 
done  to  stop  these  outra'2;eous  charges  that  the  American  line  is  making.  W^e  have 
instructed  all  our  shippers  not  to  ship  a  single  thing  in  future  through  the  American 
line. 

Yours,  truly, 

Paul  0.  IIanisch  &  Oo. 


(Copy.^ 
I  American  Express  Co.,  Foreign  Department,  10  James  Street,  Liverpool.] 

XOVEMHKR  rX),   I»l."». 

Messrs.  }*Ai'i,  C.  Hanisch  A  Co., 

40  **>t.  Thomas  Street,  Bermondbtf/,  London. 

Dl  ^R  SiRrt :  We  are  in  rocrcipt  of  your  let  tor  of  the  20th  instant  regarding  rate,  and  beg 
to  Ht:ito  we  have  no  contnjl  whatever  over  the  ocean  freisrht .  The  actual  fate  paid  by  i  s 
to  the  steamnhip  company  wa.*'  V.)  cents  per  cubic  foot,  atiJl  ^e  rejrret  very  much  not  being 
able  to  reduce  it.  We  are  just  a.s  concerned  over  hi«:h  ocean  freii;hts  of  this  kind  as  you 
are  yourt^elves.  as  we  know  how  it  interferes  >^Ith  buslnesr*,  but  at  the  present  time 
when  space  in  the  steamers  is  at  a  premium  the  steamship  companies  are  taking 
advanta'.:o  of  the  position  to  increase  their  rates,  which  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
do  not  consider  just,  buf  we  have  no  option  but  to  accept  the  situation. 

\\'ith  reQ:ard  to  the  charjje  for  cu.stonis  entry  and  attendance,  we  believe  if  you 
could  v»<ee  the  additional  time  and  trou))le  expended  on  clearance  of  goods  at  Liverpool 
that  you  would  not  for  a  moment  object  to  pay  the  charge  of  'Ss.  The  quays  are  greatly 
contjetitod.  and  it  frequently  takes  one  of  our  men  half  a  day  to  locate  two  or  three 
packages  due  Ut  the  cargo  of  several  steamers  being  on  one  quay.  We  will,  however, 
reduce  this  itcn  to  2s.  (id.,  and  shall  be  please  1  to  receive  re!nittance  for  the  amount 
of  £6  10s.  2d.  • 

We  believe  you  will  <cet  full  sati-jfaction  with  re:>ard  to  the  o<'ean  rau*  if  vou  will 
communicate  with  sender*. 
Your».  truly. 

American  Kxprksr  0<*. 
--.  Ayt'nf . 

A  letter  from  J.  H.  Arnold,  commercial  attache  of  the  Ameiican 
Ijegation  at  Pekin,  forwarding  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  North  dhina, 
Tientsin  branch,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  E. 
Pratt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  the  secretary. 

(The  communications  and  resolution  above  referred  to,  are  as 
follows :) 
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Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Wushinglorit  Fehrucanj  7,  1916. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

The  attached  copy  of  a  resolution  ot  the  American  AssocLatlon  ot  North  China. 
TientaiB  branch,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  bureau  with  the  request  that  it  be  handed 
to  you  for  your  personal  consideration.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Commercial  Attach^  Arnold  will  also  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  administration  shipping  bill: 

''As  repeatedly  po  Jited  out  by  Uiis  office,  the  European  war  has  created  opportun'- 
ties  in  Cnina  for  the  expansion  of  American  trade  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this 
trade.  Our  principal  competitors  in  the  China  trade  are,  on  account  of  the  war, 
either  forced  out  of  the  market  almost  entirely,  or  sadly  handicapped  because  of  war 
conditions  at  home.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  presented  to 
us  in  this  market,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  extremely  unfortunate  conditions  of  being 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  shipping  facilities  of  a  competitor  nation  w^hose  arbitrary 
ac  Jons  in  connection  with  extending  these  facilities  to  other  than  Its  own  nations  is 
calculated  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  advantages  which  the  war  has  created  tor  us 
in  China. 

"It  has  been  indeed  unfortunate  lor  our  commercial  interests  in  China  that  the 
American  flag  should  have  disappeared  from  the  Pacific  at  a  time  when  it  could  mean 
the  most  for  us.  Never  in  the  nistory  of  our  trade  with  China  have  we  needed  Ameri- 
can ships  more  than  we  now  do,  and  never  in  the  histoTy  of  this  trade  could  Amer'can 
ships  have  done  more  for  us  than  during  the  present  European  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  our  merchants  in  China  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  x>oint  to  the  lack  of  American  ships  as  the  main  retarding  influence  in  our 
trade  expansion  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

E.  E.  Pratt. 

(Copy.) 

Tientsin,  December  8,  1915. 
J.  H.  Arnold,  Esq., 

Commercial  Auiachi,  Amierican  Legaium,  Peking. 

Sir:  I  have  been  directed  to  forward  you  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  this  association  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  day  of  November, 
1915.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  purpose  of  this  association  is  to 
foster,  consolidate,  and  promote  American  interests  in  Cnina. 

Never  before  have  there  been  such  broad  ^opportunities  for  Am^ican  business  in 
China  as  at  present.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  full  realization  of  the  dangers 
to  American  business  if  it  is  not  protected  witii  the  support  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

The  resolution  deals  with  affairs  as  they  no^  exist  and  shows  clearly  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  American  trade  in  China  that  our  commerce  can  not  expand,  can  not 
even  hold  Its  present  position,  unless  we  are  in  a  measure  free  and  independent  of 
shipping  and  banking  facilities  of  competing  nations. 

I  am  instructed  to  request  that  you  xindly  lay  this  matter  before  responsible  home 
officials  explaining  to  them  present  conditions  and  showing  what  will  be  the  future 
state  of  American  trade  if  it  does  not  obtain  the  protection  and  support  of  the  American 
Government. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

The  American  Association  of  North  China,  Tientsin  Branch, 
■ ,  SeereUxrtf. 


(Copy.) 

Whereas  we,  the  American  Association  of  North  China,  Tieuttiiu  Branch,  are  vitally 
concerned  in  promoting  American  interests  in  China,  and 

Whereas  we  note  with  growing  alarm  the  absence  of  ships  flying  the  American 
flag  operating  between  the  United  States  and  China  and  the  insufficient  space  allotted 
to  American  concerns  bv  ships  of  nationalties  other  than  American  for  the  conveyanc  e 
of  cargo  to  and  from  the  United  States,  and  the  absence  of  banks  operated  by  American 
interests  and  the  discrimination  against  American  firms  practiced  by  banks  of  other 
nationalities,  and 
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Whereas  this  state  of  affairs  is  accentuated  at  the  present  time  by  the  arbitrary 
measures  adopted  by  the  officials  of  certain  belligerent  nations  in  dictating  terms 
under  which  American  firms  may  carry  on  tiieir  business  between  America  and 
China,  such  as  refusal  to  accept  cargo  offered  by  American  concerns  except  under 
arbitrary  conditions  and  the  refusal  of  the  f anks  to  negotiate  American  commercial 
paper  (including  American  consular  invoices)  except  under  arbitrary  conditions 
acting  under  Instructions  from  their  Governments:  Taerefore 

We,  the  American  Association  of  North  China,  Tientsin  Branch,  do  reauest  our 
home  Government  to  fully  and  carefully  consider  the  present  burden  to  American 
trade  in  China  by  the  lack  of  American  shipping,  and  to  enact  such  laws  as  have 
proved  successful  in  the  foremost  shipping  nations  of  the  world,  thereby  laying  the 
toundation  for  a  firm  and  lasting  American  merchant  marine,  and  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  advisability  of  cooperating  in  the  establishment  in  China  of  banks 
operated  by  American  interests  for  the  promotion  of  American  trade. 

Also  copy  of  a  report  of  the  merchant  marine  committee  of  the 
Louisville  Board  of  Trade. 

(The  report  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

REPORT   MERCHANT    MARINE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    LOUISVILLE    BOARD    OF    TRADE. 

The  volume  of  Louisville's  l^reign  trade  ranges  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars  per 
annum.  This  trade  is  made  up  of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  farm  wagons, 
sanitary  supplies,  tobacco,  grain,  flour,  mahogany  and  hardwood  lumber,  hickory 
handles,  boxes  and  box  material,  saddlery  and  harness,  and  other  manufactured 
products.  Kxporting  is  also  done  extensively  from  other  points  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  in  marketing  tobacco,  coal,  lumber,  etc. 

A  very  lai^e  import  business  is  also  done  in  coffee,  fertilizer  material,  mahogany  log?, 
,  and  many  other  commodities  of  lesser  volume. 

The  export  business  of  I  ouis>ille  is  the  means  of  bringing  to  this  market  a  large 
volume  of  capital  that  is  of  vast  importance  to  our  manufacturers,  to  our  financial 
Interests,  to  the  employment  of  labor,  and  to  the  steady  operation  of  factories,  and,  in 
fact,  to  all  branches  of  trade. 

This  large  and  important  part  of  our  commerce  is  now  seriously  handicapped  by 
lack  of  ocean  shipping.  Ocean  rates  have  been  increased  to  in  extent  almost  pro- 
hibitive, and  it  is  impossible  to  make,  with  any  degree  of  safety,  future  contracts  with 
foreign  markets.  Shipping  for  our  commodities  under  the  American  flag  is  almost 
totally  lacking,  and  snipping  under  neutral  flags  is  entirely  inadequate.  Freight  for 
shipment  to  foreign  countries  is  now  congested  at  practically  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  and  ocean  rates  have  advanced  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Even  to  South -Amer- 
ican ports,  where  shipping  is  not  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  the  war  zone,  ocean  rates 
have  more  than  doubled. 

The  following  comparison  in  dollars  tand  cents  per  100  pounds  on  tobacco  in  hogs- 
heads, as  of  December  20,  for  three  representative  years,  is  illustrative  of  the  abnormal 
tax  on  our  commerce  to  European  ports: 


From  New  Orleans  to— 

1916 

1913 

1910 

Liverpool 

12. 2R 
2.75 
2.15 
2.10 

SO.  53 
.48 
.48 
.50 

t0.3S 

Rotterdam 

.54 

Havre 

.SS 

Genoa 

.31 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  of  late  for  the  price  of  a  ship  to  be  made  on  one  caigo,  and 
it  is  of  record  where  a  cargo  of  coal  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Sweden  paid  an  ocean 
rate  of  $14  per  ton. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  recent  conditions  and  present  ocean  latee  are  ab- 
normal, due  to  the  European  war,  which  has  served  to  withdraw  from  foreign  trade 
all  of  Germany's  merchant  vessels  and  to  so  greatly  reduce  England's  ocean  carriage 
of  commercial  tonnage.  It  has  also  had  the  further  effect  of  advancing  to  almost  pro- 
hibitive figures  ocean  rates  of  neutral  vessels. 

Notwithstanding  these  unusual  conditions,  it  is  now  well  recognized  that  even 
under  normal  conditions  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  available  lor  shipping  from 
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United  Stales  porte,  and  particularly  veeeelB  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
is  inadequate  to  insure  any  expansion  in  foreign  trade  on  the  part  of  this  country.  It 
is  also  further  rec<^nized  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  substantial  expansion  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  it  must  be  through  the  means  and 
by  the  assistance  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

The  attention  of  Congress  and,  to  some  extent,  the  country  at  large,  is  apparently 
centered  on  preparedness  for  war.  Without  offering  any  objection  to  or  adverse 
criticism  of  reasonable  preparedness  against  war,  we  express  the  belief  that  prepared- 
n^  for  peace  should,  at  tnis  time,  be  the  first  and  paramount  consideration  on  the 
principle  that  in  the  present  depleted  financial  and  physical  condition  of  the  great 
European  nations,  a  war  with  any  of  those  countries  is  remote,  whereas  commercial 
preparodness  is  pressing  and  insistent  at  the  present  moment.  Furthermore,  peace- 
tul  and  commercial  preparedness  in  the  nature  of  a  merchant  marine  is  a  logical  step 
in  the  direction  of  military  and  naval  preparedness  in  that  it  provides  an  auxilliary 
naval  armament  for  use  in  case  of  war  lor  transporting  both  military  and  commercial 
supplies. 

Therefore,  it  is  uigently  recommended  that  the  present  Congress  be  petitioned  by 
this  and  other  commercial  bodies  to  give  first  consideration  to  commercial  preparedness 
in  advance  of  military  preparedness. 

Your  committee  furtner  recommends  that  the  seriousness  of  the  export  and  import 
situation  and  the  importance  of  our  foreign  trade  be  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  representatives  in  Congress  and  in  the  Senate,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  insure  the  restoration  of  our 
American  merchant  marine. 

It  is  felt  that  in  giving  consideration  to  this  momentous  question  that  it  be  ap- 
proached, not  from  a  partisan  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  our  uigent  com* 
mercial  needs,  both  present  and  future,  and  that,  if  need  be,  there  be  a  tearing  away 
from  any  pre\'iously  wedded  views  or  party  prejudices. 

We  do  not,  however,  undertake  to  si^est  tne  means  of  providing  a  merchant  marine, 
but  to  impress  the  need  of  it,  leaving  the  solution  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  believing 
that  with  due  consideration  for  vested  interests  and  with  a  full  realization  of  our 
present  commercial  requirements,  that  necessaiy  steps  will  be  taken  to  insure  shipping 
m  our  own  bottoms  for  our  stagnated  and  suffering  commerce,  adequate  to  present 
needs  with  ample  provision  for  future  expansion,  to  me  end  that  our  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  commerce  be  given  opportunity  to  protect  itself  and  expand  in  competition 
with  other  nations. 

R.  L.  McKeixar, 
Chas.  F.  Huhlein, 
Ghas.  D.  Gates, 

CommitU$. 

Adopted  by  board  of  directors  January  19, 1916. 

Letter  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  together  with 
copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Commercial  Attach6  Veditz,  giving  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  proposed  French  shipping  law, 
and  attaching  a  clipping  from  the  raris  Le  Temps  of  January^l4, 
1916,  indicating  the  features  of  the  proposed  law. 

(The  communication  and  clipping  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  op  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington  J  February  11, 1916. 
lion.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

H<mie  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  With  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  February  10,  I 
take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  received 
to-day  from  Commercial  Attach^  Veditz  in  answer  to  our  cabled  request  that  he  for- 
ward detailed  information  concerning  the  proposed  French  shipping  loan;  also  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Paris  Le  Temps  of  January  14,  1916,  indicating  the  main  features  of 
the  proposed  law. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

£.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
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(Copy.) 

Offioe  op  Commercial  Attach]^, 

36  Avenue  de  l'Opera, 

Paris,  January  24,  1916. 
Chief  Bureau  op  Poreion  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

WathingUm,  Z).  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Pratt:  The  French  Oovemmeat  and  the  French  buainess  world  have 
been  much  concerned  with  the  problem  of  ocean  transportation  and  with  the  problem 
of  creating  an  adequate  merchant  marine.  To-day,  January  14,  the  Oovemment 
presented  to  the  French  Parliament  a  project  aiming  to  increase  the  French  mer- 
chant marine  by  providing  for  Government  loans  to  shipbuilding  enterprises.  The 
bill  was  prepared  by  M.  Louis  Nail,  subsecretary  of  the  merchant  marine.  It  author- 
izes the  expenditure  by  the  Government  of  a  sum  amounting;  to  100,000,000  francs, 
to  be  made  during  the  war  and  during  a  period  of  12  months  following  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty.  This  total  amount  may  be  loaned  to  French  shipbuilders,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  with  the  consent  ot  the  secretary  of 
finances,  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  pim!hase  of  vessels  in  allied 
or  neutral  countries.  The  sums  thus  advanced  are  required  to  bear  interest  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  paid  upon  sums  loaned  upon  collateral  by  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  purpose  of  this  law  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Nail: 

''Throughout  the  duration  of  hostllitiea  It  is  desirable  to  overcome,  at  least  in  part, 
in  the  interests  of  French  commerce,  the  heavy  tribute  which  we  must  now  pay  to 
foreign  shippers  in  the  sha})e  of  freight  charges. 

''After  the  war  our  maritime  trade  should  have  available  sufficient  means  for  assur- 
ing the  establishment  of  navigation  services  equal  to  those  utilized  before  the  war 
and  capable  of  establishing  new  lines  of  transportation. 

"The  circumstances  of  war  have  reduced  our  ocean  transportation  facilities.  The 
intensive  service  which  has  been  imposed  upon  our  ships  since  August,  1914,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  which  has  resulted  therefrom,  together  with  the  impossibilitv  of 
reopening  our  shipbuilding  establishments  before  the  end  of  the  war,  have  made  it 
necessary — if  we  seek  to  be  prepared  in  good  season — ^to  obtain  immediately,  outside 
<rf  France,  a  certain  number  of  vessels  to  replace  those  which  are  no  lonser  available 
and  to  increase  the  total  tonnage  available.  The  Government  has  considered  several 
solutions  of  this  problem.  It  has  decided  that  under  existing  circumstances  the 
desired  result  can  oe  obtained  only  by  encouraging  individual  initiative  and  by  gr^nt- 
ing  facilities  to  shipbuilders  which  shall  encourage  and  enable  them  to  buy  vessala 
in  allied  or  neutral  countries." 

It  b  provided  that  the  maximum  amount  advanced  to  shipbuilders  shall  not  exceed 
70  per  cent  of  the  purchase  piice,  in  the  case  of  enterprises  already  possessing  a  fleet 
of  less  than  20,000  e;ros8  tons,  and  not  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price 
in  the  case  of  shipbuilding  enterprises  already  having  a  fleet  of  more  than  20,000 
gross  tons. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  creation  of  a  more  adequate  merchant  marine  has  \ox%s 
been  discussed  by  private  and  public  authorities  in  France,  and  the  above  proposea 
law  ap])ears  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question.  Since 
the  project  emanates  from  the  Government,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  receive  favorable 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  national  legislature,  subject,  however,  to  modification 
in  the  course  of  its  discussion  in  the  lower  and  upper  houses  of  the  French  Parliament. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  W.  A.  Veditz,  Commercial  AUacM. 

[P.  S. — I  inclose  herewith  an  article  from  the  Paris  Le  Temps  of  January  14, 
1916,  indicating  the  main  features  of  the  proposed  law.] 


(Translation  from  Paris  "Le  Temps,"  Jan.  14, 1916.) 
THE  PROPOSED  LAW   CONCERNING  LOANS  TO   SHIPOWNERS. 

Mr.  Nail,  undersecretary  of  state  for  the  merchant  marine,  has  drafted  a  bill  having 
for  its  object  the  atreugtliing  of  our  merchant  marine.  The  bill  has  been  placed 
before  the  chamber  this  morning.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  between  the  sliipowners  and  the  Government,  as  the  bill  is  the  result 
of  careful  investigation  and  study. 
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We  give  below  the  most  important  passages  of  the  memorandum  accompanying  the 
bill: 

"A  measure  tending  to  strengthen  our  merchant  marine  should  be  passed  without 
delav. 

**  While  the  war  lasts  we  may  reap  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  benefit  French 
commerce  by  recovering,  in  part,  the  heavy  tribute  which  we  are  paying  to  foreign 
shipowners  in  the  form  of  marine  freights. 

** After  the  war  our  maritime  commerce  will  need  a  number  of  ships  sufiicient  to 
insure  a  continuation  of  the  services  heretofore  maintained  by  our  companies  and  to 
make  possible  the  organization  of  new  lines.  It  is  on  this  condition  only  that  the 
economic  life  of  France  will  be  able  to  recover  and  to  create  large  resources  necessary 
for  the  work  of  national  rehabilitation. 

**Our  ports  will  be  visited  by  a  larger  number  of  ships  from  now  on,  and  the  free 
play  of  economic  laws  will  tend  to  lower  the  freights.  Furthermore,  the  proportion 
of  French  tonnage  in  our  foreign  trade  will  be  larger,  and  action  by  the  Government, 
if  demanded  by  circumstances,  would  be  of  greater  effect  in  the  domain  of  transpor- 
tation. 

"The  vicissitudes  of  war  have  reduced  the  effective  strength  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
The  strenuous  service  to  wliich  our  ships  have  been  subjected  since  August,  1914, 
tho  resulting  wear  and  tear,  th?  impossibility  of  reopening  our  shipyards  before  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  all  this  compels  us,  if  we  would  be  ready  in  time,  to  obtain 
without  delay  a  number  of  ships  from  other  countries  to  replace  those  lost  and  to  sup- 
plement those  in  active  service. 

"In  its  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  country  procures 
its  food  supply,  to  stop  the  waste  of  the  national  wealth,  and  to  secure  the  future 
of  our  merchant  marine,  the  Government  has  examined  various  solutions  proposed. 
It  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  end  sought  can  only  be  achieved  by  encouraging  private 
initiative  and  giving  aid  to  shipowners  in  order  to  induce  them  to  buy  ships  in  allied 
or  neutral  countries. 

**The  c^ranting,  under  proper  guaranties,,  of  loans  repayable  in  annual  installmentB 
and  the  determination  of  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  as  indemnity  in  case  a  ship  so  acquired 
should  be  requisitioned  by  the  Government,  are  the  measures  which  will  best  meet 
the  present  needs  of  the  shipowners.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  general 
utility  of  these  measures,  as  the  shipowners  will  be  under  the  double  obligation  of 
keeping  the  ships  so  acquired  as  part  of  our  merchant  fleet  for  five  years  at  least, 
and  of  employing  them  in  the  French  import  trade  until  the  crisis  now  prevailing  in 
maritime  transportation  shall  have  moderated." 

Some  of  the  provi^dons  of  the  ))ro)  osed  law  are  as  follows: 

"Until  the  expiration  of  12  months  after  the  conclusion  of  jieaee  the  Government 
may  invest  a  sum  not  exceeding  100,000,000  francs  in  loans  to  French  shipowners,  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  sums  necessary  for  the  purchase  oi  ships  with  mechanical  ])ropulsion, 
from  citizens  of  allied  or  neutral  countries.  The  interest  to  be  paid  on  mich  loans 
shall  be  calculated  at  the  rates  chained  bv  the  Bank  of  France  on  loans  on  securities. 
Navigation  companies  possesfdug  a  fleet  of  20,000  tons  or  more  may  receive  70  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price;  those  possessing  a  smaller  fleet,  80  per  cent. 

'*After  making  provision  for  repayment  by  the  shipowners,  the  bill  pro\ndes  that 
Government  experts  shall  inspect  the  ships  which  must  be  seaworthy  and  in  good 
condition.  Article  5  indicates  the  formalities  to  be  complied  with  by  the  shipowner 
desiring  to  obtain  a  loan,  the  shipowner  being  obliged,  among  other  things,  to  give  the 
State  a  first  mort^a^e  on  the  ship  after  it  has  been  registered  as  French. 

"Article  6  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a  sliip,  made 
during  the  present  war  or  within  five  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  owTier 
shall  pay  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  purchase  price.  He  is  under  the  additional 
oblii^ation,  until  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  a  treaty  of  peace  has  been  signed, 
to  carry  imports  intended  for  French  porta  only,  though  one-fourth  of  the  cargo  may 
be  carried  to  allied  ar  neutral  countries.  Similar  provisions  are  made  for  owners  of 
tugs  and  fishing  vessels. 

"And  finally,  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  lor  ships  so  acquired  when  requisitioned 
by  the  Government  shall  be  determined  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  charter  rates, 
reduced  by  15  per  cent.** 

Mr.  CuRRT.  I  have  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  communication  here  in 
reference  to  the  Chin a-«Tava- Japan  line,  which  I  would  like  to  have 
go  into  the  record. 

32910— 1( 
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(The  communication  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[Copy.] 
[The  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  San  Francisco,  shipping  and  lumber,  230  California  Street.] 

Fkbruarv  3,   1916. 
Mr.  Robert  Dollar. 

Careof  Netjo  Willard  Ifohl,  WdMiujfon,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dollar; 

china-java- japan  line. 

This  line,  as  you  know,  ie  now  running  from  Java  here  and  we  were  interested 
to  learn  the  other  day  that  they  are  making  preferential  rates  to  and  from  Java,  as 
against  other  parts  of  call,  their  rates  to  Java  being  almost  one-half  what  they  are 
between  the  United  States  and  Manila  and  Hongkong. 

This  condition  would  indicate  to  us  that  the  line  is  subsidized  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment on  similar  lines  to  the  Japanese  scheme  of  regulating  rates  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  whereas  the  Japanese  vessels  are  allowed  to  fill  up  at  outside 
ports  at  such  rates  as  they  can  obtain,  thus  not  only  giving  Japanese  merchants  a 
service,  but  preferential  rates,  which  enables  them  to  build  up  their  industries. 

The  United  States  Government  can  well  take  a  lesson  from  this  condition. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hugo  Lorber. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Chairman,  along  that  same  line,  I  would  like  to 
put  into  the  record  a  communication  which  I  have  from  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hammond,  bearing  upon  the  statements  alleged  to  be  made  by  the 
different  chambers  of  commerce,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which 
such  chamber-of-commerce  expressions  are  obtained. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  invited  to  discuss  before  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  needs  of  our  merchant  marine.  Many  of 
the  directors  of  that  body  found  that  he  differed  from  their  views, 
and  although  he  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  his 
invitation  to  address  them  was  withdrawn,  showing  that  these  reso- 
lutions appear  to  be  cut-and-dried  expressions  by  uie  directors. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  I  ask  that  it  be  incorporated  in 
the  record. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  t6,  191 H. 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Koster, 

Acting  President  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

LSS2  Merchants  Exchange  BuHdiitg. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  the  24th  instant,  you  extended  to  me  the  honor  of  an 
invitation  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  ** Needs  of  our  merchant  marine"  at  the  luncheon 
to  be  ^iven  to-morrow  at  the  chamber  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who  are 
returning  from  their  recent  trip  to  Honolulu. 

While  disinclined  tP  undertake  the  presentation  in  the  five-minute  period  alloted, 
of  a  question  which  has  been  consuming  the  attention  of  Congress  for  the  last  five 
years,  nevertheless,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Capt,  Hibberd,  who  knew  my  views  on 
the  subject  and  was  anxious  tnat  they  shoulcf  be  presented  to  the  \Tsiting  statesmen , 
I  decided  to  accept,  and  filled  out  the  invitation  response  blank  accordingly.  Yea- 
terday,  however,  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Capt.  Hibberd  stating  that  Mr.  Lynch, 
vice  president  and  manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  had  informed  him  that 
inasmuch  as  the  directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  had  already  ^ne  on  record  aa 
being  opposed  to  permitting  foreign  built  vessels  acquiring  American  registry,  to 
engage  m  coastwise  or  intercoastal  trade,  that  they  would  disapprove  of  my  malring 
any  statement  in  my  remarks  in  conflict  therewitn. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I  to-day  communicated  w^ith  you,  who  had  issued  the  invi> 
tat  ion,  with  the  result  that  you  informed  me  that  the  invitation  had  not  better  be 
accepted  imless  I  would  confine  my  remarks  to  the  ''seamen's  bill."  That  I^sla- 
tion  constituted  a  national  issue  for  some  three  years,  passed  Congreas,  and  became  a 
law  last  winter.    All  your  guests  had  participated  in  the  discussion  of  this  legidation 
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when  it  was  before  Congress,  and  many  of  them  had  voted  in  ite  favor.  It,  therefore, 
seemed  to  me  that  a  discussion  of  the  *' seamen's  bill"  would  not  only  be  boresome, 
but,  perhaps,  also  in  poor  taste. 

If  the  board  of  directors  does  not  care  to  have  the  members  of  the  chamber  express 
views  at  variance  with  questions  which  they  seemingly  consider  they  have  settled, 
is  It  not  probable  that  your  guests  might  feel  the  same  way?  Indeed,  might  not  this 
with  much  greater  propriety  be  the  attitude  of  your  visitors?  Their  action  is  final 
and  produces  results,  but  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  settles  nothing.  Indeed, 
many  of  those  whoapparently  sided  with  the  directors  in  the  action  taken  are  now, 
understanding  the  facts,  opposed  to  it. 

As  I  am  not  permitted  to  discuss  the  most  important  branch  of  the  whole  question, 
and  one  which  vitally  concerns  the  producers  ot  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  I  am  limited 
to  a  consideration  of  the  "seamen's  bill,''  a  dead  issue,  and  further,  as  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  somewhat  of  a  di^ourtesy  to  your  guests  to  do  so,  nothing  remains  for  me 
but  to  act  upon  your  suggestion  (contained  in  your  letter  of  invitation),  viz,  that  in 
the  event  of  my  not  preferring  to  make  an  address,  you  wouldlike  me  to  suggest  the 
name  of  some  gentlemen  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  best  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject.  I  would,  th-^refore,  suggest  as  such  speaker,  or  speakers,  any  of  the 
representatives  or  officials  of  the  companies  who  are  now  controlling  in tercoastal  trans- 
portation through  the  canal.  They,  no  doubt,  can  be  relied  upon  to  side-step  a 
question,  the  discussion  of  which  seems  to  cause  the  directors  so  much  embarrassment 
at  this  time. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

A.  B.  Hammond. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  is  Rear  Admiral  Benson,  of  the 
Navy,  who  has  been  invited  to  appear  this  morning  and  will  address 
the  committee  on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  EEAE  ADMIEAL  WILLIAM  S.  BENSON,  CHIEF 
OF  OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  OPEEATIONS,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

Admiral  Bensox.  I  did  not  miderstand  exactly  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  address  the  committee,  but  that  I  would  be  here  to  rive 
the  committee  any  information  I  could  in  comiection  with  this  bill. 
I  might,  however,  give  them  an  idea  of  what  we  have  been  doin^  in  the 
Navy  Department  since  I  have  been  holding  my  present  position. 

Of  course,  in  time  of  war  or  preparation  for  war,  it  wouid  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  verv  largely  increase  the  number  of  our  auxiliaries  in 
order  to  carry  fuel,  supphes,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  a  certain 
number  of  men.  The  principal  demand,  however,  for  transports 
would  come  from  the  Army,  but  should  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  across  either  one  of  the  oceans,  and  the  broader  one 
particularly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  number  of 
luel  ships,  not  only  to  accompany  the  fleet,  but  many  to  be  going 
back  and  forth  from  the  source  of  supply. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  present  Office  of  Naval  Operations,  I 
got  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  add  certain  members  to  tne  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey  for  Ships  to  inspect  all  American  merchant 
vessels  so  as  to  see  to  what  extent  they  would  answer  the  various 
purposes  for  which  we  would  need  them.  The  General  Board  of  the 
Navy  Uien  took  up  the  characteristics  of  each  type  of  vessel  needed. 
For  instance,  we  want  some  vessels  to  carry  ammunition  and,  as  you 
know,  it  is  desirable  that  the  powder  which  we  use  should  be  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature,  and  we  want  a  special  type  of  vessel  in  which 
we  could  carry  ammunition  and  keep  it  at  practically  a  uniform 
temperature. 

In  order  to  carry  meats  and  fresh  food  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
refrigerator  ships,  and,  of  course,  we  want  vessels  that  can  carry  fuel 
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oil  and  lubricating  oil,  as  well  as  coal  and  the  many  other  supplies  that 
a  large  fleet  would  need. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  we  might  go  about  it  intelligently,  the 
General  Board  worked  out  the  necessary  characteristics  for  each  one 
of  those  types  of  vessels.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  fleet 
scouts,  which  is  a  very  important  element,  because  by  the  use  of  the 
fleet  scouts  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet  to  seek  out  and  locate  the 
enemy,  with  our  long  seacoast,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  quite  a  large  number  of  these  fleet  scouts. 
And  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  we  hope  to  increase  the 
radius  of  action  of  these  scouts  by  the  use  of  aeroplanes.  We  have 
now  developed  maans  by  which  we  can  send  an  aeroplane  from  the 
deck  of  a  snip  and  to  have  it  go  out,  we  hope,  when  we  can  get  the 

g roper  motors,  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  in  advance  even  of  the 
eet  scouts  and  at  a  great  altitude,  which  would  enable  them  to  give 
us  information  over  a  very  large  area. 

But  even  with  this  addition  we  will  need  a  large  number  of  fleet 
scouts,  and  necessarily  they  should  be  vessels  as  fast  as  possible. 
And  so  we  have  worked  out  the  various  characteristics  of  fleet  scouts; 
that  is,  the  speed,  the  nmnber,  the  steaming  radius,  the  displacement^ 
the  armament,  and  all  the  various  thin^  that  would  be  desirable; 
and  then  as  these  merchant  vessels  were  mspected  by  this  inspection 
board  they  determine  from  their  present  cjfiaracteristics  whether  or 
not  they  would  be  suitable  either  as  fleet  scouts  or  district  scouts, 
mine  planters,  harbor  patrol  boats,  fuel  ships,  or  any  of  the  various 
other  types  that  we  would  need.  And  then  such  vessel  is  assigned 
to  a  particular  place  in  the  fleet  and  to  a  particular  navy  yard  or 
shipbuilding  plant,  in  order  to  fit  her  out  for  the  particular  service 
for  which  she  is  desimed.  As  fast  as  we  can  we  will  have  these 
necessary  supplies  ana  fittings  placed  at  the  various  yards  and  ship- 
building plants  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them  out. 

At  present  we  have  24  fuel  ships,  and  we  are  asking  for  a  few  more. 
We  are  also  asking  for  scouts,  and  particularly  for  fleet  scouts. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  fuel  ships;  they  are  built  for  naval 
purposes,  are  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  12  of  the  larger  ones  carry- 
ing from  7,500  to  12,500  tons,  and  then  we  have  a  number  (6  or  8) 
of  the  smaller  type  of  colliers  that  were  bought  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  but  which  are  very  small  and  rapidly- 
reaching  the  stage  where  it  does  not  pay  to  repair  them.  It  is  hardly 
economical  to  run  them,  because  they  carry  so  little  coal. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  hope  in  the  case  of  war  to  be  able  to  draw 
on  the  Panama  Canal  colliers  and  fuel  ships.  But  even  with  all  of 
those  we  find  that  at  present  we  are  short  a  certain  amount,  some 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  of  what  we  would  need  in  time 
of  war  or  proper  preparation  for  it. 

And,  of  course,  any  vessel,  as  I  understand  the  bill  that  is  being 
considered,  that  would  answer  any  of  these  various  purposes  and, 
even  possibly  some  of  those  that  we  have  or  which  are  building,  in 
time  of  assured  peace  when  there  would  not  be  a  great  need  for  so 
many,  might  be  utilized  for  commercial  purposes.  As  you  under- 
stand, although  we  built  up  or  should  build  up,  a  large  battleship 
fleet,  with  the  usual  auxiliaries,  we  would  not  expect  to  keep  the 
whole  fleet  in  full  commission,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary.     The 
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idea  is  to  keep  a  fleet  sufficiently  large,  or  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  vessels,  in  active  commission  for  training  purposes  of  the  personnel, 
with  constant  training,  target  practice,  and  maneuvering  and  working 
out  war  games  and  otner  strategic  features.  And  then  the  rest  of  the 
fleet — that  is,  the  fighting  elements — to  be  kept  in  reserve.  Under 
the  policy  that  we  have  adopted  in  regard  to  reserve  ships,  they  should 
have  40  per  cent  of  their  personnel  on  board,  and  they  should,  be  kept 
constantly  rca'dy  for  service,  the  only  thing  necessary  being  to  fill  up 
the  personnel.  The  stores  and  ammunition  are  kept  on  board,  and  it 
is  our  intention  this  summer  to  get  all  of  the  reserve  battleships  to  sea 
and  to  fill  out  the  necessary  complements  from  the  naval  militia  from 
the  various  States.  And  we  are  now  utilizing  and  have  just  inaugu- 
rated the  policy  of  utilizing  some  of  the  older  oattleships  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  instance,  the  Kearsarge  Is  going  to  the  Massachusetts 
Naval  Militia;  the  Oregon  has  been  assigned  to  the  west  coast,  to  Cal- 
ifornia particularly;  the  Ktntvcly  will  possibly  be  assigned  to  NeW 
York  and  to  the  New  Jersey  Militia  later  on;  and  some  large  vessel 
will  be  a^ssigned  to  Philadelpiiia.  The  idea  is  to  keep  these  ships  con- 
stantly ready  and  to  give  tne  Naval  Militia  adequate  means  of  exer- 
cisiag  and  developing.  We  have  assigned  in  the  southern  waters,  on 
account  of  the  smaller  units  of  the  Naval  Militia,  a  number  of  destroy- 
ers for  that  purpose  for  the  present,  to  get  them  organized  and  well 
started. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  extremely  expensive  for  the  Government  to 
keep  a  large  number  of  enlisted  men  on  the  payroll  to  come  to  colors 
immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  and  yet,  if  these  men  can  be 
trained  in  some  other  way,  and,  as  I  understand,  the  object  would 
be,  if  we  had  this  organized  merchant  marine,  the  personnel  there 
would  be  available  for  being  brought  into  the  t'egular  service,  as 
the  Coast  Guard  and  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  will 
come  under  the  Navy  Department  in  time  of  war.  And  these  ves- 
sels, instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  Government,  could  be  util- 
ized for  commercial  pxirposes,  and  then,  in  case  of  war,  they  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  fitted, 
and  thus  prevent  a  great  amount  of  capital  lying  idle  during  peace 
times. 

As  I  understand  the  general  features  of  the  bill,  I  think  that  about 
covers  the  situation.  Of  course,  if  we  can  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  fast  vessels,  properly  built  under  regular  rules  governing  their 
construction,  design,  and  general  arrangement,  it  would  be  unnec- 
essary for  tne  Navy  Department  to  ask  Concress  to  appropriate 
money  for  those  vessels  which  would  be  kept  Tying  idle  until  they 
were  needed  for  war  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  section  11 
of  the  bill,  I  believe  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  have  read  it  over;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  provisions  oi  that  section  commend 
themselves  to  you  ?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  if  the  powers 
there  vested  in  this  board  are  exercised  the  result  would  be  to  build 
up  a  valuable  reserve  for  the  Navy  t 

Admiral  Benson.  I  believe  it  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  imderstand,  your  position,  of  course,  deald 
more  with  the  proper  balance  of  an  enicient  Navy,  to  see  that  suffi- 
cient colliers,  supply  ships,  ammunition  ships,  and  refrigerator  ships 
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should  be  provided.  If  they  were  to  be  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
naval  program  and  utilized  alone  for  naval  purposes,  it  would  result 
in  a  great  economic  loss,  as  they  would  never  oe  utiUzed  except  in 
the  event  of  war.  While  imder  this  bill,  in  time  of  peace,  the  vessels 
and  their  ofiScers  and  men  might  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  is  a  tjrpe  of  vessel  built  with 
primary  reference  to  use  in  the  Navy  and  which  could  not  be  operated 
economically;  those  in  which,  for  instance,  as  I  have  heari  said, 
there  would  be  such  large  provision  made  for  fuel  and  solely  for  cargo 
space  that  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  operate  that  ship  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  And  for  that  reason  there  are  very  few  vessels 
now  in  the  Navy,  as  naval  auxiUaries,  that  could  be  utilized  eco- 
nomically for  commercial  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.  And  I  might  sav,  in  that  connection, 
that  we  are  asking  for  some  fast  scouts,  of  about  7,500  tons  dis- 
placement, which  we  hope  will  make  30  knots.  Of  course  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  certain  number  of  vessels  of  that  type  and  you 
could  not  utilize  them  economically  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  But  take  the  commercial  colUers:  In  the  event 
of  war,  they  would  be  a  valuable  auxihary  to  the  Navy,  would  they 
not? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  take  a  16,  18,  or  20-knot  ship  built  for  pas- 
senger, mail,  and  package-freight  purposes;  in  time  of  war  they 
would  be  valuable  naval  auxiharies  m  the  event  we  had  to  carry 
on  operations  in  some  foreign  country,  as  transport  and  supply  ships, 
would  they  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  could  be  used  for  that.  And  vessels  of 
20  knots  and  over  we  would  utiUze  for  scout  purposes  also. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  a  large  commerce  now  in  refrigerated 
meats  and  fruits  between  the  east  and  the  west  coasts  of  our  own 
country  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  between  Central  and  South 
American  countries  and  our  own.  That  type,  of  course,  would  be  a 
valuable  naval  auxiliary  in  time  of  war;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  essentially  a  type  of  ship  of  great  value  to  our  commerce  in  time 
of  peace. 

Admiral  Benson.  We  have  them  all  listed  now,  sir,  just  what  each 
one  would  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Are  these  ships  which  you  have  in  your  list  there 
the  same  as  given  in  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  July  27,  1915  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  the  same  general  features;  yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  same  general  features  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Excepting  the  very  fast  scouts,  which  you  have 
not  included  in  the  list  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1 
suppose  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  regard  to  fleet  scouts,  1  would  like  to  give 
you  one  point:  We  would  like  to  have  them  make  not  less  than  16 
knots  speed.  Of  course,  they  must  be  seaworthy  and  make  not  less 
than  16  knots.  If  I  remember  correctly,  we  have  about  14  of  them 
now,  and  we  want  altogether  of  those,  with  these  coming  from  the 
merchant  service,  32.     I  went  over  the  list  about  a  month  ago  and, 
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if  I  remember  it.  we  had  10  or  14  either  already  available  or  that 
might  be  utilizea.  I  am  simply  giving  these  figures  from  memory; 
but  I  remember  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  we  have  that  we 
could  utilize.  But  that  would  still  leave  us  16  of  these  fast  vessels 
that  we  would  want  to  utilize  for  fleet  scouts. 

The  Chairman.  16-knot  ships  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  less  than  16  knots.  That  is  the  limit  we 
have  set  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  how  many  colliers  and  merchant  ships 
are  there  that  could  be  utilized  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  call  for  fleet  colliers.  We  do  not  want  very 
many  of  those,  because  we  have  quite  a  number.  They  are  built 
with  the  idea  of  following  the  fleet  and  not  being  utilized  unless  what 
wo  call  "service  colliers"  nm  short.  We  have  12  of  these  .fleet  col- 
liers, so  that  we  would  only  need  4  more.  They  would  have  to  make 
at  least  14  knots  and  should  have  a  steaming  radius,  of  course,  of 
8,000  miles.  Those  are  fleet  colliers,  and  they  would  have  to  make 
that  speed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  would  be  the  tonnage  of  those  fast  16-knot 
vessels! 

Admiral  Benson.  A  speed  of  not  less  than  16  knots  and  a  tonnage 
as  0«at  as  practicable,  out  not  less  than  5,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hardt.  For  each  vessel.  That  would  be  80,000  tons  required 
of  those  16-knot  vessels  ?  • 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes;  that  is  the  least,  sir.  Of  course  we  would 
like  to  have  them  larger. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  miat  would  be  the  tonnage  of  the  colliers  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  want  four  of  those  of  not  less  than  from 
6,000  to  8,000  tons.  Take  7,000  tons,  that  would  be  28,000  tons. 
.We  have  them  in  the  list  here  at  7,500  tons.  Of  course  we  would 
have  to  run  them  for  long  distances,  and  we  would  like  them  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  tons.  And  at  7,500  tons,  we  want  four  of 
those. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  colliers  to  accompany  the  fleet  t 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  They  would  have  to  have  a  base  of  supplies,  and 
if  we  had  a  large  merchant  marine  the  ordmary  type  of  ship 

Admiral  Benson.  I  might  add  here,  sir,  that  we  have  provided 
for  that  by  what  we  term  the  ** service  ".collier;  that  is,  it  would  run 
between  the  base  of  supply  and  the  fleet.  And  we  need,  as  I  say. 
for  one  of  those  long  campaigns  at  least  200  of  those,  and  we  would 
want  them  to  carry  about  5,000  tons  or  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Two  hundred  what  i 

Admiral  Benson.  Two  hundred  service  coUiers  to  go  from  the 
fleet  to  the  base  of  supply.  For  instance,  if  we  were  getting  our 
coal — ^if  we  were  operating  across  the  Pacific,  the  reason  we  would 
want  such  a  number  would  be  because  there  would  be  a  long  dis- 
tance for  them  to  cover,and  they  would  have  to  be  going  and  com- 
ing all  of  the  time.  And,  as  you  imderstand,  with  ships  operating 
in  time  of  war  in  the  face  of  tne  enemy  they  havc^  to  move  at  high 
speed,  or  be  ready  to  move  at  high  speed  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Everything  has  to  be  tuned  up  to  high  speed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  I  got  when  you 
first  started.     You  said  something  about  being  short  100,000  tons. 
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Admiral  Benson.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  my  memory  is  that  I  saw  a  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  coming  in  answer  to  a  letter  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  was  answered,  however,  by 
the  Acting  Secretary,  or  perhaps  by  yourself 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  in  that  statement,  as  I  remember,  you  stated 
that  the  needs  of  the  Navy  for  auxiliary  craft  amounted  to  consider- 
ably over  1,000,000  tons.  I  would  hke  to  have  you  teU  us  just  what 
your  statement  was. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  remember  it  then,  and  as  I  got  it  from  the 
data,  it  was  about  one  million,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  million  and  a  quarter  tonnage  of  large  vessels,  and 
it  seems  to  me  you  said  three  or  four  hundred  smaller  vessels  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  were  short,  if  I  remember,  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  J  can  give  you  the  statement  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  letter.     I  have  it  right  here.     It  says: 

There  would  be  required  400  merchant  vessels  for  auxiliaries,  with  a  total  of  1,172,000 
gross  tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  above,  should  our  own  coast  be  invested  or  even 
occasionally  visited,  there  would  be  required  a  Hree  number  of  small  vessels  fitted  for 
mine  sweeping,  say  at  least  324  of  such  vessels  of  about  150  gross  tons  each. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  would  be  colliers  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.' That  covers  colliers,  scout  ships,  and  everything. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Tnat  includes  what  we  already  have  and  what  we 
would  have  to  get.  How  much  of  that  have  we  already,  and  how 
much  would  we  need  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  The  conditions  are  practically  the  same  now  as 
th?y  were  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written;  that  is  to  say,  we  need 
about  500,000  tons. 

Mr,  Edmonds.  I  think  that  is  probably  right,  Judge  Hardy, 
because  it  says  here  that  for  fleet  colliers  the  nuinber  required  is  four, 
and  the  admiral  says  we  have  a  certain  number  and  would  require 
four  more.  And  so  it  is  evident  this  is  only  made  to  cover  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  total  requirement.  What  I  want  to  get  is 
what  they  already  have  and  what  they  have  to  get. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  would  be  deducted  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  the  admiral  to  say  we  need  about 
500,000  more  tons  than  we  hiave. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  we  need  500,000  tons  of  additional  dis- 
placement to  the  present  auxiliaries  to  bring  the  present  auxiliaries 
up  to  what  they  should  be ;  I  mean  when  the  fleet  is  brought  up  to  its 
proper  standing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  I  remember  reading  that  letter  which  Mr.  Edmonds 
has,  in  the  letter  the  admiral  stated,  as  I  recall  distinctly,  the  number 
we  now  have  and  stated  how  many  we  would  require  after  counting 
those  now  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  IJ  that  is  in  the  letter  that  answers  the  question. 

Admiral  Benson.  The  conditions  are  just  the  same  practically, 
and  that  letter  was  taken  from  the  records  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  This  is  only  an  extract  from  the  lett-er.  I  do  not 
have  the  full  letter  here. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  suggest  that  that  letter  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(Copy.) 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  July  27, 1915. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  Refeniag  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  the  following  information  is  fur- 
nl^ed  in  reply  to  your  specific  questions.  If  the  information  is  not  sufficiently 
complete,  or  if  you  should  desire  further  information,  I  shall  be  ver\  glad  to  furnish  it. 

The  answer  to  question  No.  1  is  applicable  to  both  {a)  (war  in  the  Pacific)  and  (6) 
(war  in  the  Atlantic),  as  in  either  caae.it  would  require  the  services  of  our  entire 
fleet  and  the  auxiliaries  enumerated  are  those  required  for  the  fleet. 

1.  Considering  our  Nav)^  as  it  is  to-day,  and  having  reference  to  its  maximum  use- 
fulness  and  efficiency  in  tune  of  war,  what  merchant  vessels  and  of  what  total  tonnage 
would  be  reauired? 

There  would  be  required  400  merchant  vessels  for  auxiliaries  with  a  total  of  1,172.000 
gross  tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  above,  should  our  own  coast  be  invested  or  even 
occasionally  visited,  there  would  be  required  a  large  number  of  small  vessels  fitted 
for  mine  sweeping,  say  at  least  324  of  such  vessels,  of  about  150  gross  tons  each. 

The  above  vessels  are  divided  into  groups,  as  follows: 

(a)  Fleet  Scouts: 

Number  required:  32. 
Characteristics: 

Fast  passenger  vessels,  of  high  speed,  great  steaming  radius,  and  good 

sea-keepin7  qualities. 
Speed  not  less  than  16  knots. 
Not  less  than  3,000  gross  tonnage. 
(6)  District  Scouts: 

Number  required:  20. 
Characteristics: 

Small  coastwise  steamers,  good  sea-keeping  qualities,  fair  steaming  radius. 
Speed  not  less  than  13  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  1,500  to  2,000  tons. 
(e)  Mine  planters: 

Number  required:  5  large;  10  small. 
Characteristics: 

Freight  or  passenger  vessel  with  clear  decks  for  installing  tracks  for  mines . 
Spe^  at  least  10  knots. 

Gross  tonnage:  Large,  1,500  tons;  small,  900  tons. 
(<f)  Minesweepers: 

Number  required:  Not  lees  than  324. 
Characteristics: 

Fishing  vessels,  trawlers  of  150  gross  tonnage. ' 
Speed  10  knots. 
Draft  not  over  12  feet, 
(e)  Fleet  colliers: 

Number  required:  4. 
Characteristics: 

Well-designed  cargo  hatches;  independent  power  and  separate  winches 

for  each  hatch;  cargo  booms  sufi^cient  ana  well  placed. 
Speed  at  least  12  knots. 
Steaming  radius,  6,000  to  8,000  miles. 
Gross  tonnage  not  less  than  5,  000  tons. 
(/)  Service  colliers: 

Number  required:  At  least  200. 
Characteristics: 

Good  facilities  for  discharging  coal  with  booms  and  winches. 
Speed  at  least  8  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  not  less  than  3,000  tons. 
{g)  Depot  colliers: 

Number  re<^uired:  57. 
Characteristics: 
Good  qualities  for  dtschaiging  coal  with  booms  and  winches. 
Speed  at  least  8  knots, 
iross  tonnage  not  less  than  3,000  tons. 
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/ 

(A)  Fleet  oilers  (tankers): 

Number  required:  7. 
Characteristics: 

Good  appliances  for  discharging^  cai^go. 
Speed  as  near  14  knots  as  possible. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  3,800  tons 
(t)  Service  oilers: 

Number  required:  35. 
Characteristics: 

Good  towing  facilities,  large  ballast  tanks,  and  appliances  for  discharging 

careo. 
Speea  at  least  8  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  3,000  tons. 
if)  Depot  oilers: 

Number  required:  At  least  5. 
Characteristics: 

Good  appliances  for  discharging  cargo. 
Speed  at  least  8  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  2,000  tons, 
(t)  Supply:  . 

Number  required:  6. 
Characteristics: 

Good  facilities  for  handling  stores;  refrigerating  plant  and  cold-storage 

holds  for  meats  and  vegetables. 
Speed  at  least  12  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  3,000  tons. 

Type  of  vessel:  Jotrnm,  passenger  service,  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
snip  Co. 
(0  Transports: 

Number  required:  4. 
Characteristics: 

Passenger  vessels  capable  of  carrying  at  least  1,000  men  with  their  im- 
pedimenta. 
Speed  at  least  14  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  4,000  tons, 
(m)  Repair  ships: 

Number  required,  2. 
Characteristics: 

FreightenB,  with  at  least  50-foot  beam  with  plenty  of  cargo  space  between 

decks. 
Speed  at  least  12  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  not  less  than  5,000. 
(n)  Ammunition  supply: 

Number  required,  8. 
Characteristics: 

Good  facilities  for  handling  ammunition;  refrigerating  plant. 
Speed  at  least  13  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  3,000  tons. 
T>rpe  of  vessel:  "Pastores,"  United  Fndt  Co. 
(o)  Hospital  ship: 

N  umber  req  lured ,  4 . 
Characteristics: 

Passenger  vcpsels,  capable  of  carrying  30  sick  officers  and  500  sick  men. 
Speed  at  least  14  knots. 
Grosp  tonnage,  6,000  tone.  - 
(p)  Mine  depot: 

N umber  req  u irad ,  3 . 
Characteristics: 

Freighter  with  large  cargo  space  between  decks. 
Speed  at  least  14  knots. 
Gross  tonnage  at  least  4,000  tons. 
(q)  Destroyer  tenders: 

Number  required,  2. 
Characterifltics: 

Pa.ssenger  ship  with  storage  capacity  for  pay  stores. 

Speed  at  least  14  knots. 

Gross  tonnage  about  3,500  tons. 
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(r)  Submarine  tenderH: 

N  umber  req  iiired ,  2 . 
Characterietitfl: 

Combination  freight  and  ptuwenger  vesHeL 

Speed  at  leasit  12  knots. 

GrosR  tonnage  about  3,500  tone. 
(«)  Fleet  tenders  (tugs) : 

Number  required,  4. 
CharacteriBties: 

Good  towing  iac  ill  ties,  seagoing  qualities. 

Speed  at  least  12  knots. 

Gross  tonnage,  500-1,000  tons. 

2.  What  amount  of  tonnat^e  oi  merchant  ve^els  could  be  contitructed  in  our  navy- 
yards  in  12  months  without  interfering  with  the  regular  naval  program? 

Taking  vessels  of  about  10,000  tons  displacement  and  of  about  20  knots  speed  as 
the  type  that  would  be  built,  it  can  be  staled  positively  that  none  could  be  completed 
within  the  first  12  months. 

Approximately  six  months  would  be  required^o  prepare  plans  and  place  the  orders 
for  the  matetialVequired  for  vessels  of  a  new  desrgn. 

It  would  therefore  re(|uire  about  two  years  to  produce  the  first  ships,  and  six  such 
vessels  cou)d  be  constructed  simultaneously  during  that  time.  To  do  this  would  re- 
quire that  the  boilers  tor  one  oi  these  ships  be  purchased  from  outside  manufactiurers, 
as  the  nav>'  yards  are  not  equipped  for  the  construction  of  more  than  five  such  batter- 
ies of  boilers. 

After  t  vo  years  ships  could  continue  to  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  7  a  year, 
provided  they  were  reproductions  of  those  already  built. 

The  above  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  additional  skilled  men 
could  be  obtained  without  more  than  the  usual  delay.  If  it  were  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  facilities  of  the  nrivate  yards  by  those  oi  the  navy  yards,  the  question  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  skilled  labor  would  become  the  most  serious  feature  and  would 
materially  delay  the  delivery  of  the  first  vessels. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  conditions  at  each  yard: 

Boston,  Mass.:  Hull  of  first  vessel  in  two  years,  machinery  in  two  and  one-half  years, 
after  which  one  vessel  a  year  can  be  supplied. 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Hulls  of  two  vessels  in  two  years  and  machinery  for  one  in  same 
time.  After  first  vessels  completed,  two  vessels  a  year  can  be  turned  out  com- 
plete at  this  yard. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Hull  of  first  vessel  in  two  years,  machinery  in  two  years,  except 
boilers,  which  would  have  to  be  procured  elsewhere.  After  first  vessel  is  com- 
pleted, one  vessel  a  year  can  be  turned  out. 

Norfolk,  Va. :  Hulls  of  two  vessels  in  two  years,  and  machinery  for  one  in  two  and  one- 
half  years.    After  first  vessel  is  completed  one  vessel  a  year  can  be  turned  out. 

Mare  Island,  Cal. :  Hull  and  machinery  of  first  vessel  in  two  yean,  after  which  one  ves- 
sel a  year  can  be  turned  out. 

Puget  Sound,  Wash. :  Hull  and  machinery  of  first  vessel  in  two  years,  after  which  one 
vessel  a  year  can  be  turned  out. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  can  not,  without  great  expense,  be  made 
ready  for  such  construction  work,  but  these  yards  would  be  utilized  to  specialize 
in  furnishing  parts  to  all  the  other  yards  for  constructional  purposes.        .       fJH^ 

After  the  first  t^^o  years  it  would  be  possible  to  materially  increase  the  number  of 
vessels  turned  out,  as  veil  as  to  reduce  the  time  of  construction.  In  certain  cases 
this  reduction  ^ould  be  as  much  as  six  months,  but  as  both  the  number  of  ships  and 
the  time  of  construction  depend  upon  largely  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  various 
yards  during  the  first  tro  years,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  vith  accuracy  v  hat 
the  production  would  be. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  S.  Benson, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Nary. 

Mr..  Greene.  I  would  like  to  tsk,  Admiral,  about  what  would  be 
the  averpge  cost  of  those  vessels  that  you  suggest;  about  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  each  vessel,  and  how  many  would  you  need  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  1  or  these  fleet  colliers,  I  think  we  have  been 
paying  about  $1,000,000.    At  the  present  price — of  course  they  have 
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gone  up  a  great  deal — I  suppose  they  are  about  $1,770,000;  either 
a  milUon  and  a  half,  or  a  million  and  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Loud.  Is  that  the  present  large  type  of  coUiers  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  simply  giving  it  offhand,  sir. 

Mr.  LoiTD.  The  first  ones  I  do  not  think  cost  over  $900,000,  and  the 
next  ones  cost  a  milUon  or  a  little  more  than  that — the  later  ones. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  was  judging  a  great  deal  from  the  fact  that  I 
just  happened  to  remember  we  are  building  a  10,000-ton  transport 
at  the  Philadelphia  yard  for  about  $1,300,000.  A  collier  would 
practically  be  the  same,  or  would  probably  cost  a  little  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  was  not  with  the  idea  of  expecting  to  find  the  cost 
would  be  so  great  that  we  could  not  have  them.  1  just  wanted  to 
have  the  information  as  to  what  it  would  be,  because  we  would  have 
to  have  them  anyway. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Admiral,  that  we  now 
need  200  additional  colliers  to  supply  the  ships  from  the  different 
baf^cs  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  only  colliers,  but  all  types  of  auxiliaries — 
about  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  About  what  would  be  the  average  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed auxiharies  when  fully  equipped  and  fitted  out  with  guns  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  have  a  list  of  the  figures  here.  The  Kanawha 
was  built  for  $1,140,000.  That  is  the  contract  price  for  the  hull  and 
the  machinery.  The  contract  price  for  the  Maumee,  which  is  being 
built  at  tho  Mare  Island  yard,  is  $1,140,000;  and  then  the  figures  run 
$990,000  for  one:  $889,000  for  another,  $990,000  for  another,  and 
$951,000  for  another.  Of  course,  the  guns  and  other  arrangements 
would  be  additional — a  few  thousand  dollars  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  type  of  ship  are  you  speaking  of,  cruisers  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Fleet  colliers.  I  thought  the  committee  was 
asking  for  fleet  colliers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  type  of  coUier  that  is  used  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes,  is  it  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  is  the  kind  of  coUier  of  which  we  would 
want  four,  to  make  14  knots  and  to  carry  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
tons  of  coal.    That  is  the  type  I  had  reference  to  then. 

Mr.  Curry.  Should  they  not  be  naval  ships,  built  by  the  Navy 
and  controDed  by  the  Navy,  and  not  a  merchant  ship  to  be  trans- 
ferred ?  The  Navy  needs  those  ships  now,  and  should  it  not  have 
entire  control  of  them  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  We  do  need  a  certain  number;  but  we  have,  just 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  present  needs  of  the  fleet,  practically  as 
many  of  these  vessels  as  we  need.  Of  course  as  we  increase  the  size 
of  the  fleet,  in  case  of  calling  the  whole  fleet  into  active  commission, 
we  would  need  more  colliers.  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  the  idea  is  not 
to  keep  the  whole  flqet  always  in  active  commission  cruising  about, 
and  I  believe  the  present  number  of  colliers  that  we  have  would 
practically  keep  the  fleet  going  as  it  is  being  conducted  at  present. 
And  if  we  could  have  some  of  the  same  type  of  vessels  built  under 
Government  supervision,  and  with  the  understanding  that  in  case  of 
war  they  would  be  immediately  available  for  the  Grovemment  service, 
I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not  be  done,  and  to  aUo^w 
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these  vessels  to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  until  they  are  needed 
by  the  Navy  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  know,  Admiral,  of  any  reason  why  the  colliers 
and  the  transports  of  the  Government  that  are  not  being  used  at  the 
present  time  snould  not  be  used  to  relieve  the  congested  conditions  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  we  have  any  to  be  util- 
ized for  that  purpose.  For  instance,  just  at  present,  wo  are  very  hard 
put  to  get  fuel.  We  are  maintaining  a  ship  m  the  Mediterranean  and 
one  down  on  the  African  coast,  and  I  have  been  very  hard  put  to 
keep  that  vessel  supplied  and  the  vessels  that  are  operating  in  the 
"West  Indies  and  out  on  the  west  coast  in  the  Pacific.  But  we  have 
so  far  and  we  can,  by  proper  arrangement,  keep  the  fleet  going  with 
the  number  that  we  nave.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  we  are 
utilizing  some  of  the  colliers  to  send  some  coal  to  Uavite,  and  we  have 
had  to  send  some  colliers  out  there  and  to  the  other  stations  in  the 
Philippines.  On  account  of  the  congested  conditions  of  the  freights 
we  have  been  compelled  to  supply  the  navy  yards  along  the  east  coast 
^ith  coal,  and  we  nave  used  tne  colliers  for  this  purpose.  But  under 
normal  conditions,  >\ith  the  railroads  operating  and  business  being 
conducted  under  normal  conditions,  I  believe  the  colliers  we  now  have 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  fleet  going  as  we  are  now  conducting  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  know  about  the  transports,  as  to  whether  they 
are  all  being  used — the  Arm v  transports  ? 

Admiral  Benson:  That  I  do  not  Imow,  sir.  In  regard  to  the  Army 
transports,  if  you  remember,  there  was  a  line  of  steamers  operating 
in  the  Pacific  lor  a  while,  and  we  depended  on  them  to  get  supplies 
back  and  forth  to  Guam,  to  our  naval  station  out  there;  but  now  that 
line  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  getting 
supplies  to  the  Philippines  are  so  great  that  we  have' been  compelled 
to  utilize  the  services,  as  far  as  we  can,  of  a  line  of  schooners  running 
from  San  Francisco  to  Guam  and  out  in  the  East.  Of  course,  in  case 
of  necessity  the  Army  is  good  enough  to  allow  us  a  certain  amount 
of  space  on  the  transports.  It  is  very  limited,  and  we  can  only 
depend  on  that  where  necessity  exists;  but,  of  course,  where  it  is  a 
case  of  necessity  the  Army  always  gives  us  the  space  that  is  actually 
needed. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  the  United  States  Government  wont  mto  the  mer- 
chant marine  business  and  a  merchant  marine  ship  owned  by  the 
Government  shoujd  be  picked  up  by  a  belligerent  and  taken  into 
a  prize  court,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Germany,  what  effect  do  you 
think  that  would  have  on  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
nations  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Wis  I  understand  this  bill,  sir,  that  point  is  cov- 
ered by  saying  when  they  are  operating  as  merchant  ships  that  the 
Unit^df  States  surrenders  that  particular  feature  of  sovereignty;  that 
is  my  understanding  of  the  bill. 

Tne  Chairman.  They  are  operated  through  a  corporation  and  the 
Government  controls  tne  corporation  through  a  majority  ownership 
of  the  stock;  but  for  all  other  purposes  it  is  the  same  as  a  private 
corporation. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  The  Government  owns  the  corporation,  and  we  do  not 
expect  anyone  to  put  any  money  in  this  except  the  Government, 
and  they  will  be  Government  owned  ships,  and  the  Government  will 
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receive  the  profits  and  stand  the  losses.  And  now  if  that  Government- 
owned  ship  was  taken  into  a  prize  court,  was  taken  up  by  a  belligerent 
and  taken  into  a  prize  court^  would  that  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
more  unfriendly  act  than  if  the  ship  were  owned  by  me  or  by  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  there  is  a  very  delicate  point 
of  international  law  involved  in  the  question,  and  its  ultimate  deci- 
sion would  depend  entirely  upon  the  way  the  bill  is  drawn.  My  idea 
in  reading  over  the  bill,  was  tnat  Congress  would  cover  that  particular 
feature  oi  international  law,  and  this  point  would  not  be  called  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  can  not  be  covered  in  this  bill,  for  the  reason 
that  the  board  is  to  purchase,  construct,  and  charter  ships,  and  also 
to  recharter  ships  to  be  operated  either  by  the  company  as  a  tool 
of  the  Government  or  outside  of  the  operatmg  company.  The  third 
section  of  this  bill  provides  that  the  Government  board  shall  pur- 
chase, construct,  and  charter  ships,  and  it  has  also  the  privilege  of 
rechartering  ships.  And,  of  course,  when  one  of  those  ships  is  rechar- 
tered,  while  the  ownership  remains  entirely  in  the  Government,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operating  company. 

Mr.  UURBY.  But  then  the  operating  company  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Having  in  mind,  Admiral,  that  delicate  (question 
you  present,  that  would  certainly  be  to  the  front  if  at  the  tune  the 
ship  was  operating  the  Government  owned  all  the  stock  in  the  com- 
pany. This  bill  provides  for  a  majority  and  a  minority  stock  owner- 
ship, if  you  can  get  anybody  to  take  that  stock;  but  in  the  event  that 
it  was  not  taken  and  all  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  the  Government 
and  the  operation  of  the  company  under  those  conditions,  that  delicate 
question  of  difficultv  which  vou  have  in  mind  would  certainly  be  to 
tne  front  then,  would  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  certainly  would,  I  think.  And  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  avoid  it  unless  in  the  passage  of  the  biU  the  Govern- 
ment committed  itself  to  the  nrinciple  that,  having  gone  into  this  kind 
of  commercial  use,  if  it  is  a  uovemment-owned  vessel,  and  in  case  of 
war  the  vessel  were  taken  into  a  prize  court,  that  the  Government 
would  allow  its  vessels  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  that  the  ordinary 
merchant  or  privatelv  owned  vessels  are  treated  and  would  waive  that 
feature,  as  I  said,  of  sovereignty.  I  do  not  see  how  else  it  could  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Curry.  Even  though  the  Government  should  be  willing  to  do 
that,  do  you  not  think  if  a  Government-owned  ship  were  picKed  up 
by  a  belligerent  under  those  conditions,  that  it  would  set  tne  people 
on  fire  and  they  would  get  rather  more  belligerent  than  they  would  if 
the  ship  belonged  to  me  or  to  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  con- 
dition of  public  feeling  at  the  time,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  I  suppose  Mr.  Curry  has  a 
notion  that  the  Government  would  be  more  sensitive  of  its  rights 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  ship  was  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  ship  was  operated  through  this  corporation,  than  if  it 
belonged  to  an  American  citizen.  He  differentiates  between  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  and  of  the  Government  itself. 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  understand  that  feature,  it  would  be  this 
sir,  that  when  you  attack  anything  belonging  to  the  Government 
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^ou  attack  eyerjr  citizen  of  the  Republic;  while  if  you  attack  an 
individualy  that  is  a  separate  proposition. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Under  the  head  of  what  you  call '  *  naval  auxiharies/' 
they  are  not  fighting  ships,  as  I  understand,  are  they  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  but  they  would  carry  a  certain  battery 
in  time  of  war.  Some  of  our  vessels  which  we  have  now  carry  a 
small  battery  of  light,  small-caliber  guns. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  I  understand  in  a  general  way  what  you  mean 
by  ''naval  auxiliaries,*'  they  would  be  snips  that  would  carry  fuel, 
i^mether  oil  or  coal,  food  of  different  sorts,  and  all  the  material  that 
would  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  ship — 
ammunition,  etc.  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Taking  the  ordinary  ship  that  was  purchased 
under  this  bill  and  put  into  operation  as  part  of  a  commercial  line 
between  here  and  South  America — ^would  that  ship  be,  imless  it 
were  speciaUy  constructed  with  reference  to  the  purpose,  available 
for  cariying  frozen  meats?  Take  the  ordinary  liner  operating  in 
the  trade  between  here  and  South  America,  picked  up  and  bought  . 
for  that  purpose,  could  you,  in  time  of  war,  use  that  as  a  frozen-meat 
carrier  without  overhauling  or  reconstructing  the  interior? 

Admiral  Benson.  There  are,  for  instance,  certain  ships  that  do 
carry  frozen  meat.  There  have  been  several  cargoes  of  meat  brought 
into  this  country  from  Argentina. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understand,  but  I  am  taking  a  ship  not  engixged 
in  that  particular  business.  I  want  to  know  If  3'ou  nave  in  mmd 
that  in  the  piu'chase  of  these  ships  you  would  have  to  purchase  one 
or  more  ships  for  that  very  purpose,  in  time  of  peace,  of  transporting 
frozen  meats,  should  you  want  to  avail  yourself  of  it  in  time  of  w*ir. 

Admiral  Benson,  i^xactly,  sir;  and  as  last  as  merchant  shij)s  >ire 
built  in  this  countr3',  we  get  their  characteristics  and  know  every- 
thing about  them,  and  we  have  a  list  of  them  end  we  know  the  owners, 
and  we  have  even  gone  so  far.  as  to  .draw  up  the  contracts  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  we  know  just  exiictly  for  what  we  can  use 
them,  and  whether  they  have  proper  refrigerator  pbmts  r.nd  how 
many  pounds  of  meat  they  will  carry. 

Mi".  Saunders.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Admiral  Benson.  We  have  all  of  that  data  now. 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  order  that  any  of  those  shi|  s  contem])lated  by 
this  bill  could  be  utilized  in  time  of  war,  as  frozen  meat  carriers,  they 
would  have  to  be  bought  up  and  constructed  imder  the  bill  in  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  puri^ose  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  P  xactly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Take  your  ordinary  merchant  ships  between  here 
and  South  America,  for  uistance  one  of  those  ships  used  in  the  fruit 
trade,  in  which  there  is  now  a  considerable  business;  would  that 
ship,  if  wanted  for  use  in  time  of  war,  be  available  as  an  oil  or  coal 
carrier,  or  would  that,  too,  have  to  be  constructed  in  the  beginning 
-with  reference  to  that  particular  use  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  You  mentioned  fruit  steamers.  We  have  them 
listed  for  a  very  particular  purpose^  and  they  could  be  immediately 
used  for  that  purpose  practically  without  any  change  at  all,  for  cer- 
tain purposes  for  which  we  intend  to  use  them  and  for  which  we  have 
them  listed.    And  we  would  naturally  take  the  vessels  that  were 
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being  utilized  for  carrying  coal  or  oil,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  utilize 
them  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  use  them  for  carrying  frozen  meats, 
would  you? 

Admiral  Benson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  fruits  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  we  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  were  not  any  vessels  of  the  particular 
type  you  wanted,  of  course  there  would  have  to  be  others  provided? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  would  have  to  be  provided;  and  I  take  it 
that  in  the  construction  of  those  ships,  imder  this  bill,  that  feature 
would  be  looked  after. 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  those  ships  are  to.  be  utilized  in  war  times  for 
those  special  purposes,  in  purchasing  you  would  have  to  purchase 
with  a  view  to  that  ?  ,  In  other  words,  you  would  have  to  purchase 
ships  with  a  view  to  use  in  the  frozen-meat  business,  and  between  now 
ana  war  times  they  would  have  to  be  used  in  the  frozen-meat  business. 
And  now,  with  respect  to  coal,  I  come  back  to  the  question  I  was 
asking  with  respect  to  the  fruit  steamers:  You  could  not  use  that 
steamer  in  war  times  as  a  collier  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Oh,  no. 

^  Mr.  Saunders.  And  then  we  would  have  to  purchase,  under  this 
bill,  if  you  would  want  to  turn  them  into  colliers  in  war  times,  ships 
which  could  be  used  in  the  intermediate  time  for  coal-carrying 
purposes  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  so  on  for  the  purposes  imdor  this  bill  all  the 
way  through.  Taking  the  ships  we  would  purchase  under  this  bill 
that  could  bo  ascd  in  me  ordinanr  commerce  between  here  and  South 
America,  those  carrying  the  procmcts  of  that  country,  such  as  tramp 
steamers,  in  regard  to  their  utility  in  war  timt^s,  for  what  particular 
purpose  would  they  be  used  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  depend  upon  their  speed  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  their  holds,  whether  or  not  they  had  a 
refrigerating  plant  on  board,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  just  taking  the  ordinary  sU^amer  that  is  used 
between  here  and  South  America. 

Admiral  Benson.  They  would  probably  be  utDized  for  what  we 
call  *' service  colliers:"  iust  simply  for  dumpmg  coal  into  the  holds. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Would  the  ordinary  steamer  be  available  for  that 
purpose  without  any  special  construction  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  A  large  number  of  them  would,  with  a  very 
small  expenditure.  Of  course,  most  any  of  those  ships,  in  time  of 
war,  for  mstance,  if  they  did  not  have  a  proper  radio  outfit,  we  would 
have  to  supply  them  with  a  radio  outfit  for  one  thing,  and  then  some 
system  of  signaling  should  be  put  on  board.  And  as  these  vessels 
are  inspected  aU  oi  these  features  are  taken  into  consideration  and 
they  are  assigned  to  the  type  which  they  nearest  approach;  that  is, 
as  we  get  them  now,  as  they  are  built  by  the  ordmary  corporations, 
and  so  on.  And  then  some  of  them  would  not  exactly  fill  the  bill 
but  approach  very  nearly  what  we  wanted,  the  changes  that  would 
be  necessary  are  aU  listed,  and  we  know  exactly  where  any  vessel 
would  be  sent  and  just  exactly  what  would  be  done.    And  we  not 
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only  know  that  here  in  the  Navy  Department,  but  the  yard  to  which 
thev  would  be  sent  knows  just  exactly  what  vessds  would  come  there 
and  what  would  have  to  be  done  on  them  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understand  about  that;  but  the  thought  I  was 
trying  to  get  at  was  in  connection  with  our  purpose  under  this  bill, 
of  how  we  would  have  to  purchase  ships  in  order  to  make  them  use- 
ful. This  bill  has  in  contemplation  an  ordinary  commercial  busi- 
ness — a  merchant-marine  busmess.  Suppose  we  had  half  a  dozen 
ships  to  buy  imder  this  bill,  such  as  the  iruit  steamers  are,  and  we 
undertook  to  put  them  into  the  fruit  business  and  other  commercial 
operations  between  here  and  Central  America  and  portions  of  South 
ijnerica,  for  what  purpose  would  those  ships  be  available  in  time 
of  war  if  they  were  taken  over  ? 

Admiral  IIenson.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  bilL 
as  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  this  list  which  I 
have  here,  which  has  been  very  carefully  gone  over  by  the  (General 
Board,  and  we  have  worked  out  exactly  what  we  want;  and  if  the 
vessels  we  were  going  to  purchase  would  not  answer  one  of  those 
types,  we  would  not  buy  it,  and  we  could  not  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  in  purchasing  vessels  under  the  spirit  of 
this  bill,  we  would  primarily  nave  to  get  ships  that  would  fill  the  re- 
quirements that  you  have  in  mind  there  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  They  would  have  to  fill  some  requirements  that 
we  have  in  this  list;  otherwise  I  do  not  think  the  ships  could  be  pur- 
chased imder  the  spirit  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  A  great  body  of  ships  that  would  be  very  effective 
for  ordinary  coihmercial  purposes  on  the  high  seas  in  the  various 
lines  of  intercourse  between  nere  and  other  countries,  would  not  be 
of  any  particular  utiUty  in  time  of  war  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  most  of  them  could  be  util- 
ized for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  trying  to  bring  out,  taking  the  ordinary 
steamer,  the  particular  utihty  that  that  would  have.  Take  the  ordi- 
nary tramp  steamer  that  comes  into  a  port  of  4,000,  5,000,  or  6,000 
tons,  or  even  10,000  tons,  for  that  matter,  which  loads  a  miscel- 
laneous cargo  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  That  could  be  utihzed  for  carrying  thousands 
of  tons  of  the  ordinary  provisions.  It  wotdd  be  a  mixed  cargo,  just 
as  they  are  carrying  now,  sir.  We  would  have  a  need  for  a  number 
of  those. 

Mr.  Saunders.  A  steamer  of  that  sort,  however,  would  not  be 
valuable  for  the  scouting  purposes  that  you  spoke  of  ? 

A(hniral  Benson.  Not  unless  of  high  speed,  of  over  16  knots,  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  is  the  ordinary  speed  of  the  commercial  line 
steamers,  tf  there  is  any  such  thing  ?  Can  you  give  the  average  of 
that  for  transportation  purposes  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Do  you  mean  at  present ) 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  should  imagine  the  ordinary  tramp  steamer, 
as  you  express  it,  going  from  here  to  South  America  would  average 
probably  12  to  14  knots. 

82910—16 ^17 
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Mr.  Saunders.  With  the  limited  appropriation  contemplated 
under  this  bill,  with  all  the  steamers  that  would  be  available  as  col- 
liers in  time  of  war,  steamers  that  would  be  available  as  oil  carriers 
in  time  of  war,  steamers  that  would  be  available  by  reason  of  their 
original  construction  for  carrying  frozen  meat  in  time  of  war,  and 
steamers  that  would  be  fast  enough  to  be  utilized  as  scouts  in  time 
of  war,  you  would  have  a  misc3laneous  collection  or  assortment 
of  ships  that  could  hardly  be  utilized  to  build  up  any  established 
lin^,  for  instance,  as  we  have  between  the  United  States  and  Eiirope 
or  the  United  States  and  South  America,  could  they? 

Admiral  Benson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  contemplate  establishing 
several  Unes  and  the  demands  that  one  line  of  vessels  would  require 
would  be  different  from  another.  For  instance,  in  course  of  time  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  you  might  want  fast  passenger  steamers- running 
between  our  coast  and  South  America,  that  womd  be  able  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  scouts.  And  you  might  want  to  carry  a  Uttle  higher 
class  of^  freight,  or  you  might  want,  for  instance,  between  certain 
ports;  as  I  understand  it  and  my  experience  has  been,  a  ship  that  is 
constructed  and  fitted  out  for  a  particular  purpose.  Take  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  ships  that  run  out  across  the  Pacific;  they  woiQd  answer 
very  well  for  scouts;  and  if  these  are  sea-going  smps  in  ordinary 
weather  even  vessels  that  would  run,  say,  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  through  the  canal,  would  undoubtedly  have  sufficient 
speed  and  carrying  capacity  to  answer  almost  any  purpose  for  which 
we  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  A  ship  with  respect  to  space  construction  that  I 
speak  of,  for  instance,  Uke  those  meat,  oil,  or  coal  carriers;  they  would 
not  be  available  for  general  purposes  in  commercial  transportatioiiy 
and  they  would  have  to  be  confined  to  that  particul&r  line  of  work,  I 
suppose  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  For  instance,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  big  coUiers  that  carry  12,500  tons  of  coal,  and 
you  wanted  to  use  them  for  general  cargo  purposes,  could  not  be 
suited  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Saunders.  They  would  be  available  ? 

Admiral  Benson,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  about  frozen-meat  ships ) 
^  Admiral  Benson.  A  frozen-meat  ship  is,  of  course,  a  specially  de- 
signed vessel.     But  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  difficulty  in 
that,  because  from  present  appearances  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  Argentina  in  frozen  meats  will  probably  increase.     Of  course, 

Jrou  would  want  vessels  of  fairly  good  speed,  and  which  would  have 
arge  spaces  that  could  bo  kept  refrigerated  at  aU  times. 

Mr.  Saunders.  An  oil  tanker,  though,  I  suppose  would  not  be 
available  for  anythii^  else  except  the  transportation  of  fuel  oil. 

Admiral  Benson.  Not  very  well.  I  can  not  imagine  of  any  other 
use. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  for  the  ordinary  colliers,  do  I  understand,  if 
you  wanted  to  transport  such  miscellaneous  cargoes  as  go  between 
New  York  and  Europe,  for  instance,  in  those  fast  passenger  boats  or 
in  the  ordinary  tramp  steamers,  that  a  collier  would  be  suitable  for 
that  sort  of  commercial  traffic  t 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  so,  sir;  that  is,  for  a  cargo  steamer.  For 
instance,  suppose  you  take  a  collier  leaving  tonlay  or  to-morrow  for 
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the  Mediterranean,  instead  of  filling  up  all  spaces  with  coal|  they 
would  take  some  of  the  hold  space  and  put  a  miscellaneous  cargo  in  it; 
and  if  they  wanted  to  carry  more  of  that  character  of  cargo  they 
wotdd  simply  take  up  more  of  the  space.  There  would  be  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  those  colliers  should  not  be  utilized  for  carrying 
miscellaneous  cargoes. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Saunders  seems  to  have  the  impression  that 
ships  adapted  to  carrying  frozen  meat  are  not  adapted  to  carry  any 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  just  developing  that  fact,  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  American-Hawaiian  ships;  they  are  most 
modem  in  construction.  Their  principal  cargo  is  sugar,  but  they  are 
adapted  not  only  to  carrying  sugar  out  general  cargoes,  and  they 
have  a  certain  part  of  the  space  for  refrigerator  purposes,  to  carry 
frozen  meats,  and  they  also  carry  coal. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  thmk  they  carry  coal. 

The  Chairman.  They  carry  a  general  cargo. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  think  they  carry  a  eeneral  cai^o,  but  I  do  not 
beUeye  that  with  those  vessels  you  could  economically  carry  coal, 
because  thev  are  probably  divided  up  in  spaces  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  be  suitable  for  that  purpose.  And  they  have  various  ways  of 
setting  at  the  different  hold  spaces.  For  instance,  you  take  the 
Hawauan  steamers.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all  of  their 
internal  construction;  there  might  be  places  where  they  could  carry 
some  cold,  if  the  hold  was  vacant,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  have  coal  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  adapted  to  a  general  cargo  t 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  also  adapted  in  part,  as  I  understand, 
to  carrying  a  thousand  or  more  tons  of  frozen  meat. 

Adnural  Benson.  Ajiything  that  you  want  to  put  in  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  This  500,000  tons  shortage  that  you  spoke  of  a 
moment  ago — did  that  have  reference  to  the  fleet  at  its  present  si^e, 
or  does  it  contemplate  the  fleet  under  some  scheme  of  development. 

Admiral  Benson.  That  would  be  the  contemplated  development 
of  the  fleet  in  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Saunders.  According  to  wnat  plan ) 

Admiral  Benson.  Of  course,  we  are  trying  now  to  estabUsh  a 
building  policy,  as  you  know^  and  that  would  give  us  an  increase  of 
10  battleships,  4  battle  cruisers,  a  certain  number  of  destroyers, 
submarines,  and  other  craft  in  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  was  in  connection  with  that  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes:  in  connection  with  that.  That  would 
answer  the  purpose  for  tne  development  up  to  that  time — ^I  think 
about  1921. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Admiral  if  he  is  familiar  with 
some  of  the  ship  subsidy  bills  that  have  been  offered  in  Congress 
previously,  whicn  had  provision  for  naval  auxiliary  ships  for  certain 
purposes,  and  matters  of  that  kind  1 

Admiral  Benson.  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  suggest  that  there  have  been  bills  presented 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  do  practically  what 'S  proposed  in  the 
shipping  bill,  in  the  way  of  allowing  the  Government  to  use  these 
vessels  when  necessary  m  case  of  war.    So  that  this  proposition  is 
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exactljT  the  same  as  the  subsidy  bills  were  that  were  not  adopted; 
and  tms  proposition  is  not  yet  adopted,  but  it  is  proposed  along  tiie 
flame  line. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  a  differeat  method  of  accomplishing  the 
same  purpose,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Obeene.  Oh,  yes;  but  at  a  great  deal  less  expense  under  the 
proposition  of  subsidy  than  under  this  proposition,  which  is  a  double- 
Sywl  subsidy.  i'    y  > 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  collier  being  built 
at  Shanghai  by  a  Chinese  shipbuilding  concern  for  the  United  States 
Government  t 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  £h>MOND8.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  understood  it  was  for 
tb/d  War  Department.  I  suppose  you  would  not  know  the  contract 
price  of  that. 

Admiral  Benson.  I  did  not  know  such  a  thing  was  being  done. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  was  being  finished  while  I  was  in  Shanghai.  It 
might  be  for  use  in  the  Philippines;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  the  style  of  the  unloading  machines  now  in  use 
cm  the  fleet  coUiers  be  suitable  for  handling  grain  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  wouM,  sir. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  coidd  not  discharge  grain  with  that  machinery, 
could  you  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  you  coidd  discharge  the  ordinary  cargo  with  it, 
could  you  not  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  Oh,  yes;  for  instance,  we  now  use  the  clam-shell 
digger  very  largely  to  go  down  in  the  hold  and  pick  the  coal  up,  and 
then  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hold  there  is  a  beam  that  extends  over  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  and  this  clam-shell  dig^r  ^oes  right  down  and  digs 
out  about  a  ton  of  coal,  hoists  it  out  of  me  hold,  and  as  it  comes  out 
is  suspended  over  the  deck  of  the  ship  and  is  opened  up  just  as  the 
<mlinary  mud  digger.  That  is  the  prmciple  we  use  now  in  the  ordi- 
nary fleet  collier,  and  we  have  a  number  of  them  going  in  six  or  ei^t 
hatches. 

Mr.  Pbioe.  That  could  not  be  used  for  grain? 

Mr.  Loud.  You  could  not  take  up  wheat  with  it,  for  instance. 

Admiral  Benson.  You  might  get  a  different  type  of  scoop  that 
would  probably  do  it.     I  have  never  given  that  any  thought. 

Mr.  Pbice.  But  it  would  not  be  a  very  lai^e  matter  to  re-equip 
those  colliers  ? 

Admiral  Benson.  It  would  be  very  simple  to  rig  up  anything  you 
please.  With  the  appliances  there,  you  could  rig  up  anything  you 
wanted  to. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  woidd  like  to  ask  one  other  question.  How  about 
these  colliers  that  are  now  used  in  Boston  in  the  coastwise  transpor- 
tation fleet  ?    Are  you  acquainted  with  their  use ) 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes.    You  mean 

Mr.  Greene.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  Coastwise  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  of  Boston? 

Admiral  Benson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  these  coal  steamers  that  carry  several  thou- 
sand tons  be  useful  for  your  purposes  ? 
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Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Obeene.  That  is  what  those  coastwise  transportation  steamers 
do  carrp-.    There  have  been  a  large  number  of  those  recently  built. 

Admiral  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbeene.  I  did  not  ask  this  in  criticism;  I  just  wanted  to  get 
the  information. 

Admiral  Benson.  No;  but  there  have  been  one  or  two  questions 
asked  where  I  coidd  not  give  the  information. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  comjnittee  adjourned  ui\jbil 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  February  17,  1916,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


COMMITTEB  ON  THE  MERCHANT  MaRINE  AND  FISHERIES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  February  17^  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding/ 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whom  I  have  invited  to  appear 
and  be  heard  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  10500,  known  as  the  shipping  mil. 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

8TATEHEHT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  0.  McADOO,  SECBETABT  OF  THE 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  your  permission  I  should  like  to  give  a  little  of  the  ante- 
cedent history  of  this  measure,  arising  out  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  and  succeeding  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1914,  Senator  Weeks  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  No.  817,  as  follows: 

Wbereas  it  is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  establishment  of 
direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail  and  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  and 

Whereas  private  capital  has  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
furnish  facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries having  trade  relations  with  South  America :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  directed  to 
cause  to  be  prepared,  in  detail,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  ships  to 
run  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  city  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  and  intermediate  ports,  to  consist  of  the  cruisers  Columbia  and  Minne- 
apolis and  the  scout  cruisers  Salem,  Chester,  and  Birmingham,  and  that  the 
information  requested  in  this  resolution  shall  Include  the  following: 

First.  The  time  required  by  these  ships  to  make  a  round  trip  between  the 
ports  named. 

Second.  The  number  of  passengers  which  could  be  carried  in  each  ship  as 
now  equipped  or  with  any  changes  that  would  not  impair  their  usefulness  if 
required  in  the  naval  service. 

ThlfU.  The  amount  of  freight  that  each  ship  could  carry  under  similar  condi- 
tions; thisjestimate  to  include  mail  as  well  as  freight. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  naval  officers  and  seamen  required  to  man  the  ships 
engaged  In  the  service  which  is  proposed. 

Fifth.  The  probable  cost  of  the  service,  including  the  pay  of  the  officers  and 
men  employed  in  connection  with  it  and  all  other  necessary  elements,  such  as 
wharfage  in  the  cities  where  the  ships  would  touch,  fuel,  repairs,  and  mainte- 
nance of  every  description. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  such  necessary  changes  as  may  be  required  to  put  the  ships 
named  in  condition  for  such  service,  in  removing  unnecessary  military  equii>* 
ment,  and  any  other  changes  necessary  in  order  to  carry  passengers  and  freight 
safely  and  to  adequately  perform  the  service  proposed  in  this  resolution. 

2S9 
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Seventh.  An  expression  of  opinion  by  the  department  as  to  whether  the 
above-named  ships  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  without  impairing  their  use- 
fulness for  naval  purposes  should  their  prompt  return  to  the  naval  service  be 
required. 

At  this  time  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  at  peace,  and  private 
capital  had  had  opportunity  for  many  years  to  develop  Imes  of 
steamships  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  but,  as 
Senator  Weelis  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  his  resolution, 
^'  it  is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United 
States  mail  and  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,'' 
and  as  ^^  private  capital  has  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  furnish  facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  other  countries  having  trade  relations  with  South  America," 
therefore  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  that  "  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  cause  to  be  prepared  in  detail 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  ships  to  run  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  city  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  and  intermediate  ports,  to  consist  of  the  cruisers  Columbia 
and  Minneapolis  and  the  scout  cruisers  Salem,  Chester^  and  Bir- 
minffham,^^  etc. 

That  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  following  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator  Tillman,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reciting  the  available  naval  vessels  for  this  service  and  point- 
ing out  that  uie  accommodations  provided  by  them  would  be  very 
restricted.  He  stated  that  the  vessels  in  question  could  carry  about 
16  to  20  passengers  and  about  150  tons  of  express  freight  each; 
that  is,  the  cruisers  to  which  Senator  Weeks  rererred  in  his  resolu- 
tion; and  he  also  declared  that  the  service  would  be  a  very  expensive 
one.  In  addition  to  that  the  Secretary  gave  a  list  of  other  naval 
vessels  that  might  be  available  for  service,  certain  naval  auxiliaries, 
which  are  enumerated  in  this  report. 

Accompanying  his  report  was  a  bill  which,  if  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  carry  out  the  object  of  the  resolution.  In  this  bill  it 
IS  provided  that  the  vessels  so  employed  shall  carry  United  States 
mail,  passengers,  and  freight,  under  such  regulations  and  at  such 
rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  prescribe.  The  vessels  were 
to  be  operated,  of  course,  by  the  Navy  Department  as  war  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  impresse*d,  however,  with  the  character  of 
merchantmen  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  employed  in  the 
merchant  marine  service. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1914,  which  was  three  days  after  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Nav^l  Affaii-s 
unanimously  reported  the  bill  of  Senator  Weeks,  Senate  No.  5259, 
and  that  report  is  signed  by  Senators  Tillman,  Page,  Swanson,  Per- 
kins, Bryan,  Clapp,  Thornton,  Poindexter,  and  Johnson.  With  the 
permission  of  the  committee  I  should  like  to  attach  that  as  an  exhibit 
to  my  statement.  (Exhibit  No.  1.  All  of  the  Secretary's  exhibits 
will  be  found  at  the  close  of  his  statement.) 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  quote 
rather  liberally  from  it.    The  bill  was  introduced.    It  was  debated 
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in  the  Senate  and  was  passed,  I  think  I  may  say,  unanimously.  There 
was  no  division)  at  least;  everybody  voted  for  it.  In  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  upon  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Williams  so  as  to  extend  the  scope  ox  the  service  originally  contem* 
plated  by  Senator  Weeks.  The  bill  as  introduced  in  the  Senate 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — 

is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy  mall  lines,  by 
employing  such  vessels  of  the  Navy  as  in  his  discretion  are  available,  without 
Impairment  of  the  paramount  duties  of  the  Navy,  and  as  are  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  regular  communica* 
tion  between  the  east  and  west  coast,  \)r  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States,  and 
either  or  both  coasts  of  South  America. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Senator  Williams,  of  Mississippi  (I  think  I 
am  correct  in  this  statem,ent;  the  record  will  show,  however),  the 
following  was  added : 

And  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Euror»e. 

So  that  the  scope  of  this  bill  was  very  much  broadened  as  it  passed 
the  Senate.  The  bill  provides  that  the  vessels  so  employed  shall 
carry  the  United  States  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  under  such  reg- 
ulations and  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
prescribe. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  that  bill  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Senate  No.  5259. 

The  Chairman.  Known  as  the  Weeks  bill  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Known  as  the  Weeks  bill.  I  should  also  like 
to  attach  it  as  a  part  of  my  statement.     (Exhibit  No.  2.) 

As  I  said  before,  this  bill  was  passed  three  days  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  and  it  contemplated,  as  you  will  observe,  put- 
ting the  Navy  of  the  United  States  into  foreign  commerce.  Under 
its  provisions  the  ships  of  our  Navy,  operated  by  naval  officers,  would 
carry  freight  and  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  And  mail? 

Secretary  McAooo.  And  mail.  The  rates  were  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  operation  was  to  be  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  It  was  to  be  distinctly  a  Government  operation  of 
Navy  craft  as  merchant  vessels,  and  the  bill  was  passed,  as  I  say,  with 
unanimity  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  say,  in  this  connection,  that  this  (}ijestion  of  Government 
operation,  which  has  been  so  much  debated  since  this  bill  was  passed 
and  since  other  measures  were  introduced,  was  brought  forward  in 
a  very  striking  form  through  the  passage  of  this  measure ;  and  while 
the  service  to  be  supplied  was  wholly  inadequate  and  could  not  go 
very  far,  as  everyone  realized,  it  presented  this  rather  extraordinary 
situation 

The  Chairman.  Eight  at  that  jpoint,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  say  the 
Senate  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the 
House  and  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  inves- 
tigated the  question  very  thoroughly  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cost  of  operating  these  ships  would  be  so  great  that  they  would 
be  of  no  commercial  value  for  the  uses  to  which  they  were  to  be  put. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  practically  says 
that  in  his  report  on  Senator  Weeks's  original  resolution.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  whenever  you  impress  a  war  vessel  with  a  merchant  char- 
acter she  is  then  subject  to  tne  right  of  visitation  and  search,  and  if 
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this  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  House  and  we  had  put  our  war  vessels 
into  service  as  merchantmen  they  would  have  been  subject  to  visita- 
tion and  search  by  the  war  vessels  of  any  of  the  belligerent  nations. 
And  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  dangers  of  conflict  arifdng 
out  of  the  search  ox  the  war  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  any  vessel 
of  a  belligerent  power  would  have  been  very  great.  I  think  every  one 
will  admit  now,  in  the  light  of  past  events,  that  the  passage  of  such 
a  bill  would  not  only  have  been  a  grave  mistake,  but  would  have 
subjected  us  to  risks  and  dangers  of  conflicts  and  controversies  which 
would  not  arise  out  of  the  (^vemment  being  a  mere  stockholder  in 
a  corporation  engaged  in  the  operation  of  merchant  vessels  dis- 
tinctively. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  just  there.  When 
Senator  Weeks  offered  this  bill  there  was  apparently  no  sign  of  war  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  Neither  here  nor  abroad,  nor  in  anybody's  informa- 
tion at  that  time,  either  in  this  coimtry  or  on  the  other  sidef 

Secretarv  McAdoo.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement,  Mr.  Greene, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.    I  can  not  say  as  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  it  was  simply  introduced  with  the  idea  of 
getting  a  mail  service  where  we  did  not  have  it  and  not  with  any 
intention  of  involving  any  branch  of  the  Government  in  a  perma- 
nent work.  It  was  drawn  up  as  a  sort  of  measure  in  an  attempt  to 
have  a  better  mail  service  with  South  America. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  bill,  however,  was  adopted  in  the  Senate 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  And  was  passed  in  contemplation  of  the  con- 
ditions as  they  then  existed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  undoubtedly. 

Secretary  McAnoo.  And  also  mcluded  that  amendment  which  de- 
liberately and  intentionally  put  these  Navy  vessels  into  service  for 
the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  and  mail  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Which  were  war  vessels  to  be  operated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  for  freight 
and  passengers  and  mail. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  you  say,  it  was  very  unwise  legislation ;  I  agree 
with  you  fully. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  only  wanted  to  bring  out  a  little  more  fully 
the  history  of  this  whole  attempt  to  provide  improved  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  protection  of  American  commerce  and  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Greene.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
attempts  which  have  proved  abortive. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  this  bill  which  we  have  before  us  at  the  present 
time,  it  provides  that  the  Government  shall  purchase,  construct,  or 
charter  ships,  and  then  recharter  those  ships  through  the  operation  of 
a  board ;  not  operated  by  a  Government-owned  steamship  line,  but  as 
a  separate  proposition,  this  board  which  is  proposed  to  be  established 
goes  into  the  ship-brokerage  business.  It  is  to  purchase,  construct, 
and  charter  ships  and  to  sell  those  ships  or  to  recharter  them.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  position  of  one  of  those  rechartered  ships  1 

Secretary  McAdoo.  In  what  respect? 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  It  would  be  owned  entirely  by  the  Grovemment,  of 
course,  and  it  would  be  rechartered  by  this  board  to  another  party. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary  be  permitted  to 
conclude  his  statement^  and  then  we  can  go  into  these  matters. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  All  nAi ;  I  will  bring  that  up  later,  then. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  answer  that.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  little  more  satisfactory,  however,  if  I  do  carry  out  tiie 
statement  that  I  wanted  to  make  simply  as  a  foundation  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  pi'ecipitated  many  very  grave 
problems.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on  them.  The 
immediate  effect  was  a  complete  demoralization  of  foreign  exchange 
and  an  immediate,  acute,  impending,  tremendous  financial  and  busi- 
ness catastrophe  and  panic  in  this  country  which  was  averted  by  very 
Erompt  and  active  measures.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  them 
ere.  But,  growing  out  of  the  acute  situation  then  developed,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1914,  issued  a  state- 
ment—I hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  this,  but  it  has  such 
direct  bearing  upon  the  situation  that  I  feel  oblieed  to  do  so — which 
is  incorporated  in  his  annual  report  for  1914,  as  lollows: 

It  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  country  thnt  two  tilings  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible : 

First.  Provide  sufficient  ships  to  move  our  grain  and  cotton  crops  to  European 
markets;  and 

Second.  Restore  through  the  bankers  the  market  for  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

For  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  to  this  end,  I  have  to-day  called  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  leading  shipping  interests  and  foreign-exchange 
bankers  to  meet  at  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington  on  August  14,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Grain  is  a  very  pressing  problem  at  the  moment,  because  the  crops  have  been 
largely  harvested,  and  the  movement  is  already  well  under  way.  The  cotton 
movement  is  not  so  advanced  and  will  not  be  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  invite  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  cotton  to  be  held  at  an  early  date,  of 
which  announcement  will  be  made  later.  These  are  important  questions  for 
the  American  people,  and  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  by  the  administra- 
tion to  cooperate  In  the  movement  of  these  great  crops. 

The  names  of  those  who  will  attend  the  conference  on  the  14th  instant  will 
be  announced  in  a  few  days. 

At  that  time  this  country  had  a  very  huge  debit  balance  against 
it  in  Europe,  which  was  estimated,  subsequently,  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  to  be  something  like  $500,000,000,  due  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  oi  January,  1915.  It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
protection  of  our  business  and  financial  situation  that  the  free  move- 
ment of  our  commodities,  especially  cotton  and  grain  to  Europe, 
should  be  continued,  in  order  that  we  might  create  credits  which 
would  enable  us  to  counterbalance  that  huge  foreign  debit.  And 
because  shipping  had  been  practically  suspended  from  our  various 
ports  there  was  an  immense  congestion  of  foreign-bound  freight  at 
Galveston,  a  big  cotton  and  grain  shipping  port,  as  well  as  at  New 
Orleans;  embargoes  were  declared  by  the  railroads  on  freight  bound 
for  these  ports;  and  an  embargo  on  Baltimore  was  impending  be- 
cause there  were  no  ships  to  move  commodities.  It  was  necessary 
that  a  very  active  and  strenuous  effort  be  made  to  restore  shipping 
facilities  on  the  ocean,  and  also  to  revive  the  foreign  exchange 
market  as  quickly  as  possible  to  as  near  normal  conditions  as  could 
lie  done  in  the  circumstances.  A  conference  was  therefore  called 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  on  the  14th  day  of  August, 
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1914,  at  the  Treasury  Department,  just  two  weeks  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War,  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the 
problems  I  have  just  outlined.  At  that  conference  there  were  present 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  representing  financial, 
business,  and  shipping  interests.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them. 
The  New  York  Clearing  House  Association  was  represented  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Alexander,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
and  William  Woodward,  president  of  the  Hanover  National  Bank, 
two  of  the  largest  banks  in  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Clearing  Hduse  Association  was  represented  by  Mr. 
John  J.  Arnold,  Mr.  H.  G.  P.  Deans,  and  Mr.  Joseph  McCurrach. 

The  St.  Louis  Clearing  House  Association  was  represented  by  Mr. 
David  R.  Francis,  Breckinridge  Jones,  and  Festus  J.  Wade. 

The  Kansas  City  Clearing  House  Association  was  represented  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Crowell. 

I  will  not  mention  all  of  these  names,  but  will  just  pick  out  a  few 
of  them : 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council's  representatives  were  Robert 
Dollar,  of  San  Francisco ;  James  A.  Farrell,  of  New  York ;  P.  A.  S. 
Franklin,  of  New  York ;  James  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul ;  Edwin  N.  Hur- 
ley, of  Chicago;  Barton  Magers,  of  Norfolk;  Welding  Ring  and 
John  D.  Ryan,  of  New  York;  W.  D.  Simmons,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
E.  P.  Thomas,  of  New  York. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  had  present 
Frederick  Bode,  of  Chicago;  James  G.  Cutler,  of  Rochester;  John 
Joy  Edson,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  H.  Fahey,  of  Boston ;  H. 
L.  Ferguson,  of  Newport  News ;  A.  H.  MuUiken,  of  Chicago ;  and 
R.  G.  Rhett,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  present  Hendon  Chubb, 
H.  R.  Eldridge,  J.  Parker  Kirlin,  Seth  Low,  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  and 
W.  B.  Pollock. 

.The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  representative  was  Charles  A. 
Robinson.^ 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  represented  by  Julius  Barnes, 
John  Bassett  Moore,  and  H.  E.  Rycroft. 

The  West  and  Northwest  milling  interests  were  represented  by 
James  G.  Andrews,  of  Minneapolis;  W.  L.  Harvey,  of  New  Prague, 
Minn. ;  L.  E.  Moses,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo: ;  and  F.  R.  Eaton,  of  the 
Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Baltimore  banking,  grain,  and  shipping  interests  were  repre- 
sented by  Bernard  N.  Baker,  William  Ingle,  Blanchard  Randall,  and 
J.  C.  Whitney. 

The  New  York  foreign  exchange,  banking,  and  steamship  inter- 
ests were  represented  by  William  L.  Benedict,  of  Kidder,  Peabody, 
&  Co. ;  James  Brown,  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co. ;  F.  Q.  Brown,  of  Red- 
mond &  Co.,;  H.  R.  Ickelheimer,  of  Heidelbach,  Ickelheimer  &  Co.; 
J.  P.  Morgan,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. ;  James  Speyer,  of  Speyer  & 
Co. ;  Benjamin  Strong,  jr.,  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co. ;  August  Xftrich, 
of  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.;  A.  J.  Hemphill;  Pliny  Fisk;  John 
A.  Donald;  and  Wilbur  C.  Fisk. 

The  Boston  banking  interests  were  represented  by  Josiah  Quincy. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Congress  was  represented  by  C.  W.  Priddy, 
of  Norfolk,  and  J.  C.  Mayfield,  of  Barnwell,  S.  C. 
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A  very  interestiiig  discussion  ensued  and  one  of  the  concrete  things 
as  the  outcome  of  that  conference  was  the  passage  of  the  war-risk 
insurance  bill,  which  established  in  the  Treasury  Department  a 
Bureau  of  War  Bisk  Insurance,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  giving  war-risk  insurance  to 
the  commerce  and  ships  of  this  country.  As  you  will  recall,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  insure  war  risks,  or  to  go  into  the  war-risk  insurance 
business. 

Mr.  Ghebne.  Are  you  still  operating  ( 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  Yes ;  we  are  stiU  operating. 

Mr.  Gbeknb.  To  what  extent  ( 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  bureau  has  insured — ^I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  the  statement  here  before  me,  but  with  jour  permission  I  will 
put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  war-risk  insurance  of  the  bureau 
of  most  recent  date.     (Exhibit  No.  3.) 

Mr.  Gbbekb.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  GrooDWiN.  By  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  bureau  war-risk 
insurance  has  increased  just  a  little  over  normal  rates,  as  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  Of  course  I  would  not  know  how  to  answer 
that  question,  because  in  normal  times  there  is  not  any  war-risk  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  did  not  mean  war-risk  insurance,  but  I  mean  in- 
surance on  goods  in  transit. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Do  you  mean  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Marine  insurandl;  yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  We  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  marine  in- 
surance.   The  bureau  is  restricted  absolutely  to  war-risk  insurance. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  war-risk  insurance  has  in- 
creased but  little  over  marine  insurance  in  normal  times. 

Secretarjr  McAdoo.  The  rate  varies  so  much  according  to  the  risk 
taken  tiiat  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  comparison.  I  may  say  this, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  the  War-Bisk  Insurance  Bureau  operated 
by  the  Government  has  been  to  exercise  a  very  potential  influence 
upon  war-risk  insurance  rates  throughout  the  world.  I  think  it  has 
undoubtedly  brought  down  the  level  of  war-risk  insurance  all  around. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  My  purpose  in  asking  that  question  was  to  get  this 
statement,  if  it  is  a  fact,  Uiat  the  war  rates  for  insurance  have  not  in- 
creased over  marine  insurance  rates  in  normal  times  in  comparison 
witJh  the  increased  ocean  freight  rates  now  in  existence  and  the  ocean 
freight  rates  in  normal  times. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  a  correct  statement.  The  rates  of  in- 
surance made  by  the  Government  have  been,  I  think,  very  reasonable 
and  very  moderate,  considering  the  risk  assumed. 

Here  is  the  last  report  of  the  War-Bisk  Insurance  Bureau,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  the  7th  of  December,  1916,  and  I  can  give  you 
a  very  brief  summary  of  its  operations,  which  will  tell  the  whole 
story.    (Exhibit  No.  8.) 

The  total  amount  of  risks  insured  up  to  date  in  this  report  are 
$93,190,000.    I  will  only  give  round  figures. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  bureau  up  to  that  date  were  $22,000. 

The  total  premiums  received  were  $2,194,454,  and  the  net  losses 
paid  up  to- that  date  were  $695,984. 
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Leaving  a  surplus  of  premiums  on  hand  at  that  date  of  $1,498,000 
in  round  numbers. 

So  that  the  bureau  has  not  only  rendered,  I  think,  very  effective 
service  to  American  commerce,  but  it  also  has  been  operated  without 
any  loss  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  a  net  profit  up  to  date. 

It  was  generally  recognized  at  this  conference  of  August  14,  1914, 
that  some  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  supply  of 
merchant  vessels  for  the  United  States;  that  something  would  have 
to  be  done  to  improve  the  situation  to  meet  the  emersen^y  which 
confronted  the  country  as  the  result  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Kuropean 
war.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hill  proposed  at  that  time  that  the  Minneapolis 
be  brought  into  the  Atlantic,  as  the  crisis  in  the  Atlantic  was  far 
more  acute  than  on  the  Pacinc  and  the  needs  were  so  much  greater 
in  the  Atlantic.  The  Minneapolis  is  one  of  the  biff  ships  owned  by 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Hill  thought 
very  seriously  of  bringing  it  into  the  Atlantic,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  that  was  not  done  at  that  time.  No  definite  shipping  plans 
were  formulated  by  that  conference;  in  fact,  none  could  oe  formu- 
lated at  the  moment.  We  were  all  alive  to  the  problem,  and  every 
man  was  thinking  and  trying  to  devise  something  that  would  enable 
the  country  to  meet  the  situation  which  was  already  acute,  and  which, 
I  think,  no  man  who  looked  forward  at  all  could  fail  to  realize  might 
become  infinitely  more  acute  and  exceedingly  distressing  to  American 
commerce  if  prompt  measures  were  not  taken  to  protect  the  interests 
of  this  country. 

And  I  may  say  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Franklin,  who  is  vice  presi- 
dent or  general  manager  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
and  who  was  in  the  conference,  spoke  to  me  about  the  German  ships 
which  were  interned  in  New  York.  The  only  time  I  ever  heard  the 
sale  of  the  Grerman  ships  suggested  or  proposed  was  in  this  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Franklin,  when  he  said  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  help  to  American  commerce  if  those  ships  could  be  bought 
and  put  into  service.  He  said  that  his  company  would  like  to  pur- 
chase those  ships,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
secure  private  capital  for  that  purpose,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how 
I  would  regard  a  proposition  to  have  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  indorse  or  guarantee  the  bonds  of  his  company  so  that  they 
might  make  that  purchase.  I  said  very  franklv  to  Mr.  Franklin 
that  I  should  not  myself  approve  of  the  use  of  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  for  the  j^arantee  or  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of  any 
private  corporation;  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  mistaken  policy; 
and  that  I  could  not,  therefore,  approve  the  plan  he  outlined,  fie 
subsequently  talked,  I  think,  to  some  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  about  that  proposition,  but  I  think  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment. I  mention  tnis  incident  about  the  German  ships,  b^use  in 
the  debate  which  subsequently  developed  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
was  had  on  that  particular  subject,  and  it  seemed  to  be  inferred  if  it 
was  not  actually  charged  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Government, 
if  the  ship  bill  subsequently  introduced  by  your  chairman  had  passed, 
to  buy  the  German  snips. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Who  did  he  represent? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  Franklin  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  I,  of  course, 
understood  that  he  was  speaking  for  his  company.    I  did  not  go  into 
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the  details.  He  simply  made  the  suggestion  as  a  means  of  getting 
these  ships  back  into  service ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  felt  it  would 
be  an  unwise  thins  for  the  Government  to  enter  upon  the  policy  of 
indorsing  the  bonds  of  any  private  corporation. 

Subsequently  a  bill  was  introduced 

The  Chatrwan,  Bight  in  that  connection,  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
the  bill  known  as  the  ship  registry  act  of  August  18,  1914,  was  also 
favored  by  those  same  gentlemen  who  were  in  that  conference,  remov- 
ing the  five-year  limit  on  foreign-built  ships  and  admitting  them  to 
American  rc^nstry  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  was  about  to  overlook  it.  Another 
nieasure  growing  out  of  that  ship  conference  was  this  ship-registnr 
bill.  That,  as  you  know,  was  passed  very  promptly.  Under  that  bill 
vessels  of  foreign  registry  were  admitted  to  American  registry  free 
of  restrictions  which  had  previously  been  imposed  by  the  Panama 
Canal  act.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Panama  Canal  act  provided 
that  ships  not  over  5  years  old  could  be  admitted.  This  act  re- 
moved those  limitations. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Do  you  know  how  many  vessels  took  advantage 
of  that  act  ? 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  think,  has  put 
that  in  the  record  already  or  Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony  covers 
that  point.  I  am  not  so  lamiliar  with  it,  because  it  does  not  come 
under  my  department. 

I  would  li&e,  at  this  juncture,  to  put  into  the  record  as  an  exhibit 
to  my  statement,  if  there  is  no  objection,  the  debate  on  Mr.  Weeks's 
bill,  which  will  be  found  on  pages  5863,  5864,  and  5865  of  the  Con- 
gressional Becord  of  March  26  1914.  (Exhibit  No.  4.)  That  is  the 
debate  on  the  resolution  that  Senator  Weeks  offered.  I  would  also 
like  to  insert  the  debate  in  the  Senate  of  August  3,  1914,  on  pages 
14811  to  14318,  inclusive.    (Exhibit  No.  5.) 

You  will  find,  upon  examining  those  debates,  some  very  interesting 
and  illuminating  facts  in  connection  with  the  situation. 

You  will  find  no  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr.  Gallinger,  Mr. 
Swanson,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Newlands,  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  other 
Senators  who  took  part  in  these  debates,  that  the  United  States  would 
become  involved  in  war  with  any  of  the  European  powers  if  the 
Government  operated  directly  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
these  naval  vessels  in  the  merchant  trade.  There  was  infinitely  more 
danger  of  international  complications  if  the  Government  operated 
its  naval  vessels  in  conmierce  between  the  United  States  and  the  ports 
of  belligerent  coimtries  in  Europe,  than  if  the  Government  became  a 
stockholder  merely  in  a  private  corporation  which  operated  dis- 
tinctively merchant  vessels  having  no  sort  of  naval  character,  between 
the  United  States  and  ports  of  belligerent  nations  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  very  inadequacy  of  the  relief  proposed  by  Senator 
Weeks,  through  the  operation  of  a  few  naval  vessels  in  commerce,  on 
account  of  their  limited  capacity  for  passengers  and  freight 
(although  Senator  Weeks'  purpose  was  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendable) ,  and  because  of  the  crisis  confronting  the  country,  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  essential  thing  to  do  was  to  buy  quickly  a 
large  number  of  merchant  vessels  which  were  suitable  for  carrymg 
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pass^i^rs,  mail,  and  such  large  cargoes  of  general  freight  that  their 
operation  would  prove  profitable,  and  at  me  same  time  afford  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  the  protection  and  transpoi-tation  so 
vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  was  for  these  reasons, 
therefore,  that  on  the'  4th  of  September,  1914,  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  introduced  in  the  House  bill  No.  18666, 
authorizing  the  United  States,  acting  through  a  shipping  board,  to 
subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  to  be  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  thereof,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  purchase,  construct,  equip,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate  merchant  vessels  m  the  foreign  trade  of  me  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  That  bill  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  study  whidi 
had  resulted  from  the  conference  in  the  Treasury  Department  on 
August  14,  1914.  It  was  not  the  result  of  suggestions  made  in  that 
coherence,  but  it  was  the  result  of  the  mature  consideration  and 
discussion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration  as  to  what 
ought  immediately  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  emer- 
gency that  then  existed. 

At  that  time,  as  you  all  know,  there  were  German  cruisers  on  the 
high  seas,  as  well  as  British  cruisers  and  French  cruisers,  and  the 
merchant-marine  service  of  the  world  was  very  much  disorganized 
and  in  a  state  of  panic.  A  great  many  merchant  ships  and  vessels 
were  offered  for  sale.  I  did  not  undertake  to  investigate  that  field 
particularly,  but  many  vessels  of  English  registry,  French  registry, 
and  of  neutral  registry  were  offered  from  time  to  time  to  the  depart- 
ment. More  of  them  were,  perhaps,  offered  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  than  to  the  Treasury  Department,  because  the  Treasury 
Department  has  no  longer  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  How- 
ever, it  would  have  been  possible  at  that  time,  I  think,  to  have  bought 
at  extremely  low  prices — from  $40  to  $60  per  gross  ton — ^many  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  excellent  merchant  vessels.  And  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  waff  to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  United  States  against  emergencies  and 
against  the  conditions  which  have  subsequentljr  arisen,  and  which 
have  now  become  so  acute  that  there  has  been^  in  fact,  an  embargo 
by  the  great  railroads  entering  New  York  smce  the  14th  of  De- 
cember last  upon  rail  shipments  into  that  port.  That  embargo  has 
been  made  necessary  in  large  part  by  the  lack  of  ships  to  get  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  the  various  trunk-line 
railroads  terminating  at  the  port  of  New  York  City,  asking  them  to 
tell  me  about  the  embargo  on  shipments  into  that  poi't  for  tne  export 
trade  and  the  reasons  for  the  embargoes  and  the  congestion  of 
freight  in  their  terminals  and  along  their  lines.  I  received  replies 
from  the  presidents  of  the  following  companies :  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Eailroad  Co. ;  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad  Co. ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Co.j  New  York  Central  lines;  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.;  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey; 
Pennsylvania'  Railroad  Co. ;  and  Erie  Railroad  Co.  As  these  replies 
are  quite  lengthy,  I  have  had  digests  made  of  them,  and  attach  tnem 
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as  Exhibit  No.  6.    The  original  letters  are  in  my  possession  and  are 
at  the  service  of  the  committee  at  any  time  that  it  mnj  desire  them. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  Exhibit  No.  7,  consist- 
ing of  extracts  from  newspapers  regarding  freight  congestion,  due 
prmiarily  to  the  lack  of  ships  to  handle  our  export  trade. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  You  mean  to  say  that  no  tonnage  goes  out  of  the" 
port  of  New  York? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  There  has  been  an  embargo  on  rail  shipments 
into  the  port  of  New  York  since,  I  think,  the  14th  of  last  December. 

The  CHAfiiMAN.  I  put  that  ihf  ormation  in  the  record  on  yesterday. 

]VIr.  GftSEKK  Shipments  for  the  foreign  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Very  largely  on  account  of  the  inability  to  get 
vessels  to  move  the  foreigti  commerce  of  the  United  States,  wnich,  of 
course,  is  carried  into  the  port  and  can  not  be  taken  out  as  fast  as  it 
goes  in. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Does  that  embargo  exist  at  any  other  port  as  well  as 
at  New  York? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  understand  that  it  does,  although  I  am  told 
that  it  has  been  less  acute  in  other  ports,  because  shippers  have  been 
influenced  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  not  to 
make  shipments  into  those  ports  until  they  are  assured  that  vessels 
would  be  available  to  take  them  out  promptly.  Of  course  any  con- 
ge^ion  in  the  terminals  of  the  great  railway  systems  kt  New  York, 
or  in  the  great  harbors  of  the  country,  and  any  extended  congestion 
of  cars  on  the  sidings  along  the  lines  of  those  railroads,  whether  or 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  freight  in  those  cars  can  not  be  un- 
loaded, affects  very  seriously  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  country, 
which,  of  course,  can  not  be  kept  moving  if  machinery  of  transporta- 
tion is  clogged  and  disorganized  by  congestion  on  any  part  of  the 
lines  at  vital  points,  which  are,  of  course,  more  particularly  the  great 
terminals  of  the  trunk  lines  at  New  York. 

I  may  say  that  Mr.  Alexander's  bill  of  September  4,  1914,  was  the 
result  in  part  of  some  suggestions  which  I  had  the  privilege — with 
his  permission — of  submitting;  and  those  suggestions,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  originated  very  largely  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference to  which  I  have  referred  and  the  experience  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  with  the  Panama  steamship  line.  As  you  know,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  which  operates  a  line  of  steamships  between  New 
York  and  Panama;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not,  as  you  know,  operate  that  line  of  steamships  or  that  railroad 
directly.  But  as  the  chief  stockholder,  in  fact  the  sole  stockholder, 
in  the  company,  it  directs  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  this 
corporation.  And  while  the  selection  of  the  directors  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  War  Department,  nevertheless  the  directors 
of  the  corporation  itself  are  the  responsible  managers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, the  War  Department  having  supervision  of  the  operation 
of  the  lines,  working  through  the  directors  of  the  company. 

At  that  time  it  was  seriously  considered  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  possible  merely  to  extend  the  Panama  steamship  service  to  South 
America  and  those  other  ports  where  the  need  for  shipping  facilities 
was  most  imperative.  Bat  the  Panama  Bailroad  Go.  would  have 
had  to  be  assisted  by  the  Government  in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
funds  with  which  to  buy  ships  and  this  would  have  required  action 
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by  Congress,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  its  charter,  a  special  one  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  granted  many  years  a^o,  confers  certain 
powers  which  it  can  not  exceed.  M^  recollection  is  that  the  charter 
of  that  company  would  not  give  it  the  power  to  operate  vessels 
along  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  I  think  it  is  doubtful 
•  whetner  the  corporation  has  the  right  to  operate  vessels  even  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  although  it  might  have  that 
power ;  but  certainly  it  has  not  the  power  to  operate  vessels  to  Europe. 

Now,  this  crisis  arose  in  August,  1914,  and  if  the  Panama  Railroad 
agency  was  to  have  been  employed  at  all,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  get  the  State  of  New  York  to  grant  an  amendment  to  its 
charter.  That  ainendment  could  not  have  been  obtained  until  the  fol- 
lowing January,  if  it  could  have  been  obtained  at  all,  when  the  New 
York  Legislature  was  to  meet.  In  the  meantime  delay  was  very 
serious,  and  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  Panama  Kailroad  ship  corpo- 
ration for  this  purpose  had  to  he  abandoned.  The  purpose  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  bill  was  simply  to  create  another  corporation,  to  be 
operated  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  exc^t  it  was  provided  that 
a  shipping  board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Postmaster  Greneral  should  be 
created  for  the  purpose,  almost  exclusively,  of  selecting  directors 
of  the  corporation  and  having  a  sort  of  general  oversight  over  its 
operations  somewhat  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment over  the  Panama  Railroad  &  Steamship  Co.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  the  history  of  this  measure,  because  you 
are  all  familiar  with  it.  You  are  familiar  with  the  debates  that 
subsequently  arose  and  the  objections  that  were  raised  aeainst  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  putting  the  Government  into  the  shipping 
business.  But  I  may  say  that  the  bill  was  limited  practically  to  the 
creation  of  a  corporation  in  which  the  Government  was  to  m  a  ma- 
jority or  sole  stockholder,  if  necessary,  and  that  corporation  was  to 
operate  the  ships  which  were  to  be  bought  or  constructed  by  the 
snipping  board  and  turned  over  to  it. 

The  measure  is  very  different  from  the  one  which  is  now  under 
consideration.  It  was  formulated  at  that  time  purely  and  solely  ' 
as  an  emergency  measure.  It  was  designed  to  meet  the  situation  as 
it  then  existed  by  enabling  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  the  medium  of  the  proposed  corporation  to  secure  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  vessels  which  were  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  this  corporation  and  used*  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
if  that  bill  had  passed  we  would  now  be  in  possession  of  a  very 
large  fleet  of  excellent  merchant  vessels  which  could  be  used  effec- 
tively to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  of  freight 
for  foreign  shipment,  and  that  we  could  have  supplied  some  facili- 
ties to  other  ports  of  the  country  which  have  been  suffering  enor- 
mously for  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  Take,  for  instance,  the  port 
of  Seattle.  Seattle,  I  suppose,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sufferers 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  Not  only  have  they  had  no 
ships  in  which  to  send  grain  to  Europe  (and  Seattle  is  a  very  large 
grain  port,  as  you  know),  but  the  lumber  industry  in  Washington, 
which  is  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  that  State,  has  suffered  very 
greatly  from  a  lack  of  ocean  transportation.    When  I  was  in  Seattle 
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in  October  last  I  was  told  they  were  shipping  grain  from  Wash- 
ington to  Liverpool  at  a  rate  of  72  cents  a  bushel.  The  rate  between 
Seattle  and  New  York  over  the  railroads  was,  of  course,  just  th^ 
same  as  it  was  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  because 
those  rates  are  subject  to  regulation.  They  are  fixed  by  the  railroads 
with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
increase  in  the  rate  is,  of  course,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  over 
the  steamship  lines,  which  are  not  regulated  by  any  (Government 
agency.  The  rate  of  freights  from  Seattle  to  Liverpool  by  water  is, 
in  normal  times,  18  cents  a  buidiel.  So  yon  can  see  the  difference  in 
the  rates  by  rail  and  water  now  as  against  the  water  rate  before  the 
war  between  Seattle  and  Liverpool — ^72  cents  per  bushel  now  against 
18  cents  per  bushel  then. 

Mr.  CuRBT.  Has  the  Panama  Canal  Co.  increased  its  rates? 

Secretary  McAnoo.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  CuBKT.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Panama  Canal  Railroad  did 
increase  the  rates  when  the  slides  occurred  there  and  they  remained 
until  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  and  others  made  an 
awful  holler  about  it? 

Secretary  McAnoo.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  will  ask  the 
War  Department  about  it,  that  that  is  a  mistake.  The  Panama 
Railroad,  as  I  understand  (and  I  state  this  subject  to  correction,  be- 
cause I  am  not  altogether  familiar  with  it),  pro  rated  with  thf 
steamship  lines  which  went  through  the  canal  the  through  rate, 
which  is  lower  than  the  local  rate  for  transportation  across  the 
Isthmus.  When  the  slides  occurred  the  railroad  charged  simply  the 
usual  local  rate,  since  the  ships  blocked  by  the  slides  had  no  traffic 
arrangements  for  the  through  rate;  and  of  course  the  local  rate  is 
higher  than  the  pro  rata  of  the  through  rate.  That,  however,  the 
War  Department  could  very  easily  make  clear. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  They  did  decrease  the  rate.  After  it  was  taken  up 
with  the  War  Department  here  the  Government  sent  orders  to  their 
subordinates  to  reduce  the  rate,  and  it  was  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
amount. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  more  than  we  can  get,  Mr.  Curry, 
from  these  steamship  companies  and  concerns  not  under  Government 
control. 

Mr.  CuHKT.  Absolutely  true,  but  Government  control  and  Govern- 
ment ownership  are  entirely  different  propositions. 

1Mb".  Greene.  You  suggested  that  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  steamships  could  have  been  purchased  if  that  bill  had  passed. 
Where  would  those  ships  have  been  purchased  ?    Who  had  them  for 

sale? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  say  I  think  they  could  have  been  purchased. 
I  say  that  from  the  fact  that  there  were  very  copious  offerings  of 
steamships  at  that  time.  In  the  report  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1915,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  response  to  a  reso- 
lution, and  which,  as  you  will  observe,  was  a  long  time  after  the  4th 
of  September,  when  Judge  Alexander  introduced  his  bill,  we  gave 
a  list  of  some  of  the  steamships  offered — some  English,  French,  and 
neutral  ships.  Of  course  I  did  not  investigate  these  offerings  be- 
cause I  haa  no  authority  to  enter  into  negotiations.    The  bill  was 
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pending,  and  we  could  not  do  anything.  But  you  will  find  that  as 
Exhibits  75,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  76  to  the  report,  Document  678, 
purt  2,  Sixtv-third  Cong[re8s,  third  session.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  offering  this  document  as  an  exhibit  to  my  statement 
(Exhibit  No.  8.) 

Mr.  Greene.  What  page  did  you  say  that  was  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  will  find  it  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  GrsEBNE.  I  am  not  particular  about  that  now,  but  if  you  will 
put  the  pamphlet  in  that  will  be  sufficient. 
.    The  Chairman.  They  were  not  German  interned  vessels  t 

Secretary  MoAdoo.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  the  Secretary  will  put  that  into  the  record,  it  wiU 
be  sufficient  for  my  purposes. 

Secretary  McAnoo.  I  think  a  reference  to  the  particular  exhibit 
might  save  time  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  look  the  matter  up,  and 
wiwi  your  permission  I  will  supply  the  exhibit  when  I  ^t  a  tran- 
script of  the  stenographer's  notes.  I  have  it  here,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  put  my  hands  on  at  the  moment 

Mr.  KiNCHELOE.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  hearing? 
,  •  Secretary  Mc Adoo.  Yes ;  I  offer  it  as  Exhibit  No.  8.    I  believe  it 
would  not  nave  been  difficult  to  have  purchased  six  or  seven  hundred 
tiiousand  tons  of  vessels  at  that  time  at  bargain  rates.    There  were  a 

freat  many  steamship  brokers  who  called  at  the  Treasury  after  this 
ill  was  introduced  and  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  said,  "  Of  course,  I 
have  no  power  to  negotiate,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  until 
power  is  conferred  by  the  Government  to  act."  Ships  were  offered, 
as  I  recall  it,  all  the  wa^  from  $40  to  $60  a  ton.  Many  of  them,  as  I 
said  before,  were  English  vessels,  some  were  French  vessels,  and  a 
great  many  were  neutral  vessels — Scandinavian  vessels. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  those  vessels  or  similar  vessels  or  any  number  of 
viassels  now  in  the  market,  to  your  knowledge? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  not.  I  think  very  few  could  be  had  at 
ihis  time. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  even  if  this  bill  should  pass  there  would  be  no 
opportunity  to  buy  vessels? 

secretary  McAnoo.  I  doubt  if  we  could  buy  very  many,  although 
vessels  can  be  bought ;  there  are  a  few  bein^  sold. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  there  anything  in  this  published  statement  by 
Mr.  B.  N.  Baker,  on  November  21,  that  it  was  intended  to  buy  the 
ships  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  There  was  no  intention.  Mr.  Baker  spoke  to 
me  about  it ;  he  said  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  those  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  makes  a  positive  statement  in  this  signed  article. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  Mr.  Baker  is  mistaken  about  it;  but 
he  is  here  and  can  speak  for  himself.  Mr.  Baker  spoke  to  me  in  the 
early  days  of  the  discussion,  saying  that  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
buy  that  fleet  of  vessels.  Of  course,  it  did  not  go  any  further  than 
a  mere  suggestion  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  would  not  have  increased  the  number  of  ves- 
sels, would  it? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  would  have  increased  the  number  of  vessels 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States.    Of  course,  the  great  point, 
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gentlemen,  was  this:  That  while  the  purchase  of  six  or  s^ven  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  vessels  at  that  time  would  not  have  added  to; 
the  world's  tonnage,  it  would  have  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  have  put  us  in  control  of  the  facilities' 
and  instrumentalities  for  protecting  ourselves,  which  we  do  not  noi^ 
have.  I  do  not  think  that*it  makes  so  much  difference  whether  you 
increase  the  world's  tonnage  or  not,  so  long  as  you  take  care  of  our 
own  interests. 

Mr.  Loud.  It  would  not  have  relieved  the  situation,  then,  would  itf 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Why  not  I 

Mr.  Loud.  The  same  smps  are  in  the  service  now,  and  the  same 
ships  would  be  in  the  service  then. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  but  we  would  have  them  in  our  service, 
and  they  would  not  be  in  the  other  fellow's  service;  they  would  be 
under  our  control,  and  we  could  provide  service  at  reasonable  rates 
and  prevent  extortionate  rates 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  not  true  that  manj  of  those  i^ips  which 
belonged  to  the  International  Mercantile  Marme  were  under  British 
registrv,  and  have  since  been  commandeered  by  that  Government 
and  taJken  out  of  the  commerce  of  the  world;  is  not  that  correct? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  correct.  You  see  this  must  be  consid- 
ered, that  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  is  the  controlling 
stockholder  in  the  White  Star  Line  and  other  foreign  steamship' 
lines,  and  if  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  had  been 
controlled  by  some  agency  which  was  looking  out  for  the  interests 
of  the  shippers  of  this  country,  as  the  Government  would  have  been, 
for  instance,  if  it  had  gotten  control  of  that  company,  all  of  the 
British  and  other  vessels  which  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co.  controlled  through  British  or  foreign  corporations  could  have 
been  transferred  to  the  American  flag  and  would  have  been  available 
for  our  service  instead  of  the  service  of  foreign  governments.  They 
would  be  carrying  American  commerce  instead  of  troops.  So  that 
it  would  have  improved  our  situation  distinctly  and  immeasurably. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  those  vessels  could  not  have  been  commandeered, 
other  vessels  would  have  been  commandeered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, would  thev  not? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  They  could  not  have  commandeered  this  Gov- 
ernment's vessels,  of  course. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  they  would  have  taken  some  vessels;  if  they 
lost  the  opportunity  to  have  those,  they  would  have  taken  others? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  they  could  have  gotten  them,  I  presume 
they  would.  But  the  situation  is  like  this:  Suppose  I  am  operating 
a  competing  line  of  railroad  from  here  to  Chicago  but  have  insu^ 
cient  locomotives.  If  I  can  buy  locomotives  from  some  other  country 
and  put  them  on  my  line  of  railroad  which  will  enable  me  to  take 
care  of  ray  traffic,  I  might  not  be  adding  anything  to  the  number  of 
locomotives  in  the  world,  but  I  certainly  woulabe  adding  to  the 
number  of  locomotives  available  for  our  commerce  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  interests.    And  that  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Curry.  Can  you  buy  foreign  ships  now?  Has  not  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  most  all  ox  the  great  maritune  nations  for- 
bidden the  transfer  of  their  ships  to  a  foreign  flag? 
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Secretary  McAmx).  I  saw  that  stated  in  the  papers;  I  presome  it 
is  true.  If  it  is,  those  Gtoyemments  are  simpljr  exhibiting  ^  human 
intelligence."  I  must  confess,  alas,  that  I  think  it  womd  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  buy  ships  now,  and  if  you  do  buy  them  you  hare 
^  t  to  pay  hi^h  prices  for  them.  And  that  is  where  we  nuide  a 
atal  mistake  m  not  getting  in  when  we  Sould  have  bought  a  great 
number  of  merchant  vesseb,  and  when  we  could  have  gotten  them 
cheap.  It  is  like  locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is  gone. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  drift,  and  it  is  infinitely  important  that  we  should  make 
a  beginning  in  trying  to  solve  this  great  problem;  because  our  for- 
eign commerce  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  larger  in 
volume  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  is  still  veir  seriously  hampered 
and  very  seriously  hurt  by  a  lack  of  £^pping  facilities. 

Mr.  CcTRHT.  Now,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France,  Austria-Hungary, 
Norway,  Sweden.  Brazil,  and  some  other  countries  have  passed 
such  a  law — absolutely  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  registry  of  their 
shipping  to  a  foreign  flag.  That  being  true,  why  should  we  not 
refuse  to  transfer  the  registry  of  our  ships  to  a  foreign  flag? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not. 
Does  not  this  bill  provide  for  that? 

Mr.  CuBBT.  There  is  a  statement  here  from  the  Independent,  of 
Stockton,  CaL,  of  February  12, 1916,  that  a  steamship  of  Mr.  Robert 
Dollar's,  for  which  he  paia  $250,000,  a  vessel  of  5,356  gross  tons,  was 
sold  by  him  to  the  Japanese  lines  for  $1,000,000.  He  was  offered 
$1,000^000  for  the  ship  Robert  DoUar  when  she  was  docked  in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  refused  it  because  he  had  a  contract  on  which  he 
would  make  $250,000  in  taking  a  cargo  from  San  Francisco  to  Vladi- 
vostok. But  after  he  had  delivered  the  cargo  at  Vladivostok  he 
then  sold  the  ship  for  $1,000,000,  the  ship  having  cost  $250,000.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  not  prohibit  tne  transfer  of  our  ships  to  a 
foreign  flag  when  they  refuse  to  sell  us  their  diips. 

(The  newspaper  clipping  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

8TBAMSB  "  BOBEBT  DOLLAB  **  IS  SOU)  TO  JAPANESE. 

San  Fbancisco,  February  11, 

The  Bale  to  Japanese  owners  of  the  American  steamer  Robert  DoUar  was 
announced  here  to-day  by  the  Dollar  Steamship  Go.  It  was  said  that  the  price 
was  in  excess  of  one  million. 

The  Robert  Dollar,  now  in  Vladivostok,  is  a  vessel  of  5,356  gross  tons  and  was 
built  in  1911  in  Glasgow  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  vessel,  with  the  other  British 
ships  of  the  Dollar  fleet,  was  placed  under  the  American  flag  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  when  Grerman  cruisers  were  busy  on  the  Pacific 

An  offer  of  $1,000,000  was  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  Robert  Dollar  a  few 
months  ago,  but  refused,  as  the  trip  on  which  the  vessel  was  then  engaged 
promised  a  profit  of  $250,000,  the  original  cost  of  the  steamer. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  see  no  reason,  either ;  although,  of  course,  as 
an  economic  question,  in  large  measure,  this  may  be  true ;  and  if  it  is, 
it  is  rather  essential,  because  I  understood  Mr.  Dollar  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  business  by  the  seamen's  act. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Mr.  Dollar  never  had  a  ship  under  the  American  flag 
in  the  over-seas  trade  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

The  Chair3ian.  He  was  here  the  other  day  and  never  looked 
happier  in  his  life  to  me. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understood  he  was  going  to  transfer  all  of  his  ves- 
sels to  Vancouver  anyway. 
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Secretaiy  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  why  he  did  it,  because  certainly 
they  are  making  money  eveir  day  on  every  voyage.  Ships  have  been 
bought  and  are  being  bought  to-day  which  are  making  more  than 
their  entire  cost  in  a  single  voyage  and  coming  back  in  oallast;  and 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  shipowner  to 
desert  the  flag,  this  is  the  time ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a 
man  who  has  ships  under  the  American  flag  ought  to  be  patriotic 
enough  to  keep  them  under  the  American  flag,  especially  when  they 
are  making  fortunes  on  ever^  trip,  this  is  the  time  he  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GroODWiK.  Is  not  this  primarily  the  thought  back  of  this 
whole  lespslation,  that  inasmucn  as  the  European  Grovemments  now 
at  war  have  taken  over  practically  all  of  the  railway  and  .steamship 
transportation  lines,  and  the  same  being  nationalized — ^usurping, 
so  to  speak,  the  functions  and  rights  of  private  and  corporate  interests 
that  formerly  owned  them — ^that  when  the  war  is  over  there  will  be 
the  greatest  commercial  rivalir  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the 
nations  that  have  lost  their  trade  will  seek  to  regain  it  and  to  extend 
it,  and  every  country  will  attempt  to  be  in  tne  vanguard  of  this 
commercial  activity,  and  inasmucn  as  European  coimtries  have  na- 
tionalized those  activities,  thus  overcoming  and  outstripping  private 
and  even  corporate  interests,  that  therefore  they  are  outstripping  us 
in  this  commercial  conquest  as  lonff  as  we  permit  our  conmierce  to 
remain  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  private  and  corporate  interests, 
and  therefore  we  should  ourselves  nationalize  in  a  measure,  or  seek 
so  to  do,  so  as  to  give  an  impetus  to  that  increased  activity  which  we 
ourselves  expect  to  take  part  in  ? 

That  is  rather  crudely  and  inadequately  expressed,  but  the  thought 
is  that  private  interests  in  the  future  can  not  cope  with  nationalized 
interests,  because  once  the  step  is  taken  forward  by  a  government 
it  will  not  be  retraced  either  in  times  of  war  or  in  times  of  peace? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  true  and  that  it  is 
essentially  a  part  of  preparedness,  both  economically  and  physically, 
for  this  Nation  to  take  similar  measures  for  our  protection ;  and  I 
think  that,  to  the  extent  the  foreign  governments  have  extended  their 
powers  over  the  shipping  of  their  respective  countries,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  organize  and  concentrate  the  powers  of  this  Nation 
to  enable  us  to  protect  our  own  interests. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That  is  the  thought  I  had  in  mind,  that  we  have  got 
to  keep  step  with  that  movement 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  may  say  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
vessels  (and  I  advert  to  this,  gentlemen,  simply  because  I  think  it 
is  importent  that  we  should  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past  in  order 
that  we  may  exercise  more  intelligent  judgment  in  the  future,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  to  any  man  who  will  review  the  evente  of  the  last 
year  and  a  half  that  a  very  grave  mistake  was  made  by  this  Govern- 
ment in  not  having  bought  as  great  a  number  of  merchant  vessels 
as  could  have  been  obtained  at  that  time.  Had  it  done  so,  the  extor- 
tionate and  fabulous  rates  of  freight  which  now  prevail  upon  the 
ocean  could  have  been,  so  far  as  the  vessels  under  Government  super- 
vision are  concerned,  cut  60  or  75  per  cent,  and  those  vessels  could 
have  earned  their  full  cost  even  at  those  reduced  rates  within  a  sin- 
gle year — ^they  could  have  earned  more  than  their  full  cost.  And  I 
think  they  could  have  exercised  a  very  potential  influence  upon  the 
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^neral  level  of  freight  rates  upon  the  ocean;  they  could  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  upon  it  just  as  the  war-risk  insurance  bureau,  with 
only  $5,000,000  of  capital,  has  exercised  a  very  potential  influence 
upon  the  general  war-risk  insurance  rates  of  the  world.  And  cer- 
tainly we  could  sell  those  ships  to-day,  if  we  had  bought  them,  at 
twice  their  original  cost — ^possibly  more. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint,  I  think  it 
will  be  conceded  that  we  woula  have  made  a  very  good  bargain  in- 
deed if  we  had  bought  those  ships  at  that  time.  And,  in  addition 
to  that,  with  the  control  of  that  large  tonnage  and  the  operation  of 
it  now  under  the  American  flag,  we  certainly  could  have  contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  alleviation  of  the  present  difficulties  f  rofti  which 
our  shippers  are  suffering  in  getting  their  products  into  foreign 
markets. 

The  present  bill  is  designed,  however,  to  be  a  very  much  more  con- 
structive and  permanent  measure  than  the  bill  introduced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914.  That  bill,  as  I  said  before,  was  purely  an  emergency 
measure,  and  was  designed  to  meet  a  condition  which  was  then  acute, 
and  which,  I  think,  could  have  been  met  if  that  bill  had  been  passed. 
The  present  bill  goes  a'^reat  deal  further  tlian  that;  it  creates  a 
shipping  board  to  be  or  a  permanent  character,  with  very  large 
powers  of  regulation  and  supervision.  It  sives  this  board  the  power 
to  purchase  or  construct  ships  which  will  be  suitable  as  naval  auxil- 
iaries, so  that  they  ma^^  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  program 
of  preparedness  for  national  defense. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  the  Navy  supplied  with  at  least  a  part  of  the  naval 
auxiliaries,  which  it  will  need  if  war  ever  comes,  to  make  it  an  effec- 
tive, fighting  unit.  I  believe  Admiral  Benson  was  here  yesterday,  and 
he  can  tell  you  more  about  that  than  I  can.  The  figures  I  received 
from  the  Navy  Department  some  time  ago  showed  that  we  did  not 
have,  in  our  merchant  fleet  to-day,  ^lou^  vessels  to  give  the  Navy, 
as  it  exists  to-day,  sufficient  naval  auxiliary  support  in  time  of  war; 
and  that  we  would  require  for  the  Navy,  as  it  exists  to-day,  some- 
thing like  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons  more  of  naval  auxil- 
iaries than  we  could  possibly  commandeer  from  the  present  merchant 
shipping.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the  ship- 
ping board  with  enough  money  to  enable  it  to  bmld  or  purchase — 
preferably  to  build — ^in  our  own  shipyards  a  fleet  of  merchant  ves- 
sels adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  as  auxiliaries,  and  to  have 
them  used  in  time  of  peace  for  the  service  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country  and  the  creation  of  a  necessary  naval-reserve  personnel 
from  which  the  Government  can  recruit  the  naval  vessels  in  time 
of  war;  and  to  provide  the  necessary  trained  organization  to  operate 
those  merchant  vessels  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war.  The 
board  is  authorized  under  this  bill  to  lease  or  charter  these  vessels, 
or  to  sell  these  vessels  to  American  citizens,  with  a  reservation  that 
they  may  be  taken  back  in  case  they  are  needed  by  the  Government, 
upon  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  relates,  of  course,  only  to  vessels  which  this  board  may 
acquire  either  by  purchase  or  sale. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  board  may  have  the  power  to  or- 
ganize a  corporation  and  to  take  a  majority  or  all  of  the  stock  of 
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that  corporation,  in  behalf  of  the  Govermaent,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  some  of  these  vessels,  or  such  number  of  them  as  the  board 
may,  in  its  discretion,  think  desirable  in  the  interests  of  American 
commerce.  My  own  view  is  that  these  ships  should  not  be  operated 
in  the  foreign  trade  by  this  corporation  (it  is  not  a  Government  opera- 
tion, it  is  an  operation  by  a  corporation,  in  which  the  Government  is 
merely  a  stockholder)  in  competition  with  established  ship  lines  owned 
bv  our  citizens,  which  are  furnishing  satisfactorv  service  at  reason- 
able rates;  but  that  this  corporation,  if  it  should  be  organized  by  the 
shipping  board,  should  operate  ships  wherever  it  would  be  necessary 
to  extend,  or  desirable  to  extend,  American  commerce  and  to  operate 
them  to  those  parts  of  the  world  where  private  capital  does  not  pro- 
vide satisfactory  facilities  at  reasonable  rates.  The  bill  does  not 
make  it  mandatory  upon  this  board  to  organize  such  a  corporation 
and  to  operate  any  ships  through  that  corporation ;  it  is  merely  em- 
powered to  do  so.  And  I  think  on  reflection  that  you  will  see  that 
this  is  a^  very  necessary  power  for  this  board  to  have,  if  the  public 
interest  is  to  be  protected;  because  if  the  board  has  the  power  merely 
to  lease  or  to  sell  these  ships,  and,  as  the  alternative  of  that,  to  tie 
them  up  in  our  harbors  and  allow  them  to  remain  idle  (and,  as  vou 
know,  steamships  depreciate  very  rapidly  when  idle),  then  the  public 
would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  snipowners,  who  would  know  that 
the  Government  could  not  protect  itself  because  it  would  have  to  let 
the  ships  remain  idle  unless  they  were  leased  or  sold  to  them  upon 
their  own  terms. 

And  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Federal  reserve  act.  When  that  act  was  under  consideration  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  would  become  members  of  this  system.  It  was, 
of  course,  recc^ized  that  unless  the  national  banks  at  least  became 
welded  into  the  Federal  reserve  system,  so  that  we  had  one  effective 
and  powerful  financial  agency  in  the  country,  a  homogeneous  agency 
under  national  control,  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  our  nnan- 
cial  situation  and  give  the  countrjr  that  elastic  system  of  currency 
and  expansive  system  of  credit  which  everv  student  of  the  question 
recognized  as  essential  to  our  present  and  future  prosperity.  If  the 
national  banks  had  failed  to  come  into  the  Federal  reserve  system 
by  refusing  to  become  stockholders  in  the  Federal  reserve  oanks, 
the  system  could  not  have  been  established. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  they  had  not  come  in  they  would  have  been  out  of 
business!,  would  they  not,  under  that  act?  You  would  have  organ- 
ized other  banks  and  they  would  have  been  shoved  aside.  They  nad 
to  come  in  because  they  could  not  help  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  am  coming  to  that ;  that  is  exactly  what^  I 
want  to  explain.  A  provision  was  inserted  in  this  bill,  which  I  will 
quote.    Section  2  of  tne  Federal  reserve  act  provides  as  follows : 

Should  the  BUbscrlptlons  by  banks  to  the  stock  of  said  Federal  reserve  banks 
or  any  one  or  more  of  them  be,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  organization  committee, 
Insufficient  to  provide  the  amount  of  capital  required  therefor,  then  and  in 
that  event  the  said  organization  committee  may,  under  conditions  and  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  It,  offer  to  public  subscription  at  par  such  an  amount 
of  stock  in  said  Federal  reserve  banks,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  as  said 
committee  shaU  determine,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  to  payment  and 
stock  liability  as  provided  for  member  banks. 
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No  individual,  copartnership,  or  corporation  other  thad  a  member  bank  of 
its  district  shall  be  permitted  to  subscribe  for  or  to  hold  at  any  time  more 
tl^an  $25,000  par  value  of  stock  in  any  Federal  reserve  bank.  Such  stock  shall 
be  known  as  public  stock  and  may  be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  Federal 
reserve  bank  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  such  bank. 

Should  the  total  subscriptions  by  banks  and  the  public  to  the  stock  of  said 
Federal  reserve  banks,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
organization  committee,  insufficient  to  provide  the  amount  of  capital  required 
therefor,  then  and  in  that  event  the  said  organization  committee  shall  allot  to 
the  United  States  such  an  amount  of  said  stock  as  said  committee  shall  deter- 
mine. Said  United  States  stock  shall  be  paid  for  at  par  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in  such  man- 
ner, at  such  times,  and  at  such  price,  not  less  than  par,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  organization  committee  to  subscribe 
for  any  stock  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  take  that  stocky  so  that  the  establish- 
ment of  those  banks  was  put  beyond  all  question,  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  offer  any  of  the  stock  for  sale.  And  I  have  the  feeling  that 
if  this  marine  bill  should  pass,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Government 
has  the  power  to  operate  snips  in  the  interests  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States^  will  very  likely  make  it  unnecessary  that  it  shall  do 
so.  I  think,  rurthermore,  that  the  possession  of  that  power  by  this 
board  will  make  the  people  who  wish  to  buy  or  lease  these  ships 
offer  to  the  Government  a  reasonable  price  for  them.  In  other  words, 
the  public  interest  will  not  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
want  to  buy  or  charter  ships,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  offer  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  charter  of  those  vessels,  or  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  vessels  themselves,  if  they  buy  them. 

Mr.  CuBRY.  Do  you  feel  assured  that  private  interests  will  take 
stock  in  this  company? 

Secretary  McAooo.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  private 
interests  should  take  stock;  because  you  have  this  difference  in  those 
two  matters.  The  only  alternative  of  the  banks  was  to  take  the 
stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  or  the  Government  would  take  it; 
in  this  case  the  alternative  is  for  American  citizens  or  corporations 
to  lease  or  to  buy  these  vessels  or  the  Government  will  operate  them. 
So  that  I  think  it  is  perfectlv  clear  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  it  is  ia 
the  public  interest  that  this  board  shall  have  a  discretionary  power 
which  will  enable  it  to  protect  the  public  interest  against  people  who 
otherwise  might — I  do  not  say  they  would,  but  we  nave  to  recognize 
the  avarice  of  human  nature — ^make  their  own  terms  for  leases  or 
purchases  of  these  ships  if  the  Government  has  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing but  lease  or  sell  them. 

Mr.  Ctjrry.  You  do  think  the  Government  should  run  the  ships 
after  constructing  them? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  will  have  to 
run  the  ships,  but  if  conditions  arise  where,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
shipping  board,  the  commerce  of  this  country  needs  the  operation  of 
some  of  those  vessels,  then  I  think  the^  board  should  have  the  discre- 
tionarjr  power  of  operating  such  ships  through  this  corporation. 
There  is  a  very  deciaed  difference  between  the  operation  of  the  ships 
by  a  corporation  in  which  the  Government  is  merely  a  stockholder 
and  the  operation  of  ships  through  the  sovereignty  of  the  (Govern- 
ment itself.    Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Panama  itailroad  &  Steam- 
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ship  Co. :  Suppose  a  shipper  over  the  lines  of  that  company,  either 
b^  rail  or  steamship,  must  sue  the  company  to  assert  a  claun ;  he  deals 
with  it  just  as  he  aoes  with  any  other  business  corporation,  and  the 
soverei^ty  of  the  Government  is  not  in  any  way  involved,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  vessels  operated  directly  by  the  Government — 
as  naval  vessels,  for  instance. 

The  Chaibman.  Like  Senator  Weeks  proposed  in  his  bill  ? 

Secretaiy  MgAdoo.  Yes^  sir;  like  Senator  Weeks  proposed  in  his 
bill.  In  that  case  the  claimant  would  have  to  sue  tne  Government 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  would  have  to  deal  with  the  Government 
itself  instead  of  dealing  with  a  business  corporation  whose  officers 
have,  of  course,  greater  elasticity  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation. 

Mr.  CuBBT.  Of  course  the  corporation  could  sue  and  be  sued. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  If  the  Government  does  form  this  corporation  that 
is  spoken  of,  that  corporation  may  operate  some  of  the  vessels  ob- 
tained under  this,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Government  may  lease 
the  other  vessels,  or  other  of  the  vessels,  to  private  enterprise,  as  I 
understand  it    Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Habdt.  So  that  some  of  the  vessels  that  we  obtain  under  this 
bill  might  be  leased  to  private  enterprise  or  corporations  while  the 
others  for  which  we  could  find  no  private^  enterprise  would  be  oper- 
ated under  a  corporation  formed  under  this  law? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly.  I  think  I  could  illustrate  it  by  a 
concrete  example,  Mr.  Hardy.  Senator  Weeks's  bill  recognized  the 
fact  that  we  did  need  improved  facilities  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  even  before  the  European  war  broke  out,  and  his  bill  was 
an  effort,  and  I  think  it  was  a  very  commendable  effort,  to  provide 
such  facilities.  He  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  doing  what  I 
think  we  all  realize  ought  to  be  done,  to  improve  our  commerce  and 
relations  with  South  America  and  other  countries.  He  had  in  mind 
the  utilization  of  this  great  Panama  Canal,  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  already  almost  $400,000,000,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  the 'whole  western  coast  of  South 
America  over  this  short  line  which  has  been  established  by  the  open- 
ing of  that  canal.  Now  let  us  assume  this  bill  was  passed  and  this 
board  had  the  ships.  Many  of  those  ships  n^ight  be  leased  or  sold 
to  American  citizens  or  corporations — ^the  bill  wisely  limits  the  lease 
or  sale  to  American  citizens  or  corporations — and  they  might  operate 
those  ships  somewhere  else.  They  would  naturally  operate  them 
where  they  could  make  the  most  profit  out  of  them.  They  mi^ht 
say,  "This  line  to  Chile  which  Mr.  Weeks  proposes  is  a  lean 
line ;  there  may  be  very  little  profit  in  it ;  there  may  be  none  in  it  for 
some  time."  But  the  interests  of  the  United  States  might  require 
that  such  a  line  should  be  operated.  I  think  that  Mr.  Weeks's  bill 
and  the  debate  which  followed  it  clearly  shows  that  everybody,  with- 
out partisan  consideration  of  the  question,  regarded  the  establishment 
of  such  a  line  as  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  Now,  the  shipping 
board  could,  in  such  a  case,  cause  a  corporation  to  be  organized  as 
provided  in  this  bill,  transfer  the  necessary  vessels  to  it,  and  that 
corporation  could  operate  these  vessels  to  Chile  and  touch  at  inter- 
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mediate  ports  with  advantage  to  the  business  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Without  such  power  the  shipping  board  would  be  helpless  to  meet 
such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  this  Weeks  bill  was  an  effort  to  put  into  use  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  which  were  then  lying  dormant  and 
which  are  now  lying  dormant? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Those  ships  were  not  dormant;  those  are 
cruisers  which  he  wanted  to  use  and  they  are  in  service  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Loud.  The  Army  transports  and  naval  cruisers  which  could 
be  spared  were  dormant  as  far  as  commercial  work  was  concerned. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  He  specified  several  of  the  fast  cruisers  in  the 
original  resolution,  cruisers  which  were  actively  in  service  which  he 
proposed  to  put  into  commercial  use. 

Mr.  Loud.  But  they  were  dormant  so  far  as  commercial  purposes 
were  concerned? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  that  would  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  world  com- 
mercially, to  that  extent? 

Secretarjr  McAdoo.  Yes.  They  could  carry,  as  I  recall,  150  tons  of 
express  freight  each  and  probably  15  to  20  passengers  and  the  maiL 

Mr.  Loud.  Yes ;  and  something  like  500,000  tons  m  army  and  naval 
auxiliaries. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  like  such  an 
amount  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Loud.  There  is  300,000  in  the  Navy  alone,  and  I  think  24 
ships,  army  transports,  besides  the  Panama  ooats. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  all  available  for 
commercial  uses. 

Mr.  Loud.  Not  all,  but  a  portion  of  it  is. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  A  portion  of  it  could  be  used,  I  understand, 
but  not  a  very  great  portion.  However,  to  such  extent  as  it  is  avail- 
able and  can  be  utilized  it  ought  to  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  this  bill  to  purchase 
vessels  as  naval  auxiliaries. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Will  you  just  allow  me  to  elaborate  the  point 
I  was  making  when  interrupted,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions.  Supi)ose  that  no  one  would  lease  or  buy  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  this  line  to  the  west  coast  of  Chile.  Then 
this  board  will  have  the  power  to  organize  a  corporation  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock  of  that  corporation  for  the  Government,  and  it 
can  offer  private  capital,  if  it  wants  to,  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  that  stock  subscription.  Probably  private  capital  would  not  take 
it;  but  if  it  did  not  it  would  make  no  difference,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  could  take  it  and  transfer  to  this  corporation  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  vessels  to  enable  that  corporation  to  operate  a  line 
between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Valparaiso,  ChUe.  The^ 
would  be  merchant  vessels  constructed  with  refei'ence  to  naval  needs 
in  time  of  war  and  with  reference  to  the  particular  commercial 
needs  of  this  particular  line.  To  that  extent  tne  Government  would 
then  have  provided  the  commerce  of  this  country  with  instrumentali- 
ties for  commerce  which  are  very  sorely  needed. 
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As  I  said  before,  the  bill  does  not  make  it  mandatory  upon  the 
shipping  board  to  organize  such  a  corporation  and  to  operate  such 
ships  through  a  corporation.  The  board  will  have  the  power  to  do 
tliat  along^  with  the  power  to  lease  or  sell  vessels.  I  assume  that 
the  board  in  all  cases  would  look  conditions  squarely  in  the  face  and 
deal  with  them  upon  their  merits  and  with  due  regard  to  what  was 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Greens.  If  those  vessels  are  used  as  naval  auxiliaries  and 
diould  be  carrying  ammunition  and  all  such  material,  and  there 
should  be  trouble  between  the  nations,  would  not  the  use  of  those 
vessels  by  the  United  States  be  more  dangerous  than  if  private  indi- 
viduals used  those  vessels  ? 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  No,  sir.   Why  should  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  it  not  involve  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional trouble  f 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  any  more  than  if 
the  vessels  were  owned  by  private  individuals.  If  the  Government 
was  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  operating  those  vessels,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Greene.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  use  of  those 
vessels,  if  they  should  be  used  as  naval  auxiliaries,  and  therefore  be 
United  States  vessels,  backed  by  the  power  of  tne^  United  States, 
would  there  not  be  some  international  difficulties  arise  with  foreign 
nations  if  some  foreign  nation  should  seize  one  of  those  vessels? 

Sfecretarjr  McAooo.  They  would  not  be  used  as  naval  auxiliaries, 
except  in  time  of  war,  by  this  Government,  of  course;  so  that  you 
would  not  have  that  problem  to  confront  you  in  time  of  peace.  If 
the  vessels  were  sold  to  an  individual 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no ;  not  sold ;  but  used  to  ship  supplies  for  the 
Navy.  As  I  understood  Admiral  Benson  to  sav  yesterday,  they  have 
vessels  now  to  transport  supplies  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
various  places.  And  if  they  transport  all  these  materials  that  are 
necessary  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  Navy  and  tranport,  for  instance, 
meats  and  flour  and  an^hing  that  is  of  use  to  keep  the  Navy  alive 
(because  the  Navy  could  not  survive  unless  it  had  something  to  sur- 
vive on;  the  men  could  not  live  without  it) — if  they  were  used  for 
that  purpose  and  were  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  the 
vessels  should  be  seized  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  would  there 
not  be  some  diflBculty  to  arise  that  would  disturb  our  international 
relations!  « 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could.    And  then  operated 

by  whom? 

Mr.  Greene.  Operated  by  the  United  States. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Directly? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  under  this  bill.  Indirection  can  not  alter  the 
fact.  The  fact  that  you  do  it  indirectly  only  says  you  would  do  it 
directly  if  you  dared  to  or  not  if  you  "  dared  to"  but  if  you  wanted 
to.  But  you  do  it  indirectly  to  get  rid  of  trouble.  Now,  would  you 
not  have  just  as  much  trouble  as  if  you  were  to  do  it  directly? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  operation  of  these 
vessels  through  a  corporation  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  stock- 
holder? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  in  any  way  under  this  bill  the  Government  may 

come  into  it. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  The  only  way  the  Gk>veniment  could  have  any 
interest  here  that  could  be  affected,  as  I  see  it,  is  if  a  corporation 
is  organized  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  stocldiolder 

Mr.  Greene.  And  owner. 

Secretary  McAooo.  And  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  all  of  the  stocks 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly  as  it  operates  the  Panama  Railroad 
&  Steamship  Co.    It  owns  all  the  stock  in  that  company. 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  nobody  has  taken  the  Panama  Canal,  and  I 
hope  they  never  will. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  All  right;  I  want  to  illustrate  my  point.  If 
the  ship  is  operated  by  a  corporation  in  which  the  Government  is 
the  sole  or  the  majority  stockholder — that  is  your  question  as  I 
understand  it? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  if  I  owned  a  vessel  and  I  got  into  trouble,  I 
would  have  to  look  out  for  myself;  but  how  about  the  United  States 
Government? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  could  not  look  out  for  yourself;  you 
would  have  to  ask  the  United  States  Government  to  look  out  for  you. 
That  is  just  the  point  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Greene.  Exactly.  What  I  did  I  might  be  punished  for; 
but  when  anybody  undertook  to  punish  the  United  States  I  want  to 
know  if  that  would  not  involve  them  in  trouble? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene,  I  would  suggest  that  you  allow  the 
Secretary  to  proceed.  I  think  we  can  clear  you  up  after  a  little 
while. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  you  have  votes  enough  to  clear  me  up  all 
right. 

Secretary  McAooo.  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question  because  it  is  in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  then  I  will 
proceed  with  my  statement.  Let  us  assume,  gentlemen,  that  a  vessel 
of  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.  was  seized  by  Great  Britain  or  any 
one  of  the  belligerent  powers  and  taken  into  a  prize  court  for  any 
purpose  that  the  belligerent  thought  it  was  justified  in  seizing  (he 
ship.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  no  more  involved  in 
that  seizure,  because  the  United  States  owns  the  stock  of  the  Panama 
company,  than  if  that  ship  was  owned  by  any  man  sitting  at  this 
table  and  operating  it  under  the  American  Sag;  because  the  affront 
is  not  to  the  property — if  it  is  an  affront  at  all — it  is  an  affront  to 
the  fla^.  Once  you  lawfully  put  the  Sag  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  vessel  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  is  immaterial  because  it  is  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  which  is  affronted  by  the  seizure,  whether 
the  vessel  carrying  that  flag  lawfully  is  the  property  of  an  American 
citizen  or  corporation  in  which  individuals  are  stockholders  or  a 
corporation  in  which  the  Government  is  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  good  doctrine,  if  jou  will  only  stick  to  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Your  question  implies  this,  Mr.  Greene,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  make  a  greater  contest 
to  protect  a  piece  of  property  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  owns  than  it  would  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  lawfully  using  the  flag. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  not  as  to  whether  they  would,  but,  if  they  took 
a  Government-owned  vessel,  whether  or  not  it  would  not  raise  a 
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question  that  would  be  more  important  than  simply  the  taking  of  a 
private  vessel? 

Secretary  McAnoo.  The  stockholder  is  not  the  corporate  entity  at 
all.  Here  is  a  corporation  which  is  a  distinct  entity.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  owns  some  of  the  stock  in 
this  entity 

Mr.  Gbeene.  Owns  it  alL 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Owns  it  all — it  does  not  make  any  diflference 
whether  it  owns  it  in  part  or  owns  all  of  it.  The  Government,  as  a 
stockholder,  is  not  the  owner,  but  the  corporate  entity  itself  is  the 
owner  of  the  property,  whoever  may  own  the  stock.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  if  you  owned  stock  in  a  railroad  company.  If  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages was  Drought  against  the  railroad,  you  are  not  personally  in- 
volved; you  could  not  be  involved  as  a  stockholder  except  in  so  far 
as  losses  or  injuries  to  the  corporation  affect  the  value  of  your  stock. 

And  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this  provision 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  not  there  a  difference  between  the  operating  of  a 
railroad — an  electric  road  or  a  railroad — and  operating  a  vessel  on 
the  high  seas? 

Secretary  MoAdoo.  I  think  not,  sir,  except  so  far  as  the  admiralty 
laws  governing  ships  differ  from  the  laws  relating  to  railroads. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  asking  these  questions 
to  get  a  little  information,  if  you  have  it.  That  is  what  I  am  after ; 
I  want  to  get  information.    I  wish  I  was  a  lawyer,  but  I  am  not. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  operates  steamships 
as  well  as  the  railroad  on  the  isthmus,  but  the  ownership  of  stock 
by  the  Government  does  not  involve  it  directly  in  any  questions 
arising  out  of  the  operation  of  that  corporation.  The  Government 
does  not  have  to  answer  because  the  Government  is  not  directly 
involved  one  way  or  the  other — only  indirectly — and  its  sovereignty 
is  no  more  involved  in  questions  affecting  the  Panama  Steamship 
Co.  than  it  is  in  the  ship  which  any  man  sitting  at  this  table  might 
own  and  operate  lawfmly  under  American  registry,  because  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  the  flag 
is  respected  and  that  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  whether  corporate  or 
individual,  are  duly  regarded  when  those  citizens  are  lawfully  exer- 
cising the  powers  and  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  KiNCH£i/)E.  And  would  not  that  be  the  same,  Mr.  Secretary, 
whether  they  were  owned  by  private  individuals  in  part  and  by  the 
Government  in  part  or  all  by  the  Government,  just  so  the  American 
flaf  floats  over  it? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Curry.  Is  that  the  way  Great  Britain  looks  on  an  attack  4>n 
the  Suez  Canal,  in  which  she  is  a  majority  stockholder? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That,  Mr.  Curry,  is  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion.   The  Suez  Canal  is  fixed  property,  kn  international  highway, 
affected  by  treaty  obligations  and  governed  by  totally  different 
laws  and  con8ideration& 
^  Mr.  CuRRT.  It  is  only  a  majority  stockholder. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  We  are  not  merely  a  majority  stockholder  in 
the  Panama  Canal.  We  own  it  outright,  and  a  different  rule  applies. 
The  users  of  the  canal  are  shipowners  who  operate  ships  on  the 
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high  seas,  and  the  questions  we  are  considering  relate  to  the  ships 
themselves  and  not  to  the  canal.  The  States,  tor  instance,  control 
the  highways,  and  questions  relating  to  them  are  quite  different 
from  those  arising  out  of  the  operation  by  private  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles or  vehicles  on  such  highways. 

Mr.  CiTRRT.  I  think  this  is  very  important  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Government,  if  a  question  of  this  kind  should  arise. 
There  is  a  close  que^ion  of  international  law  involved  there  and  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  friendly  relations  or  whether  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  an  unfriendly  act  id  a  mat^t^  that  ought  to  be 
looked  into  very  carefully.  If  a  belligerent  should  pick  up  oftie  of  my 
dhips  and  take  it  into  a  prize  court,  the  United  States  Grovemment 
under  international  law  mould  protect  me  to  the  extent  of  its  ability, 
tiiat  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  had  agreed  unanimously  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  complete  his  statement. 

Mr.  CxTRRT.  The  Secretary  has  asked  to  have  this  done  now. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  just  asked  to  answer  that  question  since  it 
had  been  propounded  by  Mr.  Greene  and  put  into  the  record. 

The  Chairbian.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  it  is  an  important  subject  and  should  be 
developed,  of  course. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  wish  to  interject  myself  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  the  Secretary  said  he  wanted  to  finish  this  proposition  up  now, 
But  if  he  would  rather  continue  I  will  defer  to  his  wishes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  you  will  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  continue 
this  discussion,  I  should  like  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  specifically  provides  that "  all  vessels  " — this  is  section 


purchased,  chartered,  or  leased  from  the  board,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be 
registered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  when  and  while  employed  solely  as  merchant 
vessels,  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  all  laws,  regulations,  and  liabilities  gov- 
erning merchant  vessels,  whether  the  United  States  be  interested  therein,  as 
owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  shall  have  or  hold  any  mortgage,  lien,  or  other 
interest  therein.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Now,  the  United  States  Government  has,  by  that  provision  specifi- 
cally put  foreign  nations  and  everybody  else  on  notice  that  it  has 
divested  itself  absolutely  of  any  rights  as  a  sovereign  in  these  vessels 
and  that  they  shall  be  treated  exactly  as  privately  owned  vessels, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws,  international  and  otherwise,  govern- 
ing merchant  vessels  of  this  character  operated  upon  the  high  seas. 
So  that  there  is  no  possibility  under  the  express  provisions  of  the  bill 
itself  for  any  question  to  arise,  any  international  question  of  the  kind 
you  have  described,  and  I  go  so  far  as  to  say — I  have  been  a  lawyer; 
at  least  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  have  tried  to  practice,  but 
don't  claim  to  be  a  very  good  one — I  do  not  think  there  can  be  the 
slightest  question  in  international  law  as  to  the  status  of  a  vessel  in 
which  the  United  States  or  anybody  else  is  a  stockholder,  whether 
that  provision  is  in  the  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  the  provision  is  not  of  any  value? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  very  wise  provision  to  meet  the  very  point  you  arc  raising,  be- 
cause  it  unquestionably  sets  that  question  at  rest. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  does  not  quite,  in  my  mind. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  feel  assured  in  my  own  mind  that  no  such 
question  could  arise. 

I  should  like  to  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  the  importance  of  this 
measure  as  providing  essential  naval  auxiliaries,  TJnder  the  powers 
of  this  bill  the  board  will  have  authority  to  expend  $60,000,000  in 
the  construction  of  ships,  with  reference  to  their  availability  and  use- 
fulness as  naval  auxiliaries.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  put  on  this  board.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  merchant  vessels  can  be  constructed  with  reference  to  naval 
uses  and  not  impair  their  usefulness  in  any  way  as  merchant  vessels, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  them  an  immensely  valuable  adjunct  as 
an  efficient  part  of  our  Navy.  One  of  the  troubles  with  our  Navy, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  we  havcvnot  developed  homogeneously  and 
correlatively  all  of  its  parts,  and  we  have  always  been  particularly 
negligent  ox  the  necessity  for  naval  auxiliaries.  You  could  not  keep 
a  fleet  at  sea,  coaled,  provisioned,  and  ammunitioned  in  time  of  war, 
unless  ^ou  have  these  absolutely  essential  merchant  marine  naval 
auxiliaries.  It  is  true  you  can  improvise  out  of  your  merchant  fleet, 
if  you  have  adequate  tonnage,  makeshift  naval  auxiliaries.  We  had 
that  experience  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  I  won't  read  a  list 
of  these  vessels  now,  but  I  should  like  to  put  into  the  record  a  list 
of  the  vessels  that  were  bought  by  the  Navy  in  1898,  costing  ap- 
proximately $18,000,000.  (Exhibit  No.  9.)  And,  m  addition  to 
that,  the  Navy  leased  certain  vessels  for  use  during  the  war  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $3,000,000.  (Exhibit  No.  10.)  And  of  the 
$18,000,000  invested  in  naval  auxiliary  vessels  a  large  part  of  them 
have  been  sold  for  about  20  per  cent  of  their  original  cost.  (Exhibit 
No.  9.)  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  in  the  light  of  past  events,  that 
we  have  got  to  adopt  a  different  policy  for  the  future  with  respect 
to  the  creation  of  these  essential  naval  auxiliaries.  If  the  board  should 
provide  those  vessels  we  will  have  in  reserve  at  least  a  percentage  of 
what  the  Navy  would  require  in  time  of  the  country^s  need;  and, 
while  providing  such  vessels,  we  will  be  able,  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  bill  contemplates,  to  put  them  in  use  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  with  $50,000,000  you  can  not  acquire  a  very  great 
fleet.  As  I  understand  it,  you  could  construct  about  600,000  or 
600,000  gross  tons  of  vessels,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  naval 
auxiliaries  required  by  the  Navy  as  it  now  exists.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  very  definite  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  merchant  tonnage  that 
this  bill  would  provide.  But  primarily  the  provision  of  that  number 
of  suitable  naval  auxiliaries  of  the  best  type  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  Navy.  It  would  very  largely  increase  its  efficiency. 
If  we  are  going  to  improve  our  Navy,  if  we  are  going  to  build  a 
g:i-eat  Navy,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  adequate  naval  force  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States,  then  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  these  naval 
auxiliaries  should  be  constructed.  My  judgment  is  that  they  ought 
to  be  constructed  even  if  they  are  kept  idle  in  our  ports — foolish  as 
keeping  them  idle  would  be— ^because  it  is  absolutely  senseless  to  con- 
struct a  great  Navy  without  this  essential  auxiliary  arm.  Without 
it  the  Navy  can  not  take  care  of  itself  in  time  of  war. 

The  board  is  given  power  to  make  investigations  into  our  naviga- 
tion and  shipping  laws,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  improve  them  and 
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further  encourage  our  merchant  marine.  You  gentlemen  have  heard 
many  statements  here  about  our  navigation  laws.  The  average  man 
who  discusses  the  merchant  marine  question  says  glibly  as  an  in- 
fallible remedy  "repeal  your  antiquated  navigation  laws."  People 
who  have  discussed  the  question  with  me  have  said  that  repeatedly, 
and  when  I  have  asked  them,  "  in  what  particular  would  you  have 
those  laws  repealed  or  altered,"  they  have  said,  "I  don't  know.-- 
They  have  just  heard  that  sort  of  talk  and  think  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  navigation  laws.  Now,  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  those  laws,  this  board  can  investigate  thoroughly  and 
ascertain  to  what  extent  modifications  or  changes  should  be  made: 
and,  to  that  extent,  it  will  exercise  and  perform  a  very  valuable 
function. 

Also,  the  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  steamship  companies,  as 
provided  in  section  9,  are,  to  my  mind,  of  paramount  importance. 
This  committee  is  more  familiar  with  that  suDJect  than  I  am,  because 
you  have  made  heretofore  a  very  exhaustive,  useful,  and  beneficial 
mvestigation  into  the  merchant-marine  conaitions  throughout  the 
world.  I  think  it  is  recognized  on  every  hand,  especially  in  view  of 
the  things  that  have  occurred  since  the  European  war.  broke  out  and 
the  actions  taken  by  other  nations,  that  it  is  imperative  that  this 
Government  should  give  to  some  board  the  power  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  the  shipping  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  not  the  least  useful  function  that  this  board  can 
exercise  is  the  power  to  prevent  or  restrain  foreign  steamship  cor- 
porations from  unfair  competition  with  ours.  When  Mr.  Douglas 
was  before  your  committee  the  other  day  he  made  the  statement  uiat 
notwithstanding  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  our  vessels  are  not 
given  the  same  treatment  in  many  quarters  as  are  given  to  British 
vessels.  Whether  that  statement  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It 
was  a  surprising  statement  to  me,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true; 
I  believe  Mr.  Douglas  is,  in  other  words,  honestly  mistaken  in  that 
statement,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  our  vessels  have  had  the 
same  treatment  in  every  respect  in  British  waters  that  British  ves- 
sels have  had  within  the  provisions  of  our  treaties  with  Great  Britain. 
But  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not  with  respect  to  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  country,  to  have  a  board  here  empowered  to  act  for  this 
country  and  see  that  discriminations  are  not  practiced  against  our 
vessels  is  a  very  im{>ortant  thin^  to  accomplish. 

Again,  the  steamship  combinations  which  have  been  formed  in  times 
past  to  control  transportation  upon  the  high  seas,  combinations 
which  were  exposed  very  thoroughly  by  the  report  of  this  committee 
a  few  years  ago,  show  the  necessity  for  our  having  soine  such  control 
or  power  over  foreign  steamship  companies  operating  in  our  waters 
as  will  compel  respect  of  our  laws  and  obedience  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by  lawful  authority  in  this 
country,  covering  the  operations  of  foreign  steamships  in  our  waters. 
I  think  the  fact  that  these  steamship  corporations,  including  Ameri- 
can corporations,  had  formed  a  combination  and  did  partition  the 
commerce  of  the  world  among  themselves  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  fixed  rates  arbitrarily,  determined  the  service  to  be 
given,  did  as  they  pleased  without  accountability  to  anybody,  and 
put  into  operation  "  fighting  ships  "  to  destroy  competition  wherever 
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it  appeared,  was  not  only  a  most  serious  menace  to  private  enter- 
prise, but  actually  prevented  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
the  foreign  shipping  field.  By  the  power  to  license  these  foreign 
vessels,  we  can  compel  them  to  respect  the  law^s  of  this  country.  It 
will  be  a  very  strong  instrumentality  through  which  we  may  prevent 
abuses  of  the  character  I  have  described  and  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  our  producers  and  shippers  and  shipowners. 

I  think  the  regulatory  power  provided  by  the  bill  over  domestic 
steamship  corporations  is  of  very  great  importance.  As  it  is  to-day 
we  have  no  regulatory  power  over  steamship  companies  of  any  kind. 
This  bill  undertakes  to  assert  through  this  shipping  board  a  reason- 
able measure  of  I'egulation  of  steamship  rates,  etc.,  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  shippers,  producers,  and  business  men  and  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  at  large  may  be  fully 
protected. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill  which  I  regard  as  of  very 
great  importance  and  one  which  will  be  most  helpful  in  encouraging 
American  capital  to  engage  in  shipping  enterprises,  and  that  is  the 
provision  which  enables  the  railroads  of  the  country,  in  conjunction 
with  steamship  companies  operating  under  the  American  flag,  to 
make  special  rates  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  I  will 
illustrate  it  by  citing  the  case  of  a  merchant  at  Buenos  Aires.  For 
instance,  he  wants  to  buy  something  of  American  production  in 
Chicago.  He  also  asks  for  competitive  bids  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  If  the  railroad  company  in  Chicago  is  asked  to  make, 
in  conjunction .  with  the  steamship  line  under  the  American  flag 
operating  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  special  rate  that  would  enable  the 
American  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  meet  the  competition  of 
his  British  or  German  rival  in  Buenos  Aires,  it  can  not  be  done 
under  existing  law.  But  under  this  bill  the  railroad  company  and 
the  steamship  company  could  make  a  special  rate  on  that  export 
business  that  woula  enable  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  pro- 
ducers to  compete  successfully  in  those  open  markets  of  the  world. 
I  read  the  other  day  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  had  called  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular feature  as  a  necessity  for  increasing  our  foreign  trade  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  New  Orleans  on  the  28th  of  January,  1916.  That 
was  before  this  bill  was  introduced  by  Judge  Alexander  and  before 
he  knew  that  it  contained  any  such  provision  as  this.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  paragraph  from  that  speech  for  insertion  in  the  record. 
He  says: 

Ck>mlng  back  again  to  the  question  of  railway  transportation  and  attempting 
to  formulate  some  of  the  things  which  the  American  railways  should  be  en- 
abled to  do  to  promote  foreign  trade,  I  turn  once  more  to  the  example  of 
Germany.  I  do  not  propose  Government  subsidies,  but  the  opportunity  to 
follow  in  private  endeavor  what  German  railways  have  done,  without  undue 
or  unnecessary  governmental  restriction.  The  German  railways  have  given 
mosit  effective  aid  in  the  development  of  that  country's  great  International 
traffic.  They  have  applied  special  rates  on  export  traffic  lower  than  on  domestic 
traffic,  and  again  8i)eclal  rates  lower  on  export  traffic  to  German  ports  than 
on  that  passing  Into  or  through  other  countries  by  rail.  In  their  rates  to 
German  ports  for  export  they  make  distinctions  between  traffic  destined  to 
different  countries.  That  is  to  say,  they  make  distinctions  in  their  charges  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  competition,  differing  In  degree  as  to  dfferent  terri- 
tories of  destination,  Justus  the  merchant  must  vary  his  profits  to  meet  the 
varying  competition  found  whenever  he  attempts  to  extend  his  trade  beyond 
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loca]  boundaries.  Our  railroads  in  tlie  United  States  must  do  these  things  if 
our  people  are  to  enter  broadly  into  competition  with  other  countries  for  a 
world-wide  trade.  And  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  so,  If  they  do  not 
thereby  endanger  the  entire  fabric  of  the  domestic  rates  on  which  they  must 
depend  for  bread  and  butter,  if  not  for  jam.  To  state  this  again,  practically 
and  not  theoretically,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  must  be  allowed  to  do 
these  things  without  being  charged  with,  and  penalized  for,  discrimination 
against  domestic  traffic.  Such  a  proposal  requires  a  broad  vision  by  regulating 
authority,  but  it  has  well-rooted  prece<lents.  Even  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence does  not  claim  more  than  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  even 
Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  that  domestic  commerce  and  foreign  commerce 
were  two  separate  and  distinct  functions  governed  by  different  laws,  even  when 
carried  on  by  the  same  individual. 

While  not  saying  that  in  every  particular,  in  every  sentence  Mr. 
Harrison  uttered  there,  I  am  in  accord  with  him,  I  do  say  that  in 
the  general  principle  I  am  in  thorough  accord.  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  promotion  of  our  foreign  commerce  that  our 
railways  and  our  American  steamship  lines  be  permitted  to  make 
special  rates  on  their  export  trade  which  will  enable  our  producers, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  their 
foreign  rivals  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world.  Ana  I  may  say, 
further,  that  this  sort  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  our  own  steam- 
ships does  not  contravene  any  treaty  obligations  of  this  Government 
They  are  perfectly  legitimate  discriminations  which  we  may  extend 
to'  our  ships  and  our  railroads,  discriminations  which  other  Govern- 
ments have  uniformly  practiced  in  favor  of  their  railroads  and  ships 
operating  under  their  own  flags  and  their  own  industrial  organi- 
zations.^ 

I  think  it  is  also  important,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  that  this  ship- 

?ing  board  shall  have  the  power,  in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  permit  shipments  over  railroads  to  catch 
specific  steamship  sailings.  These  things  will  greatly  encourage 
American  capital  to  go  into  steamship  enterprises,  because  to  that 
extent  it  will  put  them  on  a  favorably  competitive  basis  with  foreign 
steamships  which  have  similar  privileges  in  their  own  coimtries. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  (section  11)  for  the  creation  of  a 
Naval  Reserve  out  of  the  sailors  who  will  be  engaged  on  these  mer- 
chant vessels.  I  think  that  is  a  very  wise  provision.  At  a  very 
small  cost,  a  cost  which  the  department  estimates  will  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  or  operating  a  single  battleship  a  year,  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  a  very  large  naval  auxiliary  personnel  which  will  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country  in  time  of  war. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  (and  I  think  I  have  not)  covered 
every  section  of  the  bill ;  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  colloquies  we 
have  had;  but  that  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  the  questions 
which  you  may  feel  disposed  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  not  made  clear  just  how 
these  vessels  may  be  employed.  For  instance,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  board  may  cause  vessels  to  be  built  in  American  shipyards  or 
may  purchase  vessels  whether  built  in  American  shipyards  or  abroad. 
T  understand  the  bill  gives  the  board  that  power.  In  what  trade, 
do  you  understand  under  the  bill,  foreign-built  ships  purchased  by 
the  board  may  be  employed  ? 

Secretary  ilcAooo.  'the  bill,  as  drawn,  permits  the  foreign-built 
ships  to  be  operated  only  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.    As  drawn,  it  also  permits  ships  built  in  our  own  shipyards 
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to  be  employed  in  whatever  trade  an  American  ship  is  entitled  to 
^gagc?  coastwise  or  otherwise,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  may  be  leased  or  sold  to  a  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  to  be  used  in  the  coastwise  or  foreign  trade  if  it 
is  American  built? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  vessel  is  foreign  built  it  can  be  only 
utilized  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  correct  as  the  bill  is  now  drawn. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  bill,  as  drawn,  does  not  exclude  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Isleands  from  the  coastwise  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  with  reference 
to  those  foreign-built  ships,  as  to  how  they  may  be  utilized?  I  will 
say,  frankly,  that  under  existing  conditions  I  do  not  see  where  we 
can  buy  foreign-built  ships  nor  have  them  built  abroad,  because  my 
information  from  our  shipbuilders  is  to  the  effect  that  we  can  build 
ships  in  American  yards  now  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  built  abroad.  But  if  these  foreign-ouilt  ships  were  admitted  to 
American  registry  for  the  foreign  trade,  they  might  trade  from  New 
York  to  the  east  or  the  west  coast  of  South  America  or  to  the  Far 
East;  but  if  they  w^ere  going  through  the  Panama  Canal,  for  in- 
stance, to  China,  Japan,  or  Australia  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
carry  cargo  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  and  then 
proceed  on  their  journey  to  the- Far  East. 

You  have  already  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  lumber  industry 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  canners  of  California  have  come  in  here 
with  a  complaint  that  they  need  additional  facilities  for  the  export 
of  their  commodities.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  Qiake  along  that 
line? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  faulty 
in  that  respect.  My  own  feeling  about  it  is  this:  One  of  the  objects 
of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
steamship  lines,  in  the  deep-sea  lines.  The  American  capitalist,  the 
shipowner,  is  now  permitted  to  buy  a  foreign  ship,  no  matter  of  what 
age.  There  are  no  restrictions  upon  his  right  to  buy^ships;  he  .can 
buy  them  in  any  market  of  the  world  wherever  he  can  get  them 
cheapest  and  register  them  under  the  American  flag.  To  that  extent 
that  law  is  an  encouragement  to  private  capital  to  invest  in  ship- 
ping. We  Ixave  got  this  discrimination,  however,  against  that 
American-owned  but  foreign-built  ship ;  it  is  not  permitted  to  take 
on  and  discharge  cargo,,  as  a  part  of  its  foreign  voyage,  at  ports  of 
the  United  States  that  are  embraced  within  the  coastwise  area  or 
limitation.  For  instance,  let  us  say  that  an  American  owns  a  ship 
of  foreign  construction  which  he  has  registered  lawfully  tmder  the 
American  flag.  He  starts  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  New 
Zealand,  going  by  way  of  Chile  through  the  Panama  Canal.  If  he 
wants  to  pick  up  a  cargo  after  leaving  New  York  at  New  Orleans 
and  another  one  at  Galveston,  and  then  go  on  to  a  foreign  country, 
and  to  discharge  a  part  of  his  cargo  at  New  Orleans  from  New  York 
ond  take  on  cargo  at  New  Orleans  for  Galveston  and  discharge  a 
part  of  his  cargo  at  Galveston  and  take  on  at  Galveston  other  cargo 
for  Chile  and  New  Zealand,  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  that.    And 
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coming  back,  for  instance,  from  New  Zealand  and  Chile,  if  he  wants 
to  stop  at  Galveston  and  discharge  a  part  of  his  cargo  and  then  to 
take  on  other  cargo  at  Galveston,  say  for  New  York  or  New  Orleans, 
and  then  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  to  New  York,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  do  that.  But  if  he  has  an  American-built  ship  he  can  do  that,  as 
I  understand  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  mean  under  existing  law.  I  think  we  can 
well  afford  to  encourage  American  capital  to  engage  in  deep-sea 
enterprise  bv  permitting  American-owned  but  foreign-built  ships 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  touch  at  domestic  ports,  at  any  number 
of  domestic  ports,  and  to  take  on  and  discharge  cargo  as  an  incident 
to  its  foreign  commerce,  but  not  to  engage  exclusively  and  wholly 
in  the  coastwise  trade.  To  that  extent  I  think  this  bill,  if  amendea, 
would  offer  a  very  large  and  additional  inducement  to  American 
capital  to  engage  in  the  deep-sea  shipping  enterprises. 

You  can  take  another  case :  Suppose  an  American  vessel  of  for- 
eign construction  should  sail  from  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  for  New 
York,  and  then  suppose  it  had  an  order  to  carry  a  cargo  of  cotton 
or  grain  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool  on  the  return  vovage.  As  it 
stands  now  it  would  have  to  run  empty  from  New  York  to  Galves- 
ton, pick  up  its  cargo  there,  and  go  forward,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
?'eat  economic  loss.  If  it  had  the  right  to  take  on  cargo  at  New 
ork  for  Galveston,  discharge  that  cargo  at  Galveston,  and  then  to 
take  on  its  cargo  at  Galveston  for  Liverpool,  that  ship  would  be  more 
profitable  in  the  hands  of  an  American  capitalist  ana  he  could  afford 
to  engage  in  that  business  when  otherwise  he  might  not  be  willing 
to  do  so.  It  might  mean  all  the  difference  in  our  foreign  trade  be- 
tween a  profit  and  a  loss. 

As  I  understand  the  laws  of  Great  Britain — and  I  take  Great 
Britain  because  she  is  the  greatest  maritime  power — a  British  ship 
may  touch  at  every  domestic  port,  take  on  cargo  to  and  from  tliose 
different  ports,  and  then  sail  on  her  foreign  voyage.  To  that  extent 
she  has  an  advantage  over  an  American-owned  ship,  because  the 
American-owned  ship  can  not  touch  at  British  ports  as  a  part  of  her 
foreign  voyage;  but  if  the  American  ship,  although  foreign  built, 
could  touch  at  American  ports  and  take  on  and  discharge  cargo  as 
a  part  of  her  foreign  voyage,  then  she  would  have  reciprocal  or  com- 
pensating advantages,  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned,  with  her 
foreign  competitor. 

The  Chairman.  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Curry,  has  a  bill  pending 
before  the  committee  to  admit  foreign-built- ships  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  trade,  providing  they  are  owned 
by  American  citizens  or  by  American  corporations,  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  is  owned  by  American  citizens,  which,  of  course, 
the  committee  will  have  a  chance  later  to  consider. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  his  Questions  about  the  features  in  this  bill,  author- 
izing the  operation  or  these  ships  by  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  or  the  United  States,  of  which  the  Government  owned  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  that  it  might  create  some  acute  international 
situation,  and  that  would  not  be  created  if  they  were  operated  by 
some  private  person,  firm,  or  corporation  said,  "Suppose  these  ships 
were  loaded  with  munitions  of  war  and  supplies  for  the  Navy.'* 
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It  is  not  the  intent  that  these  vessels  shall  be  so  utilized  in  times  of 
peace,  is  it,  under  this  bill? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  there  is  a  war  the  Navy  Department  takes 
them  over  under  orders  of  the  President,  and  then  they  become  a 
part  of  the  Navy,  and,  in  that  event,  would  have  the  same  status  as 
anv  other  naval  vessel. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  time  of  peace  they  are  merchant  vessels 
and  that  condition  does  not  arise.  It  is  not  the  intent  that  these 
vessels  shall  be  used  to  carry  coal  for  the  Navy  and  meat  for  the 
Navy  and  mimitions  for  the  Navy  in  times  of  peace ;  but  when  they 
are  being  operated  in  time  of  peace  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
it  is  to  carry  our  commerce  aside  from  meeting  any  needs  of  the 
Navy? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Precisely,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Navy,  in  time 
of  peace,  might  absolutely  require  the  use  of  these  vessels  perma- 
nently. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  become  a  part  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Then  they  become  a  part  of  the  Naval  Estab- 
lishment, with  an  absolute  naval  status.  But  otherwise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, section  6  of  the  bill,  as  I  said  before,  expre^y  relegates  these 
vessels  to  the  status  of  ordinary  merchantmen. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  if  it  is  possible  by  language  to  do  so. 
Now  it  has  been  said  that  $50,000,000  expended  to  buy  ships  would 
not  go  very  far;  it  would  not  provide  many  ships.  I  think  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  furnish  from  75  to  100  merchant  vessels. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  depends  on  the  size  and  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  size  and  the  ^ost,  of  course. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  And  the  type. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  had  60  vessels,  and  they  would  involve 
the  cost  of  a  million  dollars  each,  to  meet  present  emergencies  it  would 
be  a  great  asset  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  would 
it  not  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  a  gentleman  will  appear  later 
on  before  this  committee,  representing  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pip^ 
Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.^  to  show  just  what  it  would  mean  if  w- 
had  ^ips  under  the  American  flag  to  meet  conditions  in  our  foreigu 
trade.  I  will  call  attention  to  that  later  on,  however.  If  we  had 
a  large,  flourishing,  American  merchant  marine,  in  the  event  of  wan 
of  course,  such  vessels  as  might  be  needed  would  become  a  part  oi 
the  Navy  and  would  be  commandeered  by  the  Government  for  use 
as  naval  auxiliaries;  is  that  true? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  do  not  have  those  vessels  under  the 
American  flag,  they  are  not  available,  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill  t" 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  while  we  are  doin^ 
that  we  are  necessarily  building  up  a  naval  auxiliary  for  use  in  time 
of  war? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Precisely. 
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The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  economically  sound  for  the  Navy 
to  provide  all  of  those  vessels  and  have  them  lying  useless  at  the 
docks  in  time  of  peace,  would  it  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  would  be,  I  think,  an  unjustifiable  waste 
except  to  the  extent  that  we  had  •better  have  them  that  way  than 
not  to  have  naval  auxiliaries  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  at  all.  No  other  nation  does  it.  They 
use  such  vessels  profitably  in  commerce  in  time  of  peace  where  they 
have  a  naval  auxiliary. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  features  of  this  bill,  which  give 
to  this  board  regulatory  powers  over  our  commerce — domestic  and 
foreign — and  over  foreign  shipping  as  well  as  our  own,  under  the 
powere  vested  in  this  board  to  require  all  vessels  entering  our  ports, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  to  operate  under  licenses  issued  by  the 
Government,  deferred  rebates  could  be  effectively  prevented ;  could 
they  not  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  investigation  made  by  this  committee  of 
the  so-called  "  Shipping  Trust "  revealed  that  that  was  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  used  by  the  ships  in  the  different  combinations  to 
shut  out  competition,  and  under  the  power  vested  in  this  board  the 
use  of  fighting  ships  to  prevent  competition  could  be  prevented,  could 
it  not? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  foreign  vessels  entering  our  ports  could 
be  compelled  to  grant  as  favorable  rates  to  American  shippers  in  the 
foreign  trade  as  to  shippers  from  their  own  country? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  thinly  we  could  exercise  probably  as  much 
compulsion  as  that,  because  the  board,  having  the  power  to  ^ant  a 
license  and  to  r^cind  a  license  once  granted,  may,  of  course,  impose 
certain  reasonable  terms.    You  could  correct  a  lot  of  abuses. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  correct  another  condition  existing  right 
now  in  Seattle;  the  city,  of  Seattle,  the  county  and  municipality, 
have  spent  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  erection  of  splendid  ter- 
minals or  docks.  You,  perhaps,  saw  them  when  you  were  there  last 
summer.  I  doubt  if  there  are  as  fine  terminals  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  And  yet  the  shipping  combine  will  not  use  those 
terminals,  and  thej  are  appealing  to  this  committee  and  to  Congress  to 
correct  that  condition.  If  this  board  were  created  and  vested  with 
the  powers  given  in  this  bill  that  condition  could  be  corrected,  could 
it  not? 

Secretary  McAooo.  I  think  that  fair  treatment  for  our  shippers 
and  producers  could  certainly  be  secured  if  the  board  thus  created 
were  given  the  powers  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  will  appear  before  this  committee 
to-day  who  wants  to  submit  a  bid  in  South  America  for  cast-iron 
pipe  in  competition  with  manufacturers  in  England.  The  British 
manufacturers  have  the  coercive  influence  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  and  are  getting  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  present  rate.  The 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  is  a  British  corporation  ensaged  in 
trade  from  this  country  to  South  America,  will  not  quote  this  coni- 
pany  a  rate  at  all,  so  that  it  practically  means  we  will  be  shut  oat 
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from  competition  in  that  trade.  Such  a  condition  as  that  could  be 
corrected,  could  it  not? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  so. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  gentleman  will  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  think  that  presents  one  of  the  most  intensively  aggravating 
situations  which  have  been  called  to  my  attention. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  very  pertinent  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  our  shippers  are  trying  to  do  business  in  foreign 
countries,  where  we  have  to  ship  and  have  been  shipping  under  a 
foreign  fla^.  The  British  ship  favors  the. British  producer;  the 
German  ship  favors  the  German  producer;  and,  as  the  American 
producer  has  to  depend  on  British  or  German  ships  to  carry  his 
product,  they  discriminate  against  the  American  producer,  and  he 
"  gets  it  in  the  neck,"  metaphorically  speaking.  We  have  no  control 
whatever  over  them.  They  charge  any  rate  they  please  and  do  as 
they  please.  But  with  the  establishment  of  such  a  board  we  can  deal 
with  such  conditions  effectively. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  or  two  questions.  I  will  try  to 
make  them  brief.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  our 
vessels  were  not  given  the  same  treatment  in  foreign  ports  as  others 
were  given,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  without  foundation  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  said  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes.  However,  there  is  a  practice,  I  understand,  fol- 
lowed in  general 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  He  spoke,  as  I  recall, 
particularly  with  reference  to  port  dues  and  charges  of  that  char- 
acter. That  is  what  I  mean,  in  other  respects  I,  of  course,  do  not 
undertake  to  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  a  practice,  as  I  understand  it,  in  Germany  of 
quotihg  discriminatory  railway  rates  on  goods  imported  in  German 
vessels  under  the  rates  charged  on  goods  imported  in  other  vessels. 
Is  that  your  understanding? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  understand  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  that  discrimination, 
which  is  an  indirect  discrimination,  is  practiced  that  that  would  be 
one  of  the  things  this  shipping  board  would  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  to  our  Government,  or  propose  rules  under  their 
authority,  to  counterbalance  it  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you 
agree  with  me,  that  those  methods  of  indirect  discrimination  ought 
somehow,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  be  prevented. 

Secretary  McAroo.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  this  board,  hav- 
ing the  power  of  license,  and  so  forth,  can  exercise  a  very  potential 
influence  upon  those  questions;  because  if  they  discriminate  against 
our  vessels  we  could,  of  course,  retaliate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  question. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Retaliation  in  such  circumstances  is  very  fre- 
quently productive  of  the  right  results. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  only  recourse  is  to  retaliate 
it  certainly  would  be  justifiable  by  making  the  railroads  give  prefer- 
ential rates  on  goods  exported  in  our  ships,  would  it  not  ? 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  as  far  as  we  could  do  so.  I  think  that  one 
of  the  great  things  we  accomplish  by  this  bill  is  the  organization  of 
the  powers  of  our  own  people  with  respect  to  this  subject  and  the 
putting  of  those  organized  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  shipping  board 
which  can  find  out  what  the  particular  abuses  are  and  apply  all  the 
remedies  within  the  law ;  and  if  the  remedies  under  this  bill  prove  to 
be  inadequate,  they  can  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  addi- 
tional legislation. 

Mr.  JHardy.  In  other  words,  they  can  give  us  the  facts? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  exercise  all  of  those 
powers  which  I  think  are  beneficial. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  you  put  it  strongly 
^nd  clearly,  that  j^ou  are  in  favor  of  the  very  attitude  I  have  assumed 
from  time  to  time  before  this  committee,  that  in  your  opinion  those 
ships  that  are  owned  by  the  Government  under  this  bill  ought  to  be 
allowed  at  least  en  voyage  on  any  foreign-going  trip  to  touch  at  and 
carry  from  and  to  any  oi  our  coastwise  ports  passengers  and  freight! 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  they  have  that  power  anyway  so 
long  as  they  are  built  in  American  shipyards. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  regardless  of  whether  they  are  built  here  or 
not.  I  believe  that  these  vessels  which  are  built  and  acquired  by  the 
Government  under  our  flag,  and  owned  by  the  Government,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  touch  at  ports  intermediate  along  the  coast  and  to 
take  on  and  discharge  cargo  at  those  points. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  As  an  incident  to  their  foreign  commerce,  yes. 
But  I  think  there  is  another  advantage,  Mr.  Hardy ;  it  would  greatly 
stimulate  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  deep-sea  ships  if  in 
addition  to  saying  to  the  American  capitalist  that  he  can  Duy  his 
rfiip  wherever  he  pleases  and  put  it  under  our  flag,  you  will  also 
say  that  he  can  buy  that  ship  wherever  he  pleases  and  to  touch  at 
our  domestic  ports  as  a  part  of  his  foreign  voyage  and  to  take  on  and 
discharge  cargo  at  intermediate  ports,  as  an  incident  to  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  ship  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  give  a 
foreign-constructed  ship  the  same  access  to  the  coastwise  trade  that 
we  give  to  our  vessels  built  in  American  shipyards.  The  reason  for 
that  distinction,  in  my  opinion,  is  this,  that  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
country,  as  an  essential  part  of  naval  preparedness,  to  encourage, 
as  far  as  we  reasonably  may,  the  upbuilding  of  our  shipyards. 

My  own  judgment  is — I  am  not  a  shipbuilder  or  a  ship  operator, 
and  I  confess  I  know  very  little  about  the  problem  and  I  certainlv 
know  nothing  about  it  practically — ^but  as  a  result  of  my  studies  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  tena  very  much  more  to  the  building 
up  of  American  shipyards  to  have  these  vessels  of  forei^  construc- 
tion given  the  privilege  of  participating  in  our  coastwise  trade  as 
an  incident  to  their  foreign  voyages,  than  if  they  are  not  so  priv- 
ileged; because  the  more  vessels  our  people  own  and  operate  under 
the  American  flag  the  more  it  will  stimulate  shipbuilding  in  this 
country  and,  certainly,  ship  repairing  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  once  we  give  the  stimulus  of  the  world's  market  to  both  our  ship- 
owners and  our  shipbuilders,  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  ship- 
building field  exactly  what  we  have  done  in  many  other  fields  of 
American  endeavor,  to  build  cheaper  than  any  other  nation  on  earth 
can  build.     We  are  making    steel  and    other  structural   material 
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cheaper  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  elements  in  the  construction  of  cheap  ships.  I  believe  we 
can  do  in  the  shipbuilding  business  exactly  what  we  have  done  in 
the  automobile  business.  In  the  automobile  business  we  are  em- 
ploying to-day  the  highest  priced  labor  and  are  selling  automobiles 
in  competition  with  other  countries  all  over  the  world.  Nobody  can 
touch,  m  cost  of  production,  the  Ford  car,  and  yet  Ford  pays  the 
highest  wages  to  his  employees  that  are  paid  any  place  in  the  world. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  American  locomotives.  We  ship  them 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  competition  with  the  world.  We  do  the 
same  with  steel  rails  and  structural  steel.  The  only  reason  we  have 
not,  in  my  judgment,  developed  our  shipyard  facilities  and  resources 
before  is  because  we  have  pursued  a  narrow  policy  of  practically 
restricting  the  production  of  those  shipyards  to  our  coastwise  trade. 
Once  we  enter  upon  world  trade  and  get  a  great  merchant  marine, 
both  foreign  and  American  built,  the  American  shipyards  will  profit 
by  that  broader  and  wiser  policy  very  much  more  than  they  will  by 
the  narrow  policy  of  being  confined  to  the  construction  of  ships  used 
only  in  our  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  agree  perfectly  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  except  I 
go  a  little  further.  I  believe  if  these  ships  were  understood  to  be 
entitled  to  enter  into  our  foreign  or  coastwise  trade,  without  refer- 
ence to  where  they  were  built,  and  without  any  distinctions  between 
them,  that  every  ship  that  we  have  built  under  this  bill  in  the  com- 
petitive markets  of  the  world,  or  built  in  the  United  States  shipyards, 
in  starting  on  that  course  the  United  States  shipyards  would*  build 
ships  for  us  and  for  other  nations  as  cheaply  as  any  other  country  in 
the  world  could  do.  And  therefore,  while  the  suggestion  you  make 
is  eminently  desirable,  I  think  you  could  go  further  without  hurting 
any  of  the  interests  of  this  country. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  this,  Mr.  Hardy :  I  think  that  we  could 
afford  to  continue  the  advantage  to  our  shipyards  they  now  have  with 
respect  to  the  coastwise  trade,  for  the  time  oeing,  mo()ified  only  to  the 
extent  I  have  indicated.  And,  certainly,  we  can  take  the  next  step 
later  if  this  produces  a  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  am  more  than  willing  to  go  carefully. 

Secretary  McAnoo.  I  think  the  great  thin^  to-day  is  to  get  Ameri- 
can capital  more  largely  interested  in  the  shipping  field.  The  more 
American  capital  we  can  succeed  in  getting  invested  in  ships,  and  in 
the  operation  of  ships,  the  greater  benefit  it  is  going  to  be  to  the 
American  shipyards  and  the  more  the  American  shipyards  are  ^oing 
to  be  able  to  compete,  whether  the  American  shipyards  build  the 
original  ships  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  do  hope  our  committee  will  see  the  wisdom  of  going 
as  far  as  the  Secretary  suggests,  at  least. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  I  am  only  submitting  this  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee.  This  is  not  something  in  which  I 
am  trying  to  force  my  view  upon  you.  I  am  only  expressing  them 
for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Spanish  war  vessels  that  were  bought  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish- American  War  we  bought  without  much  care  as  to 
what  use  could  be  made  of  them,  only  we  had  to  have  something,  did 
we  not,  and  we  paid  any  price  t 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  Precisely.  We  were  not  prepared  in  any  way 
and  had  to  submit  to  any  extortion,  while  getting  makeshift  craft 
as  well. 

Mr.  Greene.  No  ;  we  were  not  prepared  in  any  way,  and  that  was 
supposed  to  be  a  great  calamity,  and  yet  proved  to  be  otherwise. 
But  we  had  not  anything  at  all,  and  we  bought  vessels  at  enormous 
prices  and  sold  them  at  very  low  prices  and  got  rid  of  them  because 
they  absolutely  should  not  have  been  purchased  except  of  necessity. 
In  this  case,  in  your  chance  to  purchase,  you  probably  would  have 
to  pay  very  exorbitant  prices  and  you  testified  that  you  thought  you 
would  have  to  pay  pretty  exorbitant  prices,  did  you  not,  if  you  can 
buv,  and  you  do  not  know  that  you  can  buy  any  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  Greene,  my  view  of  that  is  this:  This 
board  will  have  the  power  to  purchase  ships.  I  should  think  that  a 
board  of  this  character  would  be  intelligent  enough  not  to  buy  a 
ship  unless  it  can  buy  it,  whatever  the  price  might  be,  with  advan- 
tage to  the  country  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  be  utilized 
for  the  time  being  to  meet  an  emergency.  Now,  if  the  compensating 
advantages  were  adequate  it  would  be  justified  in  paying  a  high 
price  for  the  ship,  ana  if  they  were  not  1  think  the  board  certainly 
would  not  do  it.  It  is  most  important,  however,  that  some  organ- 
ized power  should  exist  here  to  deal  with  all  these  problems  as  they 
come  along.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  longer  this  European  war 
is  going  to  last.  Certainly  conditions  in  the  shipping  field  are  be- 
coming more  acute  every  day.  We  are  absolutely  and  utterly  un- 
prepared to  deal  with  any  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  since 
this  war  so  far  as  the  American  merchant  marine  is  concerned,  and 
we  have  taken  no  steps  since. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  many  of  the  subsidy  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  here  there  have  been  a  number  of  pro- 
visions made  for  merchant  vessels  as  naval  auxiliaries,  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  naval  authorities,  and  this  propo- 
sition put  into  this  bill  is  simply  enlarging  on  that  idea  that  has  here- 
tofore been  proposed  in  various  subsidy  bills. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  bills  to  which 
you  refer.  Of  course,  here  is  a  concrete  proposal  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  spend  $50,000,000  in  creating  naval  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  they  would  not  spend  the  $50,000,000  for  naval 
auxiliaries,  but  the  vessels  would  go  into  trade  and  everything  else. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  simply  explaining  that  here  is  a  concrete 
proposal,  so  far  as  this  bill  goes,  to  expend  that  much  money  to  do 
something  toward  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine  that  will  also 
be  adaptable  to  naval  auxiliary  uses  in  time  of  need,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent we  will  provide  a  small  percentage  of  what  the  Navy  might  re- 
quire in  an  emergency.    We  certainly  can  be  sure  of  that  much. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  our  subsidy  bills  we  had  a  very  limited  sum,  very 
much  less  than  proposed  in  this  bill,  and  very  much  less  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  it  will  mean  in  the  future,  and  yet  those  bills"  were  consid- 
ered outrageously  extravagant  and  wild,  to  spend  money  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  provided  for  about  15  or  16 
ships,  with  an  expenditure  of  from  three  to  five  millions  a  year. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand:  but  it  was  to  aid  something  else.  It 
was  not  to  build  ships  entirely,  but  it  was  to  aid  the  people  in  the 
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trade  and  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  in  the 
American  foreign  shipping  as  we  find  now  disadvantages;  and  this 
is  an  attempt  to  put  the  Government  in  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  will  have  money  enough  to  do  this  which  an  individual 
might  not  do,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  nations. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  My  view  of  that  is  this.  Mr.  Greene:  We  have 
hugged  the  hoary-headed  delusion  or  dogma  lor  many  years  that  we 
can  not  construct  and  operate  a  ship  uncfer  the  American  flag  profit- 
ably. This  is  like  a  great  many  other  dogmas  which  get  the  sanctity 
of  hoariness  and  in  time  come  to  be  commonly  accepted.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  greatest  things  this  shipping  board  can  do,  if  au- 
thorized and  given  the  means  to  build  a  fleet,  will  be  to  demonstrate 
by  the  actual  construction  of  vessels  that  we  can  produce  a  type  of 
ship — ^and  I  am  confident  that  we  can  do  so-^which  can  be  built  in  an 
American  shipyard  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the  world  and  can  be 
operated  with  high-priced  American  labor  cheaper  than  anywhere 
in  the  world.  That  is  due  to  various  causes,  not  only  because  we  have 
American  genius  and  skill  to  do  it  but  because  we  produce  the  struc- 
tural material  that  goes  into  the  ^p  cheaper  than  anybody  else  can 
do  it.  I  believe  the  Government  can  demonstrate  by  developing  a 
standard  type  of  car^o  vessel  that  we  can  accomplish  just  that  result. 

Now,  that  assumption  is  based  upon  another  great  advantage  that 
this  country  has  in  the  form  of  the  fuel-oil  supply.  We  have  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  of  the  world,  and  I  think  that  the 
types  of  the  future,  the  types  that  are  going  to  give  us  dominion  over 
the  seas,  are  just  the  types  which  American  genius  and  enterprise 
and  material  can  construct  and  operate  with  the  cheap  fuel  oil  so 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  us  by  nature. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  necessity  for  governmental  demonstration  of 
such  things  at  times.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  conversation 
I  had  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  told  me  a  number  of  extraordinary  facts  about  the 
value  of  governmental  agency  in  demonstrating  the  usefulness  of 
certain  things  to  the  people  of  this  country.  ISome  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  the  cow 
tick  could  be  eradicated  without  injury  to  the  animal.  That  is  a 
very  serious  injury  to  the  farmers  of  the  country — ^the  cow  tick. 
These  could  be  destroyed  by  the  very  simple  process  of  immersing 
the  cow  in  a  vat  containing  a  chemical  fluid.  The  farmers  had  the 
notion  that  their  cows  would  be  poisoned,  or  that  the  flow  of  the  milk 
from  the  cow  would  cease,  if  subjected  to  this  process.  In  some  cases 
where  vats  were  established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  they 
were  blown  up  by  dynamite,  and  in  other  places  employees,  who  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  process,  were  mobbed ;  but  that  finally, 
after  some  time,  they  succeeded  in  convincing  the  farmers  by  actual 
demonstrations  that  the  cow  tick  could  be  eradicated  without  injury 
to  the  animal,  and  it  has  resulted  in  enormous  benefit  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  hog  cholera.  He  said  that  the  mortality 
in  hog  cholera  was  something  like  29  per  cent  in  three  typical 
counties,  which  he  mentioned  to  me.  When  the  hog  cholera  serum 
was  developed  the  Government  tried  to  get  the  farmers  to  use  it, 
but  they  would  not  do  it,  and  finally  the  Government  had  to  make 
actual  demonstrations  itself.    In  the  three  counties  in  question  by 
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the  use  of  the  serum  they  reduced  the  mortality  from  29  per  cent  to 
1.7  per  cent.  The  growth  of  the  stock  has  enormously  increased  in 
those  counties,  all  of  which,  of  course,  is  a  great  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country. 

Now,  if  the  Government  had  not  exercised  its  acency  of  demonstra- 
tion in  these  cases  we  might  still  be  just  as  backward.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  demonstrate  the  same  thing  in  the  shipping  field,  the 
same  as  the  demonstrations  we  are  making  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  many  scientific  directions  and  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  have  proven  so  beneficial  to  the  country. 

And  so  I  think  by  the  construction  of  these  naval  auxiliaries  that 
we  must  have  for  the  American  Navy,  at  least  for  effective  prepared- 
ness, we  will  make  demonstrations  to  American  capital  that  will 
result  in  inducing  very  much  larger  investments  in  shipping  enter- 
prises than  we  have  had  before. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

STATEHENT  OF  HON.  WnXIAH  0.  MoADOO— Continued. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  referred  to  the  hoary-headed  proposition  of  the 
people  who  advocate  subsidy.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  first 
session  of  the  Congress  that  I  was  here  we  passed  a  subsidy  bill  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  passed. 
It  failed  in  the  Senate,  near  the  close  of  the  session..  Since  then 
we  have  come  within  one  vote  of  passing  it  again  in  the  House,  after 
it  had  passed  the  Senate. 

Now,  imder  those  propositions  of  subsidy,  I  want  to  make  plain 
to  you  it  was  not  proposed  to  build  the  vessels  but  to  render  aid  to 
men  who  were  in  the  trade  and  who  understood  it  to  open  up  mail 
lines.  That  is  what  we  subsidized;  we  subsidized  the  mail  lines. 
The  act  of  1891  is  still  in  existence.  We  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
tend that ;  we  have  tried  several  times  to  extend  it  and  could  not  do  it 
If  we  could  have  extended  this  mail  act  of  1891, 1  think  the  proposi- 
tion would  have  been  hoary  headed.  I  can  see,  for  instance,  why  you 
regard  it  as  hoary  headed,  because  probably  you  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  that  line,  because  you  start  in  in  the  first  place  not  be- 
lieving in  it,  and  consequently  you  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  it 

Now,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  meat  in  this  situation,  although 
I  do  not  believe  in  it,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  meat  of  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Let  me  correct  vou  just  there.  I  did  not  refer 
to  subsidies  as  being  hoary  headed,  although  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
not  have  been  an  incorrect  charge. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thought  that  was  your  statement. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  referred  to  the  hoary  dogma  that  American 
ships  coula  not  be  operated  profitably  under  our  laws;  that  is  what 
I  was  driving  at.    I  think  it  is  merely  a  dogma  and  a  fear. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  will  agree  with  you  in  this  point:  That  if  our 
yards  could  have  had  the  advantage  of  building  vessels  to  a  large 
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extent,  thev  could  have  perfected  them  and  standardized  them  and 
therefore  they  could  build  them  a  great  deal  ch#per.  But  one  great 
difficulty  with  that  is  that  while  we  have  the  talent  to  do  it,  while 
we  only  build  a  vessel  at  a  time  we  do  not  enlarge ;  but  when  we  do 
enlarge,  why  we  will  accomplish  something. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Douglas:  Mr.  Douglas  was  formerly  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  served  here  with  a  great  deal  of  ability;  and 
he  has  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  actively  engaged  in  the  shipping 
business.  As  I  understood  you,  you  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
correct  in  his  statement,  but  I  should  assume  that  a  man  of  his  stand- 
ing in  the  business  world  would  be  pretty  near  correct  on  anything 
he  stated  in  regard  to  the  merchant  marine,  because  he  has  had  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  it  both  here  and  abroad,  having  made  it  his  busi- 
ness and  gotten  his  living  out  of  shipping. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  referred  to  his  one  statement  onlv,  where  I 
thought  he  might  be  incorrect ;  but  as  to  that,  I  said  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  exporter,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  had 
any  experience  in  operating  ship  lines,  Mr.  Greene. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no ;  not  in  operating  ship  lines. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Ijet  me  correct  you  again  only  to  the  extent 
of  making  clear  what  I  said  about  Mr.  Douglas.  He  made  a  state- 
ment, as  I  understood  him,  that  there  was  a  discrimination  in  the 
matter  of  port  charges  and  in  the  treatment  of  American  vessels 
when  they,  entered  British  ports.    At  least,  he  said  he  thought  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  heard  so,  myself. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  he  made  it  as  an  absolute  state- 
ment of  fact;  but  he  said  there  was  a  violation  of  our  treaties  if 
that  was  being  done.  I  said  if  that  was  so,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
he  was  incorrect  about  it,  then  the  powers  this  board  could  exercise 
would  enable  them  to  correct  such  practices. 

Mr.  Greece.  You  could  do  that  without  a  shipping  board,  if 
there  was  a  violation  of  a  treaty. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Certainly ;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  whether 
treaties  are  violated  or  not,  if  there  were  unjust  discriminations,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  against  our  shipping  in  other  ports,  wherever  they 
may  be,  then  I  thiidc  the  powers  this  board  would  have  would  enable 
them,  through  the  processes  of  retaliation  and  otherwise,  to  compel 
fair  treatment.    We  could  retaliate  against  their  vessels,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  notice  you  quoted  from  a  speech  of  the  president 
of  the  Southern  Railway  and  you  thought  his  propositions  were  very 
good  in  regard  to  extending  our  foreign  trade  and  that  running 
foreign  vessels  in  connection,  with  the  railroads  you  thought  would 
help  to  build  up  a  foreign  trade.  It  would  almost  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  run  them  in  connection  with  the  railroads,  would  it  not, 
to  build  up  a  foreign  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful.  I  think  this 
board  ought  to  have  the  power,  as  the  bill  gives  it,  to  meet  these 
problems  and  deal  with  them  effectively  as  they  are  presented.  The 
extent  to  which  the  board  may  exercise  these  powers  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  xonditions  and  issues  in  the  cases  presented  to  them. 
My  argument,  Mr.  Greene,  is  in  favor  of  giving  a  body  of  this  char- 
acter adequate  power  to  investigate  and  deal  with  these  conditions 
as  they  arise. 
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Mr.  Greene.  Mi^ht  it  not  also  be  an  advantage  to  do  the  same  for 
the  domestic  trade^  The  domestic  trade  is  certainly  more  valuable 
and  more  extensive  than  any  foreign  trade  has  been  or  ever  can  be. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  We  do  regulate  rates  now  for  the  domestic 
trade. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know — ^but  not  to  hamper  the  domestic  trade  and  to 
allow  vessels  and  railroads  to  be  interested,  I  mean — ^whether  or  not 
that  was  an  unwise  proposition  to  separate  the  steamships  from  the 
railroads. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  In  what  respect  t 

Mr.  Greene.  I  mean  to  say  in  the  Panama  Canal  act,  lines  like  the 
Fall  Kiver  Line  steamers  that  have  been  running  from  my  State  ever 
since  1847  and  with  a  ereat  deal  of  success,  which  are  owned  by 
some  stockholders  who  also  own  stock  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
.&  Hartford  Bailroad.  I  think  there  is  a  proposition  coming  up^I 
think  the  hearing  is  fixed  for  the  20th  day  of  February — of  allowing 
the-  through  delivery  of  merchandise  on  those  steamers,  rather  than 
to  separate  them,  as  provided  in  the  Panama  Canal  act— allowing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  do  that.  What  would  be  your 
view  of  that? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  the  question  of  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is  the  point  of  your  question.  That  is  a  question  of 
policy  upon  which 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  involved  in  this  prop- 
osition. The  question  is  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise,  to  have  the 
Fall  River  Line  steamers,  which  have  been  running  since  1847,  in 
connection  with  the  railroads,  and  which  were  built  for  the  purpose 
of  making  business  for  the  railroad — ^that  is  what  they  were  built 
for  in  1847,  the  railroad  having  been  started  in  1845,  to  my  knowl- 
edge; I  saw  it  myself,  although  when  I  first  came  here  tnere  was 
no  railroad  between  Ohio  and  New  York,  when  I  came  in  there  in 
1844,  and  I  came  by  stage.  The  railroad  was  built  in  1845  and 
opened  the  steamship  line  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  building 
of  that  railroad,  they  having  built  the  steamship  line  for  making 
through  traffic  from  Boston,  and  it  has  been  continued  ever  since 
with  great  success,  but  which,  under  the  unwisdom  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act,  was  driven  out  of  business. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  specific 
controversy  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion  on  it.  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  look  into  it.  But  I  think  you  will  recall  this,  Mr. 
Greene,  that  the  Panama  Canal  act  was  in  large  part  enacted  as  a 
result  of  petitions  and  the  insistance  of  chambers  of  commerce  all 
along  the  Pacific  coast  to  separate  competitive  steamship  lines  from 
competitive  railroad  lines. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  is  not  a  competitive  railroad  line;  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  not  a  competitive  railroad  line. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  understand.  But  that  is  a  question  I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  examine  particularly,  I  mean  the  New  Haven^s 
position,  so  I  do  not  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  calamity  to  my  own 
State  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  railroad  and  steamship  interests  to 
have  that  go  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Greene,  pardon  m/B  a  moment;  did  you  say  you 
saw  that  railroad  started  in  1844? 
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Mr.  Greene.  In  1845. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  saw  it  then? 

Mr.  Greei^e.  I  did,  sir.  I  saw  James  K.  Polk  in  1847  and  I  have 
never  seen  but  one  other  Democratic  President,  and  that  is  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  He  makes  up  for  a  great  deal,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Greene.  He  has  got  to  fill  up  all  that  vacancy  from  1847  up 
to  this  time,  because  I  never  knew  there  was  a  Democratic  President, 
by  actual  knowledge,  except  James  K.  Polk  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  as  to  whether  this  provision 
that  you  had  about  this  proposition  that  was  so  attractive  in  the 
speech  of  the  president  of  the  Southern  Eailway — whether  that 
would  be  antagonistic  to  the  Panama  Canal  act? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  not.  I  should  not  think  so,  because  if 
that  was  ever  done  at  all  it  would  be  done  under  the  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  shipping  board,  acting 
jointly. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  not  this  provision  that  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Railway  suggested  be  a  sort  of  a  limited  subsidy;  that  is, 
it  would  act  as  a  subsidy — act  .as  an  advantage  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Greene.  Given  to  foreign  shipping. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  would  not  help  foreign  shipping;  it  would 
simply  enable  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  producers 
to  compete  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  by  getting  equal  freight 
rates  with  their  competitors — or  perhaps  better  freight  rates  than 
their  competitors — when  they  can  not  compete  at  all  now.  It  is  an 
economic  question  for  you  gentlemen  to  consider,  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  adopt  the  policy  of  putting  our  merchants,  farmers,  pro- 
ducers, and  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  compete  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  through  transportation  facilities  equal,  at  least, 
to  those  of  their  foreign  rivals.  And,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr. 
Harrison  did  not  suggest  this  provision  m  the  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  He  happened  to  make  this  speech  of  which  I 
knew  nothmg  until  it  was  published  in  the  papers;  and  just  because 
it  was  the  view  of  a  man  who  has  ideas  about  such  matters,  I  pre- 
sented it  to  the  committee  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman.  That  provision  was  in  the  bill  long  before  he 
made  the  speech? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  notice  the  chairman  suggested  that  he  had  had 
some  communications  from  Seattle  about  wanting  to  regulate  their 
terminals,  and  so  on.  Would  you  make  this  bill  cover  every  complaint 
that  everybodv  made  and  ^et  up  a  bill  that  will  take  up  all  of  the 
complaints  of  everybody  m  regard  to  shipping  throughout  the 
country  ?  • 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  this  board  ought  to  have  the  power, 
of  course,  to  investigate  complaints. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  the  bill — ^preparing  the  bill  and 
making  a  specific  attempt  to  cover  those  complaints  by  the  bill 
itself? 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  bill  itself,  as  drawn,  gives  this 
shipping  board  power  to  investigate  complaints  of  that  character 
now. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  these  people  who,  for  instance,  are  dissatisfied 
with  conditions  and  write  to  the  chairman;  what  dp  you  think  of 
having  this  bill  amended  to  cover  those  specific  complaints — or  would 
you  leave  that  to  the  shipping  board? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  bill  gives  the  shipping  board  suf- 
ficient power  to  consider  complaints  of  that  character ;  if  it  does  not, 
it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  it  that  power.  There  ought  to  be 
a  forum  to  which  the  people  of  the  country,  farmers,  shippers,  and 
merchants,  may  resort  for  the  purpose  of  having  important  matters 
affecting  shipping  and  foreign  commerce  investigated  and  deter- 
mined. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Greene, 
this  bill  gives  the  shipping  board  the  same  power  in  reference  to 
water-borne  commerce  tnat  is  now  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  reference  to  our  railroad  commerce, 

Mr.  Greene.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  too. 
The  banks  thought  at  first  they  would' not  come  in,  but  they  had  to  or 
else  ^o  out  of  business.  Now,  we  do  not  want  to  put  shippers  in  this 
position  who  have  been  struggling  to  build  up  a  shipping  trade  and 
who  have  done  so — ^we  do  not  want  to  put  them  out  or  busmess. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Oh,  no;  the  bill  will  not  do  that.  I  think  it 
will  do  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  glad  jou  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  shippers  are  in  favor  of  that  section  of  the 
bill,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  gives  that 
its  unqualified  approval. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  that  body, 
although  I  was  a  delegate  at  its  last  session  and  listened  to  every- 
thing I  could.  I  know  my  friend  Hardy  has  always  been  a  very 
strong  advocate  of  having  foreign-built  snips  used  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  you  have  suggested  that. 
Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  that  question  of  granting  American 
registry  to  those  foreign-built  ships  was  being  considered  there  was 
a  proposition  brought  up  in  the  conference  on  that  bill  whereby  there 
was  an  attempt  to  allow  those  foreign-built  ships  to  enter  our  coast- 
wise trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  did  not  suggest  it;  ho,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  did  not? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this,  if  that  conference  report  had 
been  adopted  by  Congress  it  would  have  been  worth  more  to  our 
American  merchant  marine  than  any  legislation  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Government;  but  the  shipping  trust  did  their  best  to  defeat 
it,  because  il  was  against  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  concerned  in  the  shipping  trust  in  any  way 
on  earth,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  defeat  it.  And  I  am  not  interested 
and  have  never  owned  a  ship  or  stock  in  a  vessel  in  my  life  and  am 
not  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  shipping  trust;  but  at  the  conference 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  defeat  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  were  a  member  of  that  conference  com- 
mittee and  so  was  I  and,  if  you  recall,  I  was  the  one  that  suggested 
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what  was  done;  because  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  provided 
that  these  foreign-built  ships  might  be  used  in  the  inter-coastal  trade. 
We  agreed  that  that  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  to  avoid  that  con- 
dition, in  the  conference  committee  we  agreed  that  foreign-built 
ships,  if  they  applied  for  American  registry,  that  is,  were  owned  by 
American  citizens,  and  if  application  was  made  for  American  reg- 
istry within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  might  be  ad- 
mitted and  utilized  in  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade. 
Mr.   Greene.  I  got  my  information  as  to  the  disaster  in  that 

Eroposition  from  a  very  prominent  Democrat,  then  a  Member  of  the 
louse  and  now  holding  a  very  high  appointment  under  President 
Wilson,  who  met  me  that  very  day  and  gave  me  the  greatest  basis 
that  I  could  possibly  have  for  making  opposition  to  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this,  that  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact ; 
I  do  not  care  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know  the  propof^tion  went  through  th^  committee, 
but  it  failed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  ana  it  had  the  support  of  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  who  was  a  member  of  the  conference  committee. 

(After  discussion.) 

Proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  quite  through  with  my  questions  yet.  In 
the  construction  of  those  vessels  under  subsidy  we  intended  to  con- 
jtruct  approximated  1,000,000  tons  with  that  subsidy  of  $5,000,000 
a  year;  we  proposed  to  build  up  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping, 
and  that  that  would  give  the  loundation.  We  did  not  propose  to 
build  $5,000,000  worth  of  vessels  with  that  subsidy ;  we  proposed  to 
take  men  who  were  skilled  in  the  shipping  industry  ana  wno  were 
interested  in  the  shipping  industry,  possibly  owned  ships  in  the  ship- 
ping industry,  and  this  subsidy  was  to  aid  them  to  overcome  the 
advantages  which  foreign  shipping  and  foreign  shipowners  obtained 
from  their  Governments,  and  to  enable  them  to  capture  not  only  our 
mail  facilities,  but  everything  else.  It  was  with  tne  purpose  or  try- 
ing to  overcome  that.  NoWj  it  seems  to  me  that  was  a  very  much  dif- 
ferent proposition  than  to  imagine  we  could  build  15  or  16  vessels. 
We  expected  to  get  at  least  1,000,000  tons  out  of  it  and  probably 
would  have  done  it  by  that  assistance. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  that 
would  have  happened  or  not,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  bill 
yon  speak  of. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is  going  to  happen,  but  you 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  you  think. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  know  this,  Mr.  Greene,  that  if  you  try  sub- 
sidy there  is  no  assurance  that  you  will  get  specific  results.  You 
may  hope  to  get  them,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  it  is 
very  much  better  for  the  American  people  to  use  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  given  to  private  shipowners  as  subsidies  in  the 
construction  of  needed  naval  auxiliaries — vessels  which  would  be 
owned  by  the  American  people  and  used  for  their  protection  in  case 
of  war  and  for  the  builcUng  up  of  their  commerce  in  time  of  peace. 
A  subsidy  is  simply  a  grant  of  bonuses  from  the  Treasury;  it  is  a 

Ereminm  on  inefficiency.    But  with  $50,000,000  given  to  the  shipping 
oard  it  can  actually  build  vessels  for  specific  needs.    We  know  that 
the  exercise  of  that  power  will  produce  certain  results;  we  know 
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that  the  board  can  and  will  build  ships  with  that  money  which  will 
constitute  suitable  and  needed  naval  auxiliaries  and  be  available  for 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  This  plan  assures  a  very 
*  definite  and  concrete  result  as  against  a  merely  speculative  result 
if  we  offer  subsidies. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  would  not  anticipate  this  will  be  limited  to 
$50,000,000,  would  you  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  certainly  limited  to  $50,000,000  so  far 
as  the  authority  of  this  board  to  construct  vessels  is  concerned.  As 
I  have  already  explained,  I  think  that  this  board  can  demonstrate 
that  a  type  of  vessel  can  be  built  which  will  be  so  economical  in 
operation — and  I  am  speaking  particularly  with  reference  to  cargo 
units,  which  are  the  most  important  things  for  our  commerce — ^that 
American  capital  will  be  encouraged  to  engage  more  largely  in 
shipping  enterprises,  with  advantage  to  itseli  and  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  Aside  from  the  fleet  of  vessels  the  $50,000,000  will 
provide  the  stimulus  to  shipping  enterprises  should  be  great. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  Why 
are  these  vessels  that  you  might  lease  or  buy  privileged  to  engage  in 
the  Porto  Rican  trade?  It  is  now  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  why 
should  that  be  allowed? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Vessels  built,  as  the  bill  provides,  in  our  own 
shipyards? 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  not  United  States  vessels;  that  is,  foreign-built 
vessels.  Does  not  this  bill  provide  that  in  the  Porto  Eican  trade  you 
can  use  these  vessels  you  happen  to  buy,  from  whatever  source  you 
happen  to  buy  them? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  that  is  true.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  service  to  our  outlying  possessions  is  very  poor  and  in- 
adequate. Governor  Yaeger,  of  Porto  Rico,  called  on  me  not  long 
ago  and  explained  the  imperative  need  of  increased  shipping  facili- 
ties for  Porto  Rico.  I  think  that  vessels  of  this  character  operating, 
for  instance,  to  South  America  ought  certainly  to  be  permitted  to 
touch  at  Porto  Rico  on  tiie  way  down  and  back.  I  think  it  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  this  country  to  build  up  its  commercial  interests 
with  Porto  Rico  and  to  strengthen  our  influence  and  hold  upon  that 
island,  which  is  one  of  our  very  important  possessions.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  these  vessels  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch  at  the 
ports  of  our  outlying  possessions,  and  I  can  see  advantage  in  every 
way  if  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  that  would  affect  the  coastwise  trade,  and 
that  will  be  rather  hoary-headed,  having  lasted  since  1879.  It  is 
quite  a  long  time  that  that  has  been  established  without  attack. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  more  we  can  develop  and  build  up  Porto 
Kico — and  that  rests  primarily  upon  transportation  now — the  more 
the  coastwise  trade  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  it.  The  industries  of 
Porto  Rico  and  her  productive  capacity  have  been  very  much  limited, 
Gov.  Yeager  tells  me,  by  lack  of  ocean  transportation. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  all. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  I  sent  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  resolution 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  on  this  very 
subject  of  shipping  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  put  it  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  are  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission that  is  created  here  to  be  paid?  Are  they  to  be  paid  from 
the  profits  of  operating  these  ships  or  out  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  My  idea  is  that  the  commission's  expenses 
ought,  like  other  Government  boards,  to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  could  not  find  that  very  clearly  from  the  bill; 
it  rather  appeared  to  me  that  would  follow,  but  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  bill. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
pro\'ide  it,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Saunders,  That  expense  would  approximate,  T  suppose,  some- 
thing like  $75,000  or  $100,000  a  year;  that  would  be  borne  by  the 
general  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Government, 
like  any  other  Government  board  or  commission. 

Mr.  Saunders.  This  corporation  that  is  to  be  created,  with  the 
machinery  that  goes  along  with  that,  and  with  the  salaries.  Those 
expenses  would  be  paid  how  ? 

secretary  McAdoo.  Of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  paid  from  the  operation  of  the  ships  that 
they  would  run  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  from  the  operations  of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Or  from  the  general  trade? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  They  would  be  paid,  of  course,  from  the  op- 
erations of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  how  this  shipping  would 
be  utilized.  When  the  Government  issues  these  bonds,  there  would 
be  fifty  millions  of  them  covering  whatever  rate  of  interest  is  pre- 
scribed, which  of  course  the  Government  will  have  to  meet,  and  it 
will  have  $50,000,000  worth  of  miscellaneous  ships.  Now,  looking 
at  those  ships  the  same  as  you  would  if  you  were  a  private  capitalist 
owning  them,  how  much  in  the  way  of  lease  would  you  have  to  derive 
from  those  ships  in  order  to  protect  your  capital  or  your  investment? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  you  leased  them  all,  if  you  leased  the  en- 
tire number  of  ships,  assuming  that  the  bonds  bore  3  per  cent  inter- 
est, you  would  have  to  charge  3  per  cent  to  cover  the  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  it  is  then  a  question  of  how  much  the  board  will  ask  for 
depreciation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  having  that  in  mind. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  usual  allowance  I  think  in  the  merchant 
marine  is  5  per  cent  for  depreciation.  Am  I  right  about  that,  Capt. 
Bertholf? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Four  or  five  per  cent. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  different  steamship  companies  determine 
that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  much  would  you  carry  against  the  loss  of  the 
ship  or  ships?     Five  per  cent  would  not  cover  that? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No.  I  think  that  insurance  would,  of  course, 
be  required  by  the  board.  The  ships  would  have  to  be  insured  at 
whatever  that  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  want  to  know,  having  reference  expressly 
to  the  business  world,  some  reasonably  approximate  sum  that  would 
cover  all  of  that. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  4  or  5  per  cent  for  depreciation 
would  be  sufficient.  But  I  am  not  really  familiar  with  marine  in- 
surance rates,  as  to  how  much,  in  normal  times,  would  be  sufficient. 
I  would  not  think  it  would  be  a  large  amount ;  perhaps  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  About  V  per  cent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  would  run  nearer  10  per  cent  instead  of  1. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Ten  per  cent  for  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes.    I  have  been  in  the  insurance  business  since  1878. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Greene. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  investigated  that,  and  I  think  it  would  be  5 
per  cent. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Say  8  per  cent,  then. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Five  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  3  per  cent  to 
cover  interest  on  bonds;  that  would  be  16  per  cent  on  the  $50,000,000, 
as  a  business  proposition,  that  you  would  have  to  lease  those  ships 
for. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Saunders.  The  insurance,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  shipowner  or  the  ship  opera- 
tor. No  matter  whether  he  leased  or  bought  the  ship,  he  would  nave 
to  pay  it.  The  depreciation  cost,  however,  is  6et  aside  anyway.  Now, 
if  the  Government  was  only  trying  to  get  out  even  on  a  lease,  it  could 
do  that  by  having  an  amount  of  rental  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
8  per  cent  on  those  bonds,  on  the  cost  of  the  ship — ^the  bonds  issued 
against  the  ship. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  the  question  I  propounded.  Would  the 
Government,  having  in  mind  $50,000,000  worth  of  ships  and  that 
$50,000,000  worth  of  bonds — what  rental  on  that  investment  would 
it  have  to  charge  in  order  to  make  itself  secure  to  provide  against 
loss  and  to  provide  against  depreciation  and  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
return  of  those  ships  in  time? 

.  Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  if  the  bonds  bore  3  per  cent  the  basis 
of  the  lease  ought  to  be  at  least  3  per  cent  for  the  Government  to 
break  even.  Then  there  should  be  a  provision  in  the  lease  for,  say, 
4  or  5  per  cent  for  depreciation,  whatever  this  board  may  think  suf- 
ficient; and  then,  of  course,  the  lessees  of  the  vessel  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  vessel  insured  at  whatever  rate  that  might  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  would  have  to  be  included  as  part  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  Government? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  would  have  to  be  included  as  a  part  of 
the  arrangement  with  the  Government;  yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  by  the  time  he  has  done  that,  would  not  this 
lessee  be  leasing  those  Government  ships  at  practically  the  same  cost 
that  it  would  be  to  lease  any  other  ships?  . 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Wouldn't  it  be? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  necessarily.  I  think  that  he  would  prob- 
ably have  to  pay  more  to  private  constructors  of  vessels,  because 
they  in  turn  might  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest    The  Gov- 
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emment^s  credit  would  enable  him  probably  to  get  an  advantage 
there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  difference  would  only  be  with  respect  to  the 
interest  on  the  main  capital  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Mainly  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Practically,  then,  there  would  not  be  much  differ- 
ence between  the  average  man  who  wanted  to  go  into  the  shipping 
business  and  wanted  to  lease  a  ship  for  tramp  purposes  in  leasing 
that  ship  from  this  other  owner  of  the  ship,  or  leasing  from  the 
Government;  there  would  be  no  great  difference?  I  have  in  mind, 
of  course,  the  difference  in  the  interest  on  the  $50,000,000. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  advantage  to  the  Government  is  this, 
primarily  it  creates  needed  vessels  for  naval  reserve  purposes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  had  that  in  mind. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  a  verv  important  point  and  I  would  like 
to  reimpress  it  so  that  it  can  be  kept  in  mind,  that  we  do  create,  by 
this  means  a  percentage  of  efficient  naval  auxiliaries  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  Navy.  And  we  also,  by  this  means,  create  a  part  of 
the  naval-reserve  personnel,  which  is  very  essential  to  the  Navy. 
Now,  that  being  accomplished  as  the  primary  purpose,  then  incident- 
ally we  can  use  these  ships  in  commerce  with  the  advantage  to  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  lose  sight  at  all  of  those  factors;  but  I  was 
just  looking  at  it  now  on  the  commercial  side  and  endeavoring  to 
find  out,  on  the  commercial  side  of  this  operation,  what  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  business  man,  so  to  speak,  woula  have  to  charge  in  the  way 
of  leases  for  its  ships.  And  I  believe  except  for  this  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  carried  on  the  $50,000,000  it  is  about  agreed  that 
the  factors  would  be  about  the  same  and  the  charges  would  not  be 
essentially  different. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  the  difference  would  be  chiefly  in  the 
interest  rate  on  the  original  cost  of  investment,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  having  that  in  mind,  what  would  be  the  in- 
ducement to  a  man  who  simply  wishes  to  go  into  a  maritime  enter- 
prise to  rent  his  ships  from  the  Government?  Of  course,  the  im- 
pression has  been  created  that  capital  is  just  contumaciously  refusing 
to  go  into  the  deep-seas  trade.  I  take  it  that  capital  is  just  as  willing 
to  make  money  in  the  deep-seas  trade  as  in  any  other  business,  and 
capital  will  only  take  hold  of  a  Government  ship  with  a  view  to 
operating  it  as  a  tramp  or  as  part  of  an  established  line  and  with 
the  idea  that  it  will  be  remunerative  as  a  going  business;  and  now, 
so  far  as  we  have  gone,  what  is  there  that  would  induce  a  man  seeking 
to  operate  a  tramp  ship  on  the  high  seas  to  lease  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  against  leasing  from  another  owner? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  chance  is  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  his 
ship  a  little  cheaper  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  interest  rate, 
and  get  the  best  type  of  vessel  and  get  it  quickly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Is  that  all  you  can  figure  out  that  will  operate  as 
an  inducement? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  chiefly  that,  so  far  as  actual  results  go. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
what  are  supposed  to  be  handicaps  against  American  capital  taking 
up  this  business? 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  would  be  enough,  then,  to  make  capital  take 
*up  this  business?  If  that  difference  in  the  interest  rate  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  handicap,  what  else  is  there  on  the  business 
side  that  would  overcome  that  handicap? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  believe  that  Ihere  is  any  handicap. 
As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  think  that  capital  has  not  gone 
into  American  shipping  because  it  has  been  able  to  employ  itself  in 
other  dii'ections  more  profitably  than  in  the  shipping  field;  and  its 
attention  has  not  been  directed  so  much  to  shipping  enterprises  for 
that  reason.  We  have  had  a  rapidly  developing  country  and  there 
have  been  greater  and  more  attractive  opportunities  for  capital  in 
other  directions.  But  I  think  the  time  is  coming,  if  it  is  not  here  now, 
when  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade,  the  need  and  the  importance 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  is  going  to  be  so  imperative  that  interest  b 
going  to  be  stimulated  in  shipping  enterprises.  By  building  these 
ships  as  naval  auxiliaries  the  Government  can  contribute  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  for  commercial  purposes  by  leasing  or  selling 
these  ships  or  operating  them  through  a  corporation,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  to  that  extent  this  naval  auxiliary  will  be  a  decided  help 
to  our  commerce.  At  the  same  time  this  board  can,  I  believe,  demon- 
strate conclusively  to  capital  a  fact  which  I  think  has  deterred  Ameri- 
can capital  from  engaging  in  the  shipping  business  heretofore,  viz: 
That  a  type  of  vessel  can  be  produced  in  this  country  which  can  be 
operated  at  a  profit  with  American  labor.  With  that  demonstration, 
and  especially  with  the  other  provisions  in  this  bill — ^the  other  favor- 
able factors  m  the  bill — ^I  think  it  will  tend  to  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  in  American  merchant  vessels. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  believe  you  used  the  figure  that  just  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  show  the  farmers  how  to  dip  their  ox  so  as  to  kill  the 
tick,  that  the  Government  now  would  have  to  show  the  ship  people 
how  to  operate  on  the  high  seas  so  as  to  make  a  profit  in  that  venture. 
Don't  you  think  the  difference  in  that  is  that  in  the  other  instance  the 
Government  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  scientific  way  to  deal 
with  ticks  than  the  farmers  did  |  and  that  in  this  particular  instance 
the  shipping  world  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  know  fully 
as  much  about  the  opportunities  of  profit  in  the  operation  of  mer- 
chant ships  as  the  United  States  Government  does? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Saunders.  I  have 
an  idea  that  private  capital  thus  far  has  not  been  willing  to  embark 
upon  certain  experiments  which  I  think  the  Government  could  make 
very  successfully.    And  I  think  that  through  that  means 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  order  to  do  that,  though,  it  would  have  to  op- 
erate those  ships  as  a  Government  proposition  ?  I  understood  you,  in 
the  early  portion  of  your  testimony,  to  say  you  did  not  think  the 
Government  would  have  to  operate  those  ships  as  a  Government 
proposition. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  them.  I  think  it  can  lease  or  sell  them  and  demon- 
strate by  that  means.    It  comes  back  very  largely  to  the  type  of  vessel. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  also  were  asked  if  ^ou  did  not  think  that  the 
question  of  trouble  would  be  presented  if  the  Government  did  so 
operate  these  ships  through  the  shipping  board,  owning  all  of  the 
stock — ^I  mean  through  a  corporation  owning  all  the  stock  in  it — 
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should  these  ships  be  taken  up  in  time  of  war  by  a  foreign  country 
and  taken  into  a  prize  court,  and  you  said  you  did  not  think  any 
difficulty  would  lie  along  that  line.  Now,  precisely  that  question  was 
put  by  me  to  Admiral  Benson  on  yesterday  and  he  stated  a  very 
delicate  question  indeed  would  be  presented. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  admiral  may  think  so,  but  I  think  inter- 
national law  will  sustain  the  position  I  take. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  propounded  that  question  to  him,  and  he  said 
a  verjr  delicate  question  would  be  presented,  because  I  pushed  that 
question  upon  him.  I  said,  "  Suppose,  now,  the  operation  of  these 
ships  by  this  corporation  and  the  Government  owning  the  stock  in 
the  ships,  would  not  that  question  you  speak  of  come  strongly  to  the 
fore?  "  and  he  said  it  would. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Did  not  Admiral  Benson  say  that  that  might 
be  so  unless  the  Government  divested  itself  of  any  attribute  of 
sovereignty  in  respect  to  the  ships? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  remember  Admiral  Benson  making  any 
such  distinction  as  that,  because  the  very  moment  he  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  a  delicate  situation  being  presented  I  put  it  up  to  him 
in  this  way:  I  said,  "Take  the  case  in  which  the  Government  owns 
all  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  operating  these  vessels,  would 
not  that  question  you  speak  of  come  strongly  to  the  fore  ?  "  And  his 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  But,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of 
difference  of  opinion^ 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  section  of  the  bill  that  I  read  a  short  time 
ago  clearly  divests  the  Government  of  any  peculiar  sovereignty  over 
these  ships  and  specifically  provides  they  shall  be  treated  like  any 
other  merchant  vessels  under  our  flag.  I  have  great  respect  for  Ad- 
miral Benson  as  a  naval  officer  and  for  his  opinion  on  naval  questions, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the  international  law 
of  this  subject.  It  is  a  question  of  international  law  that  can  be 
easily  settled  by  an  examination  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  a  lawyer,  in  that  connection  I  say  I  think  Ad- 
miral Benson  looked  at  it  as  a  practical  proposition.  Now,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  when  you. create  this  fiction  here,  that  the  entity  is  not 
the  Government,  technically  speaking.  On  the  other  hand,  substan- 
tially it  is,  when  the  Government  creates  this  corporation  and  owns 
all  the  stock  in  it,  controls  it,  and  directs  it — ^that  ship  is,  for  sub- 
stantial purposes,  a  Government  ship.  And  I  think  the  admiral  had 
in  mind  that  when  such  a  ship  as  tnat  was  taken  the  United  States 
without  drawing  those  nice  distinctions  you  speak  of  arising  out  of 
fictions  of  law — creations  of  law — would  just  have  in  mind :  Here  is 
some  belligerent  who  has  grabbed  one  of  our  ships,  and  there  would 
be  one  of  those  excitements  and  flames  that  arise  out  of  a  situation 
of  that  sort. 

In  the  operation  of  those  ships  by  this  corporation  it  is  contem- 
plated, is  it  not,  that  they  shall  be  operated  to  those  points  where  the 
opportunities  for  profit  are  not  so  encouraging  as  to  induce  private 
capital  to  go  in? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  that  is  a  question  for  the  shipping 

board  to  decide. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes,  but  that  was  one  of  the  illustrations  used,  that 
we  would  establish,  for  instance,  between  here  and  South  America, 
steamship  lines  with  a  view  to  building  up  trade. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  expressing  only  my  own  ideas.  Of 
course,  the  board  would  have  to  determine  those  questions  in  the  light 
of  facts  and  would  certainly  investigate  each  case  and  settle  it  on  its 
merits.  My  point  is  that  the  board  should  have  this  power  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  interest  in  two  ways:  First,  as  against  those 
who  would,  unless  the  board  had  this  power,  be  able  to  impose  or  fix 
their  own  terms  for  the  lease  or  purchase  of  these  vessels,  since  tiie 
Government  could  not  use  them  in  any  other  way;  and,  second,  be- 
cause it  is  vital  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country  as  well  as  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country  that  lines  shall  be  establidied  to  some 

Earts  of  the  world  where  private  capital  will  not  enter  but  where  the 
oard  could  enter  if  necessarv. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Was  not  that  really  one  of  the  prime  motives  of 
this  bill,  to  enable  lines  to  be  established  between  points  in  this 
country  and  other  countries,  notably  South  America,  where  they 
would  have  to  be  run  at  a  loss  for  a  while? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  pointed  out  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
message.  That  is  precisely  what  he  suggested,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  build  up  trade  between  points  where  we  have  no  present  hope 
of  gain;  but  after  they  have  run  for  a  while  and  developed  that  a 
profitable  traffic  could  be  maintained,  that  the  Oovemment  should 
then  withdraw. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  President  suggested  some  such  idea  in  his 
message. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  precisely  what  he  did  suggest. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  he  did  suggest  that.  I  dont  recall  his 
exact  language. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  one  of  the  main  thinjgs  in  view. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  He  said  that  could  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
he  stressed  that  as  the  only  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Here  is  what  the  President  said  in  that  connection: 

The  Government  must  open  wide  the  doors  of  trade,  must  open  them  before 
it  Is  altogether  profitable  for  them  to  open  them,  or  altogether  reasonable  to 
ask  private  capital  to  open  them  as  a  venture;  it  should  take  action  to  make 
certain  that  transportation  at  reasonable  rates  should  be  provided,  and  when 
the  carriage  has  become  sufficiently  profitable  to  attract  private  capital  to  engage 
in  it  the  agencies  of  the  Government  ought  to  withdraw. 

Now,  that  is  the  thought  I  had  in  mind  in  the  question  I  asked 
and  here  is  what  I  was  coming  to  in  that  connection :  That  that  idea 
being  in  the  President's  mind — and,  as  I  have  always  understood  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  it  was  to  estab- 
lish just  such  trade  opportunities  as  have  been  suggested  in  the 
message — that  that  operation  would  necessarily  have  to  be  done  by 
the  Government. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Certainly  the  bill  contemplates  such  a  possi* 
bilitv,  Mr.  Saunders.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
would  have  to  occur ;  the  power  is  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  we  have  always  very  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  difficulty  in  our  establishing  lines  between  this  country  and 
South  America  was  that  the  prospect  of  profit  would  not  induce 
private  capital  to  do  it  and  that  that  field  there  was  so  great  that 
it  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  therefore  the  Government  should  come 
in  and  do  it.    I  think  that  has  always  been  understood. 
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Secretary  MgAdoo.  I  think  that  is  a  persuasive  reason;  but  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  board  I  should  certainly  investigate  very 
carefully, 

Mr.  Saunders.  Having  fn  mind  that  those  lines  are  to  be  estab- 
lished if  we  want  to  build  up  a  trade  to  South  America,  I  ask  if  it 
is  not  inevitable,  in  connection  with  that  enterprise,  that  it  would 
have  to  be  done  exclusively  by  the  Government? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  say  that  might  follow;  I  do  not  think  it 
inevitably  follows. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  us  see.  I  do  not  say  "  inevitably  " ;  possibly 
I  might  modify  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  say  in  all  necessary 
likelihood  or  some  sort  of  equivalent  phrase  that  might  not  be  quite 
so  strong  as  "  inevitable,"  although  I  think  it  is  pretty  near  inevit-  • 
able.  Would  it  not  work  out  in  this  way,  that  any  contemplated 
operation  of  such  a  line  as  that,  in  which,  in  the  beginning,  the 
chances  for  return  are  not  encouraging  and  in  which  the  idea  is  held 
out  that  when  the  returns  begin  that  the  Government  is  to  withdraw, 
whenever  that  may  arise— do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  private 
capital  would  invest  in  a  ship  or  a  line  of  ships  that  would  embark 
upon  an  enterprise  of  that  sort? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  mean  in  competition  with  the  Govern- 
ment line  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  to  invest  in  those  particular  ships,  because 
those  ships  would  be  operated  under  this  corporation  that  we 
spoke  of  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  know  that  I  catch  that  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  restate  it,  then. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Saunders.  For  the  purpose  of  operating  such  a  line  as  that. 
we  will  say  the  Government  forms  a  corporation  under  the  laws  oi 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  it  takes  51  per  cent  of  the  stock.  The 
rest  of  it  is  open  to  the  public  to  subscribe.  Now,  with  such  a  dis- 
couraging outlook  for  profit  as  we  have  indicated  from  a  line  of  that, 
sort,  do  you  think  private  capital  would  be  in  any  haste  to  take  the 
i*emaining  49  per  cent  of  the  stock? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  it  does  come  back,  then,  to  what  I  said,  that  such 
an  enterprise  as  that — ^it  would  be  inevitable — ^the  Government  would 
have  to  operate  exclusively  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  it  entered  upon  such  a  line  as  that,  yes. 
But  the  broad  assumption  in  your  question  that  a  line  must  be  op- 
erated at  a  loss,  I  do  not  concede  that.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  to. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  gathered  that  from  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
mercantile  shipping  world  and  in  the  course  of  the  shipping  debates 
which  I  have  heard  before,  that  in  respect  to  South  America  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  profit  for  a  smgle  ship  or  line  that  would 
induce  private  capital  to  take  it  up. 

Secretary  McAnoo.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Saunders,  that  that  suppo- 
bition  is  correct.  I  believe  that  ships  can  be  operated  profitably  to 
South  America  if  you  get  ships  of  an  efficient  type,  and  you  will  run 
them,  of  course,  in  connection  with 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  will  come  back,  then,  to  thjB  other  requirement 
If  there  is  opportunity  for  reasonable  profit  there  to  private  capital. 
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there  is  certainly  abundant  capital  in  this  countrjr — ^far  more  than  is 
contemplated  in  this  bill — and  why  is  it  that  private  capital  won't 
take  up  that  enterprise,  in  the  same  hopeful  spirit  you  have,  and 
operate  it  and  get  these  returns  for  itself? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  know.  For  private  capital  there  are 
many  opportunities  where  it  can  be  profitably  employed  that  it  does 
not  apparently  want  to  seize. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  thought  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that  capital 
was  alert  about  it  was  to  take  hold  of  opportunities  that  offered  re- 
turns; and  I  know  at  times  it  takes  pretty  big  chances  on  getting 
returns. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  But  you  can  not  always  convince  private  capi- 
tal there  is  an  opportunity.  Private  capital  is  not  infallible,  by  any 
means;  it  does  not  always  see  the  chance;  it  is  not  always  enter- 
prising. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  assume  that  to  be  true. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  But  I  would  say  this,  that  this  board  is  given 
the  power  simply  to  operate  some  lines  through  the  medium  of  a  cor- 
poration if  after  investigation  of  the  whole  field  it  seems  to  be  best  for 
the  commerce  and  for  the  interests  of  our  country.  Now,  it  may  be  that 
a  line  established  in  that  manner — ^that  is,  a  Ime  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment took  the  controlling  interest  in  the  stock — could  be  operated 
between  ports  in  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  profitably  from  the  beginning.  I  believe  myself  that  it  can 
be.  I  think  my  opinion  on  that  question  is  probably  worth  very 
little,  but  from  what  I  have  learned  of  conditions  in  South  America 
through  the  Pan  American  Financial  Congress  and  the  fa'^ts  pre- 
sented to  me  by  many  eminent  South  American  financiers  anu  states- 
men who  were  at  that  conference,  I  am  confident  such  lines  can  be 
operated  profitably,  provided  the  ships  are  of  a  modern  and  efficient 
type. 

Suppose  it  was  demonstrated,  after  a  short  time,  that  such  a  line 
was  profitable;  then  if  the  Congress  decided  that  it  was  better  that 
that  line  should  be  turned  over  to  private  capital  to  operate,  to  sell 
those  ships  or  to  sell  the  stock  in  this  corporation,  it  could  be  done. 
But  very  frequently  the  actual  demonstration  is  necessary  before  you 
can  get  private  capital  to  make  these  ventures. 

Let  us  look  at  the  conditions  in  the  Pacific  to-day.  Here  the 
Pacific  Mail  has  withdrawn  its  vessels.  What  its  reasons  were  or 
what  motives  actuated  it  are  immaterial  to  me — ^I  am  concerned 
only  in  the  effects  of  its  action.  The  important  fact  is  that  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient  is  suffering  for  lack 
of  transportation  under  the  American  flag.  Now,  suppose  this 
shipping  board  was  in  existence  to-day  and  had  the  vessels  and  could 
put  some  of  them  in  the  oriental  trade,  touching  at  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  that  situation,  undoubtedlv 
those  vessels  could  be  operated  at  a  profit,  and  it  would  greatly  ad- 
vantage the  country  if  that  were  done. 

The  board  will  possess  a  power  which  it  may  exercise  in  aid  of  our 
commerce  in  such  circumstances  as  it  may  feel  justified  in  doing. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  suggest  that  I  do  not  profess  to  have  ex- 
pert knowledge  in  respect  to  South  American  trade — ^I  only  have  that 
acquaintance  with  it  that  every  reasonably  well-read  man  has — ^but  I 
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take  it  that  all  up  and  down,  at  our  main  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
shrewd,  long-headed,  far-seeing  men  looking  around  for  opportuni- 
ties, if  those  opportunities  were  lying  loose,  so  to  speak,  would 
be  pretty  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  It  would  not  be  any 
case  of  being  liKe  the  man  from  Missouri ;  they  would  not  have  to  be 
shown  by  the  Government. 

Secretary  McAooo.  Mr.  Saunders,  do  you  know  how  many  long- 
headed, hard-fisted,  far-sighted  men  refused  to  touch  the  telephone 
when  it  was  first  presented;  and  many  other  things? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  was  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
thing.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  was  a  thing  without  any  ex- 
perience along  that  line.  I  also  know  the  attitude  of  that  same  char- 
acter of  men  toward  the  railroads  and  steam  engines  when  they 
were  first  brought  forward,  and  all  that.  But  here  is  a  thing  that 
has  been  going  on  for  years  and  years  and  centuries ;  and,  as  1  have 
said,  w^e  have  in  our  great  ports  men  whose  business  it  is  in  long  years 
of  active  and  intelligent  participation  in  business  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  those  things. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Permit  me  to  give  you  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  were  speaking  oi  the  telephone.  I  can  give 
the  same  interesting  experiences  in  connection  with  the  Burroughs 
adder  and  bond  and  stock  brokerage  companies;  but  those  are 
gambling  ventures. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Let  me  give  you  one  that  is  not  a  gambling 
proposition.  The  Pacific  Mail  withdrew  its  ships  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean — I  say  for  reasons  that  are  immaterial  so  far  as  the  purpose 
of  my  argument  is  concerned — at  a  time  when  the  rates  of  freight 
were  unusually  high  and  remunerative,  and  the  amount  of  freight 
offered  was  greater  than  it  could  take.  The  rates  of  freight  were 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  normal  rates ;  the  normal  rate 
for  weight  or  measurement  freight  in  the  Pacific  was  $5  a  ton. 
When  the  Pacific  Mail  withdrew  its  ships,  I  know  of  one  order  of 
80,000  tons  of  American  freight  for  shipment  to  the  Orient  that  was 
in  the  market  and  the  manufacturers  were  offering  to  pay  $15  a  ton 
to  have  it  transf^orted.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Robert  Dollar  took  40,000 
tons  of  that  freight  at  $15  a  ton  and  that  the  remaining  40,000  tons 
were  not  taken  for  some  time  thereafter.  I  understand — although 
I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  verify  this  part  of  my  statement — that 
$20  and  possibly  $25  a  ton  is  being  offered  to-day  for  transportation 
of  weight  or  measurement  freight  in  the  Pacific.  Private  capital  is 
not  taking  advantage  of  its  opportunity  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  meantime,  has  its  hands  so  tied  that  the  Army 
transports  that,  are  leaving  San  Francisco  once  a  month  for  the 
Orient  can  not  take  a  pound  of  private  freight  at  any  price,  although 
these  transports  may  oe  empty.  Now,  if  private  capital  was  alert 
to  its  opportunities,  I  think  it  would  certainlv  enter  that  field.  It  is 
alert  to  this  extent,  that  it  is  buying  ships  to-aay  at  fabulous  prices — 
if  it  had  been  long  headed,  it  would  have  bought  them  cheap  long 
ago— and  running  those  ships  chiefly  in  the  Atlantic  where  rates  are 
higher  than  they  are  in  the  Pacific,  although  they  are  high  enough 
in  the  Pacific  to  tempt  anybody. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  mfnr  have  been  the  reason ;  these  people  may 
have  sold  out  in  the  Pacific  so  as  to  move  into  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
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may  be  that  those  fellows  were  long-headed  after  all.  But  I  would 
say  this,  that  if  they  were  deliberately  giving  up  gold  nuggets  on 
the  Pacific,  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  sort  of  performance  they 
were  carrying  on.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  why  those  people  did 
that  at  that  particular  time. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  point  that  I  would  like  to  impress  in  that 
connection  is  this,  that  the  commerce  of  this  country  and  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  and  particularly  the  interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  were  seriously  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  ships  from 
the  Pacific;  and  the  United  States,  the  greatest  and  the  richest 
nation  on  earth,  stands, here  impotent  to  protect  its  own  interests 
because  it  has  not  created  any  agency  which  could  prevent  such  a 
wrong  as  that  to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  else  take  steps  to 
supplant  and  restore  the  necessary  agencies  that  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Of  course,  you  are  discussing  a  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter not  comprehended  in  my  question. 

Secretary  McApoo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  I  understand,  all  over  the  world  to-day  there 
are  wonderful  opportunities  for  any  man  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  waiting  ship ;  but  in  this  bill  we  have  in  mind  a  return  to 
normal  times  and  operations  under  normal  conditions.  Now,  I 
notice  in  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  the  shipping  board  can  sell  these 
ships.  What  inducement  would  there  be  to  a  man  to  buy  a  ship  from 
the  shipping  board  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  inducement  will  be  to  buy  a  type  of  ship 
which  will  be  so  much  better  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  turned 
out  that  he  will  be  quite  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Does  this  bill  contemplate,  then,  future  construc- 
tion with  respect  to  a  particular  line  of  work? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  1  think  it  ought  to. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  if  you  are  going  to  get  ships  of  those  types, 
that  refers  to  their  construction  under  this  bill. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  have  reference  to  a  standard  type  of  cargo 
carrier  or  freighter  which  is  the  thing  most  demanded  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  commerce;  that  type  of  ship  which  I  think  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  discoveries  will  be  so  much 
superior  to  anything  that  is  now  afloat  that  it  will  be  very  much  in 
demand. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Conceding  that  the  Government  would  have  ships 
of  that  type  constructed  and  then  sold  them,  the  same  yards  that 
constructed  those  ships  for  the  shipping -board  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  could  construct  ships  for  any  other  mtended  purchasers? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Undoubtedly ;  and  I  hope  they  would. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  then,  is  why  should 
a  purchaser  purchase  one  of  those  ships  from  the  board  when  he 
would  be  at  a  very  distinct  disadvantage  in  doing  so? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Under  what  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  of  one  certainly  very  positive  disadvantage. 
It  is  provided  that  these  ships  can  be  taken  over  in  time  of  war  at  a 
price  which  would  have  reference  to  the  price  in  normal  times.  Now, 
the  average  man,  if  you  undertook  to  commandeer  his  ship  in  war 
times  would  not  be  subject  to  any  such  limitation  as  that;  and  that 
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certainly  puts  a  purchaser  from  the  shipping  board  at  a  very  distinct 
disadvantage,  having  in  mind  the  possibility  that  he  can  and  would 
buy  a  ship  from  a  different  owner. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  hard-headed  capital- 
ist you  refer  to  might  say  that  that  is  a  remote  chance. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  talking  about  the  probability  in  time  of  war. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  He  would  probably  calculate  his  risks,  and 
it  is  probable  that  that  may  affect  the  price  which  the  Government 
would  get  for  the  ship.  But  even  if  the  Government  sold  the  ship 
at  a  smaller  price  than  it  would  otherwise  get,  it  would  be  com- 
pensated in  this  way,  it  would  have  a  type  of  vessel  built  purposely 
for  naval  requirements,  of  which  it  could  repossess  itself  at  a  reason- 
able price  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  the  Government's  end  of  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  say  the  price  the  Government  would  accept 
for  that  ship,  if  it  has  to  sell  it  at  less  than  cost  to  such  purchaser, 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such  a  guaranty. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  the  Government's  end  of  it ;  but  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  indindual  who  would  put  himself  at  this  disadvantage, 
as  compared  with  some  other  purchaser,  and  buys  from  the  Govern-, 
ment;  there  is  a  relative  advantage  to  the  Government,  but  none  to 
the  individual  purchaser. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  point  out  the 
advantage  to  the  individual  purchaser,  and  I  say  he  might  pay  a  less 
price  for  the  ship  because  he  gives  the  Government  that  claim  upon 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  us  see  how  that  would  work  out.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  contracting  for  their  ships,  with  the  shipyard,  would  of 
course  have  to  buy  from  that  yard  with  respect  to  the  market  for 
those  ships,  and  the  yard  would  sell  to  the  Government  just  as  it 
would  to  any  other  purchaser;  so  that  it  would  get  no  advantage 
with  respect  to  its  purchases  in  that  particular  over  any  other  pur- 
chaser in  that  yard.  But  then  the  individual,  who  intends  to  operate 
that  ship  in  the  mercantile  world,  as  you  suggest,  might  get  that  ship 
from  the  Government  at  less  than  the  Government  paid  for  it. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  might  happen. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  would  oe  certainly  indirectly  aiding  the  in- 
dividual. I  do  not  see  very  much  difference  between  that  and  letting 
the  fellow  own  the  ship  and  give  him  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  cost  price  or  by  subsidy. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  there  is  a  very  essential  difference. 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  substance,  I  do  not  see  the  difference. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  this:  The  Government  builds  a  vessel  and 
buiHs  it  with  reference  to  naval  uses  and  naval  needs. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  If  it  sells  that  vessel,  it  sells  it  with  the  re- 
tention of  ascertain  interest;  that  is,  the  right  to  repossess  itself  of 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Suppose  it  sells  it  for  10  per  cent  less  than 
cost ;  the  Government  would  be  paying  the  individual  that  much  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  it  at  any  time  at  its  market  value;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  would  be  assured  of  a  proper  type  of 
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naval  auxiliaries;  and  it  would  not' be  paying  any  of  the  expenses  of 
keeping  it  or  maintaining  it  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  bAUNDERS.  All  of  that  is  true  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
But  as  I  gather  from  the  different  reports  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
others  who  deal  with  the  subject,  that  is  exactly  the  way  the  foreign 
Governments,  in  the  matter  of  subsidy,  approach  their  shipowners; 
instead  of  the  Government  undertaking  to  have  the  ship  built  as  it 
wants  it  it  says  to  those  shipowners, "  If  you  will  have  a  ship  of  such- 
and-such  a  type  constructed  along  the  lines  that  I  lay  down  and 
then  operate  it,  why  we  will  give  you  so  much  in  contemplation  of  the 
fact  that  we  may  take  it  over  when  we  want  it,"  a  ship  that  has  been 
constructed  with  reference  to  her  possible  needs.  So  that  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  exactly  the  sam^  practical  results  in  that  way  as  it 
would  by  having  the  ship  constructed  according  to  its  notion  and 

f)aying  the  market  price  for  it,  and  then  selling  it  to  some  fellow  at 
ess  than  it  cost  the  Government,  having  in  mind  that  it  can  take  it 
back  when  it  wants  it.    The  results  are  precisely  the  same. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  If  the  Government 
builds  the  ship  according  to  specifications  to  meet  certain  specific 
purposes,  it  is  more  apt  to  get  what  it  requires  in  specific  types  than 
if  it  simply  subsidized  private  owners  who  build  ships  according  to 
their  own  designs  and  liking  and  over  which  the  Government  has 
only  an  incidental  direction.  And  there  is  another  point — and  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  this  statement — that  those  countries  which 
have  given  subsidies  to  shipowners  have  confined  their  subsidy  almost 
wholly  to  the  fast  type  of  passenger  and  cargo  ships  or  express  ships. 
They  have  not  subsidized  the  ordinary  cargo  unit;  and  they  have  not 
yet  produced  the  type  of  cargo  unit  which  is  anything  like  as  eflS- 
cient  as  can  be  now  constructed.  And  the  Government,  in  protecting 
its  own  needs  and  strengthening  its  Navy  and  carrying  out  effectively 
the  policy  of  preparedness,  can  not  only  do  that  thing,  but  it  can  also 
incidentally  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  new  type,  as  I  said  before. 

Mr.  Saunders.  All  of  that,  of  course,  is  prospective. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes ;  all  of  that  is  prospective. 

Mr.  Saunders.  These  other  Governments  have  subsidies  that  in 
the  main  accomplish  the  same  results  in  that  they  enable  a  permanent 
development. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  on  the  question  of  subsidy 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  discussion  between 
you  and  me  along  that  linej  I  just  wanted  to  bring  out  the  essential 
facts  in  order,  as  I  have  said,  to  get  the  facts  in  the  record,  having 
in  mind  the  results  to  be  obtained  and  the  way  they  were  obtained, 
to  see  if  the  things  did  not  come  to  the  same  end;  because  things 
being  equal  to  the  same  thing — ^I  believe  in  mathematics — equal  each 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Either  one  would  be  desirable  to  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  see  that  has  any  relation  to  the  question 
I  was  propounding  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  however.  But  I  will  agree  to 
that.  This  particular  proposition,  then,  from  what  has  been  said, 
the  insistence  that  is  made  upon  the  value  of  these  particular  ships 
for  naval  auxiliary  purposes,  contemplates  chiefly  the  naval  develop- 
ment side  of  it  and  the  military  side.  Else  this  bill,  standing  by 
itself,  tills  fifty  millions 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  No; 'it  contemplates  both. 

Mi.  Saundebb.  Oh,  I  know  it  contemplates  both,  but  I  mean- 


Secretary  McAdoo.  You  can  add  the  naval  auxiliary  features  with- 
out any  sacrifice  whatever  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  vessel ;  that 
is,  by  the  intelligent  construction  of  the  vessel  in  the  beginning,  so 
that  provision  will  be  made  for  its  probable  use  for  naval  auxiliary 
puiposes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  was  just  having  in  mind  the  very  slight  effect 
upon  the  commercial  world  that  that  additional  $50,000,000  of  ships 
would  produce ;  that  really  the  naval  auxiliary  feature  of  it  is  more 
to  be  considerea  in  this  connection — ^I  mean  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill — ^than  any  future  considerable  effect  upon  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  world. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  agree  with  you  so  far  as  the  actual  number 
of  vessels  to  be  constructed  is  concerned,  but  not  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
bill  generally. 

Mr.  Saunders.  This  bill,  I  believe  it  is  contemplated,  according 
to  the  figures  given  us  here  yesterday,  and  I  suppose  you  have  sub- 
stantially given  the  same,  would  give  us  something  like  600,000  tons; 
would  it? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  know.    It  depends  on  types. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Wouldn't  it  give  us  about  sixty  10,000-ton  ships? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  would  be  about  $80  a  gross  ton.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  shipping  board  would  have  to  pay  that  or  not.  Let 
us  assume 

Mr.  Saunders.  Say  500,000  tons,  then. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Let  us  assume  that  it  provided  600,000  tons  of 
vessels. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  us  say  500,000.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  be 
precise  about  that,  because  I  understand  you  can  not  give  the  exact 
figure.  Speaking  solely  of  the  auxiliaries,  that  amount  of  auxiliary 
increase  is  only  needed  in  connection  with  the  very  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  the  naval  side  of  this  country  in  the  future,  is  it  not ;  it 
has  no  reference  to  our  present  Navy? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  what  you  need  now. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understood  from  Admiral  Benson  on  yesterday, 
because  I  asked  him  on  that  point,  and  he  said  they  were  about 
600,000  tons  short ;  and  I  asked  nim  whether  that  was  with  reference 
to  present  conditions  or  the  plan  that  they  were  working  out  for 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  ideal  Navy  for  this  country,  and  I  cer- 
tainly understood  him  to  s^  it  was  in  connection  with  the  plan  which 
was  being  worked  out.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  that,  of  course,  the  record 
will  show,  but  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind  to  ask  him. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Capt.  Bertholf ,  who  is  here,  tells  me  Admiral 
Benson's  statement  was  that  we  have  enough  for  present  needs  of 
our  Navy  in  peace  times  but  not  in  war  times. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  In  peace  times.  But  the  point  is  this :  If  you 
are  going  to  have  naval  preparedness  on  any  such  scale  as  is  being 
discussed,  that  implies  that  the  Navy  shall  be  an  effective  fighting 
instrument  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  troubled  about  the  amount  of 
tonnage  needed  for  auxiliary  purposes. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

The  question  of  constructing  naval  auxiliaries  now  is  with  a  view 
to  making  up  the  deficiency  in  our  present  merchant-marine  fleet  for 
naval  auxiliaries  in  case  we  had  to  go  to  war  to-morrow  with  the 
Navy  as  it  is.  For  instance,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Navy  needs  to- 
day, on  the  present  basis,  if  a  war  should  break  out,  1,178,000  gross 
tons  of  naval  auxiliaries,  disregarding  what  they  call  the  mosquito 
fleet.  The  mosquito  fleet  could  undoubtedly  be  drawn  from  the 
present  registry  of  American  vessels.  Of  the  1,178,000  ^oss  tons 
of  naval  auxiliaries  we  would  need  to  supplement  the  fleet  in  case  of 
war,  we  have  only  about  600,000  tons  available.  That  would  leave 
us  about  600,000  tons  short  now.  And  if  we  were  to  build  this 
600,000  tons  we  would  have  what  no  navjr  on  earth  has  to-day — ^a 
fair  percentage  of  our  required  naval  auxiliaries  in  case  of  war  that 
are  more  efficient  and  better  naval  auxilaries  than  possessed  by  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  that  extent  it  would 
strengthen  our  Navy  more  than  any  other  navy  on  earth;  and  upon 
the  character  of  your  naval  auxiliary  may  depend  success  in  battle. 
The  speed  of  the  naval  auxiliary  fleet  is  an  immense  factor  in  the 
mobility  and  efficiency  of  the  fleet;  the  time  it  takes  to  load  and 
unload  from  the  auxiliary  to  the  battleship  may  be  a  factor  of  the 
very  gravest  importance  in  the  hour  of  extremity.  If  by  this  means 
we  provide  a  fair  percentage  of  the  naval  auxiliaries  required,  we 
have  a  better  equipped  and  better  prepared  Navy  than  any  other  navy 
in  that  respect,  and  therefore  we  advantage  by  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  did  not  understand  the  admiral  in  that 
way,'  because  if  that  had  been  my  understanding  of  his  answer 
to  my  question  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  me  to  press  the 
question  I  had  in  mind  as  part  of  their  scheme.  But  the  question 
brought  out,' as  to  naval  auxiliaries,  the  statement  from  the  admiral 
that  they  are  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  great  overseas  ex- 
peditions and  not  with  respect  to  defensive  purposes  along  our 
coasts. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  are  mistaken,  I  think,  in  that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  asked  him  yesterday  about  that,  and  he  stated 
it  had  reference  to  great  operations  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Orient. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  am  not  a  naval  expert,  but,  speaking  from 
what  I.  have  been  told  by  naval  experts,  if  the  fleet  remains  close  to 
our  own  shores  for  defensive  purposes  only  you  would  require  fewer 
naval  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  But  suppose  you  had  to  go  1,600  miles  to 
meet  an  enemy  and  to  keep  him  off  our  coasts  and  perhaps  have  a 
great  naval  battle  there,  so  as  not  to  endanger  our  coast  at  all; 
then  our  fleet  could  not  go  to  sea  without  adequate  naval  auxiliaries. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  take  the  largest  fleet  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  Know  thev  figure  on  that  and  the  strength  of  the 
marine  units  for  defense;  I  think  it  is  an  amplification  of  what  Gen. 
Washington  calls  a  "  superposture  auxiliarv  defense."  I  believe  that 
is  the  way  he  put  it.  You  spoke  of  the  Spanish  War  and  of  some 
purchases  made  at  that  time,  and  then  those  ships  were  sold  for  20 
per  cent  of  their  value? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Twenty  per  cent  of  their  cost,  I  said. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  mean  20  per  cent  of  their  cost.  All  that  that 
comes  to  is  just  that  those  people  who  were  purchasing  those  ships 
used  pretty  bad  judgment.  If  this  board  were  created  here,  and  they 
did  not  do  any  better  and  did  not  use  any  better  judgment  than  those 
people  did  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  we  might  again  have  to  sell 
at  20  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  difference  is  this,  Mr.  Saunders:  If  you 
built  those  vessels  we  would  have  at  least  40  to  50  per  cent — say  40 
per  cent — of  the  total  amount  of  naval  auxiliaries  required  that  we 
can  immediatelv  put  our  hands  on  and  which  are  effective  ships  for 
the  purpose.  We  have  at  least  assured  our  safety  to  that  extent  and 
can  take  the  chance  of  impressing  out  of  the  merchant  marine  the 
remaining  60  per  cent ;  and  to  the  extent  of  the  40  per  cent  we  are 
that  mucTi  better  off  than  if  we  relied  wholly  upon  the  merchant 
marine  for  all  of  those  auxiliaries.  We  have  not  enough  vessels  in 
the  merchant  marine,  anyway,  to  supply  all  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  you  said,  and  I  think  on  that  we  are  all 
agreed,  that  the  ships  in  the  market  to-day  are  pretty  high.  If  this 
bill  becomes  law  ana  whatever  is  left  of  the  $50,000,000  investment  is 
put  into  the  purchase  of  ships  at  the  present  figure,  you  would  get 
much  less  than  60  ships,  would  you  not,  at  the  present  figure? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  You  speak  of  the  number  of  ships;  that  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  type  and  size. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  was  given  us  yesterday.  Either  I  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  asked  Admiral  Benson  about  what  this 
$50,000,000  would  buy,  and  he  went  ahead  and  spoke  of  certain  ton- 
nage, and,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  he  said  about  60. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  this 
board — I  tnink,  if  the  board  exercised  judgment,  it  would  not  place 
orders  for  all  of  those  ships  instantly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  so  far  as  the  present  emergency  is  concerned, 
this  would  not  help  very  much,  if  they  used  juagment  in  placing 
orders  for  the  purcnase  of  the  ships? 

Scteretary  McAdoo.  It  is  going  to  take,  of  course,  some  time  to 
build  those  vessels,  Mr.  Saunders. 
Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  I  want  to  develop  in  that  connection. 
Secretary  McAdoo.  That  gets  back  to  what  I  said  in^the  beginning, 
viz:  that  Dy  the  failure  to  act  in  September,  1914,  just  after  the 
European  jvar  broke  out,  when  we  could  have  supplied  ourselves 
with  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels  at  bargain  prices  which 
would  have  been  suitable  in  large  part  for  naval  auxiliaries  and  were 
imperatively  needed  for  our  commerce,  we  lost  our  opportunity  to 
meet  the  emergency  and  are  suffering  from  that  to-day. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  agree  with  you ;  if  we  had  passed  a  bill  to  buy  a 
whole  lot  of  ships  for  investment  at  that  time  we  would  have  been 
forehanded  people.  But  that  was  not  proposed — to  go  in  the  market 
and  buy  ships  because  of  the  reason  that  ships  were  down  and  were 
being  offered  at  bargain  prices. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  was  argued  very  strongly.  Let  me  just  con- 
tinue that  point  a  moment.  I  say  we  lost  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  tiie  emergency  and  it  has  had  a  deplorable  effect  upon  the 
country ;  the  disaster  to  our  commerce  has  been  greater  than  any 
man  in  this  room  imagines,  and  I  think  it  can  be  shown  by  any  sort 
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of  an  investigation  of  the  shipping  situation  in  the  country  to-day 
and  hj  the  men  engaged  in  this  sort  of  commerce.  Now,  here  is  the 
situation :  We  are  confronted  with  unknown  seas,  uncharted  seas  for 
the  future  while  this  great  war  is  going  on.  Are  you  going  to  sit 
still,  without  making  any  effort  to  meet  these  conditions  and  protect 
our  interests?  We  must  make  a  beginning,  because  we  can  not  build 
the  structure  until  we  lay  the  foundation.  All  we  can  hope  to  do,  if 
we  pass  this  legislation  now,  is  to  organize  the  powers  of  the  United 
States,  to  mobolize  them  for  this  phase  of  preparedness,  with  a  view 
to  meeting  conditions  as  they  develop,  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  meet  them  in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  just  want  to  bring  out  that  idea,  that  this  is  not 
an  emergency  proposition  and  does  not  meet  any  present  emergency. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  might  enable  us  to  meet  a  future  emergency, 
and  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  I  want  to  develop,  that  fact,  and  to  get 
it  in  the  record. 

With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  ships,  as  I  said,  if  any  proposition 
had  been  put  up  to  Congress  at  any  time,  at  the  time  you  speak  of, 
that  here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Congress  to  take  fifty  million  or 
one  hundred  million  and  go  out  and,  just  as  an  investment  proposi- 
tion, buy  an  immense  number  of  ships  at  a  great  advantage,  I  cer- 
tainly never  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  any 
opposition  in  Congress  to  such  a  proposition  as  that.  But  as  the  bill 
went  along  the  price  of  the  ships  continued  rising  all  of  the  time,  and 
if  we  had  passed  this  bill  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  or  at  the 
time  you  speak  of,  when  everything  was  all  to  pieces  and  nobody  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen^  and  a  fellow  with  money  had  a  chance 
to  pick  up  bargains  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — if  we  had  passed 
this  bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  that  only  called  for  forty 
millions,  or  ten  millions  out  of  the  Treasury  and  thirty  millions  of 
bonds,  by  the  time  you  got  into  operation  it  would  certainly  have 
been  some  time  in  March  or  April  and  ships  were  away  up  yonder 
then,  and  I  imagine  they  were  about  as  high  then  as  they  are  now. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Mr.  Saunders,  let  me  say  that  I  argued  that 
proposition  with  many  gentlemen  who  discussed  it  with  me  until 
I  was  blue  in  the  face,  and,  while  I  do  not  say  every  man  in  Con- 
gress knew  about  the  conditions,  at  the  same  time  it  was  discussed 
very  thoroughly  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  We  could  huve  bought 
splendid  merchant  vessels  at  from  $40  to  $60  per  gross  ton  while 
these  discussions  were  going  on  in  Congress.  They  are  worth  $100 
to  $200  per  gross  ton  to-day. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  speaking  of  a  concrete  proposition  put  up  to 
us.  Now,  here  is  a  chance  to  buy  a  lot  of  bargain  ships  ir  you  will 
just  appropriate  the  money  to  buy  them  and  do  not  bother  about 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them;  just  appropriate  the  money  to 
buy  now — ^I  say  that  kind  of  a  concrete  proposition  was  never  dis- 
cussed at  the  time  you  speak  of.  In  the  course  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  it  was  suggested  there  were  ships  we  could  purchase,  and  I 
heard  of  that  line  you  speak  of  and  then  it  was  denied  through  the 
papers  that  there  were  any  ships  for  sale  and  all  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  now  in  Marcn  and  April  of  last  year,  have  you  any 
figures  to  show  the  relative  price  of  ships  as  of  that  date  as  against 
the  prices  newt 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  March  of  1915? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  I  think  I  can  supply  those,  and,  with 
vour  permission,  I  will  put  in  the  record  whatever  I  can  find  on 
that    [Exhibit  No.  11.] 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  and  could  ]^ou  show  the  type  of  ship  you 
might  choose — say  the  ordinary  freighter.  You  can  get  the  ngures 
on  an  ordinai-y  freighter,  say,  of  10,000  tons,  and  give  them  to  us 
as  of  March  or  April,  1915,  and  then  what  the  same  freighter  would 
cost  at  the  present  time. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes;  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Let  me  say  this  in  that  connection.  When  this 
war  broke  out  various  emergency  measures  were  imperatively  re- 
quired immediately  to  protect  the  interests  of  this  country.  Among 
them  were  these:  An  amendment  to  the  national-bank  act  which 
made  it  possible  for  national  banks  to  get  emergency  currency,  even 
though  such  national  banks  did  not  have,  as  required  by  law  at  that 
time,  40  per  cent  of  their  capital  in  circulation  in  national-bank  notes 
secured  by  Government  bonds.  Many  of  the  banks  were  ineligible 
to  the  benefits  of  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Federal  reserve  act,  because  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  outstanding  circulation  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  its  provisions. 

And  now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  rather  remark- 
able things  tnat  happened  at  that  time;  and  in  saying  this  I  am 
casting  reflections  on  no  one.  I  am  only  telling  you  how  a  thing 
can  go  when  everybody  is  for  it  and  no  selfish  interest  is  affected,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  progress  when  somebody  whose  selfish 
interest  is  affected  gets  in  the  way  of  the  real  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  In  24  hours  Congress  passed  the  amendment  which 
removed  all  restrictions  and  gave  every  national  bank  in  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  get  emergency  currency,  whether  they  had  out- 
standing circulation  secured  by  Government  bonds  or  not.  Now, 
that  was  a  wise  provisi(Xi,  an  essential  thing  to  do,  and  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  so  plainly  right  and  so  plainly  an 
emergency  proposition,  and  presented  as  such  that  there  was  not  a 
dissenting  voice. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No  doubt.  Now  let  us  assume  that  some  of  the 
big  banks  had  come  down  here  and  opposed  that  measure  for  their 
benefit  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  do  you  think  it  would 
have  gone  through  in  24  hours? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Of  course,  it  did  not  affect  the  bankers. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  affected  them  favorably. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Everybody  at  once  saw  the  advantage  of  that  and 
it  was  presented  as  an  emergency  proposition. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  All  right;  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other thing.  Here  was  war-risk  insurance.  War-risk  insurance  did 
not  affect  any  insurance  company's  interests  adversely,  because  the 
insurance  companies  had  very  little  money  invested  in  war-risk  in- 
surance, but  it  did  help  the  shipowners  of  the  country.  And  before 
that  bill  passed  every  one  of  them  got  behind  it  and  tlie  result  was 
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that  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  and  it  immediately  went 
through. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  you  entirely  misapprehend  the  situation. 
I  never  heard  any  shipowners — ^and  I  know  all  about  those  things  you 
speak  of — coming  down  here  and  getting  behind  this  bill. 

Secretary  Mc-fixx).  I  do  not  misunderstand  you  and  I  hope  no  one 
will  misunderstand  me.  I  am  only  trying  to  make  clear  how  two 
propositions  of  inherent  value  can  be  put  forward  quickly  when 
everybody  comes  forward  to  aid  and  no  selfish  interest  is  antag- 
onized. It  is  merely  cooperation.  The  same  thing  happened  with 
respect  to  the  ship  registry  bill. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes ;  I  know  all  about  that. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Exactly.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  have 
the  Government  buy  a  lot  of  vessels,  then,  of  course,  we  had  a  terrible 
struggle,  because  every  large  and  selfish  interest  which  is  affected 
by  it  opposed  it  and  has  put  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way 
of  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  have  stated  two  emergency  propositions,  and 
I  agree  with  you  fully  on  them,  but 

Secretary  McAdoo.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  clear  is  this: 
Here  was  an  emergency  just  as  great  with  respect  to  our  commerce 
as  the  financial  emergency  of  which  I  spoke;  a  far  greater  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  our  commerce  than  war-risk  insurance;  a  far 
greater  emergency  with  respect  to  our  commerce  than  the  ship  reg- 
istry bill ;  and  everybodv  got  behind  those  three  measures,  recognized 
the  emergency  and  dealt  with  it.  But  you  could  not  make  it  clear 
to  a  large  element  in  this  country — and  I  am  not  speaking  of  Con- 
gress ;  1  am  speaking  of  the  shipowners — ^that  the  commerce  of  this 
country  also  demanded,  in  addition  to  those  measures,  and  the  true 
interests  of  the  American  people  demanded,  that  these  ships  should 
be  bought  when  we  had  the  opportimity  to  get  tiiem.  The  result  is 
we  have  had  a  controverted  point  ever  since,  and  no  ships,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  difficult,  Mr.  Saunders,  to  make  Con- 
gress and  many  other  people  see  that  a  great  emergency^  in  respect 
of  ships  to  carry  on  commerce  needed  to  be  dealt  with  just  as 
quickly  and  effectively  as  the  other  emergencies  relating  to  national- 
bank  circulation,  war-risk  insurance,  and  registry  or  ships  were 
quickly  and  effectively  handled. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  have  put  in  the  record  your  view  in  respect 
to  that  and  citing  those  situations  as  analogies.  But  "  facts  are  facts/' 
and  they  never  could  be  anything  like  analogous  to  this  situation. 
Those  things  were  always  clearly  emergency  propositions,  presented 
as  emeregency  propositions,  designed  to  operate  and  which  were 
justified  as  emergency  propositions;  but  there  never  was,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  single  flat-footed  proposition  such  as  I  have  indicated 
presented  to  us  that  here  is  a  cnance  now  for  us  to  go  out  and  buy 
a  whole  lot  of  ships  as  an  emergency  nroposition  without  any  refer- 
ence to  changing  the  policy  of  the  uovernment  as  to  Government 
operation  and  Government  ownership,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
here  is  your  chance,  at  bargain  prices,  to  get  a  whole  lot  of  ships  at  a 
profit.  If  that  proposition  had  l>een  presented,  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  have  been  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives; 
I  never  heard  anybody  objecting  to  an  emergency  proposition. 
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Mr.  Goodwin.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  if  he  .ever  knew 
of  any  President  of  the  United  States  or  any  Cabinet  officer  suggest- 
ing to  Congress  that  ^'  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  a  bargain  ". 
Does  not  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  do  not  all  Cabinet 
officers  stress  and  emphasize  great  economic  measures  of  importance 
to  the  American  people?  To  make  the  illustration  still  stronger, 
would  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  any  other  Cabinet  officer  attempt  to  suggest  ^'  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  buy  United  States  Steel,"  or  Bethlehem  Steel,  or  to  buy 
cotton  futures,  or  to  buy  grain  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Or  to  buy  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes ;  for  the  reason  you  can  make  some  money,  and 
you  can  make  a  profit  thereby.  Aren  t  all  of  these  propositions  pre- 
sented to  Congress  not  from  the  standpoint  of  speculation  but  more 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people? 

Secretarv  McAdoo.  Absolutely.  The  question  was  not  whether 
you  could  buy  ships  at  bargain  prices ;  it  was  a  vital  economic  ques- 
tion and  still  is. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  misunderstood  the  way 
I  put  it,  and  I  do  not  imagine  any  other  gentleman  in  the  room 
misunderstood  the  way  I  put  it.  I  put  it  in  a  homely  way,  because 
that  is  really  the  heart  of  this  whole  matter.  I  did  not  say  the 
President  should  come  down  here  and  address  Congress  and  say  here 
is  a  chance  to  buy  a  whole  lot  of  ships  and  this  is  the  time  to  jump 
right  in  and  do  it.  I  put  it  in  a  homely  way ;  and  I  say  it  never 
was  suggested  to  us,  ^'  Now  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  the  world, 
here  is  an  emergency  and  here  is  our  opportunity  to  buy  a  merchant 
fleet  at  a  very  great  advantage  by  reason  of  those  disastrous  con- 
ditions." I  will  put  it  that  way,  if  my  friend  from  Arkansas  prefers : 
but  I  do  not  think  it  advances  matters  any. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  I  would  not  like  you  to  bind  me  by  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  what  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  there  was  not  an  opportunity  to  buy  ships 
at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  this  emergency,  because  I  think  there 
was;  and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  made  it  plain 
in  his  statement  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Burke.  As  I  understood,  they  were  putting  up  the  bill  for  that 
purpose  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  said  we  wanted  to  pass  the 
Dill  in  1914  for  the  purpose  of  buying  those  interned  ships;  they 
charged  us  with  that  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Saunders.  ^The  Secretary  is  not  referring  to  interned  ships. 
Now,  do  not  let  us  interpolate  into  this  matter  outside  considerations 
like  that. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  Secretary,  he  says  the  emer- 
gency is  just  as  great  as  it  was  then  for  the  Government  to  go  into  the 
insurance  business,  and  the  Government  went  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness at  the  instance  of  the  very  people  who  afterwards  antagonized 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  ships.  Now,  the  emergjenc^  is 
just  as  great  and  as  difiicult  to  meet,  and  yet  the  bill  is  antagonized  by 
the  same  interests  in  this  country.  In  the  other  instance  they  did  not 
antagonize  us  because  we  do  not  have  any  war-risk  insurance  com- 
panies in  this  country. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes'  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  or  think 
that  I  am  reflecting  on  anybody;  I  am  just  telling  you  why  those  im- 
pediments were  put  in  the  way  of  one  great  emergency  measure  be- 
cause it  conflicted  with  private  shipping  interests. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  not  reflecting  on  anybody;  I  am  just  talking 
about  those  conditions.  You  spoke  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
existing  at  that  time,  and  I  say  nobody  put  it  up  to  us,  as  far  as  I 
have  any  recollection,  as  a  distinct  emergency  proppsition.  I  am 
through. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  we  would  have  bought  ships  just 
because  they  could  have  been  gotten  at  bargain-coimter  prices,  ]ust 
because  they  were  cheap,  without  any  use  for  them;  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  information,  then,  that  foreign  ships  could  be 
bought  at  not  to  exceed  $35  a  ton,  to  meet  this  emergency. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Let  me  say  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bill 
presented  in  September,  1914,  was  to  enable  the  (jovemment  to  meet 
a  very  grave  crisis  in  a  very  neat  emergency  regardless  of  the  price 
of  the  vessels  at  that  time.  No  special  empnasis,  as  Judge  Saimdei-s 
says,  was  laid  upon  the  fact  tnat  yoii  could  buy  vessels  cheap. 
Whether  they  could  be  bought  as  a  great  speculation,  or  not,  was  not 
material,  because  the  paramount  object  was  to  protect  the  vital 
interests  and  commerce  of  this  country,  and  that  was  the  inspiration 
and  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  thiuK,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will  find  in  the  testimony  I  gave 
before  this  committee  in  September,  1914,  or  about  that  date— I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  date  of  the  hearing — ^that  I'  referred  to  the  emer- 
gency confronting  the  country  and  said  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  "  in 
double-fisted  fashion,''  and  it  did  require  just  that  sort  of  treatment. 
It  was  an  emergency  that  needed  to  be  met,  whether  vessels  could  be 
bought  at  very  Tow  prices  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason  the 
prices  of  vessels  then  look  so  reasonable  now  is  because  prices  have 
since  gone  so  high.  I  do  not  think  anybody  realized  at  that  time 
that  the  price  of  vessels  was  particularly  low ;  the  thing  that  was 
stressed  was  the  emergency  and  the  necessity  for  .dealing  with  it 
immediately. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  just  say  this  in  respect  to  myself,  that  if  a 
proposition  was  put  up  at  that  time  as  you  put  it  up  to  me  to-day* 
that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Government  in  the  interest  of 
commerce  to  buy  a  large  merchant  marine  at  very  desirable  figures 
and  turn  it  over  to  American  shipowners,  to  sell  to  them  to  be 
utilized  for  American  commerce,  that  proposition  would  cectainly 
have  had  an  ardent  supporter  in  me. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  In  response  to  a  question  of  Judge  Saunders,  as  to 
the  inducements  oflPered  to  a  man  who  leased  from  the  Government 
or  purchased  from  the  Government,  instead  of  from  an  individual 
owner,  you  stated  that  the  only  advantage  you  could  think  of  was 
the  reduced  interest  rate  the  Government  could  secure  by  reason  of 
its  superior  credit.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  also  be  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  individual  owner,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  his  rental 
or  of  his  selling  price,  would  take  into  consideration  the  profit  that 
he  would  demand,  and  that  that  profit  would  be  certainly  greater 
than  any  profit  that  might  be  demanded  by  the  Government  in  either 
leasing  or  selling? 
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Secretary  McADoa  Yes;  that  is  an  element,  of  course.  I  was 
speaking  only  of  the  operator  who  took  the  ship  and  kept  it  and  did 
not  transfer  it.  Of  course  he  would  have  a  chance,  if  he  leased  a 
ship  from  the  Grovemment,  to  recharter  and  to  capitalize  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  caught  my  point.  What 
Judge  Saunders  was  asking  you  was  what  inducement  would  be 
offered  an  individual,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  a  lease  from  this 
proposed  pipping  board  of  a  vessel  instead  of  going  to  an  individual. 
He  was  discussing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser and  of  what  inducement  he  would  have  to  go  to  your  ship- 
ping board  instead  of  going  to  an  individual,  and  in  enumerating  ne 
went  on  talking  of  depreciation  and  insurance.  You  then  said 
that  the  advantage  the  shipping  board  would  have  to  offer  to  him 
would  be  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  the  Government  could  secure 
on  the  capital  invested.  But  do  you  not  also  think,  in  addition  to 
that  inducement,  that  the  Government  would  have  this  advantage, 
that  it  probably  would  not  demand  of  that  prospective  purchaser  or 
lessee  a  profit  as  great  as  that  which  would  be  demanded  by  the 
individuhl? 

Secretary  McAooo.  Yes;  that  is  undoubtedly  an  element. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  also,  from  the  standpomt  of  tiie  individual, 
he  asked  vou  this:  If  it  would  not  be  a  disadvantage  for  an  individual 
to  lease  from  the  shipping  board,  for  (his  reason:  That  under  this 
section  of  the  act — section  4 — in  case  of  war  the  vessel  could  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government  and  the  individual  would  be  paid  only  the 
fair  actual  value  in  normal  times  |  whereas  another  owner,  who  did 
not  lease  or  purchase  from  the  shipping  board,  would  likely  receive 
a  high  price.  Do  you  think  that  the  shipping  board,  having  at  heart 
the  perfection  of  this  system,  would  be  likely  to  pay  any  rival  at 
the  fair  market  value  and  to  pay  a  man  who  had  leased  or  purchased 
from  the  shipping  board  a  sum  less  than  that  which  it  paia  to  other 
owners  of  vessels  m  this  country? 

Secretary  McAnoo.  No;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  it  not  be  bound  to,  Mr.  Secretary  f 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  by  design.  1  do  not  think  they  would 
wantonly  do  it  or  just  because  they  wanted  to;  but  they  might  pay 
less  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  a  right  to  establish  the  value 
of  that  vessel,  because  they  sold  it,  and  that  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sale,  whereas  with  the  ordinary  vessel  they  would 
not  have  any  such  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  what  I  am  coming  to. 
The  shipping  board  would  have  the  right  to  fix  that  value  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  think  the  ship- 
ping board,  in  exercising  its  power  to  fix  the  value,  would  dis- 
criminate against  that  vessel  simply  because  it  did  have  that  power, 
and  to  give  the  owner  of  that  vessel  less  than  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
who  did  not  purchase  from  the  shipping  board? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  as  vou  put  it, 
Mr.  Byrnes,  for  this  reason :  The  board  has  the  power  to  nx  the  price 
of  the  vessel  in  case  it  is  sold  by  it;  but  it  has  not  the  right  to  fix 
the  price  of  a  vessel  sold  by  anybody  else. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  But  can  you  fix  that  price  at  less  than  that  you  were 
paying  for  other  boats? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  We  might  have  to  pav  more  for  other  boats 
because  we  could  not  determine  their  value ;  that  is  all  I  am  bringing 
out  There  is  this  to  be  said  though,  as  to  the  reason  why  a  inan 
would  buy  a  boat  from  the  shipping  board  in  preference  to  buying 
from  somebody  else  and  probably  paying  a  larger  price  for  it.  He 
could  afford,  perhaps,  to  pay  a  higher  price  in  order  to  get  immediate 
possession  of  the  vessel,  which  jthe  board  could  undoubtedly  turn  over 
to  him,  whereas  he  would  have  to  wait  to  have  it  constructed.  To 
that  extent  the  board  would  be  in  a  position,  at  times,  to  get  a  better 
price  for  its  vessel  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  think  in  time  of  war  the  Grovemment 
would  have  certain  rights,  for  instance,  the  ri^ht  of  condemnation. 
I  know  it  could  not  do  so  now  if  they  purchased. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  Congress  could  undoubtedly  pass  such 
a  law ;  but  then  the  process  of  condemnation  would  require  a  very 
long  time,  and  it  could  apply  only  to  American  vessels. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  did  not  say  disadvantages  to  the  Government, 
because  it  will  have  advantages  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  undrstand  what  the  judge's  contention  was.  Would 
you  not  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  any  shipping  board  in  condemning 
a  boat  would  certainly  take  into  consideration  the  prices  established 
at  that  time  which  it  was  paying  to  other  owners? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No  ;  the  bill  says  "  with  reference  to  the  price 
in  normal  times." 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  they  did  that,  they  would  be  flying  right  in  the 
face  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  provisions  put  in  here  to  protect 
the  Government  being  imposed  upon  in  abnormal  times. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think,  ^ntlemen,  a  great  deal  of  this  dis- 
cussion, if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  as  to  the  probability 
or  possibilitv,  is  academic ;  because,  after  all,  we  are  bound  to  assume 
that  a  board  of  five  men,  patriotic  men,  who  have  any  sort  of  decent 
re^rd  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  office,  would  unquestionably 
wei^h  all  of  those  matters  carefully  and  act  with  some  degree  of 
justice,  wisdom,  and  intelligence.  I  think  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  board  would,  in  those  circumstances,  weigh  the  situation  very 
carefully,  treat  each  case  upon  its  merits,  and  do  what  would  he 
manifestly  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Burke.  Supposing,  Mr.  Secretarv,  that  the  present  EurCpean 
.war  could  be  brought  to  a  close  within  the  next  year,  or  about  a  yl^Tj 
what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  prospecte  of  then  obtaining,  by  pur 
chase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  vessels  to  be  controlled  by  the  shipping 
board} 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think,  undoubtedly,  if  the  board  wanted  to 
buy  anything  that  is  in  the  market,  it  could,  at  that  time  buy  ships 
at  lower  prices  than  it  could  buy  them  now. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then  do  you  think  this  is  about  the  right  time  to  pass 
such  a  bill  as  this  f 

Secretary  Mo Adoo.  And  get  ready  for  it  ( 

Mr.  Burke.  Yes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  set  ready  for  the 
conditions  we  have  to  face  in  the  future,  no  matter  what  they  may  be. 
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But  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  it :  You  take  the  steamships  of  the 
world  that  are  in  operation  to-day ;  they  are  nearly  all  of  a  more  or 
less  obsolete  type.  Many  of  the  vessels  afloat  to-day  are  just  as  obso- 
lete as  the  mule-drawn  vehicle  is  compared  with  the  automobile. 
Th^y  are  beinff  subjected  to  service  during  these  times  when  tonnage 
is  so  much  in  demand,  where  their  upkeep  is  nothing  like  as  efficient 
or  as  ample  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  tnereiore  the  depreciation  of  the 
vessels  is  far  greater  than  it  would  be  in  normal  times. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  to  me,  have  one  great  advantage  at  this  time.  Our 
error  in  not  haying  built  a  merchant  marine  in  the  past  turns  out, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to  be  to  our  advantage  in  the  present 
peculiar  circumstances,  because  we  can  now  build  a  new  type  of 
modem  vessel,  and,  on  the  basis  of  starting  anew,  create  a  merchant 
marine  that  will  be  more  efficient  than  that  which  any  other  nation 
on  earth  possesses.  We  have  not  got  to  scrap  all  the  old  stuff,  as  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  will  have  to  do  before  the^  start  on  a  new 
and  modem  basis.  I  think  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  will  not  only  con- 
solidate ample  powers  in  a  board  to  be  utilized  effectively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  in  demonstrating  the  practical  and 
economical  methods  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine  composed  of 
vessels  of  modem  types,  but  it  will  enable  the  United  States  to  get 
such  a  start  in  the  mobilization  of  a  fleet  of  efficient  vessels  of  up-to- 
date  construction  that  it  will  be' years  before  any  other  nation  can 
catch  up  with  us  in  the  contest  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  the  Secretary,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  approaching  this  matter  from  a  partisan 
standpoint. 

I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  this  bill  is  intended  as  a 
temporary  emergency  measure  or  whetner  it  is  intended  to  provide 
the  machinery  :for  a  permanent  entering  into  the  merchant-marine 
business  by  the  Government? 

Secretary  McAooo.  I  think,  so  far  as  my  view  of  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  does  not  put  the  Government  into  the  merchant- 
marine  business  at  all,  either  temporarily  or  permanently.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  go  into  the  merchant-marine  business  under  this 
bill.  What  the  Government  does  is  to  authorize  this  board  to  con- 
struct and  purchase  a  reasonable  amount  of  naval  auxiliaries  for  the 
essential  needs  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  preparedness  program.  In  order  that  these  ships  may 
not  lie  idle  ancf  rot  in  our  harbors,  and,  while  lying  idle,  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  essential  naval-reserve  personnel  which  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  have  a  naval  reserve  at  all,  the  board  is  given 
the  power  to  do  three  things :  First,  to  lease  these  vessels  to  American 
citizens;  second,  sell  them  to  American  citizens,  reserving  the  right 
to  recall  them  in  case  of  need  for  naval  or  military  uses  and  imder 
conditions  which  make  it  certain  that  we  can  put  our  hands  on 
them  instantly  and  have  efficient  naval  auxiliaries;  and,  third,  if 
they  can  not  either  sell  or  lease  them  advantageously,  then  the  United 
States  can  take  stock  in  a  corporation  which  will  put  into  operation 
some  of  these  ships  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  TTie  fear  that  there  may  be  Government  ownership  and 
operation  on  a  large  scale,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  is  answered 
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by  the  objection  made  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  viz, 
that  we  provide  so  little  tonnage  that  it  can  not  be  of  much  service 
in  any  case.  The  answer  to  that  is  threefold :  First,  if  that  is  true 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  fear  of  Government  competition ;  second, 
an  amount  of  tonnage  will  be  provided  that  will  be  of  advantage  to 
the  Navy  if  war  ever  overtakes  the  country ;  and,  third,  enough  ton- 
nage will  be  created  to  contribute  materially  to  the  needs  of  this 
country  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity for  private  capital  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  imagine  or  do  you  think  that  Congress  will 
at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  more  than  $50,000,000  for 
this  purpose? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  it, 
unless  you  create  such  a  big  navy  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  you 
might  require  additional  auxiliaries  for  an  enlarged  navy. 

mr,  Curry.  Have  you  any  assurance  that  private  capital  will  take 
this  minority  stock? 

Secretary  MgAdoo.  I  have  not;  and  I  think  it  is  unlikelv  that 
private  capital  will  take  the  minority  stock.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  an  essential  provision  of  the  bill.  The  only  reason  for  that 
provision  is  to  meet  the  objection  some  people  have  made  in  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  me,  that  "  You  ought  not  to  refuse  to  give  pri- 
vate capital  an  opportunity  of  joii\ing  with  the  Government  in  this 
undertaking."  My  own  idea  is  that  private  capital  will  not  join  in 
the  undertaking.  I  think  that  private  capital  ought  not  even  to  be 
asked  to  join  the  Government  m  constructing  these  essential  naval, 
auxiliaries;  that  the  Government  can  afford  to  do  that  alone  and 
does  not  need  any  assistance. 

Mr.  Curry,  Then,  in  the  event  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Government 
has  $50,000,000  which  they  can  invest  in  the  construction  of  these 
ships  in  American  yards.  Thev  will  be  constructed  here,  because 
they  could  not  construct  them  abroad,  and  they  could  not  buy  with 
present  conditions.  Now,  the  Government  will  very  likely  not  be 
able  to  sell  them  or  to  lease  them,  and  then  they  must  run  them ;  and 
the  Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  operates  through  a 
private  corporation,  still  owns  the  stock  and  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  losses  and  will  share  the  profits.  And  if  this  $50,000,000  is 
not  enough,  after  the  Government  has  gone  into  the  business  and 
makes  it  unprofitable  for  private  enterprise  to  carry  on  the  business. 
do  you  not  think,  under  those  conditions,  that  the  Government  would 
come  back  to  Congress  and  ask  Congress  for  further  appropriation  ? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Of  course,  Mr.  Curry,  a  man  may  use  his 
imagination  and  conceive  any  kind  of  condition,  and  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  must  say  I  would  prefer  to  look  at  it  this  way,  because  I 
think  it  is  the  more  reasonable  play  of  the  imagination.  As  a  result 
of  the  great  destruction  of  steamship  tonnage  by  the  war,  the  de- 
mand for  additional  tonnage  undoubtedily  is  going  to  be  very  great 
after  the  war  is  ended ;  and  if  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  increased,  and  certainly  as  an  economic  fact  it  is  going 
to  be,  then  this  Government  can  not  afford  to  sit  quietly  and  refuse 
to  provide,  even  in  some  small  measure,  these  instrumentalities  of 
commerce  that  are  essential  to  the  protection  and  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Curry.  T  recognize  that. 
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Secretary  McAdoo.  I  believe  that  for  many  years  to  come  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  this  shippmg  board  leasing  and 
selling  ships  upon  terms  advantageous  to  tne  Government,  because 
of  conditions  in  the  shipping  world.  I  believe  also  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  otates  should  have  to  take  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion which  will  operate  some  of  these  ships  to  South  America  and 
the  Orient,  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
they  can  be  operatea  profitably  for  many  years  to  come. 

And  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  which  has  not  been 

?>ut  into  the  record  up  to  this  time:  Congress  appropriated  $50,000 
or  holding  the  Pan  American  Financial  Congress  in  May,  1915. 
Eighteen  or  the  Latin- American  Governments  sent  delegates  to  that 
confess.  Some  of  them  were  represented  bv  business  men  and 
bankers,  some  by  their  ministers  of  finance,  and  all  of  them  by  men 
of  the  most  distmguished  character  and  standing  in  their  respective 
countries.  As  a  result  of  that  conference — I  have  a  printed  volume 
of  the  proceedings  here,  so  that  you  can  see  that  a  great  deal  of  work 
was  done;  that  is,  from  the  looks  of  the  volume  [exhibiting  book] — 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  delegates  of  these  South  and 
Central  Ajneric^in  Governments  and  of  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  represented  by  prominent  business  men  and  finan- 
ciers, that  improved  ocean  transportation  facilities  were  a  "  vital  and 
imperative  necessity."  The  conference  unanimously  passed  this 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  Improved  ocean  trans- 
portation facilities  between  the  countries  composing  the  Pan  American  Union 
have  become  a  vital  and  imperative  necessity — 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  Pan 
American  Union — 

•  •  •  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  such  improved  means  of  ocean  transportation,  since  it  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  and  improved 
financial  relations  between  the  Pan  American  Republics. 

If  I  should  read  you  a  list  of  the  important  business  men  and 
financiers  of  America,  members  of  different  parties,  who  attended 
that  conference  and  who  voted  for  the  adoption  of  that  resolution, 
you  would  realize,  gentlemen,  that  the  best  tnouffht  of  the  country — 
I  mean  the  bc^  thought  of  the  financiers  and  Dusiness  men  of  the 
country — agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  this  problem. 

Now,  due  to  a  lack  of  ships,  particularly  to  Chile  and  Peru  at  the 
moment,  the  prosperity  of  those  countries  is  seriously  menaced. 
Take  the  nitrate  trade  alone,  in  which  this  country  is  vitally  inter- 
ested— ^we  get  our  nitrates  very  largely  from  Chile — ocean  freight 
rates  have  advanced  to  an  extortionate  point  to  the  injury  of  the 
business  of  Chile  and  the  United  States  because  of  meager  steamship 
facilities. 

As  an  illustration  of  conditions  in  Peru,  I  quote  from  a  letter 
recently  received  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  secretary  ^neral  of  the  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference,  from  Dr.  Felipe  Pardo,  former 
minister  of  Peru  to  the  United  States  and  brother  of  the  present 
President  of  Peru*:  ^ 

We  need  now,  before  anything  else,  transportation  and  financial  aid.  Our 
exports  are  in  the  ports,  and  our  creditors  are  asking  debts  which  we  have  no 
way  of  paying.    We  need  ships  and  loans. 
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In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  press 
notice  officially  issued  by  the  State  Department  February  11, 1916 : 

The  Department  of  State  receives  reports  from  many  quarters  relative  to  the 
existing  shortage  of  ocean-going  tonnage  to  move  freight  from  and  to  the  United 
States. 

It  appears  from  a  recent  dispatcli  received  from  the  American  Embassy  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  that  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
have  attained  almost  prohibitive  figures.  This  shortage  threatens  a  severe 
crisis  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry,  and  its  effect  upon  the  Chilean  wheat- 
exporting  interests  is  most  adverse.  This  year's  wheat  crop  in  Chile  has  been 
exceptionally  good  and  the  foreign  demand  for  nitrate  is  heavy. 

The  American  consul  general  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  reports  that  trade 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  is  seriously  handicapped  by  lack 
of  shipping  accommodations. 

The  consul  general  considers  it  necessary,  in  order  that  American  exporters 
may  compete  for  business  in  New  Zealand  on  equal  terms  with  the  exporters 
of  other  countries,  that  American  interests  establish  at  least  one  first-class 
steamship  line  under  the  American  flag  which  would  maintain  a  regular  service 
to  ports  in  New  Zealand  and  Australasia  from  New  York  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  from  San  Francisco. 

Reports  from  the  American  consulate  at  Aden,  Arabia,  reveal  a  severe  short- 
age in  shipping  tonnage  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  order  to  obtain 
cargo  space  on  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  the  rate  from  Calcutta,  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
accommodations  for  large  cargoes.  The  Italian  steamers  sailing  from  Mom- 
basa and  other  ports  .on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  have  recently  increased  their 
rates  and  can  still  accommodate  only  a  part  of  the  freight  offered. 

The  conditions  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America  are  not  so  bad, 
but  they  are  bad  enough. 

Now,  it  is  of  course  impossible,  even  if  this  bill  should  be  passed 
quickly,  to  do  anything  at  the  moment  that  would  immediately  re- 
lieve those  conditions  or  that  would  have  very  much  influence  upon 
them;  but  I  mention  them  to  show  you  the  urgent  neeS  for  these 
facilities  and  that  the  business  is  there  to  be  had  if  we  were  in  posi- 
tion to  take  it. 

Then  there  is  another  thing;  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
statistics  diowed  that  the  trade  of  South  America  with  the  world 
aggregated  something  like  $700,000,000  per  annum.  Of  that,  the 
central  European  powers  had  approximately  $200,000,000,  all  of 
which  has  been  lost  to  them  since  they  lost  command  of  the  seas. 
Great  Britain  had  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of  the  trade.  I 
will  insert  the  exact  fiffures  in  the  record  a  little  later.  The  United 
States  had  something  Tike  $166,000,000  only  of  that  trade,  although 
we  are  nearer  in  distance  and  we  are  better  able  to  furnish  what 
those  countries  want  than  are  the  European  countries.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  had  less  of  that  trade  than  our  leading  European  rivals. 

Now,  those  South  American  countries  are  crying  to  have  us  take 
that  trade;  they  are  suffering  for  the  lack  of  man v  of  the  things 
they  have  been  buying  from  Europe.  I  could  cite,  if  I  had  the  time 
to  enumerate  them,  many  of  our  manufactured  products  which  they 
want  and  which  they  require,  but  which  they  can  not  get,  simply 
because  we  have  not  the  ocean-going  facilities  for  delivering  them. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  our  condition  ?  Do  we  want  simply  to  sit 
here  provincially  in  the  face  of  the  most  magnificent  opportunities 
that  have  ever  been  offered  to  this  country,  or  to  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  take  no  steps  because  we  are  afraid  that  we  may 
move  by  taking  a  step,  or  are  we  going  to  act  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously like  statesmen  and  like  a  nation  which  is  alive  to  its  obligations 
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and  its  opportunities  and  is  willing  to  do  something  which  will  unite 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  into  a  great  economic  force 
and  increase  their  potentiality  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 
Shall  we  sit  here  and  do  notning  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities as  we  have  up  to  the  present  time,  or  shall  we  go  forward 
using  the  great  powers  of  this  great  Government  to  enable  us  not 
only  to  do  the  thmgs  imperatively  demanded  in  our  own  interest  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Central  and  South  America,  who 
have  been  sorely  hurt  by  the  great  war  and  whose  future  process 
and  pr(^>erity  depend  in  large  measure  upon  our  enlightened  action  t 

Mt.^  Cuhry.  Private  capital,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  investing  in  an 
American  merchant  marine  just  as  rapidly  as  it  can  and  private 
capital  has  given  orders  for  ships  to  the  shipyards  for  from  two  to 
five  years  ahead.  The  shipvards  in  the  East,  in  the  United  States, 
are  working  overtime  and  they  have  orders  for  ships  that  will  take 
from  two  to  five  years  to  turn  out.  That  shows  that  the  American 
business  man  knows  an  opportunity  when  he  sees  it  and  that  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  can  not  buy 
abroad  and  he  must  build  at  home,  and  they  are  building  just  as 
rapidly  as  they  can.  Now,  do  you  not  think  the  enactment  of  this 
law  would  discourage  private  capital  from  investing  in  the  shipping 
business? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  can  not  see  that  it  would.    I  can  not  see  that 


take  the  risk  of  buying  ships  with  this  bill  impending  and  with  the 
enormous  prices  that  are  now  being  paid  for  ships,  then  how  is  it  any 
danger?  The  risks  do  not  seem  to  be  so  great,  either  the  possible 
passage  of  this  bill  or  the  high  prices  they  pay  tor  ships,  as  to  deter 
private  capital,  according  to  your  statement,  from  entering  this  field. 
The  whole  purpose  of  this  bill  is,  and  I  believe  its  certain  effect  will 
be,  to  encourage  private  capital  and  to  protect  private  capital  that 
may  be  invested  in  the  shipping  business. 

fir.  CuRHY.  $50,000,000  provided  in  this  bill  does  not  amount  to 
anything;  it  is  only  the  policy.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  lay 
down  the  policy  that  it  is  going  into  the  commercial  shipping  business, 
of  course  private  capital  would  be  foolish  to  engage  in  the  shipping 
business. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Then  why  go  into  it  now  when  this  bill  is 
pending} 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Of  course  it  has  not  passed  yet.  * 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Cuhry.  On  another  line  of  matters  that  you  have  been  dis- 
cussing :  The  only  interest  that  Great  Britain  has  in  the  Suez  Canal 
is  a  majority  stocK  interest  in  a  private  corporation.  Now,  an  assault 
or  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal  is  considered  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
the  world  as  an  assault  on  sovereignty  as  well  as  an  assault  on  prop- 
erty. Yesterday  Admiral  Benson  was  asked  the  question  by  me  and 
by  Judge  Saunaers  whether,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  ships  provided 
for  in  this  bill,  in  the  event  it  should  become  a  law,  was  picked  up 
by  a  belligerent  and  taken  into  a  prize  court,  would  it  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  unfriendly  act  and  would  be  more  likely  to  cause 
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diplomatic  complications  between  our  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  took  the  ship  into  the  prize  court,  than  it  would  if  they 
had  picked  up  a  ship  of  a  private  individual.  He  said  that  it  was  a 
very  delicate  question  of  international  law,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.  The  only  trained  diplomats  that  we  have  in  the 
T^ited  States  are  our  naval  officers;  they  are  trained  in  diplomacy. 
When  on  board  ship  and  when  abroad  they  represent  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  they  must  understand  international 
law  and  diplomacy.  It  would  be  my  opinion  that  possibly  there 
would  be  a  little  more  danger  of  having  trouble  if  one  of  these  ships 
is  taken  into  a  prize  court  than  it  woula  be,  for  instance,  if  your  ship 
was  taken  into  a  prize  court. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Your  question  implies,  Mr.  Curry,  that  a 
wrong  done  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  would  involve  more 
danger,  if  the  owner  of  the  vessel  was  a  corporation  in  which  the 
United  States  owned  a  controlling  stock  interest,  than  if  the  wrong 
was  done  to  the  same  flag  floating  over  a  ship  owned  by  a  private 
citizen.  There  is  absolutely  no  dinerence  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  who  owns  the  vessel,  it  is  the  affront  to  the  flag  or  the 
wrong  to  the  flag  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
redress,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  a  citizen  owns 
the  ship,  and  the  question  arises  through  that  channel,  or  whether 
a  corporation  in  which  the  Government  is  the  majority  or  sole  stock- 
holder is  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Now,  I  would,  of  course,  take  Admiral  Benson's  opinion  on  any 
question  relating  to  the  Nav^  or  the  construction  of  naval  vessels 
and  on  things  that  relate  to  his  profession ;  but  if  I  wanted  to  get  an 
opinion  on  international  law  I  should  hardly  go  to  an  officer  of  the 
Navy  unless  it  was  the  Judge  Advocate  Generalof  Navy,  or  some  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  what  the  international  law  is.  I  think 
that  if  Admiral  Benson  had  read  this  provision  in  the  bill  he  never 
would  have  stated  that  even  a  delicate  question  could  arise. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  he  said  it  might  arise; 
but  I  think  he  disqualified  himself  from  speaking  as  an  expert. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  might ;  but  I  think  if  he  had  read  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  he  would  have  said  at  once  that  no  such  question 
could  arise.  That  is  section  6,  and  I  should  like  to  repeat,  Mr.  Curry, 
that  provision: 

• 

That  all  vessels  purchased,  cljartered,  or  leased  from  the  board,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  registered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  apper- 
taining to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  shall,  when  and  while  employetl 
soley  as  merchant  vessels,  be  In  all  respects  subject  to  all  la\ys,  regulations,  and 
liabilities  governing  merchant  vessels — 

That  is  international  law  as  well  as  our  own  law — 

•  •  •  whether  the  United  States  be  interested  therein  as  owner.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  or  shall  have  or  hold  any  mortgage,  lien,  or  other  interest  therein. 

The  object  of  that  provision  is  to  divest  this  corporation,  because 
of  the  Government's  interest  in  it,  of  any  possible  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  seizure  of  a  ship  owned  by  such  a  corporation  would 
imperil  us  no  more  because  of  Government's  interest  therein  than  if 
the  issue  arose  out  of  the  seizure  of  a  ship  owned  by  a  private  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Curry.  There  have  been  a  number  of  merchant  sh^ps  taken 
into  prize  courts  since  the  beffinning  of  this  war  and  those  matters 
have  not  been  settled  yet  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country ;  and  of 
course  if  they  had  been  owned  by  the  United  States  there  might  have 
been  a  little  more  trouble  about  it.    That  is  my  thought. 

Secretary  McAooo.  I  can  not  see  it,  because  if  the  United  States  or 
any  other  Government  operates  a  vessel  in  commerce  as  a  merchant 
vessel,  she  is  absolutely  under  the  same  rules  of  international  law  as 
thou^n  operated  by  an  individual.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  naval  vessel 
that  is  another  proposition  and  different  rules  govern. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Do  you  sui>pose  the  American  people  would  not  feel 
it  was  more  of  an  offense  ir  they  picked  up  a  snii)  of  a  Government- 
owned  corporation  than  if  they  picked  up  my  ship? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  see  why  they  would.  I  think  we  are 
all  just  as  zealous  to  protect  the  flag  and  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the 
country,  no  matter  through  what  channel  it  may  be  challenged,  and 
I  can  not  see  that  we  would  be  any  more  threatened  because  some 

nation 

•Mr.  CuRRT.  The  American  people  might  say  that  an  individual 
was  carrying  something  in  his  ship  that  he  ought  not  to  take  from  a 
port  in  the  United  States,  but  if  on  board  of  a  Government  ship  it 
would  be  a  different  proposition. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Oi  course,  there  is  a  very  wide  field  for  fancy 
there,  but  I  think,  Mr.  Curry,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  satisfy  our- 
selves on  questions  of  international  law  by  caUing  experts  in  inter- 
national law. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  The  Pacific  Mail  was  referred  to  by  you.  The  Pacific 
Mail  was  transferred  for  two  reasons :  One  reason  was  that  railroad- 
owned  steam^ips  could  not  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
other  reason  was  that  Mr.  Schwerin,  for  a  good  many  years,  had  been 
trying  to  dispose  of  the  Pacific  Mail. 
"Secretary  McAdoo.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Curry.  A  good  many  years  ago  he  made  an  arrangement  to 
sell  the  Pacific  Mail  to  a  Japanese  line  which  runs  to  San  Francisco, 
and  Mr.  Schwerin  presented  the  proposition  to  Mr.  Harriman  and 
Mr.  Harriman  said,  "  I  won't  do  it ;  I  am  too  good  an  American.  If 
I  sell  the  Pacific  Mail  to  the  Japanese  to-day,  Jim  Hill  would  sell 
his  to-morrow,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  American  flag  would 
probably  be  eliminated  from  the  merchant  marine  of  the  x^acific, 
and  that  will  never  happen  during  my  lifetime."  That  was  a  good 
many  jrears  before  the  European  war  and  before  Mr.  Schwerin  sold 
the  ships,  and  Mr.  Harriman  was  dead  when  they  were  sold.  They 
are  still  imder  the  American  flag.  They  were  transferred  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  because  there  is  more  profit  at  present  in  that 
trade. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  This  bill  has  evoked  some  criticism  by  its  opponents 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  $50,000,000  provided  for  in  the  bill 
for  the  purdiase,  construction,  and  chartering  of  ships  would  prove 
to  be  inadequate  and  will  be  but  a  small  se^ent  of  what  we  hope  to 
be  the  complete  circle  of  an  adequate  auxihary  to  the  Navy  or  in  the 
upbuilding  of  a  great  merchant  marine.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  $50,000,000,  as  provided  for  in  tiie  bill,  may  be  used  not  only  for 
the  purchase  and  construction  of  ships,  but  when  those  ships  are 
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sold  the  proceeds  arising  from  those  sales  may  be  again  used  in  the 
construction  and  purchase  and  sale  of  ships,  and  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  until  tne  auxiliary  to  the  Navy  or  the  merchant  marine 
is  an  adequate  auxiliary  or  an  adequate  merchant  marine? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  think  so;  but  I  should  have  to  read 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  answer  your  question  definitely. 

Mr.  Thurman.  That  is  not  provided  for  in  the  bill  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  providing  for  the 
reinvestment  of  funds,  but  that  is  not  contained  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That  was  the  final  scope,  I  thought,  of  the  bill, 
that  in  its  finality  the  funds  from  these  sales,  when  made,  could  be 
reinvested  as  the  emergencies  arose,  not  only  to  supply  auxiliaries  to 
the  Navy,  but  likewise  the  equipment  and  outfitting  of  a  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  ought  to  be  that  way,  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  supposed  that  was  the  intention  of  it;  because 
the  $50,000,000  of  course  would  not  be  but  a  small  segment  in  the 
circle,  and  would  prove  rather  inadeauate;  but  in  the  evolution  of 
that  idea  in  the  sale,  resale,  and  purcnase  and  repurchase  of  ships, 
the  entire  circle  might  be  completed. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  not  in  the  copy  of  the  bill  I  have ;  but  of 
course  that  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  determine. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  would  like  to  offer  that  amendment  at  the  proper 
time,  if  it  is  not  done,  or  would  like  to  have  the  chairman  do  it. 
Do  you  not  think  it  should  be  that  way,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  emergencies  as  thev  arise,  just  the  same  as  when  a  man  goes 
into  business  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000?  He  turns  his  money 
over  three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  and  therefore  his  business  is  ex- 
panded and  his  profits  increase,  and  it  is  in  the  evolution  of  things 
that  this  should  be  done,  if  we  expect  finally  to  have  an  adequate 
merchant  marine,  or  auxiliary  to  our  naval  fleet. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  say  m  the  copy  of  the  draft  that  I  have  I 
do  not  fina  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Would  you  think  that  desirable? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  giving 
the  board  such  power;  but  it  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to  de- 
termine. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  There  should  be  a  discretion  in  the  board  to  make 
these  reinvestments  from  time  to  time  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  naval  auxiliary. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  do  not  consider  it  essential,  Mr.  Goodwin: 
but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  board  having  such 
power. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  this  amendment,  which  I  expect  to  offer 
at  the  proper  time: 

All  moneys  received  from  the  charter,  leasing,  or  selling  of  vessels  under  the 
control  of  the  board  may  be  used  by  the  board  in  the  purchase,  construction,  and 
chartering  of  other  vessels  of  the  class  and  kind  hereinbefore  described  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act 

I  expect  that  amendment  to  be  offered  and  to  be  inserted  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  bill,  so  as  to  express  what  I  believe  to  be  proper. 

Mr.  Loud.  Just  a  question  on  one  point.  I  could  not  quite  see 
where  we  got  any  advantage  by  buying  ships  that  we  already  had  in 
the  American  trade — where  it  would  nelp  the  situation.    Ttien  you 
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gave  me  the  illustration  of  the  locomotives.  Now,  if  the  25  locomo- 
tives that  you  bought  were  mostly  taken  from  another  railroad,  at 
the  same  terminal  that  was  trying  to  relieve  some  congestion,  it  would 
not  relieve  the  situation  any,  but  would  just  simply  take  out  of  one 
pocket  and  put  in  another  pocket.  And  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  steam- 
ship proposition,  if  you  attempt  to  buy  tonnage,  you  are  just  taking 
out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  into  another  pocket. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  That  is  just  exactly  wnat  I  said  you  should  not 
do.  What  I  said  was  this — at  least,  what  1  intended  to  say  was  this — : 
That  while  the  argument  has  been  made  that  if  we  had  bought  a  lot 
of  ships  while  we  had  the  chance  we  would  not  haVe  added  to  the 
world's  tonnage,  yet  it  is  true  that  if  we  had  bought  ships  of  foreign 
registry  and  adcled  them  to  our  tonnage  we  would  have  protected 
ourselves  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Loud.  But  would  not  have  relieved  the  situation  any,  because 
they  were  alreadv  working  in  the  same  trade. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Not  at  all ;  we  would  not  take  them  from  the 
same  trade  necessarily.  Suppose  thev  were  operating  between  Great 
Britain  and  India,  for  instance.  Of  course,  you  could  not  have 
gotten  anything  from  that  service,  but  suppose  they  had  been  oper- 
ated in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  the  point  I  had  in  mind;  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  are  in  the  American  trade  and  only  occasionally  are  the  ships 
somewhere  else. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  What  I  mean  is  this:  That  if  we  had  bought 
vessels  to  supplement  our  facilities,  and  even  if  we  had  taken  them 
only  from  foreign  flags,  so  that  we  could  have  controlled  them  our- 
selves and  operated  them  at  reasonable  rates  in  our  own  service,  we 
would  have  been  better  off  than  to  be  as  we  are  now,  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  vicissitudes  of  foreign  flags. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  am  afraid  we  can  not  agree  upon  that,  and  we  will 
pass  it  over,  because  I  can  not  see  where  we  would  ^in  anything 
by  taking  tonnage  away  from  one  point  and  putting  it  in  Govern- 
ment ownei^ip,  because  it  simply  takes  Government  money  and 
puts  it  into  ships,  and  the  other  man  has  the  money  instead  of  the 
^ips. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Suppose  you  had  bought  a  lot  of  ships  not  en- 
gaged in  our  service  at  all  and  had  them  in  our  service  now ;  that  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Iku*.  Loud.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Then  if  it  is  not  possible,  it  won't  be  done.  It 
was  possible  when  the  ship  bill  was  introduced  in  September,  1914. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  think  you  are  up  against  that  anyway.  I  can  go  with 
you  on  the  purchase  of  ships  by  the  building  of  ships  where  you 
can  build  600,000  tons  with  the  $50,000,000.  That  seems  to  me  a 
very  desirable  proposition  if  we  must  ^o  to  that  phase  of  Government 
ownership.  But  mere  is  also  somethmg  more  iinmediate  than  that, 
in  the  use  of  the  surplus  Government  auxiliaries.  We  were  told 
yesterday,  by  Admiral  Benson,  that  we  needed  all  we  had  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  in  time  of  peace.  Now,  I  would  expect  that  reply  from 
every  naval  officer  that  came  before  us;  I  would  not  expect  tnem  to 
give  the  ships  up  willingly.  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  inten- 
tional, at  all,  but  it  is  in  tne  atmosphere  that  they  would  like  to  hold 
on  to  all  of  them.    At  the  same  time,  if  the  power  to  take  those  ships 
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were  vested  in  a  commission  and  they  were  to  pass  upon  the  question 
of  whether  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  Navy 
in  time  of  peace  or  to  be  taken  for  commercial  purposes,  I  suspect 
that  out  of  600,000  tons  which  is  available — or  not  available,  but 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Grovemment — that  two-fifths  of  that,  or 
at  least  200,000  tons,  could  be  taken  for  commercial  purposes  and  im- 
mediately relieve  to  that  extent  the  stress  on  our  shipping  and  on  our 
commerce;  because  those  vessels  are  right  here  now,  in  the  ownership 
of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  This  bill  provides,  as  you  know,  Congressman, 
that  all  those  naval  vessels  and  war  vessels — ^I  mean  the  Army  trans- 
ports— that  are  not  required  in  the  service  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in 
time  of  peace  shall  be  transferred  to  this  board  for  this  purpose. 
And  then  new  ships  that  are  to  be  built  are  under  the  control  of  this 
board. 

Mr.  Loud.  Under  whose  direction  are  they  to  be  taken  from  the 
Navy? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  They  are  to  be  transferred  upon  direction  of 
the  President  to  this  shippme  board  at  that  time  if  not  required,  and 
then  this  board  will  have  the  ri^ht  to  make  disposition  of  them. 
So  that  it  will  not  be  a  naval  problem  at  all ;  I  mean  to  say  the  con- 
trol here  is  not  lodged  exclusively  in  the  naval  staff,  but  it  is  lodged 
in  the  President  and  this  board. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  this  bill  is  passed  and  the  Government  sees  proper 
to  endeavor  to  have  built,  say,  20  large  ships  at  one  time,  would  not 
that  at  the  present  time  be  an  opportunity  for  the  shipbuilders  of 
this  country  to  start  in  on  a  type  of  vessel  and  to  enlarge  and  perfect 
the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United  States  in  a  measure  that 
has  never  been  offered  them  before? 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  think  it  would.  The  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  made,  as  I  understand  it.  an  investigation  a  short  time 
ago  of  the  possibility  for  additional  ship  construction  in  this  coun- 
try. And  it  was  reported  in  the  papers,  and  I  assume  it  is  correct, 
because  it  had  the  earmarks  of  being  so,  that  private  shipyards 
could  increase  their  facilities  30  per  cent  if  they  had  the  business. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  build  ships  in  our  ^ip- 
yards  on  the  Great  Lalces  and  to  assemble  them  on  tne  seacoast. 

Mr.  Loud.  They  build  them  very  rapidlv  there;  they  put  out  a 
10,000-ton  ship  in  90  days. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Yes.  That  can  be  done ;  and  you  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  and  could  get  ready  the  navy  yards  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RowE.  You  can  not  get  a  10,000-ton  vessel  through  from  the 
Lakes. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  No ;  but  you  can  build  and  ship  in  sections  to 
the  seacoast,  to  our  navy  yards.  I  suppose.  Admiral  Benson  told 
you,  I  do  not  know,  that  we  have  a  number  of  navy  yards  in  which 
merchant  vessels  could  be  constructed — one  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
one  at  Charleston,  S.  C;  another  at  New  Orleans;  and  there  is  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  also  one  in 
Puget  Sound  and  one  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  We  have  navy  yards  along 
both  coasts  where  they  could  assemble  merchant  vessels  certainly  at  a 
very  small  relative  expenditure  for  additional  facilities. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  they  equipped  for  that  purpose? 
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Secretary  McAooo.  I  understand  that  not  a  great  deal  of  equip- 
ment would  be  necessary  if  the  machinery  and  the  material  was 
shipped  there  to  be  assembled  at  those  yards.  You  see  a  lot  of 
this  stuff  can  be  turned  out  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  shipped 
and  assembled  on  the  seacoast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  can  not  explain  myself  exactly  or  get  exactly  the 
expression,  but  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  you  if  the  present  conditions 
do  not  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  resurrection  and  the  reinfusion 
of  life  into  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  this  country  which,  with  a 
little  encouragement  by  the  Government  which  would  be  offered  by 
this  bill,  offenng,  say,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  million  dollars  worth 
of  contracts  at  one  time;  would  it  not  put  the  shipbuilding  industry 
on  a  footing  and  place  it  far  in  advance  of  other  institutions  of 
like  kind  any  place  else  in  the  world?    That  is  the  vision  I  have. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  Unquestionably  and  one  of  the  hopes  I  have, 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  is,  that  that  will  result. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  looks  to  me  like  a  vision  that  is  worth  looking 
upon. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  would  be  a  vision  of  rather  substantial  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  make  you  favor  it  then,  Brother 
Greene. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  I  was  just  wondering  where  he  was  coming  to. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  It  is  just  as  essential  for  naval  preparedness 
and  naval  efficiency  that  ycu  have  enough  shipyards  and  you  have 
got  to  have  them  built  up;  and  all  of  this  will  contribute,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  industry  and  will  give  it  a  great 
impetus. 

May  I  have  the  privilege,  when  I  look  over  the  stenographer's 
minutes  of  this  hearing,  of  attaching  certain  exhibits  that  I  have^ 
not  referred  to  here,  but  which  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  record?' 
I  think  some  of  them  are  material  and  may  be  of  use. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done,  without  objection. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  listening 
to  me  with  so  much  patience. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  you  and  are 
obliged  for  your  coming. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

In  my  statement  before  the  committee  I  failed  to  biing  out  the  fact  that, 
as  matters  stand  to-day.  the  Government  has  no  power  of  regulation  or  control 
over  ocean  carriers.  They  may  Increase  rates  when  and  as  they  please,  dis- 
criminate between  shippers,  and  practically  do  as  they  will  without  restraint. 
In  this  respect  the  producers  and  industries  of  this  country,  which  have  to 
depend  for  their  prosperity  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  disposal  of  their 
surplus,  are  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  steamship  companies  than  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railroads  of  this  country,  so  far  as  their  domestic  trade  is 
concerned,  before  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  This  condition 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  Just  as  important  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  was  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 
It  will  be  a  constructive  step  of  the  first  order. 

I  need  only  to  call  attention  to  the  extortionate  rates  of  freight  now  pre- 
vailing on  the  high  seas.  The  rates  on  cotton  between  leading  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  Liverpool  have  Increased  from  one-quarter  and  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  to  3  cents  a  pound. 
The  rates  on  grain  have  Increased  from  4  and  5  cents  a  bushel  to  from  40  to 
50  cents  a  bushel.    The  rates  on  tobacco  are  being  compiled  and  will  be  fur- 
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nished  as  soon  as  I  get  them.  I  am  advised  that  these  rates  have  increased 
to  such  an  extortionate  point  as  to  seriously  hurt  the  tobacco  Industry  in  thljii 
country.    The  lumber  industry  has  suffered  severely  for  the  same  reason. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  our  situation  is  that  it  Is  growing  worse  every 
day.  Rates  are  mounting  higher  and  higher  and  there  is  no  proseix!t  for  im- 
mediate relief.  If  this  bill  is  passed  the  shipping  board  will  be  able  to  put 
Into  service  some  Army  transports  and  Navy  craft  not  required  in  time  of 
peace,  and  this  will  help  the  situation  to  some  extent,  but  the  bigger  problem 
is  to  do  something  on  a  constructive  scale  in  the  way  of  legislation  which  will 
enable  us  to  make  a  beginning  and  to  build  steadily  and  surely  toward  the 
creation  of  a  great  merchant  marine. 

I  attach  as  Exhibit  No.  12  a  statement  showing  the  increases  in  ocean  freight 
rates  on  grain  and  cotton  from  leading  American  ports. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage,  due  to  the  destruction  of  merchant 
vessels  by  belligerent  nations,  and  their  withdrawal  from  merchant  service 
for  military  uses,  and  the  increasing  cost  of  ocean  carriage,  due  to  the  exorbi- 
tant and  extortionate'  freight  rates  charged  by  ship  owners,  is  seriously  in- 
juring American  business,  and  no  one  can  study  this  problem  without  a  growing 
feeling  of  alarm  and  apprehension  for  the  future  of  our  export  trade.  A 
serious  decrease  in  our  export  trade  would  be  disastrous  to  our  prosperity. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  great  nation  like 
the  United  States  can  not  be  conducted  unless  American  citizens,  as  well  as 
American  products,  travel  on  the  high  seas.  Our  citizens,  having  business 
in  foreign  lands,  must,  for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  travel  frequently 
upon  the  high  seas.  Our  consular  and  diplomatic  officers  must  do  the  same 
thing  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  official  duty.  The  extent  to  which  citizens  of 
the  United  States  travel  is  shown  by  a  statement  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  attached  as  Exhibit  No.  13,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  the  seven  months  beginning  August,  1913,  and  ending  February,  1914,  the 
year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  total  number  of  our  citi- 
zens arriving  from  Europe  was  128,748.  The  number  of  our  citizens  depart- 
ing for  Europe  for  the  shme  period  was  113,158. 

For  the  corresponding  period  August,  1914,  to  February,  1915,  immediately 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  total  number  of  our  citizens 
arriving  from  Europe  was  117,039.  The  number  of  our  citizens  departing  for 
JBurope  during  the  same  months  was  54,389. 

For  the  corresponding  period  August,  1915,  to  February,  1916,  one  year  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  total  number  of  our  citizens  arriving 
from  Europe  was  26,377.  The  number  of  our  citizens  departing  for  Europe 
during  the  same  months  was  33,435. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  26,377  citizens  arriving  from  Europe  and  the 
83,435  departing  for  Europe — total,  59,812 — ^between  August,  1915,  and  Febru- 
ary, 1916,  more  than  one  year  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  repre- 
sent approximately  the  number  of  our  citizens  who  had  to  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  on  business  or  from  necessity,  because  it  is  unlikely 
that  more  tiian  a  very  small  percentage  went  on  pleasure. 

Having  no  passenger  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  ships  running  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  a  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  are  compelled  to  sail  on  vessels  of  foreign  register.  Many  of  these 
vessels  are  under  the  flags  of  nations  engaged  in  the  great  war. 

Our  shipping  problem,  therefore,  does  not  relate  only  to  the  transportation 
of  cargoes,  but  it  relates  also  to  the  carriage  of  our  citizens  who  must  travel 
upon  the  high  seas  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  attach  also,  as  Exhibit  No.  14,  a  brief  and  admirable  statement  from  Mr. 
P.  H.  W.  Ross,  president  of  the  National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States, 
of  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  merchant  marine  under  the  American  flag  is  so 
necessary. 

Exhibit  No.  1. 

[Senate  Report  No.  718,  Sixty-third  Congresi,  lecond  session.] 

United  States  Navy  Mail  Lines  Between  United  States  and  South  America. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
recommend  the  passage  without  amendment  of  S.  5299,  being  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Weeks,  entitled  **A  bill  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy 
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mail  lines  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,"  and  being  the  bill 
recommended  for  passage  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  response  to  Senate 
resolution  317. 

B.  R.  Tillman.  Moses  E.  Glapp. 

Cabroll  S.  Page.  J.  R.  Thobnton. 

Claude  A.  Swanson.  Miles  Poindsxteb. 

Geo.  G.  Perkins.  Chables  F.  Johnson. 

N.  P.  Bbtan. 

IXTTEB  FBOlf  THE  SECBETABT  OF  THE  NAVY  TO  THE  GHAIBMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEB 
ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  TBANSMITTINO  CERTAIN  INFOBMATION  ON  SENATE  BESOLUTION 
317  BELATIVE  TO  A  PLAN  FOB  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LINE  OF  SHIPS  TO  BUN 
BETWEEN  THE  CITIES  OF  NEW  TOBK  AND  NEW  OBLEANS  AND  THE  CITT  OF 
VALPABAI80,  CHILE,  AND  INTEBMSDIATE  PORTS,  TOQETHEB  WITH  A  DBAFT  OF  A 
PROPOSED  Bnx  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  SAME. 

[S.  Res.  317.] 

Mr.  Weeks  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs : 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  establishment  of 
direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail  and  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight;  and 

Whereas  private  capital  has  not  engaged  in  this  service  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  furnish  facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other 
countries  having  trade  relations  with  South  America :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
cause  to  be  prepared,  in  detail,  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  ships 
ro  run  between  the  Cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  city  of 
Valparaiso,  Ghile,  and  intermediate  ports,  to  consist  of  the  cruisers  Golumbia 
and  Minneapolis  and  the  scout  cruisers  Salem,  Ghester,  and  Birmingham,  and 
that  the  information  requested  in  this  resolution  shall  include  the  following : 

First.  The  time  required  by  these  ships  to  make  a  round  trip  between  the 
ports  named. 

Second.  The  number  of  passengers  which  could  be  carried  in  each  ship  as 
now  equipped  or  with  any  changes  that  would  not  impair  their  usefulness  if 
required  in  the  naval  service. 

Third.  The  amount  of  freight  that  each  ship  could  carry  under  similar  condi- 
tions;  this*  estimate  to  include  mail  as  well  as  freight. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  naval  officers  and  seamen  required  to  man  the  ships 
engaged  In  the  service  which  is  proposed. 

Fifth.  The  probable  cost  of  the  service,  including  the  pay  of  the  officers  and 
men  employed  in  connection  with  it  and  all  other  necessary  elements  such  as 
wharfage  in  the  cities  where  the  ships  would  touch,  fuel,  repairs,  and  main- 
tenance of  every  description. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  such  necessary  changes  as  may  be  required  to  put  the  ships 
named  in  condition  for  such  service,  in  removing  unnecessary  military  equip- 
ment and  any  other  changes  necessary  in  order  to  carry  passengers  and  freight 
safely  and  to  adequately  perform  the  service  proposed  in  this  resolution. 

Seventh.  An  expression  of  opinion  by  the  department  as  to  whether  the  above- 
named  ships  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  without  impairing  their  usefulness 
for  naval  purposes  should  their  prompt  return  to  the  naval  service  be  required. 


Department  of  the  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wa9hington,  April  11,  1914^ 

Hon.  B.  R,  Tillman, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate, 

My  Dear  Senator:  1.  Referring  to  Senate  resolution  No.  317,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  your  committee  a  re- 
port embodying  the  information  requested. 

2.  It  Is  practicable,  by  the  use  of  naval  vessels,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  indi- 
cated in  the  resolution,  and  the  following  vessels  will  be  available  for  the  service. 
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viz,  St.  Louis,  Charleston,  Milwavkec,  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  Salew,  Chester, 
Buffalo,  Rainbotc,  Ancon,  Cristobal,  Hector,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Cyclops,  and  Neptune 
(or  two  equally  good),  and  the  Nanshan, 

3.  The  8t,  Louis,  Charleston,  Milwaukee,  Columbia,  and  Minneapolis  are 
fast  cruisers;  the  Salem  and  Chester  are  fast  scout  cruisers;  the  Buffalo  and 
Rainbow  are  transports;  the  Ancon  and  Cristobal  are  steamers  employed  by 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department ;  and  the 
others  are  naval  colliers. 

4.  The  cruisers  are  suitable  for  carrying  only  a  small  number  of  male  pas- 
sengers— 15  to  20  each — and  could  not  be  fitted  for  carrying  bulky  freight  with- 
out interfering  materially  with  their  military  value;  but  they  could  carry  the 
malls  and  a  limited  amount  of  express  freight  and  parcels,  about  150  tons  each. 

5.  The  Buffalo,  Rainbow,  Ancon,  and  Cristobal  are  suitable  for  carrying  a 
limited  number  of  passengers  and  any  kind  of  freight:  Buffalo,  20  first-class 
passengers  and  4,000  tons  of  freight ;  Rainbow,  25  passengers  and  2,500  to  3,000 
tons  of  freight;  Ancon  and  Cristobal,  each  74  first-class  and  32  steerage  pas- 
sengers and  between  10,000  and  11,000  tons  of  freight.  The  naval  colliers  are 
not  suitable  for  carrying  any  passengers,  but  are  well  adapted  to  a  freight 
service ;  the  first  three  carrying  6,500  to  10,000  tons  each ;  the  two  of  the  Cyclops 
class  10,000  to  12,500  tons,  of  freight  and  2,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  in  bulk  each ; 
and  the  Nanshan  about  3,000  tons. 

6.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso  via  Panama  and  Callao  is 
4,666  miles,  and  each  of  the  fast  cruisers  going  at  15  knots  could  cover  that 
distance,  allowing  24  hours  for  delays  incident  to  passage  through  the  canal, 
in  13  days  23  hours ;  or  make  one  round  trip  without  stop,  except  at  the  canal, 
In  27  days  22  hours. 

The  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  Valparaiso  via  Panama  and  Callao  is 
4,087  miles,  and  the  time  for  the  same  vessels  to  make  one  round  trip  without 
stop,  except  at  the  canal,  is  24  days  17  hours. 

The  distance  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso  via  Callao  is  2,652  miles,  and  the 
same  vessels  can,  at  15  knots,  cover  the  distance  in  7  days  9  hours,  or  make 
one  round  trip  in  14  days  18  hours. 

The  other  vessels  are  slower,  and  will  sustain  a  speed  of  12  knots,  except  the 
Nansh4in,  which  can  be  counted  on  for  10  knots. 

7.  By  the  use  of  the  Charleston,  St,  Louis,  Columbia,  and  Minneapolis,  a  fast 
but  very  expensive  mail  service,  with  accommodations  for  a  limited  number  of 
male  passengers,  could  be  easily  maintained  between  Panama,  Quayaquil,  Mol- 
lendo,  and  Valparaiso,  w^lth  weekly  sailings  from  Panama.  A  far  less  expensive 
service  could  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  Salem,  Chester,  Columbia,  and 
Minneapolis.  These  stops  would  be  best  for  quick  deliveries  of  mails  to  the  South 
American  countries  on  the  west  coast  to  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Para- 
guay. There  is  a  daily  railway  express  service  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo  via  the  Trans-Andean  Railway.  The  time  from  Valparaiso  to 
Buenos  Aires  by  rail  is  about  60  hours,  and  to  Montevideo  72  hours.  Allowing 
four  days  for  the  delivery  of  mails  from  New  Orleans  to  Panama,  and  11  days 
for  delivery  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  the  mails  from  the  United  States 
would  reach  Buenos  Aires  in  17^  days  and  Montevideo  in  18  days.  The  time 
from  Liverpool  to  Buenos  Aires  by  mail  steamers  running  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  is  22  days,  and  to  Montevideo  21  days,  on  a 
weekly  schedule.  From  New  York  to  the  same  ports  via  existing  lines  the 
time  is  24  and  23  days,  respectively,  with  a  weekly  schedule.  There  is  at  the 
present  time  a  weekly  mail  and  passenger  .service  between  New  Orleans  and 
Colon.  If  it  should  be  found  desirable  to  run  the  mall  steamers  from  New 
Orleans  to  Valparaiso  it  could  be  done  by  the  addition  of  another  cruiser,  but 
at  very  greatly  increased  cost.  The  cost  of  running  each  vessel  is  given  in  the 
table  appended,  marked  "A." 

8.  A  passenger  and  freight  line  can.  In  addition,  be  maintained  between  New 
Orleans  and  Valparaiso,  and  a  freight  line  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso, 
making  such  ports  as  may  be  necessary ;  or  a  combination  freight  and  passenger 
service  and  a  freight  service  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso. 

For  a  service  from  New  Orleans,  the  Buffalo,  Rainbow,  Ancon,  and  Cristobal 
could  be  used,  insuring  a  sailing  every  14  days. 

In  addition,  a  freight  line  can  be  maintained  between  New  York  and  Val- 
paraiso, using  the  five  large  colliers,  which  would  insure  a  sailing  every  12  days. 

If  the  vessels  mentioned  above  for  the  New  Orleans  trade  were  combined 
with  the  freighters,  a  mixed  service  could  be  maintained,  which  would  Insure 
a  stoftnier  from  New  York  every  seven  days. 
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Tbe  Nanshan  might  be  useful  as  a  freighter  between  Panama,  Buenaventura, 
and  Guayaquil. 

9.  Due  to  the  engine  room,  fireroom,  and  bunker  construction  of  the  cruisers, 
a  large  number  of  men  is  required  in  the  engineering  department ;  in  addition, 
these  yessels  are  great  coal  consumers  and  would  have  to  coal  both  on  the 
outward  and  return  voyages.  Since  continuity  and  regularity  of  mail  service 
would  be  essential,  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  at  some  point  on  the 
west  coast,  preferably  at  Callao,  either  ashore  or  afloat,  a  reserve  of  coal.  This 
need  could,  however,  be  easily  met. 

10.  The  personnel  that  would  be  required  for  the  ships  is  as  follows :  Colum- 
Ha,  MinneapoliSy  Salem,  and  Chester,  9  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers 
and  202  men  each ;  Buffalo  and  Rainbow,  9  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers 
and  118  men  each ;  Ancon  and  Cristobal,  9  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers 
and  135  men  each;  Hector,  Mars,  and  Vulcan,  7  commissioned  and  6  warrant 
officers  and  117  men  each;  Cyclops  and  Neptune  (or  two  others  of  equal  ca- 
pacity), 7  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers  and  134  men  each;  and  the 
Nanshan,  7  commissioned  and  6  warrant  officers  and  Od  men;  a  total  of  114 
commissioned  and  84  warrant  officers  and  2,002  men. 

11.  The  cost  of  changes  necessary  to  fit  the  vessels  for  the  proposed  service 
would  be  small.  For  the  Rainbow,  on  which  it  is  contemplated  Installing  five 
additional  staterooms  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  $3,000  would  be  required ;  and  $1,000 
for  each  of  the  other  vessels  would  probably  cover  the  cost  of  changes  proper. 
In  addition,  each  vessel  carrying  passengers  would  need  an  auxiliary  radio 
installation  required  by  law  for  passenger  ships.  This  would  cost  $2,000  for 
each  vessel,  and  the  total  cost  for  the  above  vessels  would  be  about  $32,000. 

12.  The  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  men  to  man  the  14  ships  would 
be  about  $1,862,444,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ships,  other  than  pay  and  sub- 
sistence, including  repairs,  docking,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  would  approxi- 
mate $1,774,250;  total,  $3,636,094. 

13.  The  probable  cost  of  the  shore  establishment  for  operating  the  lines  is 
difficult  to  estimate  at  this  time.  This  would  include  salaries  of  officers, 
agents,  clerical  force,  and  other  personnel,  terminal  facilities,  wharfage,  port 
dues,  rent  of  offices,  furniture,  and  other  expenses,  and  the  department  is 
making  an  investigation  to  determine  this  expense.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  it  would  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  cost,  as  Qovernment  ter- 
minal facilities  will  be  used  wherever  practicable. 

14.  The  expense  of  such  services  would,  of  necessity,  be  relatively  large,  due 
to  the  character  of  the  vessels  to  be  used  and  the  fact  that  they  must  be  kept 
in  condition  for  immediate  military  service  if  required.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  there  would  be  considerable  return  to  the  Government  in 
mail,  passenger,  and  freight  receipts. 

Retired  officers  or  officers  on  the  reserve  list,  should  one  be  created,  would 
be  employed  in  the  service  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  expense  involved  in  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers,  as  given  in  the  table, 
should  be  reduced  by  three-fourths. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  men  will  be  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  and 
available  for  service  with  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  the  actual  total  additional 
expense  for  personnel  for  14  ships  would  be  but  $151,244. 

15.  Should  the  department  be  authorized  to  establish  the  service  as  contem- 
plated in  the  resolution,  it  is  suggested  that  the  question  of  ships  to  be  used, 
ports  to  be  made,  schedules,  etc.,  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  department  would  make  every  effort  to  carry  out  the  plan  suc- 
cessfully. In  so  doing  it  Is  considered  best  to  inaugurate  the  business  by  estab- 
lishing a  fast  line  from  Panama  to  Volparalso,  via  Callao  and  Mollendo,  and 
utilize  for  the  purpose  the  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  Salem,  and  Chester.  This 
mail  and  passenger  line,  in  connection  with  those  now  in  existence  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  Colon,*  would  be  a  rapid-transit  route  between  the 
United  States,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  and  thence  via  the  Trans-Andean  Rail- 
way to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

It  is  not  deemed  wise  to  establish  at  the  beginning  a  schedule  that  would 
utilize  all  the  vessels  mentioned  as  available.  One  sailing  a  month  of  freighter 
or  passenger  vessel  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  Valparaiso  and  Inter- 
mediate ports  would  be  enough  for  a  beginning.  As  business  developed  other 
vessels  would  be  added  and  sailings  made  more  frequent,  as  the  traffic  war- 

ranted 

The  Rainbow  or  Nanshan^  or  both,  as  the  traffic  warrant,  would  be  scheduled 
to  ply  between  Panama  and  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  via  Buenaventura,  Colombia. 
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These  would  carry  mails,  passengers,  and  freight,  and  act  as  feeders  for  our 
freighters  passing  through  the  canal  and  connecting  with  the  mail  lines  from 
New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

As  for  docks  and  terminal  facilities,  the  navy  yard  at  New  Orleans  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  New  York  yard  could  be  used  until  the  traffic 
warranted  renting  another  terminal.  The  cost  of  wharves  in  New  Orleans 
would  dq[)end  upon  the  freight  handled  and  would  therefore  be  included  in  the 
freight  rates.  In  South  American  ports  practically  all  cargoes  are  handled  by 
means  of  lighters,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  included  in  the  freight  rates. 

Although  it  might  appear  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  four  cruisers 
of  the  fast  mail  line  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso  is  excessive,  this  is  not  so 
apparent  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  freighters.  One  is  necessary 
to  the  other  for  developing  the  South  American  trade,  and  the  average  cost 
should  be  taken.  The  freighters  would  begin  to  pay  for  themselves  at  once  by 
taking  coal  and  oil,  for  which  there  is  great  demand,  and  returning  with  general 
freight 

16.  The  department  sees  in  the  plan  an  opportunity  for  a  twofold  advantage : 
First  The  opportunity  for  developing  a  large  trade  with  South  America, 

which  is  not  practicable  for  private  vessels  under  the  United  States  flag. 

Second.  The  gradual  development  of  a  large  auxiliary  fleet  which  would  be 
necessary  in  time  of  war,  and  which  would  be  built  up  and  maintained  in  time 
of  peace  without  cost  to  the  Government,  as  it  will  pay  for  itself  after  having 
once  been  firmly  established. 

Should  the  development  of  the  business  warrant,  the  cruisers  used  in  this 
service  would  be  gradually  replaced  by  auxiliary  vessels  vastly  more  suitable 
and  economical  for  the  service  Itself  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  time 
of  war. 

17.  The  approximate  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  ships  of  the  lines  proposed, 
for  beginning  the  service,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Fast  mail  service  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso,  using  the  Columbia, 

Minneapolis f  Salem,  and  Chester: 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  men per  annum $507, 120 

Maintenance,  including  repairs,  docking,  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
etc per  annum.-      790,  800 

Total 1, 387, 020 

2.  Eainbmoj  plying  between  Panama,  Buenaventura,  and  Guayaquil : 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  men 118, 840 

Maintenance,  including  repairs,  docking,  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
etc 81,  300 

Total 199,140 

8.  Monthly  sailingB  from  the  terminals,  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
for  Valparaiso  and  intermediate  ports  would  cost,  on  the  average 
for  each  vessel  engaged  in  the  service,  as  follows : 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  and  men 121,  lOO 

Maintenance,  including  repairs,  docking,  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
etc 100, 50O 

Total 221,000 

18.  Any  of  the  vessels  mentioned  for  this  service  can  be  so  employed  without 
impairing  their  usefulness  for  naval  purposes  in  any  way,  should  their  prompt 
return  to  the  naval  service  be  required. 

19.  In  indorsing  the  establishment  of  this  service  the  department  takes 
occasion  to  state  that  the  personnel  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  it  should  be  naval 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  at  present  allowed  by  law  by  the  number  of  men  required  for 
this  service. 

20.  The  draft  of  a  bill  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  meot 
requirements,  is  inclosed,  marked  "  B.'* 

Joseph  us  Daniei^. 
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A  BILL  To  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy  mall  lines  between  the  United 

States  and  South  America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by  employ- 
ing sucli  vessels  of  the  Navy  as  in  his  discretion  are  available  without  impair- 
ment to  the  paramount  duties  of  the  Navy  and  as  are  *  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  regular  communication 
between  the  east  or  west  coast,  or  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and  either 
or  both  coasts  of  South  America.  The  vessels  so  employed  shall  carry  United 
States  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  under  such  regulations  and  at  such  rate 
or  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.  Such  civilians,  such 
officers  of  the  naval  auxiliary  service,  and  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy,  Including  officers  on  the  retired  list,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
deem  necessary  shall  be  employed  In  the  business  of  the  said  mail  line  or  lines, 
and  retired  officers  of  the  Navy  so  employed  at  sea  or  on  shore  shall.  In  all 
respects,  be  held  and  considered  to  be  in  an  active  duty  status,  and  shall  receive 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  of  the  active  list  of  the  same  rank  and  length 
of  service:  Provided,  That  officers  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  account  of 
wounds  or  disability  incident  to  the  service,  or  on  account  of  age,  or  after 
thirty  years'  service,  shall  not  be  ordered  to  such  duty  without  their  consent. 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  as  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law, 
is  hereby  increased  by  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  the  vessels  so 
employed,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  enlist  such 
number  of  men  in  the  Navy  for  such  terms  of  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  as  may  be  desirable,  and  to  distribute  the  number  of  men  so  enlisted 
among  the  various  ratings  of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  there  is  hereby 
established  an  active  reserve  list.  Line  officers  placed  on  the  active  reserve 
list  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  in  an  active-duty  status 
In  all  respects,  except  that  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list  shall  not  be  advanced 
on  the  active  reserve  list  except  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in  battle, 
or  extraordinary  heroism,  when  their  advancement  thereon  for  these  causes 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  advancement  of 
officers  on  the  active  list  for  like  causes.  All  laws  now  in  effect  with  reference 
to  the  retirement  of  officers  from  the  active  list  are  hereby  extended  to  include 
officers  on  the  active  reserve  list. 

Sec.  3.  Sections  eight  and  nine  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteeu 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  enlille<l  "An  act  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States," 
as  amended  by  the  act  approved  August  twenty-second,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  are  so  far  amende<l  that  officers  who  hereafter  volunteer  or  are 
selected  for  retirement  as  therein  provided  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
volunteered  for  transfer  to  the  active  reserve  list,  or  shall  be  selected  for 
transfer  to  the  active  reserve  list,  respectively ;  and  the  transfer  of  such  officers 
to  the  active  reserve  list  In  lieu  of  their  retirement  shall  be  made  subject  to 
the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  sections  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  part  of  existing  appropriations  as  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  expenses  of  operating  the  line  or  lines  herein  provided,  for,  the 
sum  of  $100,000  Is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  tlie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  puriwse  of  organizing, 
inaugurating,  and  carrying  on  the  traffic  provided  for  In  this  net  and  in  defray- 
ing the  operating  expenses  Incident  thereto:  Provided,  That  all  money  received 
for  the  transportation  of  mall,  passengers,  and  freight,  as  provided  in  section 
one  of  this  act,  and  for  such  other  services  as  may  be  incident  to  the  operation 
of  the  said  line  or  lines.  Is  hereby  made  available.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  $100,000  herein  appropriated,  for  expenses  incident  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  business  contemplated  in  this  act;  Provided,  further,  That  any  sum  of 
money  herein  appropriated  which  remains  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  third 
fiscal  year  ofter  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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BXHIBIT  No.  2. 

[S.  6269,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session.] 

A  BILL  To  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Nstt  mail  lines  between  the  United  States 

and  South  America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by 
employing  such  vessels  of  the  Navy  as  in  his  discretion  are  available,  without 
Impairment  to  the  paramount  duties  of  the  Navy,  and  as  are  necessary  and 
appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  regular  communi- 
cation between  the  east  or  west  coast,  or  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and 
either  or  both  coasts  of  South  America.  The  vessels  so  employed  shall  carry 
United  States  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  under  such  regulations  and  at  such 
rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.  Such  civilians,  such 
officers  of  the  naval  auxiliary  service,  and  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy,  Including  officers  on  the  retired  list,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
deem  necessary  shall  be  employed  in  the  business  of  the  said  mall  line  or  lines, 
and  retired  officers  of  the  Navy  so  employed  at  sea  or  on  shore  shall,  In  all 
respects,  be  held  and  considered  to  be  In  an  active  duty  status,  and  shall 
receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  of  the  active  list  of  the  same  rank 
and  length  of  service:  Provided,  That  officers  placed  on  the  retired  list  on 
account  of  wounds  or  disability  Incident  to  the  service,  or  on  account  of  age, 
or  after  thirty  years'  service,  shall  not  be  ordered  to  such  duty  without  their 
consent. 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  as  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law.  Is 
hereby  increased  by  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  the  vessels  so  em- 
ployed, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  enlist  such  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  Navy  for  such  terms  of  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  four  years, 
as  may  be  desirable,  and  to  distribute  the  number  of  men  so  enlisted  among  the 
various  ratings  of  the  Navy. 

Sbc.  2.  That  In  addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  there  Is 
hereby  established  an  active  reserve  list.  Line  officers  placed  on  the  active  re- 
serve list  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  In  an  active  duty 
status  In  all  rspects,  except  that  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list  shall  not  be 
advanced  on  the  active  reserve  list  except  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct 
in  battle,  or  extraordinary  heroism,  when  their  advancement  thereon  for  these 
causes  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  advancement 
of  officers  on  the  active  list  for  like  causes.  All  laws  now  in  effect  with  refer- 
ence to  the  retiremeat  of  officers  from  the  active  list  are  hereby  extended  to 
Include  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list. 

Sec.  3.  That  sections  eight  and  nine  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  "  An  act  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,"  as 
amended  by  the  act  approved  August  tv^enty-second,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  entitled  **An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  for  other 
purposes,'*  are  so  far  amended  that  officers  who  hereafter  volunteer  or  are 
selected  for  retirement  as  therein  provided  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
volunteered  for  transfer  to  the  active  resen-e  list,  or  shall  be  selected  for  trans- 
fer to  the  active  reserve  list,  respectively ;  and  the  transfer  of  such  officers  to 
the  active  reserve  list  In  lieu  of  their  retirement  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  sections  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  addition  to  such  part  of  existing  appropriations  as  may  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  operating  the  line  or  lines  herein  provided  for, 
the  sum  of  $100,000  Is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  inau- 
gurating, and  carrying  on  the  traffic  provided  for  In  this  act  and  in  defraying 
the  operating  expenses  incident  thereto :  Provided,  That  all  money  received  for 
the  transportation  of  mall,  passengers,  and  freight,  as  provided  in  section  one 
of  this  act,  and  for  such  other  services  as  may  be  incident  to  the  operation  of 
the  said  line  or  lines.  Is  hereby  made  available,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  $100,000  herein  appropriated,  for  expenses  Incident  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  business  contemplated  in  this  act :  Provided  further,  That  any  sum 
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of  money  herein  appropriated  which  remains  unexpended  at  the  ^id  of  the 
third  fiscal  year  /after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


E2XHIBIT  No.  3. 

Extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance,  submitted  to  Congress  December  7,  1915: 

[1,297  policies  Issued  from  Sept.  2,  1914,  to  Not.  80,  1915.] 

Total  amount  Insured ^,  190, 052, 00 

Premiums  received  on  same 2,194,454.22 

Salvage  received  to  date - 48,143.68 

Total  amount  at  risk 8, 331, 205. 00 

Known  losses  to  date 744, 128. 00 

Possible  outstanding  claims 250,000.00 

Net  losses  (paid) 605.984.32 

Total  expenses  of  bureau,  Nov.  30,  Including  salaries  of  entire 

force 22, 033.  50 

Total  premiums  received 2,194,454.22 

Known  losses  to  date $744, 128. 00 

Less  salvage  received 48,143.68 

Net  losses  paid 695, 984. 32 

Surplus  premiums  on  hand 1, 498, 469. 90 


Exhibit  No.  4. 
[Debate  in  Senate  Mar.  26,  1914,  on  Senator  Weeks's  resolution   (s/ Res.  317).] 

TRADE   WITH   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  submit  a  resolution,  which  I  ask  to  have  rend  and  glven^ 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Vice  President.  The  resolution  will  be  read. 
The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  317),  as  follows: 

"Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  develop  and  extend  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  by  the  establishment 
of  direct  lines  of  communication  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail  am* 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  and 

"  Whereas  private  capital  has  not  engaged  In  this  service  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  furnish  facilities  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other 
countries  having  trade  relations  with  South  America:  Therefore  It  is 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed 
to  cause  to  be  prepared  in  detail  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
ships  to  run  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  the  city  of 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  intermediate  ports,  to  consist  of  the  cruisers  Columbia 
and  Minneapolis  and  the  scout  cruisers  Salem,  Chester,  and  Birmingham^  and 
that  the  information  requested  In  this  resolution  shall  include  the  following: 

"  1.  The  time  required  by  these  ships  to  make  a  round  trip  between  the  port* 
named. 

"2.  The  number  of  passengers  which  could  be  carried  In  each  ship  as  now 
equipped  or  with  any  changes  that  would  not  impair  their  usefulness  If  required 
In  the  naval  service. 

•*3.  The  amount  of  freight  that  each  ship  could  carry  under  similar  condi- 
tions ;  this  estimate  to  include  mall  as  well  as  freight. 

"4.  The  number  of  naval  officers  and  seamen  required  to  man  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  service  which  is  proposed. 

"5.  The  probable  cost  of  the  service,  including  the  pay  of  the  officers  and 
men  employed  In  connection  with  It,  and  all  other  necessary  elements,  such  as 
wharfage  in  the  cities  where  the  ships  would  touch,  fuel,  repairs,  and  mainte> 
nance  of  every  description. 
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**  G.  The  cost  of  such  necessary  changes  as  may  be  required  to  put  the  ships 
named  in  condition  for  such  service,  in  removing  unnecessary  military  equip- 
ment, and  any  other  changes  necessary  in  order  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight  safely  and  to  adequately  perform  the  service  proposed  in  this  resolution. 

"7.  An  expression  of  opinion  by  the  department  as  to  whether  the  above- 
named  ships  can  be  used  for  such  purposes  without  impairing  their  usefulness 
for  naval  purposes  should  their  prompt  return  to  the  naval  service  be  required.** 

Mr.  SwANSoN.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  consent  to  have 
the  resolution  go  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Before  that  Is  done  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  resolution.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Virginia  after  I  have  done  so  will 
be  willing  to  have  the  resolution  adopted  without  going  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  South  American  malls  are  sent  at  long 
and  sometimes  Irregular  intervals,  and  all  American  mails  south  of  the 
Equator  are  carried  in  vessels  sailing  under  a  foreign  flag.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution  to  call  for  the  Information  which  it  is  believed  will  Justify 
using  fast  cruisers  of  the  Navy  as  a  mail  line  to  Valparaiso  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  ships  are  of  two  types,  the  second-class  cruisers  Columbia  and 
MinneapolU,  carrying  light  batteries,  having  a  trial  speed  of  about  23  knots, 
and  the  scout  cruisers  Birmingham^  Chester,  and  Salem,  without  substantial 
batteries,  having  a  trial  speed  ranging  from  24^  to  26^  knots  an  hour.  These 
vessels,  especially  the  three  scout  cruisers,  are  not  built  for  fighting  purposes, 
but  are  In  the  time  of  war  the  eyes  of  the  fleet,  furnishing  information,  which 
their  great  speed  will  enable  them  to  do.  In  time  of  peace  they  are  not  useful 
ships,  because  they  have  not  the  guns  which  would  make  them  available  for 
training  purposes. 

At  this  time  our  mall  service  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  Is  carried 
hy  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  makes  regular  sailings  from  New  York, 
or  by  other  steamers  which  are  temporarily  available  for  that  purpose — most 
of  the  mail  being  carried  by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line — the  other  ships  used 
in  this  service  being  those  of  the  Prince,  Norton,  Houston,  Barber,  and 
American-Rio  Plata  Lines.  Many  of  these  companies  are  subsidiary  to  the 
English  Royal  Mail  Line,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  is 
controlled  by  that  company.  Our  mails  to  the  west  coast,  after  reaching  the 
Isthmus,  are  forwarded  to  their  destination  by  a  weekly  service  under  the 
terms  arranged  by  the  Universal  Postal  Convention.  At  present  some  mails 
for  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  sent  by  this  route,  but  the  service  is  very 
slow,  and  this,  it  may  be  easily  assumed,  militates  against  the  development 
of  our  trade  with  South  America. 

It  takes  at  the  present  time  7  days  to  carry  the  mail  to  the  Isthmus  and 
from  22  to  24  days  to  deliver  it  at  Valparaiso,  the  shortest  time  being  at  least 
22  days,  and  a  proportional  time  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  which  is  900  miles 
south  of  Panama,  and  Callao,  Peru,  which  is  1,400  miles  south  of  Panama,  is 
required.  By  using  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  which  I  have  mentioned  and 
running  them  at  a  15-knot  speed,  which  is  an  economical  rate  for  them  to 
make,  they  would  carry  substantially  coal  enough  so  that  by  replenishing  their 
supply  at  Valparaiso  and  recoaling  at  Panama  they  could  make  the  trip  from 
New  York,  stopping  at  the  Isthmus  and  Callao,  In  about  13  days,  or  mail 
could  be  delivered  in  Valparaiso,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Montevideo  from  7  to  9 
days  quicker  than  can  be  done  either  by  the  east  or  west  coast  routes. 

It  is  believed  these  vessels  could  without  any  considerable  expense  be  ar- 
ranged to  carry  a  considerable  number  of  first-class  passengers,  and  the  amount 
of  freight  which  they  could  carry  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  line  from  the  beginning.  I  am  opposed  to  Government  ownership 
of  transportation  lines,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  my  Judgment  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  least  economical  and  in  many  cases  the  least  efTectlve  business 
agency.  If  later  on  private  capital  undertakes  the  building  and  running  of  a 
line  of  steamers  over  this  route,  I  should  be  inclined  to  withdraw  the  Govern- 
ment line,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  unwise  to  put  the  Government  in  competition 
with  private  capital  in  such  service ;  but  that  Is  a  matter  which  may  be  properly 
considered  when  the  service  Is  once  established  and  we  are  assured  of  our 
legitimate  share  In  South  American  trade. 

We  are  in  the  position  of  having  spent  $400,000,000  In  the  building  of  a 
canal,  one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so  being  that  It  would  aid  in  the  extension 
of  our  foreign  trade;  but  as  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  American  steamers 
prepared  to  undertake  this  service.  From  Panama  south  there  la  a  Chilean,  a 
Peruvian,  and  an  English  line,  the  latter  controlled  by  the  Royal  Mail.    Bngliab 
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and  German  shipping  interests  are  alive  to  the  possibilities  to  be  derived  from 
the  opening  of  the  canal.  They  iLnow  that  if  they  once  secure  lines  of  trade 
that  it  is  difficult  for  others  to  successfully  get  into  the  same  field.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  English  Government  has  very  recently  increased  the  subsidy 
to  the  Royal  Mail  Line  $3(K),000  a  year  for  the  express  purpose  of  extending 
and  developing  this  particular  service;  and  as  we  are  not  prepared  to  cover 
the  field  in  any  other  way  and  this  Government  owns  ships  which  are  not 
useful  for  any  other  purpose  in  time  of  peace,  why  not  use  them  in  developing 
such  a  trade?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  mig^t  fairly  be  criticized  if  we  fail 
to  authorize  this  line  and  have  it  ready  for  operation  the  day  the  canal  opens. 

At  the  present  time  the  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile  amounts  to 
$340,000,000.  The  eastern  ports  of  the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  canal 
will  be  several  days  nearer  this  trade  than  are  our  conomerdal  rivals.  We  at 
the  present  time  control  about  30  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Ecuador,  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Peru,  and  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  trade  of 
Chile.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  control  the  larger  part  of  the  balance.  The 
trade  of  either  of  these  nations  with  Chile  amounts  to  more  in  dollars  and 
cents  than  our  total  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  nations  of  South  America. 
If  this  fast  mall  line  were  established,  it  would  undoubtedly  very  greatly  de- 
velop our  business  in  the  Important  ports  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires, 
which  are  less  than  two  days  by  railroad  from  Valparaiso.  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  have  a  foreign  trade  amounting  to  much  more  that  a  billion  annu- 
ally, that  of  Argentina  alone  being  more  than  $900,000,000.  We  obtain  an  in- 
significant part  of  this  trade,  compared  with  what  we  might  have  if  we  had 
better,  more  frequent,  and  quicker  connections.  I  should  add  that  the  steamers 
running  from  New  Orleans  will  make  tiie  run  to  Valparaiso  about  two  days 
quicker  than  from  New  York,  which  might  be  important  in  the  delivery  of 
freight,  if  not  so  important  in  the  mail  service,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  run 
steamers  alternately  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  if  this  line  is  established. 

All  this  possibility  is  an  attractive  picture,  and  it  will  be  a  long  step  in  the 
development  of  our  trade  in  South  America  if  we  take  prompt  action  to  firmly 
establish  this  line  of  steamers.  It  would  be  an  Inspiring  thought  for  the 
American  people  that  a  ship  flying  the  American  flag,  carrying  American  mail, 
passengers,  and  freight,  will  be  ready  and  waiting  at  the  Atlantic  gates  of  the 
canal  to  continue  her  trip  to  the  western  ports  of  South  America — ^the  first 
merchant  ship  to  pass  through  the  canal. 

I  hoiHj  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  not  object  to  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Swan  SON.  Mr.  President,  first  I  desire  to  suggest  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution.  I  should  like  to  include  the  cities  of  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  New- 
Orleans.    I  should  want  to  have  Norfolk  Included  in  any  estimate  made. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  l*residpnt,  I  have  not  intended  in  the  resolution  to  refer 
sjieclflcally  to  cities  of  this  country.  I  should  say,  generally  speaking,  that  It 
might  be  wise  to  have  these  ships,  if  the  line  is  estabUshe<l,  run  alternately 
from  New  York  and  from  New  Orleans.  I  want  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  It  was  not  my  purpose  or  my  thought  that  this  line  should  start 
from  Boston.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  the  larger  national  standpoint  rather 
than  the  local  standpoint. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  that  connection,  that  so  far  as  Nor- 
folk is  concerned  It  is  not  from  any  local  standpoint  that  I  view  it.  Great  lines 
of  railroad  concentrate  there  from  the  West  and  South.  There  is  as  large  a 
territory  covered  by  importations  meeting  at  Norfolk  as  at  almost  any  city  that 
you  could  name;  but  this  shows  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  having  thl?? 
resolution  referred  to  the  committee  to  determine  to  what  extent  and  where 
the  Investigation  should  be  directed.  This  is  confined  to  specific  vessels;  it 
might  be  found  better  to  get  infermatlon  including  others,  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  will  consent  that  the  resolution  go  to  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee, so  that  it  may  be  properly  prepared  so  as  to  suit  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  obtaining  the  information  desired.  I 
favor  it.  I  should  like  to  have  it  obtained  and  to  have  the  report  of  the  depart- 
ment upon  it,  and  I  wish  to  have  the  resolution  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
various  phases  that  many  Senators  would  like  to  have  Included  in  the  Informa- 
tion furnished. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb,  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  say  that  in  the  efforts 
heretofore  made  to  secure  legislation  in  reference  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
merchant  marine  the  bills  always  provided  that  the  ships  should  at  least  touch 
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irt  certain  South  Atlantic  and  Oulf  ports.  This  resolution  could  doubtless  be  so 
framed  that  tliere  would  be  no  discrimination,  as  there  ought  not  to  be.  If  a 
sliip  should  start  from  New  York,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  touch 
at  Norfolk,  I  apprehend. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  That  was  my  object  in  desiring  to  have  the  resolution  re- 
ferred, because  I  thought  that  it  would  save  time  to  have  the  investigation  and 
report  made  so  as  to  include  the  difTerent  ports. 

Mr.  Gallinoeil  I  do  not  object  to  the  reference  of  the  resolution,  of  course, 
but  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Naval  Affairs  will 
take  it  up  promptly,  because  it  is  Important  that  when  we  open  this  great  water- 
way the  American  flag  should  be  seen  on  some  merchant  ships  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  particularly  in  the  trade  with  South  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  this  information,  and  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  the  Naval  Committee  would  not  object  to  obtaining  it ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion ought  to  be  so  drawn  as  to  include  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
phases  of  this  matter.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  consent  to  have  the  resolution 
referred. 

Mr.  Weeks.  The  resolution  as  presented  Is  as  broad  as  the  country.  There  is 
no  attempt  being  made  to  limit  its  operation  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  simply  a  resolution  asking  for  information.  I  have  no  desire  to 
prevent  the  resolution  being  considered  by  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  if  it 
seems  best  that  that  should  be  done,  but  If  we  are  going  to  take  the  action 
which  I  wish — ^that  is,  to  have  this  line  ready  for  oi)eratlon  on  the  day  the 
Panama  Canal  is  open  for  business — then  there  should  be  no  considerable  delay. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  is  present,  and  I  will  say 
that  I  hope,  if  it  be  decided  te  refer  the  resolution  to  his  committee,  that  we 
may  have  as  much  expedition  as  possible  in  reporting  it  out,  so  that  the  depart- 
ment may  take  up  the  investigation  which  will  be  made. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  properly  undertake  this  work,  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  also  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  mail  and  the  trade  which  may  de- 
velop and  may  be  available  at  once  to  assist  in  making  the  line  profitable.  It 
will  take  time  to  do  it.  I  am  desirous  that  there  shall  be  no  unreasonable 
delay. 

I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  the  port  fk'om  which  these  ships  shall  sail  or 
the  ports  where  they  shall  touch.  I  had  much  rather  leave  that  to  those  who 
are  going  to  operate  the  line. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

The  Vice  PnKsmsNT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  resolution  calls  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  possibility  or  the  feasibility  of  having  this  line  touch  at  a 
point  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Weeks.  The  Pacific  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weeks.  That  is  exactly  what  is  intended ;  that  it  is  to  run  from  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  Panama,  to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  touching,  presumably,  at  Guayaquil,  in 
Ecuador,  and  at  Callao,  in  Peru,  and  certainly  having  for  its  terminus  Val- 
paraiso, in  Chile. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  I  meant  was  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Weeks.  It  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Jones.  Could  we  not  have  information  as  to  a  line  from  some  point  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America, 
going  through  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  information  being  obtained,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  Jones.  But  It  would  not  be  obtained  under  this  resolution? 

^Ir.  Weeks.  It  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Sw ANSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Naval  Committee  will 
consider  the  resolution  very  promptly  We  desire  this  Information.  I  do;  I 
desire  the  investigation  and  information  to  be  broad,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  of  this  kind,  It  ought  to  Include  more  than  simply  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  resolution.    I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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aetts  will  consent  to  the  reference  of  the  resolution,  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
Naval  Oommittee  will  promptly  r^ort  upon  it 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  limited  in  what  we  do  to  the  ships  which  we  have  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  We  could  not  put  on  steamship  lines  from  every  port  in 
the  United  States  to  every  port  in  South  America  or  the  Orient  or  Aostralasla. 
We  must  limit  ourselves  to  probably  the  most  profitable  route  and  the  roate 
which  will  enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
different  routes  proposed  should  be  investigated  and  the  various  seaport  ofttiee 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  claims  to  Congress,  so  that  full 
Information  may  be  obtained.    That  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbbsident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bristow.  May  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
Indicates  where  these  ships  are  to  sail  from? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  ask  that  the  entire  resolution  may  be  read. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  again  read  the  resolution. 

The  Secretary  again  read  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Weeks. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  fi*om  Kansas. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  modify  his  reso- 
tion,  so  far  as  naming  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Is  concerned, 
and  say  "  cities  or  ports  on  the  eastern  or  western  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  South  American  ports."  That  will  leave  the  door  open  to  everybody  to 
make  a  showing,  and  then  the  resolution  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  idea  that,  if  the  resolution  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  we  could  ascertain  what  ports  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  these  boats  sail  from,  and  the  committee  could  prepare  a 
resolution  that  would  be  more  specific  than  the  one  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  one  which  would  cover  every  port  that  might  be  suggested.  There  are 
hundreds  of  little  ports  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  all  of  whicki,  of 
course,  could  not  very  well  be  considered  in  this  connection,  but  if  the  resolu- 
tion were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  those  interested  could 
prepare  a  resolution  that  would  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  phases  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  }{ristow.  Mr.  President,  certainly  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  not 
make  the  resolution  any  broader  than  to  include  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  If  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  should  undertake  to  investigate  these  commercial 
matters,  they  would  l)e  at  it  a  year.  The  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  to  utilize  the  commercial  vessels  which  the  Navy  owns  and  make 
them  of  some  practical  use  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  when  Senators  begin  to  haggle  about  whether  the  ships  shall  run  from 
New*  York  or  Baltimore  or  Washington  or  Norfolk  or  Newport  News,  or  some 
other  port,  we  are  belittling  the  whole  proposition.  I  do  not  expect  any  of 
these  ships  to  run  from  any  of  the  ports  in  Kansas  [laughter],  but  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  this  resolution.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  ships  sail  from 
New  York  or  Norfolk. 

Mr.  SwANSoN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  it  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  Navy  I>epartment  to  conduct  an  investigation  cover- 
ing every  port  in  the  United  States.  That  would  *  involve  delay;  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  get  the  information  in  time  to  be  of  practical  use;  but  the  in- 
vestigation ought  to  cover  such  ports  as  are  available  for  this  purpose.  The 
object  of  having  the  resolution  referred  to  the  committee  is  to  secure  the  In- 
formation regarding  the  different  ports  of  the  country,  so  as  to  cover  every- 
thing, and  not  to  have  It  restricted.  It  Is  usual  for  resolutions  of  this  char- 
acter to  be  referred  to  the  committee.  I  wish  to  say,  si)eaklng  for  myself, 
that  I  am  In  favor  of  a  prompt  report  on  the  resolution  and  In  favor  of  oUtalu- 
Ing  the  information,  and  I  hojie  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  consent 
that  the  resolution  may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
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Mr.  Tillman.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  accept 
my  assurance,  I  will  promise  him  that  the  CJommi ttee  on  Naval  Affairs  will 
consider  the  resolution  promptly  and  report  it  promptly.  As  naval  vessels  are 
involved.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
ought  to  be  consulted  in  reference  to  the  matter  and  that  the  resolution  should 
be  referred  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution  would  go  «»ventually 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  but,  with  the  assurance  given  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  I  am  willing  to  have  the  resolution  referred 
to  that  committee. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
resolution  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 


EiXHIBIT  No.  5. 

[Debate  in  tbe  Senate  Aug.  3,  1914,  on  Weeks  bill  (S.  5260).] 

Unitkd  States  Navt  Mail  Lines. 

Mr.  Thobnton.  From  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  I  report  back  favor- 
ably without  amendment  the  bill  (S.  5259)  to  establish  one  or  more  United 
States  Navy  mail  lines  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  and  I 
submit  a  report  (No.  718)  thereon,  together  with  the  accompanying  document, 
being  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the  question.  I  nsk  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  read  the-blll  (S.  5259)  to  establish  one  or  more  United  States 
Navy  mall  lines  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  as  follows : 

•*  Be  it  enacted^  etc,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to 
establish  one  or  more  United  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by  employing  such  vessels 
of  the  Navy  as  in  his  discretion  are  available,  without  impairment  to  the  para- 
DK>unt  duties  of  the  Navy,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  regular  communication  between  the  east  or 
west  coast,  or  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and  either  or  both  coasts  of 
South  America.  The  vessels  so  employed  shall  carry  United  States  mail,  pas- 
lengens,  and  freight  under  such  regulations  and  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.  Such  civilians,  such  officers  of  the  naval 
auxiliary  service,  and  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  including 
officers  on  the  retired  list,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary 
shall  be  employed  in  the  business  of  the  said  mail  line  or  lines,  and  retired 
officers  of  the  Navy  so  employed  at  sea  or  on  shore  shall  in  all  respects  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  in  an  active-duty  status  and  shall  receive  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  officers  of  the  active  list  of  the  same  rank  and  length  of  service : 
Provided,  That  officers  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  account  of  wounds  or  dis- 
ability incident  to  the  service,  or  on  account  of  age,  or  after  80  years*  service, 
shall  not  be  ordered  to  such  duty  without  their  consent. 

"The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  as  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by 
law,  is  hereby  increased  by  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  the  vessels  so 
employed,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  enlist  such 
number  of  men  in  the* Navy  for  such  terms  of  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  as  may  be  desirable,  and  to  distribute  the  number  of  men  so  enlisted 
among  the  various  ratings  of  the  Navy« 

"  Sec.  2.  That  in  addition  to  and  as  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  there  is 
hereby  established  an  active  reserve  list.  Line  officers  placed  on  the  active 
reserve  list  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  in  an  active- 
duty  status  in  all  respects,  except  that  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list  shall 
not  be  advanced  on  the  active  reserve  list  except  for  eminent  and  conspicuous 
conduct  in  battle  or.  extraordinary  heroism,  when  their  advancement  thereon 
for  these  causes  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  ad- 
vancement of  officers  on  the  active  list  for  like  causes.  All  laws  now  In  effect 
with  reference  to  the  retirement  of  officers  from  the  active  list  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  include  officers  on  the  active  reserve  list. 

"  Sec.  ^  That  sections  8  and  9  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1899,  entitled 
*An  act  to  reorganize  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy 
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and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,*  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  Au- 
gust 22,  1912,  entitled  'An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 1913,  and  for  other  purposes,*  are  so  far  amended 
that  officers  who  hereafter  volunteer  or  are  selected  for  retirement  as  therein 
provided  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  volunteered  for  transfo:  to  the 
active  reserve  list  or  shall  be  selected  for  transfer  to  the  active  reserve  list, 
respectively ;  and  the  transfer  of  such  officers  to  the  active  reserve  list  in  lien 
of  their  retirement  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  sections  as  amended. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  in  addition  to  such  part  of  existing  appropriations  as  may  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  operating  the  line  or  lines  herein  provided  for  the 
sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appr<^riated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  in- 
augurating, and  carrying  on  the  traffic  provided  for  in  this  act  and  in  defray- 
ing the  operating  expenses  incident  thereto :  Provided,  That  all  money  received 
for  the  transportation  of  mail,  passengers,  and  freight,  as  provided  in  section 
1  of  this  act,  and  for  such  other  services  as  may  be  incident  to  the  operation 
of  the  said  line  or  lines,  is  hereby  made  available.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  $100,000  herein  appropriated,  for  expenses  incident  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  business  contemplated  in  this  act :  Provided  further,  That  any  sum 
of  money  herein  appropriated  which  remains  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  third 
fiscal  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Gaixinoeb.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  what 
class  of  ships  in  the  Navy  will  be  available  for  this  service  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  will  answer  that  there  is  a  full  report  from  the  department 
covering  the  question,  and  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  read, 
so  that  the  Senator  will  understand. 

Bfr.  Galunoeb.  We  have  not  an  adequate  auxiliary  Navy.  We  had  not 
enough  ships  to  accompany  our  battleship  fleet  around  the  world.  I  can  not 
quite  see  what  ships  we  are  gbing  to  utilize  without  seriously  weakening  oiu* 
meager  auxiliary  fleet. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  the  author  of  the  bill  is  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Weeks], 
and  I  think  probably  he  would  like  to  answer  any  question  which  the  Senator 
asks ;  so  I  will  ask  him  to  do  so. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  read,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senator,  the  list  of  ships  that  the  department  says  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Gaixtnoer.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  done. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Dbpabtmkivt  of  the  Navt, 

Office  of  the  Secketabt, 
WoMhinffton,  April  11,  1914. 
Hon.  B.  R.  Tillman, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Deab  Senator:  1.  Referring  to  Senate  resolution  No.  317,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  your  committee  a 
report  embodying  the  information  requested. 

2.  It  is  practicable,  by  the  use  of  naval  vessels,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  indi- 
cated in  the  resolution,  and  the  following  vessels  will  be  available  for  the 
service,  viz,  St.  Louis,  Charleston,  Milwaukee,  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  Salem, 
Chester,  Buffalo,  Rainbow,  Ancon,  Cristobal,  Hector,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Cyclops,  and 
Neptune  (or  two  equally  good),  and  the  Nanshan. 

3.  The  St.  Louis,  Charleston,  Milwaukee,  Columbia,  and  Minneapolis  are  fast 
cruisers ;  the  Salem  and  Chester  are  fast  scout  cruisers ;  the  Buffalo  and  Rainr 
bow  are  transports;  the  Ancon  and  Cristobal  are  steamers  employed  by  the 
Panama  Railroad  Co.  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department ;  and  the  others 
are  naval  colliers. 

4.  The  cruisers  are  suitable  for  carrying  only  a  small  number  of  male  pas- 
sengers—15  to  20  each— and  could  not  be  fitted  for  carrying  bulky  freight 
without  Interferrlng  materially  with  their  military  value ;  but  they  could  carry 
the  malls  and  a  limited  amount  of  express  freight  and  parcels,  about  150  tons 
each. 
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5.  The  Buffalo,  Rainbow,  Aticon,  and  Cristobal  are  suitable  for  carrying  a 
limited  number  of  passengers  and  any  kind  of  freight:  Buffalo,  20  first-class 
passengers  and  4,000  tons  of  freight ;  Rainbow,  25  passengers  and  2,500  to  3,000 
tons  of  freight ;  Ancon  and  Cristobal  each  74  first-class  and  82  steerage  passen- 
gers and  between  10,000  and  11,000  tons  of  freight.  The  naval  colliers  are  not 
suitable  for  carrying  any  passengers,  but  are  well  adapted  to  a  freight  service; 
the  first  three  carrying  6.500  to  10,000  tons  each ;  the  two  of  the  Cyclops  class 
10,000  to  12,500  tons  of  freight  and  2,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  in  bulk  each ;  and  the 
Knnshan  about  3,000  tons. 

*  0  *  *  *  *  * 

JosEPHUS  Daniels. 

Mr.  Wkeks.  Mr.  President,  I  may  add  to  the  statement  from  the  department 
that  there  are  carried  on  the  Navy  list,  under  the  bond  of  "  fuel  ships."  22 
vessels  having  a  total  displacement  of  something  like  230,000  tons,  varying  in 
size  from  6,000  to  19,000  tons.  Many  of  these  ships  are  in  active  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  fleet,  but  they  would  be  available  for  any  service  of  tlie  char- 
acter outlined  in  this  bill,  if  It  is  passed,  provided  the  fleet  were  not  in  actual 
service  on  the  Mexican  coast. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Gaixingcr.  Just  a  wonl. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  makeshift  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  agree  to.  It  is 
a  deplorable  fact  that  our  mails  to  South  America,  including  the  official  mail, 
are  sent  to  Europe  and  transshipped  from  there  to  South  America,  covering 
6,000  instead  of  3,000  miles  by  direct  line.  I  can  not  help  saying,  however,  that 
it  Is  n  makeshift  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be  proud. 

This  question  of  steamship  service  to  South  America  has  been  adtated  a 
great  deal.  I  have  agitated  It  myself.  The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root] 
has  agitated  it.  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  agitated  it.  Both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  statesmen  have  agitated  it.  Yet  we  are  without  a  line 
from  either  the  Gulf,  the  Pacific,  or  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
South  America. 

This  bill  proposes  to  put  In  service  a  few  inadequate  ships,  if  we  can  spare 
them  from  other  service;  ships  that  will  carry  a  handful  of  passengers  and  a 
little  freight;  slow  ships.  I  take  It,  almost  every  one  of  them;  and  we  are  to 
be  put  In  competition  with  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  with  their  mag- 
nificent steamships,  by  calling  together  this  conglomeration  of  third-class  or 
fourth-class  ships  for  this  service. 

I  shall  not  oppose  it,  because  I  think  If  we  can  do  anything  to  give  us  a  chance 
In  the  markets  of  South  and  Central  America,  we  ought  to  do  it;  but  I  can 
not  refrain  from  saying  that  it  Is  almost  a  tragedy  that  this  great  country  of 
ours,  in  its  rivalry  with  these  other  nations  In  the  effort  to  secure  trade,  should 
be  compelled  to  be  handicapped  by  a  fieet,  even  if  we  can  muster  them,  of  ships 
that  are  so  inferior  and  so  poorly  prepared  for  the  service  to  which  we  call 
them. 

As  I  say,  I  shall  not  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  but  I  shall  not  vote  for 
It  with  the  sense  of  gratification  and  pleasure  that  I  would  if  it  were  a  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a  line  of  steamships  that  would  he  a  credit  to  the  Government 
between  the  North  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Gulf  coast  of  this  country  and  South 
yVraerica. 

Mr.  Stonb.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stonb.  Mr.  President,  the  immediate  pressing  importance  of  maintaining 
our  mail  connections  with  Central  and  South  America  Is  apparent,  and  the 
diflicalty  of  doing  so  in  the  way  heretofore  followed,  at  least  In  so  far  as 
many  foreign  mail-carrying  vessels  are  concerned,  is  likewise  apparent. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  some  legislation 
of  this  kind.  This,  however,  is  a  bill  covering  more  than  one  subject,  and  it  is 
brought  before  the  Senate  so  suddenly  that  we  have  little  opportunity  for  ex- 
amining or  discussing  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  object  to  its  consideration  nor  to 
oppose  its  passage;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  any  serious  disadvantage  would  result  If  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  should  be  postponed  for  a  day  or  two? 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  results  from  a  resolution  which  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  three  or  four  months  ago.    The  resolution  went  to  the 
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Navy  Department.  The  purposes  of  the  resolution  were  approved  by  the  de- 
partment, which  prepared  the  bill  which  is  now  under  consideration.  It  has 
not  been  on  the  calendar  because  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  reports  from  com- 
mittees and  because  we  were  in  a  condition  where  possibly  these  ships  would 
be  needed  in  Mexican  waters.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
at  this  time;  but  apparently  the  time  has  passed  when  they  are  going  to  be 
needed  for  that  service,  and  this  is  the  first  practicable  opportunity  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  has  had  to  consider  the  bill  and  to  make  a  report. 

If  It  were  possible  to  have  a  morning  hour  every  day  when  legislation  of  this 
kind  could  be  considered,  or  if  those  who  control  the  legislative  program  were 
willing  to  take  up  these  matters,  which  I  think  are  of  Immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  and  give  them  precedence  over  legislation  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  next  winter,  I  should  not  feel  like  urging  the  Senator  not  to 
make  an  objection  against  this  bill ;  but  I  think  the  sentiment  of  those  who  have 
thought  of  this  legislation  and  its  purposes  has  been  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  this  proposition.  Unless  we  are  going  to  have  an  inunedlate 
opportunity  to  discuss  it,  and  to  discuss  It  fully,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold his  objection. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  not  made  any  objection. 

Mr.  Weeks.  No;  I  understand  the  Senator  lias  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  object  I  simply  submit  a  question 
to  the  Senator  who  is  the  author  of  the  bill,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

As  to  the  unfinished  business  before  the  Senate,  and  the  bills  associated  with 
it,  which  it  is  generally  understood  are  to  be  considered  at  this  session,  should 
be  postponed  to  another  session  of  Ck)ngress,  that  is  a  question  that  I  do  not 
care  now  to  discuss.  We  have  been  over  that  time  and  again,  and  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time,  I  think,  expressing  my  own  opinion  only,  tiiat  In  the  face  of  the 
almost  world-wide  conditions  of  tumult  now  prevailing,  and  which  unhappUy 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  intensely  accentuated,  any  question  of 
this  character  of  such  grave  international  moment  could  by  practically  unani- 
mous consent  find  time  for  consideration.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  there  will  be 
need  for  any  undue  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  trade  commission 
bill  or  the  Clayton  bill  or  any  other;  but  between  times  it  may  become  neces- 
sary, it  is  very  likely  that  It  will  become  necessary,  for  the  Senate  to  take  up 
questions  like  that  Involved  in  the  pending  bill  and  dispose  of  them.  The  public 
interest  and  welfare  may  absolutely  require  that  to  be  done. 

I  express  tlie  view  that  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  about  that  I  am 
informed  that  a  measure  is  likely  to  be  introduced  at  an  early  day  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  commerce  arising 
under  the  circumstances  confronting  us.  If  that  measure  shall  be  introduced 
and  come  before  Congress,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  embrace  such  matters  as  are 
covered  by  this  bill,  and  which  measure  as  a  whole  will,  I  take  it,  be  very  much 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  this  measure.  If  that  is  true  and  the 
attention  of  Congress  is  to  be  directed  to  a  measure  of  that  kfhd,  it  occurs  to  me 
it  might  be  better  to  embrace  all  these  questions  In  one  measure  rather  than 
to  take  them  up  piecemeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  make  that  as  a  suggestion,  having  no  intention, 
however,  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  if  it  is  thought  best 
to  proceed  with  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Even  If  his  supposition 
Is  correct,  and  the  press  reports  Indicate  that  It  Is,  does  not  the  Senator  think 
it  might  facilitate  the  action  of  the  House  If  the  Senate  had  passed  this  bill 
which  going  to  the  House  then  might  be  Incorporated,  or  such  part  as  had 
value,  in  the  general  proposition  to  which  he  refers? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  might  be  true;  possibly  It  Is  true.  Before  the  bill  pending 
is  disposed  of,  if  there  should  be  no  objection  to  its  consideration,  I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  should,  as  concisely  and 
briefly  as  he  can,  state  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill,  so  the  Senate  may  be 
better  informed  when  It  <*omes  to  vote  ui>on  It, 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  this  observation :  I  sympathize 
with  what  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  said.  With  hlra,  I  tliink  that 
the  situation  confronting  us  at  this  time  Is  one  that  we  not  only  have  no  reason 
to  be  proud  of,  but  one  that  we  might  very  well  be  heartily  ashamed  of.  With 
almost  the  whole  of  Euroi>e  Involved,  or  about  to  become  Involved,  In  a  tremen- 
dous conflict,  which  may  be  prolonged,  resulting  almost  Inevitably  in  seriously 
crippling  all,  and,  maybe,  destroying  many,  of  their  Industries,  there  must  of 
necessity  in  the  near  future  be  a  very  great  demand  upon  the  resources  of 
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this  country*  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  not  only  In  Europe,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  President,  a  very  large  commerce  has  been  carried  on 
for  years  between  the  South  American  States  and  Europe,  an  Immense  volume 
of  European  productions  being  sold  in  the  markets  of  South  America,  and  their 
respective  products  have  been  exchanged  in  great  quantities,  and  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  manifest  effect  of  this  great  struggle  in  Europe  will  be  not  only 
to  interrupt,  but  for  an  indefinite  period  to  put  an  end  to  commercial  communi- 
cation between  South  America  and  the  great  marts  of -the  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe.  Without  any  fault  of  ours  a  most  opportune  time  has 
arisen  for  the  United  States  to  render  a  great  public  service  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enlarge  its  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Republics  of  the  south.  But 
right  at  this  point  we  are  terribly  embarrassed  by  a  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  The  only  difference  between  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
me,  if  we  came  to  discuss  the  subject,  which  I  shall  not  do  now,  would  arise  as  to 
the  causes  blamable  for  this  condition.  It  would  boot  nothing  for  us  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  that  kind  at  this  time.  Whatever  the  Senator's  opinion 
may  be  as  to  the  causes,  or  whatever  mine  may  be,  or  that  of  any  other  Senator, 
we  will  all  be  agreed  that  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  a  merchant  marine  we  face 
at  this  time  a  most  unfortunate  if  not  desperate  condition  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  ft'om  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  very 
anxious  to  proceed  with  the  trade  commission  bill,  but  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance 

Mr.  Oalungeb.  Of  greater  importance. 

Mr.  Newulnds.  And  I  would  be  glad  to  expedite  it,  if  it  can  be  passed  during 
the  morning  hour. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  that  for  many  years  I  have 
been  urging,  in  the  form  of  resolutions  and  amendments  to  pending  legislation 
and  bills,  the  creation  of  an  auxiliary  Navy,  composed  of  transports,  collier& 
scouts,  and  other  ships,  which  would  aid  the  fighting  ships  in  case  of  war  ana 
would  be  useful  in  time  of  peace  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce  and  as 
training  schools  for  our  merchant  marine.  This  bill  is  not  so  ambitious  as  tha 
project  contemplated  by  the  resolutions  and  amendments  which  I  have  offered 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  regard  it  as  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  utilization 
by  the  Navy  of  certain  ships  now  in  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
commercial  routes  and  mail  routes,  new  routes  of  transportation  through  which 
American  commerce  can  be  developed. 

We  all  know  that  the  great  difficulty  in  establishing  a  merchant  marine  in  the 
United  States  is,  first,  the  initial  cost  of  the  ships,  which,  under  our  protective 
system,  is  much  larger  than  that  in  other  countries;  and,  second,  the  cost  of 
operation,  because  of  the  more  liberal  wages  which  we  pay.  But  it  is  perfectly 
apparent  that,  so  far  as  our  Navy  is  concerned,  it  is  a  badly  proportioned  Navy, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  fighting  ships  and  lacking  the  auxiliary  ships  neces- 
sary to  support  the  fighting  ships  In  case  of  war,  and  without  the  ability  upon 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  war  to  call  in  the  ships  of  its  merchant 
marine,  because,  practically,  we  have  no  merchant  marine. 

I  look  upon  this  legislation,  therefore,  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  larger 
policy,  which  will  result  in  the  construction  by  the  United  States  of  commercial 
ships,  transports,  colliers,  ships  that  can  be  used  for  scouts,  etc.,  in  tlma 
of  war  and  their  utilization  in  time  of  peace;  and  I  expect  that  In  the 
progress  of  events  the  opening  up  of  these  commercial  routes  through  our  Navy 
will  gradually  lend  to  the  establishment  of  a  substantial  merchant  marine  be- 
longing to  the  United  States. 

I  am  warmly  for  this  measure,  and  hope  that  no  objection  will  be  interposed 
against  Its  present  consideration. 

I  should  like  also  to  insert  in  my  remarks  the  resolutions  that  I  have  offered 
and  amenflments  that  I  have  proposed  on  this  subject  during  previous  years, 
with  extracts  from  previous  remarks  concerning  tliem. 

The  Vice  l*REsroENT.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Motion  made  by  Mr.  Newlands,  Fifty-ninth  CJongresa,  first  session,  February 
14,  1906: 

"That  S.  529  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  CJommerce,  with  Instruo- 
tions  to  report  hi  connection  therewith  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  vessels 
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required  for  service  in  the  ocean  mall  lines  provided  for  in  section  6,  and  us  to 
wliether  it  is  practicable  for  the  United  States  Government  to  construct  such 
ships  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  supplementary  to  the  warships,  to  be  used  as  col- 
liers, transports,  scouts,  etc.,  in  the  emergency  of  war,  and  as  to  whether  it  Is 
practicable  to  lease  such  ships  to  private  corporations  in  times  of  peace  for 
the  service  of  the  mail  lines  contemplated  in  sei*ti(»n  0,  and  as  to  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  organize  a  naval  reserve  to  be  enlisted  in  the  United  States  in 
the  service  of  such  ships  whose  wages  shall  be  puitl  three-fourths  by  the  private 
corporations  leasing  such  ships  and  one-fourth  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; such  naval  reserves  to  be  composed  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
those  who  have  declare<l  their  intention  to  become  such — and  to  be  subject  to 
the  training  of  naval  officers  in  order  to  tit  them  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
Government  in  case  of  war,  and  the  rentals  received  from  such  ships  to  form 
a  fund  for  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  number  of  supplementary  ships  re- 
quired by  the  Navy  in  case  of  war,  as  colliers,  transports,  scouts,  etc.,  and  gen- 
erally to  report  the  comparative  cost  of  such  method  of  enlarging  our  merchant 
marine  as  compared  with  the  method  of  subvention  provided  by  9ection  6.*' 

Amendment  to  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  Sixtletli  Congress,  first  session,  offered 
by  Mr.  Newlands  on  March  20,  190S : 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Ck>mmerce  and  Labor  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Foreign  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  either  in  the  private  shipyards  of  the  country 
or  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Navy,  or  both,  of  27  vessels,  not  exceeding  6,500  tons 
capacity  each  and  costing  in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  $27,000,000;  that 
such  vessels  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  useful  to  the  Navy  as  auxiliary 
vessels,  such  as  transports,  colliers,  dispatch  boats,  cruisers,  and  scouts,  and  also 
useful  in  times  of  peace  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce  between  United 
States  ports  and  the  ports  of  South  America,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  the 
Philippines;  that  such  commission  make  to  Congress  such  recommendations 
as  to  it  seem  advisable  regarding  the  manning  of  such  vessels  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  leasing  of  them  so  manned  in  times  of  peace 
to  shipping  companies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  for  the  incorporation  of  such  shipping  companies  under  national 
law,  and  for  reports  on  their  operations." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Newlands  to  the  ship  subsidy  bill.  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  April  27,  1908: 

"  For  an  auxiliary  navy  consisting  of  transports,  colliers,  scouts,  dispatch 
boats,  and  other  vessels  necessary  in  aid  of  the  fighting  shi[)s  in  ca.se  of  war. 
$20,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  the  Potmaster  General  are  hereby  constituted  a  commission  to 
recommend  to  Congress  a  plan  for  utilizing  such  ships  in  times  of  peace.** 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Newlands  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill.  Sixtieth 
Congress,  second  session,  February  15,  1009 : 

"  Strike  out  the  clause  relating  to  battleships,  page  68,  lines  14  to  21,  in- 
clusive, and  insert:  'That  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efllciency  of  the 
Naval  Establishment  of  the  United  States  the  President  is  authorized  to  have 
constructed  such  auxiliary  ships,  including  transports,  colliers,  dispatch  boats* 
cruisers,  and  scouts,  as  will  be  necessary  In  case  of  war  to  support  the  fight- 
ing ships,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000;  and  that  the  President 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  him  seem  advisable  regarding 
the  manning  of  vessels  belonging  to  such  auxiliary  navy,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  leasing  of  them  so  manned  in  times  of  peace  to 
shipping  companies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  foreign  trade  and  commerce*  *' 

In  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  on  June  10,  1910,  Mr.  Newlands 
introduced  S.  3721,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  auxiliary  shii)s  for  the 
Navy: 

"  A  BILL  (8.  3721)  Providing  for  the  coDRtnictlon  of  auxiliary  ships  of  the  Navy  and  for 

their  use  In  times  of  peace  In  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce. 

"  Be  U  enacted,  etc,.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  Qeaeral, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Foreign  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  construction.  eltlu»r  In  the  prlvnte  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Navy,  or  both,  of  30  vessels,  not  exceed- 
ing 6,500  tons  capacity  each  and  costing  in  the  aggregate  not  excee<Uiig 
$30,000,000;  that  such  vessels  shall  be  so  constructe<l  as  to  be  useful  to  the  Navy 
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as  auxiliary  vessels,  such  as  transports,  colliers,  dispatch  boats,  cruisers,  and 
scouts,  and  also  useful  In  times  of  peace  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce- 
between  United  States  ports  and  the  ports  of  South  Africa,  South  America,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  the  Philippines ;  that  such  commission  make  to  Congresa 
such  recommendations  as  to  It  seem  advisable  regarding  the  manning  of  such 
vessels  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  leasing  of  them  sa 
manned  in  times  of  peace  to  shipping  companies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
foreign  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  incorporation  of  such  shipping  companies 
under  national  law,  and  reports  of  tbeir  operation." 

In  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session,  on  February  2,  1911,  Mr.  Newlands- 
offered  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  the  ship-subsidy  bill : 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Secretary 
of  CoDunerce  and  Labor  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  commission  to  be  known  a» 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Commission,  and  that  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  either  in  the  private  shipyards  of  the  United  Statea 
or  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Navy,  or  both,  of  30  vessels,  not  exceeding  6,500  tona 
capacity  each  and  costing  In  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  $30,000,000;  that  such 
vessels  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  useful  to  the  V&vy  as  auxiliary  vessels* 
such  as  transports,  colliers,  dispatch  boats,  cruisers,  and  scouts,  and  also  ust^fu^ 
in  times  of  peace  in  opening  up  new  routes  of  commerce ;  that  such  commissloi^ 
make  to  Congress  such  recommendations  as  to  it  seem  advisable  regarding  the 
manning  of  such  vessels  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  leas- 
ing of  them  so  nmnned  in  times  of  peace  to  shipping  companies,  or  otherwise- 
utilizing  them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  foreign  trade  and  commerce.*' 

Extract  from  Senate  resolution  No.  41,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Newlands,  May  11,  1911 : 

**Re90lvedj  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  during  the  extra  sessloi^ 
leisislation  should  be  enacted  upon  the  following  subjects : 

•  #  #  •  •  •  • 

"(7)  Providing  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine  by  free 
entry  to  American  registry  of  all  ships,  wherever  constructed,  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  auxiliary  ships  for  our  Navy,  to  be  used  in  time  of  war  In  aid  ot 
the  fighting  ships  and  In  time  of  peace  in  establishing  new  routes  of  commerce- 
through  lease  to  shipping  companies;  such  legislation  to  Involve  the  temporary 
diminution  of  the  construction  of  fighting  ships  and  the  substitute  of  auxiliary 
ships,  .with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  well-proportioned  and  self-sustaining 
Navy." 

Elxtract  from  Senate  resolution  No.  159,  offered  by  Mr.  Newlands,  Sixty-second 
Congress,  second  session,  December  7,  1911: 

**Re30lvedt  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  during  the  present  soshIoq- 
the  appropriate  committees  shall  consider  and  Congress  enact  legislation  upoik 
the  following  subjects : 


u 


Twelfth.  Providing  for  the  construction  of  auxiliary  ships  for  our  Navy, 
to  be  used  In  time  of  war  in  aid  of  the  fighting  ships  and  in  times  of  peace  inp 
establishing  necessaVy  service  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  new  routei^  ot 
comm^^Ce  to  foreign  countries  through  lease  to  shipping  companies ;  sucli  legis- 
lation to  involve  the  temporary  diminution  of  the  construction  of  fighting  ships- 
and  the  substitution  of  auxiliary  ships,  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  well- 
proportioned  and  efficient  Navy.*' 

Extract  from  Senate  resolution  No.  4,  Introduced  Sixty-third  Congress,  special 
session  of  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Newlands,  on  March  13,  1913 : 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  the  Committees  on  Military  and  Naval  Affairs  report  at  as- 
early  a  date  as  possible  during  the  extra  session  upon  the  following  questions : 


••i 


(b)  A  plan  for  the  construction  of  auxiliary  ships  for  the  Navy,  to  be  used 
in  time  of  war  In  aid  of  the  fighting  ships  and  in  time  of  peace  In  establishing^ 
necessary  service  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  new  routes  of  commerce  to- 
foreign  countries  through  lease  to  shipping  companies;  such  legislation  involv- 
ing the  temporary  diminution  of  the  construction  of  fighting  ships  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  auxiliary  ships  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  efficient  Navy." 

Mr.  Oallinqeb.  Will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President,  as  I  satd  a  moment  ago,  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  any  proposition  that  promises  us  any  reasonable  degree  of  relief.  I 
have  no  apologies  to  make  for  my  attitude  on  this  great  question  of  the  merchant 
marine.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  wisely  says  this  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decay  of  our  merchant  marine.  The 
Senator  and  I  have  crossed  swords  before  on  that  proposition.  When  the  more 
comprehensive  and,  as  I  think,  the  more  important  bill  that  is  promised  us, 
according  to  the  newspapers  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  comes  before  the  Senate  I  may  have  something  to  say 
on  the  general  proposition.    I  have  no  disposition  to  say  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  my  desk  four  speeches  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
and  probably  of  less  Importance  rather  than  greater,  which  I  have  made  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  am  gratified  to  observe  that  in  those  speeches,  among  other 
tilings,  I  called  attention  to  two  possible  complications  which  might  arise  if  we 
did  not  have  an  adequate  merchant  marine.  One  was  that  in  the  event  of  a 
great  European  war  we  would  not  have  any  ships  to  transport  the  products  of 
our  farms  and  our  factories.  Those  are  the  words  that  I  used.  That  is  exactly 
the  situation  which  confronts  us  at  this  very  moment.  The  other  suggestion  I 
made  was  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  a  great  foreign  nation  and  our 
Nation  we  would  have  no  adequate  auxiliary  ships  to  supplement  our  battleship 
fleet,  and  that  is  exactly  the  situation  which  exists  to-day. 

This  proposition  takes  some  of  the  few  auxiliary  ships  we  have  and  puts 
them  into  commercial  work,  and  if  they  can  be  called  back  to  the  Navy  when 
they  are  needed  no  substantial  harm,  as  I  see  it,  will  be  done.  But,  as  I 
Bald  a  moment  ago,  it  is  a  pitiable  situation;  it  is  a  pitiable  proposition,  con- 
sidering the  great  emergency  which  is  upon  us.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
properly  says  that  this  great  war  will  interrupt  trade  between  South  America 
and  the  European  countries.  That  is  inevitable,  and  if  we  only  had  adequate 
steamship  lines  between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  there  would 
be  a  boom  in  American  trade  which  would  astonish  not  only  our  own  people 
but  the  world.  I  have  labored,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  have  our 
country  prepared  for  this  very  emergency,  but  I  labored  in  vain. 

If  this  makeshift  can  do  some  good,  if  it  can  accomplish  something  for 
American  trade  and  American  commerce,  of  course  we  ought  all  to  agree  to 
It ;  and  I  certainly  shall  vote  for  it 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thought  the  Chair  had  asked  if  there  was  any  objection 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  the  floor  in  my  own 
name. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  is  not  always  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  the  floor,  and  he  has  Iseen  yielding. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  wait  until  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  through. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  will  yield  to -the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  allow  me,  I  should  like 
to  put  into  the  Record  without  reading  an  article  clipped  from  a  New  York 
paper  of  yesterday  morning,  from  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  in  respect  to  this  very 
situation. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

••  Outlines  Way  to  Protect  Commerce  of  America — Lewis  Nixon,  Student  of 
the  Merchant  Marine,  Says  President  Can  Act  Under  Amended  Panama 
Canal  Act  to  PR0\aDE  Necessary  Vessels — Emergency  Calls  fob  Imme- 
diate Action. 

"  Lewis  Nixon,  for  25  years  one  of  the  closest  students  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  active  In  promoting  its  regeneration,  presented  yesterday  a 
series  of  arguments  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  present  emergency  to  meet 
the  imperative  needs  of  American  commerce  and  to  forestall  another  such  pre- 
dicament as  now  faces  this  country  through  lack  of  ocean  shipping  facllltlefi. 

"He  finds  in  the  Panama  Canal  act  full  authority  for  action,  and  suggests 
that  an  amendment  suspending  during  national  emergencies  the  five-year  limit 
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placed  by  that  law  on  purchase  of  foreign  ships  would  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  administration  the  fullest  opportunities  to  protect  American  for- 
eign trade  in  supplying  bottoms  for  its  transportation  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  foreign  ships  out  of  the  American  coastwise  trade,  which  they  have  sought 
for  a  generation  to  invade. 

"  •  In  the  past,  when  just  such  a  contingency  as  now  exists  was- suggested,'  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  *  the  idea  was  ridiculed.  The  United  States  can  never  be  dependent 
upon  her  own  ships,  they  said.  It  is  better  to  have  foreigners  do  our  ocean 
carriage,  because  they  can  do  it  cheaper,  was  the  argifment. 

"  *  Naturally  the  foreign  interests  so  well  served  by  such  sophistry  keep  their 
grinding  hand  upon  legislation  and  never  permit  any  legislation  favorable  to 
American  shipping  to  slip  through.  They  got  free  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  in 
the  Panama  Canal  act.  But  they  had  to  be  available  for  governmental  pur- 
poses in  time  of  war,  so  as  yet  this  has  not  been  availed  of. 

"  '  UNDERWOOD  BILL  EMASCULATED. 

*' '  The  Underwood  bill  as  first  drawn  would  have  brought  into  play  the  suc- 
cessfully tried  policy  of  discriminating  duties,  but  this  being  seen,  cunningly 
suggested  changes  caused  the  emasculation  of  its  constructive  features. 

"  'A  tremendous  revival  would  have  followed  the  earlier  draft  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  as  this  provided  free  tolls  In  the  foreign  trade ; 
but  the  Influence  of  foreign  countries,  exerted  through  those  who  profit  by  it 
here,  had  this  changed  In  the  House,  and  even  free  tolls  In  the  coasting  trade 
have  now  been  given  up. 

"  •  The  pretext  of  war's  reprisals  in  the  Boer  War  put  up  freights  and  insur- 
ance in  such  way  as  to  make  our  people  pay  largely  for  that  war. 

"'A  small  section  on  the  west  coast  paid  more  than  $2,000,000  increase  in 
freight  and  insurance  rates  on  this  account.  A  European  Government  would 
have  called  the  influences  that  levied  such  tribute  of  us  to  sharp  account,  but 
we  seem  supine  and  helpless  afis  soon  as  foreign  transportation  is  mentioned. 

"•However,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  situation  that  will  destroy  even  the 
potentialities  of  our  great  harvest  of  this  year.  It  will  bcr  wanted  at  high 
prices.  The  productive  capacity  of  European  countries,  except  Russia,  will  be 
demoralized  for  some  time,  even  though  the  war  does  not  burst  into  full  flame. 

** '  So  we  must  send  forth  our  freights  and  our  people.  In  1910,  at  Buenos 
Aires,  I  started  a  movement  at  the  Pan  American  Conference  to  make  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  independent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  may  now  be 
brought  home  and  that  the  studies  of  a  lifetime  may  no  longer  be  sneered  at 
as  academic.  

"  '  WESTERN   HEMISPHERE  TO  SUFFER. 


i«  i 


The  Western  Hemisphere  will  suffer  terribly  from  the  withdrawal  of  trans- 
portation facilities  from  both  North  and  South  America. 

"  *  What  can  be  done  Immediately,  and  what  are  the  dangers? 

** '  In  the  Panama  Canal  act  we  have  already  power  to  buy  foreign  ships  and 
run  them  in  the  foreign  trade  under  the  United  States  flag.  They  must  not  be 
more  than  five  years  old.  This  was  to  prevent  our  becoming  the  dumping 
ground  or  junk  heap  for  old  and  worn-out  vessels  which.  If  sold,  would  furnish 
money  to  our  rivals  to  buy  up-to-date  vessels  with  which  the  old  ones  could  not 
compete.     We  can  not  get  enough  vessels  under  existing  conditions  to  do  our 

work. 

"  *  The  great  tank  vessels  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  could  carry  grain  In  bulk 
if  it  be  not  contraband,  but  they  could  take  our  grain  to  some  neutral  port.  But 
these  are  only  a  handful.  The  new  vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  are  splendid 
boats  and  could  take  care  of  a  small  part  of  the  passenger  trafiic.  As  regards 
our  coasting  trade,  the  vessels  there  could  be  attracted  off  at  a  price,  but  the 
people  would  pay  it  many  times  over  in  railroad  rates. 

"  •  W^e  must  not  relinquish  the  slight  hold  on  West  Indian  and  Mexican  trade, 
upon  which  Canada,  with  common-sense  banking  and  commercial  laws,  is 
making  such  inroads. 

"  *  So  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  attracting  foreign  vessels  that 
war  conditions  limit  in  profit  making  to  purchase  by  Americans,  for  they  must 
be  owned  outright. 

"  *  FOV/ER  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"  *  The  Congress  should  empower  the  President,  when  a  condition  exists 
which  interferes  with  free  navigation  of  the  oceans  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
militate  against  the  country's  interests,  to  permit  the  registry  of  foreign  vessels 
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owned  entirely  by  American  citizens  or  State  corporations.  This  would  reqaire 
only  that  the  limit  regarding  age  should  be  omitted  at  the  President's  discretion. 
Of  course  when  the  alarm  of  war  was  ended  he  would  permit  no  more  such 
entries. 

"  *  No  age  limit  should  be  stated  in  such  amendment  at  all,  as  there  are 
vessels  20  years  and  older  that  with  the  use  of  modern  appliances  in  machinery 
could  render  us  needful  service  under  existing  conditions.* " 

Mr.  JoMES.  Mr.  PresldQpt 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  aslc  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  wliat  provision 
the  bill  malceg  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  these  lines;  that  Is,  the 
sailing  points  of  ships. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Replying  to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  bill  does  not 
provide  anything  definite  about  the  sailing  points  of  the  ships  or  how  many 
lines  shall  be  established ;  it  leaves  it  optional  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  use  such  vessels  as  are  available  for  the  purpose  to  establish  and  maintain 
lines  as  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  through  the  canal,  or  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  it  confine  the  Secretary  to  establishing  lines  from  points 
on  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America?  Would  it  present  him 
from  establishing  a  line  from  points  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
points  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  also? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  will  read  the  wording  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  can  judge  for 
himself.    In  regard  to  the  discretion  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  bill  says : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  one  or 
more  united  States  Navy  mail  lines,  by  employing  such  vessels  of  the  Navy  as 
in  his  discretion  are  available,  without  Impairment  to  the  paramount  duties  of 
the  Navy,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  regular  communication  betwe^  the  east  or  west  coast,  or 
both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and  either  or  both  coasts  of  South  America.** 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  the  bill  make  any  provision  with  reference  to  taking  care 
of  any  trade  that  may  be  established  if  these  boats  should  have  to  be  taken  oflT 
the  trip  lines? 

Mr.  Weeks.  It  can  not  make  provision  for  that,  because  under  such  condi- 
tions the  Government  would  have  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  trade.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  are  naval  vessels,  that  their  primary  purpose  Is  use  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  this  plan  proposes  to  make  some  conunercial  use  of  them 
in  time  of  peace.  If  war  should  break  out,  then  necessarily  they  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  service  which  they  are  In. 

Mr.  Jones.  So  it  Is  simply  a  makeshift. 

Mr.  Weeks.  It  Is  a  makeshift 

Mr.  Jones.  But  as  a  makeshift,  if  it  works  out  some  good,  of  course,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  it ;  it  will  be  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ck>lorado. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  make  any  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  this  bill,  but  in  view  of  the  conditions  which  are  now  prevalent 
In  Europe  and  which,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  well  says, 
are  probably  going  to  liecome  worse  and  interfere  with,  if  not  destroy,  trade 
relations  between  Europe  and  other  countries,  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachu5ietts  the  propriety  of  removing  a  restriction  In  the  bill. 
In  the  bill  as  it  is  drawn,  commtmicatlon  may  be  had  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  other  countries.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  while  It  may  be  a  makeshift,  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  eicperiment 
Is  going  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  it  will  lead  soofter  or  later  to  the  establish- 
ment of  lines  opernteil  by  the  Government  itself,  a  policy  which  I  have  always 
favored  and  which  I  hope  to  live  to  see  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Weeks.  In  view  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Sttme]  that  there  Is  under  consideration  in  the  other  House,  or  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  Hnnae.  legislation  more  comprehensive  than  that  which  we 
are  now  considering,  I  think  we  may  safely,  if  we  do  it  at  all,  pass  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  extended  or  changed  to  con- 
form to  the  conditions  wliich  have  arisen  since  the  bill  was  intrmluced. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Very  well,  Mr.  President ;  I  will  defer  to  the  Senator's  superior 
Judgment  concerning  the  subject,  but  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  immediately  con- 
si  dereil  and  passed. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President- 


The  Vice  Pbesidbnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  tturougli.  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  the  hill  itself.    I  did  not  want  to  ask  a  question^ 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  another  question. 
I  note  that  the  hill  provides  that  the  passengers,  mail,  and  freight  shall  be  car- 
ried "  under  such  regulations  and  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  prescribe/*  leaving  the  matter  of  rates  entirely  to  be  fixed  l>y  the 
Secretary  regardless  of  the  question  whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not.  Was 
there  any  consideration  given  to  the  question  in  committee  as  to'whetlier  rates 
which  are  reasonable  should  be  provided? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Naval  Committee,  and  I  can  not  tell 
whether  that  subject  was  discussed  or  not ;  but  necessarily  we  can  not  fix  rates 
unless  we  know  what  ships  are  going  to  be  used,  how  they  are  going  to  be  used, 
from  what  ports  they  are  going  to  start,  and  to  what  ports  they  are  going  to 
run ;  and  unless  Congress  fixes  the  rates  in  the  law,  we  must  leave  the  authority 
to  some  one  to  make  the  rates. 

Mr.  Jones.  Does  the  Senator  think  we  ought  to  leave  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  the  fixing  of  the  rates  without  prescribing  some  rule  by  which  he  shall  be 
governed? 

Mr.  Clapp.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  an  interruption,  of  course  this  being 
our  own  property  there  would  be  no  tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  reasonablenss  of 
the  rates  charged,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  Just  as  well  to  leave  it  to  the  Secre* 
tary  without  any  limitation,  because  there  could  be  no  limitation  that  would 
not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  There  being  no  power  above  that 
to  review  his  Judgment,  it  was  thought  best  to  put  it  in  that  form.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  was  put  in  that  shape.    That  applies  only  to  freight,  of  course. 

Mr.  Weeks.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes  to  discuss  the  bill,  I  will 
yield  the  fioor  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Williams.  Has  unanimous  consent  yet  been  given  for  the  present  con* 
sideration  of  the  bill? 

The  Vice  PsEsiDENt.  Unanimous  consent  has  not  yet  been  given. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  make  a 
few  remarks  and  to  suggest  an  amendment  or  two  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  is  a  time-worn  phrase  that  emergencies  give  rise  to  bad  law.  We  are  facing 
now  a  great  emergency ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Our  wheat  is  accumulat- 
ing and  the  countries  of  Burope  are  wanting  it,  and  it  can  be  sent  to  them  only 
at  immense  risk  and  at  immense  expense.  Insurance  rates  are  almost  prohibi- 
tive. 

I  would  have  no  objection*  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  if  it  went  through  as  a 
temporary  measure ;  if  it  recited  that  it  was  to  be  in  force  during  the  pendency 
of  the  present  European  war.  To  make  permanently  of  our  sailors  a  set  of 
stevedores  and  handlers  of  freight,  when  they  are  enlisted  for  other  purposes, 
or  to  enlist  men  in  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  sailors  whose  business  shall  be  to 
handle  freight,  and  to  make  that  a  permanent  policy  of  the  United  States,  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  objectionable. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  the  suggestion, 
sailors  on  seagoing  ships  never  handle  freight  in  this  day.  Freight  is  handled 
by  stevedores,  who  are  shore  men,  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Sailors  run  the  ship 
and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  handling  the  freight  at  either  end  of  the 
voyage. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  believe  the  Senator  is  right  about  that;  in  fact,  he 
must  be,  because  he  knows  precisely  about  it,  and  I  think  that  I,  too,  knew  that, 
but  had  temporarily  overlooked  it  You  are  proposing,  however,  to  take  sailors 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  and  put  them  to  work 
on  a  freight  vessel.  If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  willing,  I  suggest  that 
on  line  5,  page  1,  right  after  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  "  employing,"  which 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  that  line,  to  insert  the  words  '*  during  the  pendency 
of  the  present  European  war,"  until  Congress  can  make  permanent  provision  in 
a  more  satisfactory  way  than  this. 

Then,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  another  amendment,  to  strike  out  the 
period  on  line  10,  page  1,  and  to  add  the  words  "  and  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  Europe.**  The  bill  at  present  would  enable  the  naval  ships 
that  are  temporarily  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  mails  and  passengers  and  freight. 
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to  maintain  "  regular  communication  between  the  east  or  west  coast,  or  both 
coasts,  of  the  United  States,  and  either  or  both  coasts  of  South  America."  The 
crying  need  right  now  is  to  get  our  foodstuffs  to  Europe  in  neutral  ships. 

I,  myself,  think  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  this  crisis 
would  luive  been  to  have  passed  a  Joint  resolution  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Government  a  given  sum  of  money  to  buy  ships  of  belligerent 
powers  that  will  be  laid  up  In  our  ports  and  be  for  sale  cheap,  and  during  the 
war,  at  any  rate,  granting  authority  to  the  Government  to  lease  them  to  people 
who  would  operate  them,  or  othen^-ise,  to  satisfy  the  present  emergency;  but 
I  do  not  want  to  stand  In  the  way  of  anything  that  anybody  think9  will  help 
out.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  Senator  will  add,  at  the  point  I  have  indicated* 
the  words  "and  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe,**  he 
will  broaden  the  scope  of  his  bill  and  will  meet  the  immediate  exigencies  much 
more  fully.  Then,  if  he  accepts  the  previous  amendment,  he  will  make  the  bill 
temporary  in  its  character ;  it  will  appear  simply  as  an  emergency  bill. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
heard  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone i,  tliat  in 
the  other  House  there  Is  now  In  contemplation  legislation  much  broader  in  Its 
scope  than  this. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  very  reason  I  want  this  to  be  temporary. 

Mr.  Weeks.  The  reason  why  this  bill  was  originally  suggested  to  ftiy  mind 
was  that  we  are  about  to  open  the  Panama  Canal..  No  attempt  has  been  made 
by  American  citizens  or  American  capital  to  provide  a  line  of  steamers  which 
can  make  use  of  the  cannl.  It  seenu  to  me  a  shameful  condition  for  us  to  be 
in,  not  to  have  a  line  of  steamers  or  lines  of  steamers  from  the  United  States 
to  the  east  and  the  west  coasts  of  South  America  ready  for  service  when  the 
canal  Is  ready  for  business. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  heard  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  upon  a  previous  occasion  when  this  matter  was  up,  and,  frankly, 
he  and  I  do  not  agree  about  that.  I  do  not  agree  with  any  idea  of  making  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Navy  freight  handlers  or  passenger  or  mail  carriers 
as  a  permanent  iK)llcy  of  the  United  States  Governnient. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
understiind  that  I  approve  of  that  as  a  general  policy  either ;  I  do  not ;  but  I 
am  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  with  the  only  means  we  have  at 
hand  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  not  agree  to  both 
these  amendments,  the  one  making  this  lelgslatlon  applicable  during  the  pen- 
dency  of  the  present  European  war,  and  the  other  amendment  making  it  pos- 
sible now  to  use  these  ships  across  the  Atlantic  to  European  countries  as  well 
as  to  the  other  coast  of  North  America  and  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South 
America? 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  will  agree  to  the  second  one  of  the  amendments.  The  Senator 
will  note  from  a  reading  of  the  bill  that  whether  or  not  these  lines  are  estab- 
lished or  maintained  Is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ^Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  if 
other  means  of  transportation  are  furnished  by  private  capital,  these  ships  can 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time;  but  I  think  It  would  be  inadvisable  to  enter  upon 
this  enterprise  for  the  comparatively  brief  time  which  may  ensue  between  no^w 
and  the  termination  of  the  European  war.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press 
the  amendment  which  he  has  suggested  making  the  application  of  the  bill 
temporary. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  accepts  the 
second  of  the  two  amendments,  then  I  shall  not  object  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill ;  but  when  the  bill  Is  read  and  considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
will  move  to  amend  It  by  offering  the  first  amendment  as  well  as  the  second 
amendment. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Will  the  Senator  state  the  second  amendment?  I  did  not 
hear  It. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  The  second  amendment  Is  to  Insert  the  words  "  and  between 
the  Unlte<l  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe,"  so  that  the  vessels  proposed  to 
be  used  shall  be  available  for  trans-Atlantic  service.  The  main  thing.  I  think, 
we  ought  to  have  In  view  now  Is  getting  our  breadstuff s  across  the  sea  at  hl^h 
prices  when  people  are  needing  them. 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  the 
fac-t  that  we  have  something  like  225,000  tons  of  auxiliary  craft  connected  with 
the  Navy  that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Williams.  That  is  all  the  greater  reason  for  extending  the  scope  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  accept  the  second  amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  WiixiAics.  Very  well.  Then,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill ;  but  I  repeat  that  when  the  bill  is  up  for  consideration  I 
shall  move  the  first  amendment. 

&fr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  second  amendment 
is.    I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  know  something  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Oalungeb.  Let  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  Vice  PKEsmENT.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  second  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  Secbetabt.  The  second  amendment  is,  on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  words 
'*  between  the  east  or  west  coasts,  or  both  coasts,  of  the  United  States  and  either 
or  both  coasts  of  South  America,*'  to  insert  the  words  "  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Europe.*' 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  President,  pending  the  submission  qf  the  request  for  unani- 
mous consent,  may  I  be  permitted  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  make  an  inquiry?  I  desire  to  say  that  some  time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
this  body  having  for  its  object  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  100  ships» 
to  be  built  by  the  Government  and  leased  to  private  operators,  for  purposes  simi- 
lar to  those  certainly  implied  by  the  pending  bill.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
If  there  is  any  provision  in  this  bill  that  permits  the  President  to  have  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  when  these  vessels  may  be  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  €rOV- 
emment  should  any  necessity  require,  while  they  are  being  used  for  commercial 
purposes? 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  that  power  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  vessels  may  be  recalled  at  any  time  for  their  primary  purposes, 
which  is  the  service  of  the  (Government. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Such  being  the  provision  of  the  bill  introduced  by  me,  that  was 
the  information  I  sought  at  this  time,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  bill. 

Th  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi?  In  the  absence  of  objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed 
to.  The  bin  Is  In  the  Senate  as  In  (Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  now  move  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  After  the  word  "  employing,"  In  line  5,  page  1,  It  Is  proposed 
to  Insert  "  during  the  pendency  of  the  present  European  wars.** 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  already  stated  my  reasons 
for  that  amendment,  and  I  think  the  reasons  are  conclusive.  I  do  not  think  the 
policy  of  having  the  Navy  used  for  the  purpose  of  freight  handling  and  passen- 
ger transportation  and  mail  carrying  is  a  policy  which  should  recommend  Itself 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  permanent  thing.  A  great  emergency 
and  a  great  crisis  excuse  bad  legislation.  If  It  Is  temporary,  when  it  accom- 
plishes a  purpose  which  seems  essential  for  the  country;  but  I  think  It  bad 
policy  to  put  upon  the  statute  books  this  sort  of  legislation,  especially  when  you 
consider  the  provision  on  page  2,  which  reads : 

"  The  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  as  now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law.  Is 
hereby  increased  by  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  the  vessels  so  em- 
ployed, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  hereby  authorized  to  enlist  such 
number  of  men  In  the  Navy  for  such  terms  of  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  as  may  be  desirable,  and  to  distribute  the  number  of  men  so  enlisted 
among  the  various  ratings  of  the  Navj'." 

When  you  consider  that  that  clause  Is  in  the  bill  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  a  power  to  Increase  the  Navy  to  Indefinite  extent — ^whlle  It  Is  a  power 
that  might  be  given  In  the  face  of  a  great  crisis,  to  give  It  to  one  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  permanently  strikes  me  as  almost  as  bad  policy  as  the  other 
feature  to  which  I  referred,  to  wit,  the  converting  of  a  part  of  the  Navy  Into 
freight  handlers. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  In  the  esprit  du  corps  of  a  body  of  men  serving  Id  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Men  enlist  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  because  they  regard  tliat 
as  a  noble  and  patriotic  pursuit;  they  have  not  enlisted,  and  probably  would 
not  enlist,  if  they  were  to  go  upon  ships  that  were  to  be  freight  handlers  and 
passenger  carriers.  That  pride  which  the  sailor  has  in  his  business,  which  \b 
his  country's  business  and  which  ought  to  be  a  public  busines,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  meeting  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ought  not  to  be  torn  down ;  and 
this  sort  of  policy  does  tear  it  down  to  a  very  large  extent  It  decreases  the 
sailor's  self-respect  I  might  be  willing  to  go  into  the  Navy  and  serve  there  or 
into  the  Army,  but  I  would  not  be  willing  in  either  capacity  to  go  and  do 
something  else  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 'the  profession  of  arms.  So  I  think 
it  is  but  right  and  proper  that  this  measure  should  be  confined  to  the  einergen<? 
that  is  now  facing  us. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  every  sailor  in  the  Navy  will  be  glad  to  do 
this  service  for  the  country  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  the  possibility  of 
war  as  affecting  his  own  country,  or  in  times  of  war  between  other  peoples; 
but  speaking  for  myself,  if  I  were  one  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  that 
would  strike  me  as  having  taken  a  very  unfair  advantage  of  me. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Mr.  P>resident  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Williams.  Tes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  any  officers  or  men  In  the 
Army  have  felt  that  they  were  being  degraded  by  being  put  to  a  useful  purpose? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  are  in  charge 
of  the  engineering  work  on  our  rivers  and  harbors. 

Mr.  WiixiAMS.  Yes ;  but  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Array  do  not  go  down  and 
build  the  levees. 

Mr.  HrrcHCocK.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  finish.  They  have  been  Id 
charge  of  the  engineering  work  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know  that 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  have  been  in  charge  of  the  engineering  work  recently 
on  irrigation  projects. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know  that 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  have  built  wireless  telegraph  lines  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Williams,  "^es. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  And  cable  lines  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  And  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in 
an  honorable  pursuit  carrying  on  a  very  worthy  enterprise  for  the  people, 
should  feel  degraded  for  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President  the  illustrations  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ''have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,"  any  more  than 
*•  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring."  An  Army  officer  who  performs  en- 
gineering work  is  doing  work  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession,  of  which  he 
is  very  proud.  When  an  officer  goes  upon  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
or  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and  takes  charge  of  great  engineering  under- 
takings, or  when  he  goes  to  Alaska,  for  example,  to  lay  out  the  line  of  the 
railroad  which  is  to  be  built  there  and  to  supervise  its  construction,  it  is  a  part 
and  the  very  proudest  part  of  the  profession  which  he  has  embraced.  He  la 
not  only  an  officer  but  he  is  an  engineer,  and  he  is  doing  engineering  work  for 
his  country.  That  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  putting  soldiers  to  work 
building  levees.  If  you  should  carry  it  that  far,  the  soldier  would  feel  that 
he  had  been  taken  advantage  of. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  work  degrades.  The  man  who  is  building  a  levee  li 
Just  as  good  a  citizen  and  doing  Just  as  useful  work  as  a  soldier  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States,  but  one  of  them  wanted  to  volunteer  to  build 
levees  and  to  get  paid  for  it  while  the  other  wanted  to  volunteer  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  his  country  in  a  position  where  his  pay  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing or  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  enter  Into  it  as  a  consideration  at  all.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  making  the  provisions  of  the  bill  temporarily  will  be 

adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  Introduced  long  before  there  was  any 
expectation  of  European  trouble.  It  has  been  extended  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  so  that  the  ships  may  be  used  to  assist 
in  preventing  any  distress  which  may  arise  on  account  of  our  people  being  tin* 
able  to  get  transportation  from  Europe.    But  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  tern- 
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porary ;  the  purpose  of  tbe  bill  is  to  establish,  until  private  capital  undertakes 
to  do  so,  a  line  of  steamers  to  South  America.  So  I  hope  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Georgia.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  extremely  wise  to  pass 
this  bill,  and  to  pass  it  at  once;  and,*in  connection  with  passing  it,  we  may 
well  consider  the  responsibility  which  falls  upon  us  even  beyond  this  bilL  I 
think  the  responsibility  falls  on  this  Ck>ngress  to  see  that  provision  is  made  to 
insure  the  transportation  of  the  agricultural  products  and  the  manufactured 
products  of  this  country  during  the  war,  if  it  shall  last  It  is  very  timely  to 
pass  this  measure ;  and  I  hope  that  that  committee  of  the  Senate  which  would 
naturally  have  Jurisdiction  of  this  subject  and  that  Senators  generally  will 
connider  the  question  of  enacting  legislation  that  will  facilitate  the  movement 
of  all  of  our  wheat  which  must  go  abroad,  the  movement  of  all  our  cotton  and 
tobacco  that  must  go  abroad,  and  the  movement  of  the  manufactured  products 
as  well.  I  do  not  think  any  subject  can  be  considered  by  us  that  is  of  greater 
importance,  and  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  such  legislation  is  paisned. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  modify  n^  amendment,  by  unanimous 
consent,  by  adding  to  it  the  words  "  and  for  the  period  of  three  months  there- 
after," because  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  Just  when  the  European  wars 
did  close.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  it  to  that  extent,  so  that  it  shall 
read  "  during  the  pendency  of  the  present  European  wars  and  for  the  period  of 
three  months  thei«after.'* 

Mr.  Wkeks.  My  objection  would  rest  in  the  same  way  against  the  amendment 
as  modlfled. 

Mr.  NoRUs  and  Mr.  Glapp  addressed  the  Ohair. 

The  Vice  Pbcsidknt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor ftom  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Wkeks.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  the 
floor.    I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  the  floor  in  my  own  right 

Mr.  Glapp.  I  addressed  the  Ghair. 

The  Vice  Pbesidbnt.  The  Ghair  will  recognize  the  Senator  ttom  Minnesota, 
f6r  a  change. 

Mr.  Glapp.  What  I  desired  to  say  was  this 

Mr.  Weeks.  Have  I  not  the  floor,  Mr.  President? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  desired  to  take  the  floor  and 
speak  on  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  he  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  Weeks.  I  suppose  I  took  the  floor  again. 

Mr.  Glapp.  The  Senator  can  take  it  again. 

In  response  to  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said,  I  desire  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion: Is  it  not  possible  that  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  real  purpose  of 
this  bill,  and  yet  in  connection  with  the  real  purpose  of  the  bill  we  can  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  hour  that  has  so  suddenly  arisen?  By  amending  the  bill  so 
as  to  use  these  vessels  in  trade  with  other  nations  we  meet  this  sudden  emer- 
gency. I  do  not  believe  we  should  permit  that  sudden  emergency  to  draw  us 
away  firom  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  is  to  take  these  vessels  as  they 
can  be  utilized  from  time  to  time  and  put  them. into  the  channels  of  trade. 
This  would  not  at  all  conflict  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that,  in  addition  to  this,  we  ought  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  question  of  meet- 
ing more  fully  the  European  situation. 

So  I  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill  with  the  amendment  already  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  which  makes  the  bill  applicable  to  the  new  condition, 
still  maintaining  the  original  theory  and  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  not  interfering 
at  all  with  the  committee  taking  up  at  this  time  the  earnest  consideration  of 
making  other  necessary  provision  to  meet  the  condition  due  to  the  war  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Mr.  President,  there  is  very  much  that  I  should  like  to  say  on 
this  bill  were  It  not  so  near  the  close  of  the  morning  hour;  but,  inasmuch  as 
I  do  not  want  to  he  instrumental  in  bringing  about  its  defeat  by  delay,  I  shall 
not  consume  much  of  the  time  and  shall  not  be  able  to  say  what  I  should  like 
to  say  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  so  many  Senators  express  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
principle  involved  In  this  bill.     I  remember  that  for  several  years  I  have 
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been  trying  to  get,  as  an  amendment  on  Tarioos  bills,  something  similar  to 
this — ^to  have  the  sliips  leased  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Go^  a  oorporatlott 
already  engaged  in  conmierce,  and  nse  them  for  the  identical  purposes  tliat 
are  provided  for  here.  I  have  always  met  with  such  terrible  opposition,  how* 
ever,  from  many  of  the  men  who  now -seem  to  be  favorable  to  this  idea  that 
It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  recognize  the  conversion  of  so  many 
legislators  to  the  Idea  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  <^>ening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  providing  Government  ships  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  commerce  between  the  ports  of  North  and  South  America. 

On  the  24th  day  of  January  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  then  pending 
Alaska  railroad  bill  providing  for  the  building  of  10  ships,  I  think,  that 
should  be  leased  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  and  should  be  used  by  them  in 
commerce  between  the  ports  of  North  and  South  America.  The  amendment 
was  debated  at  considerable  length,  and  had  only  11  votes  in  its  favor  when 
it  finally  came  to  a  vote.  An  examination  of  the  roll  call  on  the  amendment 
on  that  day  will  disclose  that  many  who  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  idea  then 
are  favorable  to  it  now. 

Shortly  afterwards,  within  a  va*y  few  days  after  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated, die  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Weeks]  introduced  a  reso- 
lution that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate.  It 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  a  few  days  later  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Masu* 
diusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  and  that  resolution  was  passed,  calling  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  information.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  seemed  to  be  favor- 
able to  it  and  the  result  was  a  favorable  report  and  this  bill,  which  was  tlien 
introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  is  now  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  with  a  unanimity  both  of  the  committee  meml>erdiip  and 
of  the  memt)er8hip  of  the  Senate,  that  assures  its  passage  within  the  next  few 
moments. 

Mr.  Wkst.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask.  If  the  10  ships  referred  to  were 
built  and  run  in  conjunction  with  railroads  iu  Alaska,  would  not  that  come 
under  the  same  objection  as  to  these  trans-Atlantic  railroads  having  vessels  to 
run  through  the  Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  Senator  must  understand — and  I  presume  the  Senator 
does  understand — that  the  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  is  owned  entirely 
by  the  United  States.  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  provided 
that  these  ships  should  be  leased  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  operated  by 
them.  They  are  Government  boats.  The  Government  owns  all  the  property  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  but  it  is  a  regular  corporation  organised  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
permitted  that  corporation,  already  engaged  in  commerce,  already  the  owner 
of  ships  and  of  a  railroad,  to  have  operated  these  ships  in  the  regular  business 
way  between  the  ports  of  North  and  South  America.  It  was  said  then,  however, 
**  Why,  that  is  going  into  Government  ownership ;  that  is  approaching  socialism," 
and  some  said,  "That  is  almost  anarchy."  We  have  advanced  so  rapidly. 
hbwevo*,  that  now  we  come  to  the  proposition  that  we  will  eliminate  this  inter- 
mediary corporation  and  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  is  to  be  supreme  in  the  rates  he  shall  charge,  the  ports  he  shall  make,  and 
the  ships  he  shall  use.  He  can  do  anything  he  pleases.  He  can  commence 
where  he  likes  and  stop  where  he  pleases. 

That  is  better  than  nothing,  I  think.  I  have  faith  in  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Navy.  I  believe  he  will  take  up  this  work  in  a  good,  businesslike  way,  and 
accomplish  something.  I  think,  however,  it  would  have  given  the  project  a  much 
better  show  in  the  business  world  and  would  have  developed  our  commerce  very 
much  better  if  we  had  turned  It  over  to  a  corporation  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment already,  and  for  a  good  many  years  engaged  in  commerce,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  things  of  this  kind. 

The  proposition  to  let  the  Government  build  ships — and  the  Government  has 
built  the  ships,  or  some  of  them,  and  owns  all  of  them — and  turn  them  over  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  was  objected  to,  as  I  have  said,  because  it  looked  like 
Government  ownership.  That  did  not  appeal  to  me.  If  it  was  a  good  thing. 
whether  it  was  Government  ownership  or  not,  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
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proper.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  proper  way  to  develop  commerce  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.  The  provision  that  I  offered  then  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  also  provided  for  the  shipping  of  coal  from  Alaska  through 
this  same  modus  operandi. 

If,  however,  we  want  to  take  a  step  further  and  turn  over  the  matter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  for  one  am  delighted  that  so  many  of  these  ultra- 
conservative  Senators  have  not  only  been  converted  to  the  idea,  but  have  taken 
a  step  in  advance,  and  have  gone  further  than  had  ever  been  proposed  before. 
Instead  of  opposing  their  plan,  as  th^  always  did  mine,  I  shall  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  be  very  glad  to  support  them  in  their  efforts  in  this  connection,  which 
I  believe  to  be  commendable. 

I  want  to  say  while  I  am  on  my  feet  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment,  now 
pending,  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  If  that  amendment  prevails,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  have  this  authority  only  during  the  present  war  in 
Europe,  and  for  three  months  thereafter.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
make  it  permanent.  If  we  are  going  to  trust  these  matters  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  during  the  existence  of  a  foreign  war,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  trust  him  in  the  same  way  in  time  of  peace.  It  will  be  just  as  im- 
portant, in  my  judgment  at  least,  as  far  as  the  trade  between  North  and  South 
America  !s  concerned,  after  the  European  war  is  over  as  it  is  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  European  war. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
this  measure  as  it  has  been  amended.  It  was  reported  from  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  think  it  meets  an  emergency  that  is 
very  urgent  at  this  time.  It  will  enable  us  to  make  it  immediately  available 
for  the  exportation  of  our  wheat,  our  tobacco,  and  our  cotton. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  accepted  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  simply  wish  to  express  my  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  dissent  from  the 
thought  advanced  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  feel  that  it 
will  not  hurt  a  naval  officer  to  handle  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  bag  of  grain,  or 
a  bag  of  potatoes.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  have  much  occasion  to  do  it;  but 
at  least  it  will  tend  to  develop  muscle  in  the  man,  and  from  the  loolcs  of  many 
of  them  God  knows  I  think  they  need  it.  [Laughter.]  I  think  they  would  be 
better  men,  I  think  they  would  be  more  considerate  men,  if  sometimes  they  had 
tf»und  occasion  to  put  on  a  pair  of  overalls. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  that  a  Senator  is  quite  as  good  as  a  naval  officer, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  one  Senator  in  this  body  who  has  worn  over- 
alls on  many  occasions,  handling  grain,  if  you  choose,  and  potatoes.  I  do  not 
believe  the  naval  officer  would  have  much  to  do  in  that  direction,  for  the  work 
would  be  done  by  stevedores  and  sailors ;  but  this  nonsense  that  because  a  man 
happens  to  wear,  through  the  grace  of  the  country,  a  pair  of  epaulets  he  is  a 
little  too  good  to  handle  that  which  makes  food  for  himself  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  Is  absolutely  disgusting  to  me. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  hear  the  amendment  read. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment 

The  Sectretary.  After  the  word  "  employing,"  In  line  5,  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert a  comma  and  the  words  "during  the  pendency  of  the  present  European 
wars,  and  for  the  perlo<l  of  three  months  thereafter." 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  aifiendment  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended,  ami  the  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  before  the  bill  passes  the  title  ought  to  be 
amended. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  After  It  passes. 

Mr.  WiixiAMs.  It  ought  to  be  made  to  read  "between  the  United  States, 
South  America,  and  Europe." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  "A  bill  to  establish  one  or  more  United 
Stntes  Navy  mall  lines  between  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  Europe." 
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Exhibit  No.  6. 

Congestion  of  F^beioht  and  EHBARnoss  by  Railroads  Pbihabily  on  Account 

OF  Lack  of  Ships  to  Move  Oub  Export  Trade. 

BALTIMORE  A   OHIO  RAILROAD  00. 

Embargoes  on  shipments  over  its  lines  moving  via  New  York : 

December  2.  Iron  and  steel  for  export 

December  12.  Lumber  and  staves  for  export. 

December  29.  Lumber,  staves  and  hay,  to  include  all  shipments  to  New  York 
for  export,  coastwise,  and  domestic  delivery. 

January  7.  All  flights  for  reshipment. 

No  embargo  on  freight  for  local  deliveries  in  New  York  Harbor,  except  lum- 
ber, staves,  and  hay. 

Gars  loaded  with  freight  at  New  York  terminal,  2,078;  standing  on  side- 
tracks leading  into  New  York,  4,4S7. 

It  was  stated  on  February  14,  1916,  that  conditions  had  improved  on  this 
road.  Lack  of  ocean  tonnage  has  contributed  to  the  accumulation  of  this 
freight,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 

Marine  equipment:  Lighters,  96;  steam  lighters,  2;  tugs,  10;  and  floats,  48. 

Average  of  cars  arriving  and  released,  445  per  day;  maximum  capacity  of 
terminals,  8,000  cars ;  working  capacity,  2,000  to  2,500. 

LEHIGH   VALLEY   RAILROAD   CO. 

Embargoes  declared : 

December  1.  Hay  billed  for  New  York  Harbor,  or  for  lighterage  delivery. 

December  5.  Lumber  and  flour  for  export  via  New  York. 

December  8.  All  carload  shipments  of  lumber  for  New  York. 

December  0.  Locomotives  and  parts,  machinery,  and  all  iron  and  steel  arti- 
cles, carloads  for  New  York.  Exceptions:  Munitions  and  ordnance  materials, 
etc.,  for  export. 

December  6.  Carload  shipments  of  wire,  nails,  and  rails  for  New  York. 

December  6.  Hay  and  straw,  for  New  York. 

December  16.  Cement  to  any  part  east  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

December  20.  All  east-bound  trafllc  from  all  Lehigh  Valley  stations,  except 
flour,  grain  products,  perishable  freight,  live  stock,  less  than  carload  lots  of 
merchandise,  lake  grain,  cement,  coal  and  coke,  munitions,  etc. 

December  22.  Embargo  of  December  20  modified  to  permit  barbed  wire  in 
carload  lots  for  export. 

December  20.  All  eastbound  traffic  from  connecting  lines  except  empty  Lehigh 
Valley  cars  and  freight  billed  for  delivery  at  Lehigh  Valley  stations  west  of 
Jeivey  City;  flour,  grain  products,  explosives,  live  stock,  provisions,  perishable 
freight  less  than  carload  lots,  coke,  coal  and  fuel  oil. 

December  22.  Above  modified  to  allow  crude  borates  in  carload  lots. 

December  80.  Modified  to  allow  carload  lots  of  copper  and  lead  bullion  to 
New  York. 

December  31.  Modified  to  allow  all  eastbound  freight  except  for  New  York 
Harbor,  Brooklyn  E.  D.  Terminal,  New  York  Dock  Co.,  and  Bush  Dock  Co. 
The  following  only  to  be  accepted  to  these  destinations:  Flour  and  puin 
products,  high  explosives,  live  stock,  provisions,  dressed  beef,  perishable 
freight,  coal,  coke  and  fuel  oil,  borates,  copper  and  lead,  and  less  than  carload 
shipments. 


Cars  on  hand,  Jersey  City 

On  sidings 

In  terminal  yards 

Total 


Jan.  3, 
1916. 


Embargo  caused  by  lack  of  ships,  but  impossible  to  say  the  exact  proportion 
due  to  this  cause. 
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OELAWABE,  LACKAWANNA  A  WESTERN  RAILBOAD  CO. 

November  28.  Embargo  against  export  freight. 

Can. 

Export  freight  at  Hoboken  terminal 2,600 

Domestic  freight  at  Hobolcen  terminal 1,600 

Export  freight  on  line 2,000 

Domestic  freight  on  line 600 

Freight  for  New  York,  blockaded 6, 700 

Embargo  caused  very  largely  by  lack  of  ships,  also  by  manufacturers  who 
have  taken  contracts  f.  o.  b.,  in  starting  the  freight  without  any  knowledge  as 
to  whether  it  could  be  handled  at  the  ports.  Embargo  on  domestic  traffic  as 
follows : 

January  12.  Hay. 

Dei-ember  19.  Pig  iron. 

Janoiiry  11.  Iron  piping  for  New  York  piers. 

December  20.  Cyanimide. 

NEW  TOBK  CENTRAL  BAILBOAD  CO. 

Dates  when  embargoes  became  effective : 
December  11.  Declared. 
December  16.  Extended. 
December  25.  Modified. 
January  6.  Modified. 
January  11.  Modified. 
January  12.  Modified. 

Reason:  Failure  of  consignees  to  remove  freight,  especially  for  delivery  to 
vessels,  both  for  export  and  coastwise. 
Gars  blocked,  January  13 : 

Sixtieth  Street  Terminal 1,011 

Thirty-third  Street  Terminal 719 

Hudson  and  electric  divisions 1 885 

Total 2.065 

Marine  equipment:  Tugboats.  19;  lighters,  6;  car  fioats,  52;  hoisting  barges, 
34 ;  scows  and  covered  barges,  219 ;  grain  boats,  188. 

Cars. 

Arriving 1, 189 

Forwarded    1, 162 

Released 416 

Capacity  of  terminals 4, 939 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  A  HARTFORD  RAILROAD  CO. 

Embargo  issued  December  24, 1915.  against  its  Poughkeepsie  Bridge. 

December  27,  1915.  Against  all  business  via  gateways,  except  coal,  coke,  print 
paper,  perishable  property,  and  human  food,  when  coming  from  connecting 
lines. 

Reason  for  embargoes:  A  greater  volume  of  freight  offered  than  the  New 
Haven  could  handle  over  its  tracks  and  through  its  terminals.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  ships  in  so  far  as  the  congestion  on  other  roads  may  be  due  to  lack  of  ships. 

Statistics  of  total  system,  January  6,  1916: 

Miles  of  track 7, 592 

Cars  awaiting  unloading 13, 188 

Cars  awaiting  loading 1 8, 545 

Cars  set  out  between  terminals 2,063 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Embargoes  declared:  Late  in  October,  on  export  freight.  Many  others  de- 
clarefl,  some  rescinded,  others  modified. 

Cause:  Shipping  for  export  without  securing  bottoms  for  such  export.  Lack 
of  ships  almost  entirely  the  cause  of  embargo  on  export  freight.  Storms,  etc., 
other  causes. 
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For  the  month  of  December,  1915,  the  cars  standing  in  Jersey  City  yardi 
varied  from  3.616  to  5,007,  averaging  daily  about  4,200  to  4,500;  cars  with 
export  freight  averaging  8,300  to  3,600  per  day,  as  high  as  4,010.  Local  delivery 
cars  averaging  about  800  per  day. 

Loaded  cars  standing  along  line  were  as  high  as  425  for  local  delivery  and 
512  for  export  per  day.    All  have  been  brought  in  by  December  31. 

On  December  31  cars  were  being  unloaded  on  the  ground  at  Jersey  City  for 
local  delivery,  and  1,750  cars  were  then  standing  for  export 

Only  answer  as  to  when  congestion  and  embargoes  will  end  is  when  the 
supply  of  ships  in  the  carrying  trade  becomes  normal. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BAILBOAD  Oa 

Embargoes  declared: 

December  13,  1915.  No.  3457,  all  freight,  with  a  few  exceptions,  consigned  to 
New  York  lighterage,  whether  for  export,  coastwise,  or  domestic. 

No.  8458,  all  freight,  with  exceptions,  consigned  to  Waverly,  including  Newark 
and  points  east  thereof. 

Reason  for  embargoes:  Large  accumulation  of  loaded  cars. 

Conditions  December  21«  maximum  congestion  of  lighterage  freight : 

Can. 

On  New  Jersey  division 2,650 

On  other  divisions - 4, 178 

On  piers  —I 1, 987 

Open-car  freight  unloaded  on  ground 4,078 

Total 12, 878 

Conditions  December  19,  maximum  congestion  of  freight  for  delivery  to  or 

through  New  York: 

Can. 

On  New  Jersey  division 5,340 

On  other  divisions 12, 008 

Total 17. 9i8 

Conditions  had  improved  January  5,  1916,  embargo  No.  3458  is  lifted  and  No. 

3457  moditied. 

Can. 

Condition  of  lighterage  freight:  CJ*". 

On  wheels 4,658 

On  piers 1, 800 

Unloaded  on  ground 8,500 

Total 9,968 

Export  tonnage  has  greatly  increased.    Some  ship  brokers  claim  to  have 
enough  ships;  others  are  very  noncommittal. 
Estimated  tonnage  of  line  awaiting  foreign  shipment: 

Tons. 

In  cars  along  line  and  In  terminals 210, 000 

Coming  on  weekly 84, 000 

Outgoing  weekly 84, 000 

■BIB  BAHJiOAD  oa 

February  11, 1916.  Conditions  have  not  changed  since  January  16.  Situation 
as  follows: 

In  cars,  Jersey  City  terminal 1,615 

On  piers  or  in  warehouses 1, 378 

Unloaded  on  company's  property 515 

Held  on  line . . 1. 405 

Total 4,908 

Exhibit  No.  7. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  newspapers  regarding  freight  congestion,  du« 
primarily  to  the  lack  of  ships  to  handle  our  exi)ort  trade :  * 

(New  York  World.]     \  •  /'  \  v  • 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  S, — ^The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  tonlay  issued 
an  order,  effective  at  the  close  of  business  to-morrow,  placing  an  embargo  until 
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further  notice  on  all  shipments  of  grain  to  this  port  for  export.    There  are 
nearly  2,000,000  busliels  of  grain  in  storage  here  awaiting  ships. 

[New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  25, 1916. J 

A  coal  famine  confronts  New  York.  This  new  serious  aspect  of  the  temporary 
freight  embargo  that  is  cutting  New  York  off  from  everything  except  foodstuffii 
was  revealed  yesterday. 

Dealers  who  have  contracts  to  supply  public  institutions  call  the  situation 
desperate.  The  price  of  soft  and  anthracite  coal  is  going  up  rapidly,  and  is 
expected  to  double  within  two  weeks,  the  dealers  say,  unless  immediate 
measures  are  taken  to  bring  additional  supplies  into  the  city. 

•  ••««*« 

If  the  embargo  continues,  the  public  service  commission  was  informed,  yes- 
terday, subway  construction  will  have  to  stop  and  18,000  men  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  600  cars  are  required  each  month  to 
bring  in  the  cement  used  by  contractors  building  the  dual  subway  system. 
There  is  only  a  small  supply  on  hand,  and  unless  new  shipments  come  in  all 
work  with  concrete  will  have  to  be  suspended.  Several  contractors  are  running 
low  on  structural  steel. 

«  •  «  *  «  *  •^ 

[Loiilsyille  Courier- Journa  1.  ] -*   ''•  '  •    ' 

Nbw  York,  December  21. — ^The  committee  representing  all  trunk  line  rail-  I 
roads  leading  into  New  York  announced  to-day  that  the  freight  embargoes  de-  * 
dared  by  the  many  roads  have  failed  to  ameliorate  the  traffic  congestion,  thert 
being  approximately  50,000  cars  destined  for  New  York  on  lines  or  at  terminals. 

Acting  on  this,  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  and  Lehigh  Valley  to-day 
declared  additional  stringent  embargoes  on  freight  consigned  to  New  York  for 
export  or  coastwise  shipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  extended  its  recent  embargo  on  viitually  all  freight  for 
export,  coastwise  or  domestic  deliveries,  except  dressed  meats,  other  perishable 
freight  and  food  products  to  include  shipments  originating  on  the  Pennsylvania,. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  and  West  New  Jersey  and  seashore 
railroads. 

The  New  York  Central  declared  an  embargo  on  all  carload  freight  except 
livestock,  grain,  fresh  meat,  provisions,  and  munitions. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  declared  an  embargo  on  all  eastbound  freight  from  con- 
necting lines  excepting  flour  and  grain  products,  livestock,  dressed  meats, 
perishable  freight,  coal,  coke,  fuel  oil,  and  provisions. 

[New  York  Commercial.] 

PrrrsBUBGH,  December  26, — ^Freight  congestion  on  eastern  railroads  and  lack 
of  coke  at  the  mills  handicapped  the  steel  trade  during  the  past  week,  and  in 
several  instances  furnaces  had  to  be  banked  until  more  fuel  becomes  avail- 
able.   •    ♦    ♦ 

[New  York  World.] 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  gave  notice  last  night  that,  owing  to  the  storm  and 
freight  congestion,  it  will  not  ship  to  New  York  City  for  the  time  being  any 
goods  except  live  stock,  perishable  food  for  human  consumption,  and  coal. 

Te  embargo  covers  all  points  on  the  system  west  of  New  London  and  Willi- 
mantic  and  south  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

[Herbert  T.  Wade  In  the  Scientific  American,  Dee.  25,  1916.] 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December  there  has  been  experienced  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  especially  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  on  the  rail- 
ways entering  the  va]^ious  terminals  about  the  harbor,  a  serious  condition  of 
freight  congestion,  to  an  extent  never  before  realized.  At  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber It  was  reported  that  some  45,000  cars — over  twice  the  amount  of  the  car- 
shortage  for  the  entire  United  States — were  tied  up  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City,  and  that  there  was  ready  for  exi)ort  at  New  York  Harbor  five  times  as 
much  freight  as  the  available  vessels  could  take.    Grain  elevators  were  filled  to 
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capacity,  piers  and  docks  were  piled  high  with  merchandise,  and  thousands  of 
cars  were  used  as  warehouses  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general  shortage  of 
ears  throughout  the  United  States. 

[Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  17.] 

Practically  every  railroad  connecting  Chicago  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  yes- 
terday placed  an  embargo  on  all  shipments  for  export  purposes.  Only  perish- 
able goods,  such  as  fresh  meatmnd  other  foodstuffs,  are  exempt 

Lack  of  ocean-going  vessels  and  an  unparalleled  congested  condition  of  the 
freight  yards  and  docks  at  the  principal  seaports  in  the  East  are  given  as  the 
reason. 

Loaded  freight  cars  by  the  thousands  are  standing  on  every  available  siding 
for  miles  outside  of  New  York.  Warehouses  and  elevators  at  the  eastern  ports 
are  choked  up^ith  grain  and  freight  houses  are  packed  to  the  roofs  with  ship- 
ments of  all  kinds. 

The  embargo  is  placed  principally  against  grain,  4,000  cars  of  which  are  said 
to  be  awaiting  shipment  at  eastern  ports. 

/^  Lines  affected, — ^The  railroads  which  have  issued  embargoes  out  of  Chicago 
are:  New  Tork  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  Wabash,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Erie,  and  Lackawanna. 

Ocean  equipment  short. — "The  fault  does  not  lies  with  the  railroads,"  ex- 
plained J.  S.  Browne,  head  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  board  of  trade, 
^  but  with  insufficient  ocean  shipping  facilities.  The  warehouses  and  elevators 
at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  Newport  News  are  over- 
loaded. The  eastern  terminals  are  so  choked  it  will  be  Impossible  for  the 
railroads  to  handle  any  more  shipments  from  the  Central  West  until  thlagi 
are  cleared  up.  The  embargo  not  only  applies  to  grain  but  has  been  extended 
to  steel,  flour,  and  otlier  exports  by  some  of  the  roads  as  well.*' 

[Newark  News,  Dec.  20.] 

'With  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  placing  an  embargo  to-day  on  all  freight, 
except  coal  and  foodstuffs,  shipped  from  the  West  to  Newark  and  other  points 
In  the  East  the  local  freight  situation  is  classed  the  worst  in  railroad  history 
by  the  commercial  agents  of  the  railroads  entering  the  city.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

[New  York  World,  Nov.  30.  ] 

Baltimore,  November  29, — On  account  of  large  freight  accumulation  at  Its 
St.  George,  Staten  Island,  terminal,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  placed 
an  embargo  on  iron  and  steel  articles  for  export  through  New  York.  It 
was  said  that  the  embargo  was  necessitated  by  congested  lighterage  conditions. 

[New  York  World,  Nov.  80.  J 

Phtladklphia,  November  20. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announced  to-day 
tliat  it  had  placed  embargoes  on  export  flour  and  lumber  at  New  York  and  on 
all  export  grain  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Baltimore. 

[Washington  Star.]  ^ 

New  York,  December  27. — A  serious  congestion  of  foodstuffs  In  the  cold- 
•tornge  warehouses  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  reporte<l  by  John  B.  Starr, 
formwly  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  in  a 
statement  to  the  Chelsea  Association  of  Merchants.  Taking  his  flgures  from 
the  reports  of  health  departments  of  the  two  States,  Mr.  Starr  says  that 
16,116,173  pounds  of  fresh  meat  was  in  cold  storage  in  New  York  City  last 
Septemlier,  an  increase  of  331  per  cent  over  the  amount  stored  here  two  years 
ago.  On  the  jyime  date  New  Jersey  warehouses  held  4,107,078  pounds  of  fresh 
meat,  an  increase  of  179  per  cent. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Starr  reportetl  that  thousands  of  tons  of  meats  are  held  In 
refrigerating  cars  on  sidetracks  awaiting  unloading.  He  declareil  that  29,- 
877,590  dozens  of  eggs  were  In  cold  storage  here,  and  19,445,880  dozens  in  New 
Jersey,  in  Septeml)er. 

"The  extent  of  the  cold-storage  business."  snid  Mr.  Starr,  "may  he  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  were  9,000,000  barrels  of  apples  in  storage  in  the 
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United  States  December  1.    They  were  awaiting  favorable  market  conditions 
here  and  abroad  and  the  possibility  of  movement  over  the  congested  railroads." 

[New  York  Commercial,  Dec.  21, 1015.] 

Chicago,  December  20. — Business  is  so  heavy  for  this  season  of  the  year 
that  unless  there  is  a  speedy  change  in  the  conditions  of  eastern  lines,  due  to 
congestion  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Gulf  ports,  western  railroads  will 
soon  begin  to  slow  up.  Embargo  upon  embargo  have  been  placed  on  various 
classes  of  freight  destined  to  seaboard  that  it  has  kept  officials  of  western  rail- 
roads looking  after  them.  In  some  instances  the  railroads  have  appointed 
special  clerks,  with  the  title  of  "embargo  men,"  to  handle  the  business.  One 
road  had  no  less  than  eight  notices  in  one  day,  and  fully  as  many  in  another. 
Most  of  the  restrictions  are  on  export  business,  and  mainly  flour  and  grain. 

The  bad  feature  of  this  blockade  in  the  East  is  the  inability  of  western  ruads 
to  get  their  cars  back.  At  the  same  time  eastern  roads  do  not  care  to  pay  40 
cents  per  diem  for  foreign  cars,  as  they  have  their  yards  and  sidetracks  full 
of  them  now,  and  to  stop  further  congestion  they  refuse  to  take  freight  from 
western  connections.  As  a  result,  western  roads  have  stopped  loading  freight 
for  eastern  export,  as  to  do  so  would  tie  up  their  cars,  and  in  a  short  time 
congest  their  terminals,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  handle  their 
heavy  domestic  traffic,  which  at  present  is  being  moved  with  freedom. 

r — -^  [The  National  Jeffersonian,  Dec.  18,  1915.1 

I  There  exists  at  the  present  time  a  condition  in  New  York's  export  trade  that 
was  never  known  before.  Manufactupers  throughout  the  country  are  pouring 
their  products  into  this  city's  railroad  terminals  at  breakneck  speed,  only  to 
see  them  lie  useless  in  freight  cars  or  sheds,  waiting  weeks  and  even  months 
for  a  chance  to  cross  the  ocean.  The  big  trunk  lines  are  considering  putting 
an  embargo  on  all  export  freight,  and  at  least  one  of  them  has  already  taken 
this  step.     New  York  and  other  traffic  centers  are  glutted  with  the  world's 

I    commerce  that  they  can  not  disgorge  into  the  proper  trade  channels. 

i — Hdcean  freight  rates  have  gone  up  with  a  rush.  The  profits  of  shipowners 
are  indicated  in  the  story  of  the  schooner  Edward  J.  Laiorence,  which  cleared 
recently  from  Norfolk  with  6,000  tons  of  coal  for  Barcelona.  Her  owners  got 
$52,500  for  the  freight,  or  $10.50  a  ton.  And  this  was  in  an  old  sailing  vessel, 
which,  like  hundreds  of  other  vessels  of  the  same  class  now  in  demand,  could 
not  get  a  cargo  a  few  years  ago  in  competition  with  modern  steam  vessels. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  ships  Is  the  underlying  reason,  it  seems,  both  for 
the  congestion  of  freight  in  this  city,  and  the  high  rates  charged.    The  war 
risk  is  another  factor  that  has  increased  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation. 
«  *  ***** 

• 

Congestion  of  freight  on  eastern  railroads  grows  more  serious  daily.  On 
some  of  the  great  systems  it  amounts  virtually  to  an  absolute  embargo,  except 
upon  the  most  perishable  shipments.  The  railroads,  seemingly,  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  with  the  intricate,  perplexing  situation.  The  trouble  lies  with 
the  present  inadequacy  of  ocean  shipping  facilities.     (Pasadena  Star.) 

[New  York  Tribune.  Dec.  10,  1915.] 

Philadelphia,  December  78. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to-day  Issued  an 
embargo  on  all  freight  destined  for  the  New  York  district,  with  the  exception  of 
foodstuffs  and  coal  for  "  necessary  purposes." 

[Philadelphia  Ledger.  Dec.  22,  1915.] 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  realizing  that  New  England,  shut  off  from  direct 
contact  with  the  food  markets  of  the  country,  was  fast  approaching  a  condition 
of  actual  want,  yesterday  raised  Its  freight  embargo  to  tlie  extent  of  accepting 
live  stock,  foodstuffs,  and  perishable  freight  destined  for  that  section. 

That  the  railroad  officials  considered  Immediate  measures  necesj^ory  was  borne 
out  in  an  official  statement  Issued  last  night  opening  with  the  significant  words, 
"  Regardless  of  the  congestion  of  freight  whlclfexists  in  the  New  York  district," 
The  railroad's  reports  of  the  number  of  cars  blockeil  on  Its  lines  awaiting  ship- 
ment at  New  York  show  the  congestion  has  increased  despite  an  embargo  levied 
last  Saturday  ,whlchc  was  virtually  complete. 
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Exhibit  No.  8. 

Exhibits  Nos.  75  A,  B,  and  G  and  76  to  Document  673,  part  2,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  third  session: 

(Exhibit  75,  Doc.  673,  pt  2,  63d  Cong.,  8d  sess.) 

(Bztmct  from  telegram  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  B.  N.  Baker,  Balttmore,  Md., 

Dec.  24.  1914.] 

Have  a  cable  from  London  this  morning  offering  4  new  steamers,  immediate 
dellTery,  one  12,000,  two  11,000,  and  one  8,000  tons,  dead-weight  capacity,  basis 
of  $40  a  ton  and  4  guaranteed  delivery  within  six  months  at  same  basis.  All 
English  or  French  built  or  building  now,  so  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing any  amount  of  tonnage. 

(Exhibit  75A,  Doc.  673,  pt.  2,  63d  Cong.,  8d  sess.) 

[Copy  of  cable  received  from  B.  N.  Baker,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  22, 1914.] 
CLT. 
Tabheel,  London: 

Can  you  offer  sale  several  new  steamers  near  delivery  10  to  12  thousand  tons 
D.  W.  about  10  knots  Immediate  cash  Panama  no  chance. 

Bebnadine. 

(Exhibit  75B,  Doc.  673,  pt.  2,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

[Copy  of  cable  lent  Dec.  23,  1914.] 
CLT. 
Bebnadine,  Baltimore: 

Can  offer  if  unsold  steamer  completing  stnazaire  12,000  tons  eleven  knots 
Lloyds  class  100  Al  sister  ship  ready  6/8  months  90,0(X>  each  Andreat  built  Dox- 
ford  10,300  tons  ten  knots  Returning  maiden  voyage  New  York  Could  deliver 
February  85,000  Would  five  8,000  ton  ten  knots  single  deck  building  interest 
Might  get  them  75,000  each  First  about  ready  All  delivered  six  months 
Feild. 

Bebnabd  N.  Bakeb 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U,  8,  A. 

(Exhibit  75C,  Doc.  673,  pt.  2,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

London,  December  2S,  1914. 
B.  N.  Bakeb,  Esq., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Deab  Bebnabd:  I  confirm  cable  sent  to-night,  offering  you  the  three  boats, 
particulars  of  which  I  mailed  you  yesterday. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  yesterday,  all  available  tonnage  Is  in  great  demand 
here  at  present,  and  up  to  this  evening  I  have  been  unable  to  get  anything  else 
to  offer.    At  the  same  time  I  shall  continue  my  search. 

I  included  in  my  cable  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  five  8,000-ton,  10-knot  boats 
would  interest  you. 

I  know  of  five  boats  of  these  dimensions,  which  are  being  built  for  one 
company. 

The  first  one  is  just  completing,  and  they  say  all  five  of  them  will  be  com- 
pleted within  six  months. 

The  builders  inform  me  that  they  think  they  could  get  the  owners  to  sell 
them  for  £75,000  each,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  five  sister  boats, 
though  they  were  2,000  tons  below  the  capacity  you  want,  might  be  attractive 
to  you,  and  I  await  your  reply  before  further  considering  them. 

Unfortunately,  I  learn  that  the  steamer  Andreas  has  already  left  New  York, 
returning  from  her  maiden  voyage.  She  belongs  to  a  Greek,  who  is  simply 
willing  to  sell  her  for  cash  at  something  more  than  he  paid  for  her.  She,  of 
course,  is  a  new  steamer,  completed  in  November. 

I  was  very  much  in  hopes  you  could  see  her  while  she  was  in  New  York,  but 
the  owner  has  just  informed  me  that  she  has  left  New  York.  She  could  be 
delivered  on  this  side,  however,  in  February,  or  possibly  sooner,  if  she  has  fin- 
ished discharging. 

If  you  must  have  10,0(X)  tonners,  she  strikes  me  as  being  a  suitable  boat 
She  was  built  by  Doxford  &  Sons,  of  Sunderland. 

The  two  steamers  which  I  offer  you  built  at  St  Nazaire  ought  to  be  attractive 
to  you.    They  are  not  dear  at  £90,000. 
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The  first  one  is  about  ready  for  delivery,  and  has  been  named  Ohio, 

Her  sister  ship,  they  say,  will  be  ready  In  about  six  or  eight  months. 

There  were  three  contracted  for  before  the  war.  The  contractor  has  failed, 
and  the  builder  Is  offering  them  at  a  slight  profit  over  the  contract  price. 

The  builders,  Chantlers  &  Attellers,  are  reputable  people. 

I  hoj^  In  your  letter  you  will  give  me  some  definite  Information  as  to  what 
the  ships  are  wanted  for. 

If  they  wanted  to  run  from  New  York  to  Frisco,  I  think  the  Government  here 
could  easily  be  Induced  to  allow  them  to  go  under  the  American  flag.  While 
if  they  are  Intended  for  regular  tramp  business,  and  possibly  to  carry  cargo  to 
belligerent  countries,  they  might  possibly  place  some  difllcultles  in  the  way  of 
the  builders  exporting  them  to  a  neutral  country.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
this  difllculty  might  be  overcome. 

The  possibility  of  this  difllculty,  of  course,  would  not  arise  with  either  the 
Frendi  or  the  Greek  boats. 

I  believe  I  can  offer  you  any  available  boats  to  be  had,  and  sincerely  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  do  some  business. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  flnal  business,  all  of  these  prices  might  be  subject 
to  counter  offers. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  market,  however,  owners  will  not  make  lirra 
offers  until  they  are  satisfied  it  means  busines^s. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Thoicas  L.  Fbild. 

(Exhibit  76,  Doc.  673,  pt  2,  68d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

STEAMERS   FOB   SATf   BY   MEBCHANT    MARINE    AGENCY,    1123    OLD    S0X7TH    BUILDING, 

BOSTON,   MASS.,  J.  V.  M*CABTHY,   MANAGER. 

[We  can  not  make  the  prices  or  offers  of  the  steamers  as  Arm  offers ;  they  are  subject  only 
to  being  still  available  on  receipt  of  your  reply.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors 
In  description.] 


No.  1. — 8,880  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunlcers,  on  26|  feet  draft.    Built 

1912  of  steel,  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  412  by  52  by  30i  feet;  molded,  cubic 
capacity,  585,000  cubic  feet;  11|  knots  on  a  moderate  consumption;  triple  en- 
gines, cylinders  28  Inches,  46^  inches,  78  inches,  by  54-lnch  stroke ;  3  boilers,  200 
pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep 
tank ;  6  hatches ;  11  winches ;  steam  steering  gear ;  'tween  decks,  9  feet  high ; 
bronze  propeller;  electric  light;  two  decks  laid,  with  complete  shelter  deck 
above  same.  Accommodations  for  a  few  first-class  passengers.  Bilge  keels  170 
feet  amidships ;  Grompton's  ash  hoist ;  ventilators  to  each  bold.  Gross  register, 
4,863;  net  r^^er,  8,109.    Price,  $420,000. 

No.  2. — ^7,800  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  23)  feet  draft    Built 

1913  of  steel,  100  Al  Lloyd's;  dimensions,  300  by  50.6  by  30.4  feet;  molded, 
large  cubic  capacity ;  101  knots  on  31  tons'  consumption ;  triple  engines,  cylin- 
ders 26  inches,  43  inches,  71  inches,  by  48-lnch  stroke;  3  boilers,  180  pounds' 
working  pressure;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom  and  peaks;  6  hatches;  10 
winches;  steam  steering  gear;  'tween  decks,  8}  feet  high;  powerful  derricks; 
very  complete  specifications;  4  ventilators  to  each  hold;  telescopic  topmasts, 
and  special  ventilators  for  perishable  cargoes ;  two  decks  laid,  with  poop,  bridge, 
and  forecastle.  Accommodations  for  a  few  first-class  passengers.  Gross  regis- 
ter, 4.814 ;  net  register,  3,021.    Price,  $300,000. 

No.  3. — ^7,300  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  23  feet  draft.  Built 
1918  of  steel,  British  corporation;  dimensions  376  by  52  by  28  feet;  molded, 
large  cubic  capacity ;  10)  knots  on  26  tons'  consumption ;  triple  engines,  cylin- 
ders 25  inches,  41  inches,  68  inches,  by  48-inch  stroke;  3  boilers,  180  pounds' 
working  pressure;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep  tank;  6 
hatches ;  10  winches ;  steam  steering  gear ;  shafting  in  excess  of  Lloyd's ;  excep- 
tionally full  specifications,  'tween  decks,  8  feet  high ;  powerful  derricks ;  bronze 
propeller,  electric  lights,  clear  holds,  deep  bulb  angle  frames;  two  decks  laid, 
with  poop,  bridge,  and  topgallant  forecastle.  Gross  register,  4,411;  net  reg- 
ister, 2,884.    Price,  $350,000. 

Above  boats  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  4  (withdrawn). — 8,200  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet 
draft  Built  1914,  of  steel ;  100  Al  Lloyds ;  dimensions,  400  by  52  by  30  feet ; 
molded;  cubic  capacity,  440,839  cubic  feet;  lOj^  knots  on  a  moderate  consump- 
tion ;  triple  engines ;  cylinders,  26  Inches,  42  Inches,  70  inches  by  48-inch  stroke ; 
3  boilers,  180  pounds  working  presure ;  water  ballast ;  1,222  t. ;  5  hatches ;  10 
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winches;  2  decks;  steam  heating  aniidship;  ice  room;  steam  ash  hoist;  wlncb 
condenser.    Gross  register,  4,085;  net  register,  3,144.     Price.  $342,500. 
No.  5. — 8,700  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  26.8  feet  draft.    Built, 

1912,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd*s;  dimensions,  423.6  by  52  by  30.6  feet;  moldetl; 
cubic  capacity,  535,090  cubic  feet ;  12i  knots  on  a  moderate  consumption ;  triple 
engines;  cylinders,  28  inches,  46^  inches,  78  inches  by  54-inch  stroke;  3  boilers, 
200  pounds  working  pressure ;  water  ballast  in  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep 
tank ;  6  hatches ;  10  winches :  steam  steering  gear ;  'tween  declcs,  10.1  feet  high ; 
bronze  propeller;  electric  light;  three  decks  laid;  shelter  deck.  Telescopic 
topnia.st.    Net  register,  3,095.    Price,  $350,000. 

No.  0  (two  steamers,  duplicates). — ^9,000  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers, 
on  24.11  feet  draft.  Built,  1912,  of  steel;  100  Al  Lloyd's  dimensions,  420.2  by 
54  by  28.5  feet;  molded;  531,630  cubic  feet  capacity;  grain;  10^  knots  on  a 
moderate  consumption ;  triple  engines ;  c>'llnders,  26  Inches,  43  Inches,  70  Inches 
by  48-lnch  stroke;  2  double-end  boilers,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water 
ballast  2,397  t.  In  cellular  bottom,  peaks,  and  deep  tank;  5  hatches;  10  steam 
winches;  'tween  decks,  8  feet  beam;  bronze  propeller;  wireless;  1  derrick  for 
3  t. ;  10  derricks;  7-lnch  gun-metal  liner  on  shaft;  nautical  draft-plate  keel; 
8  decks  laid ;  shelter  deck  8  feet  high ;  steam  steering  gear.  Two  staterooms 
for  4  or  6  passengers.    Net  register,  3,173.    Price,  $375,000. 

No.  7. — ^11,780  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  28.3  feet  draft.     Built, 

1913,  of  steel ;  100  Al  Lloyd's ;  dimensions,  470.4  by  58  by  34.10  feet ;  molded ; 
cubic  capacity,  645,000  cubic-feet  bales;  12  knots  on  a  mo<lerate  consumption; 
triple  engines,  amldshlp;  cylinders,  26)  Inches,  45  inches,  75  inches  by  ^Incb 
stroke;  2  boilers.  D.  B.  tubular,  200  pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast  In 
cellular  bottom  2,939  t.,  also  in  peaks  and  tanks ;  6  hatches ;  12  steam  winches ; 
steam  steering  gear ;  two  decks  laid ;  coefficient  '75  nautical  draft ;  side  lights 
on  poop,  bridge,  forecastle,  and  't weens ;  14  derricks,  those  on  main  deck  for  10 
t,  on  bridge  for  7  t;  electric  light;  wireless.  Net  register,  4,625  t  Prlce^ 
$625,000. 

Above  steamers  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  8. — 10,570  tons  dead- weight.  Including  bunkers,  on  26.9  feet  draft.  Built, 
1903,  of  steel ;  100  Al  Lloyd's  special  survey  No.  2,  1911 ;  dimensions,  455.8  by 
55.2  by  33.10  feet;  molde<l,  cubic  capacity,  605,045  feet;  10)  knots  on  38/40  tons 
consumption;  triple  engines  amldshlp;  cylinders,  27  Inches,  46  Inches,  76  Inches 
by  61-inch  stroke;  three  boilers,  S.  E.  tubular,  200  pounds  working  pressure, 
water  ballast,  3,896  t.  in  cellular  bottom;  peaks  and  deep  tank;  6  hatches;  11 
steam  winches ;  an<l  16  derricks ;  steam  steering  gear ;  electric  light  and  wire- 
less ;  t^vo  decks  laid.    Net  register,  4,286.    Price,  $450,000. 

No.  9.— 8.200  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers;  25.4|  feet  draft.     Built, 

1913,  of  steel ;  dimensions,  380  by  53  by  28.6  feet ;  molded,  cubic  capacity  490.927 
grain,  453,791  cubic  feet  bale ;  10)  knots  on  30  tons  consumption ;  triple  engines 
amldshlp ;  cylinders,  26  Inches,  42  Inches,  70  Inches  by  48-lnch  strike ;  two  S.  B. 
and  one  auxiliary  S.  B.  boilers,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  water  ballast; 
1,297  t.  In  G.  D.  B.  and  peaks;  6  hatches;  10  steam  winches;  and  steam  steering 
gear;  two  decks  laid,  one  of  which  is  steel;  shelter  deck,  part  steel  and  part 
Iron ;  plate  keel ;  electric  light ;  two  main  boilers ;  forced  draft ;  side  lights  la 
poop ;  built  propeller,  with  manganese-bronze  blades ;  spare  blades ;  25  t  evapo- 
rator.   Net  register,  2,778.    Price,  $380,000. 

No.  10. — 8,000  tons  dead-weight.  Including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet  draft  Now 
building;  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  February  or  March,  1915;  of  steel;  di- 
mensions, 401  by  52.1  by  30  feet ;  molded ;  triple  engines ;  cylinders,  27  Inches,  44 
inches.  75  Inches  by  48-lnch  stroke;  surface  condenser;  10  to  11  knots.  Price. 
$370,000. 

No.  11  (withdrawn). — 8,575  tons  dead-weight,  Including  bunkers,  on  24,10  feet 
draft.  Built,  1914,  of  steel ;  100  Al  Lloyd's ;  dimensions,  385.6  by  53.6  by  36  feet 
to  shelter ;  cubic  capacity,  503,520  cubic  feet ;  9)  knots,  loaded,  on  25  tons  con- 
sumption; triple  engines  amldshlp;  cylinders,  25  Inches,  42  Inches,  68  Inches  by 
48-inch  stroke;  three  boilers.  S.  E.  tubular,  180  pounds  working  pressure;  5 
hatches;  10  steam  winches;  steam  steering  gear;  steam  windlass;  two  decks 
lal'^  one  of  steel,  one  of  Iron ;  shelter  deck.    Net  register,  2.895.    Price.  $320,000. 

No.  12.— 10.320  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers  ,on  26  feet  draft     Built 

1914,  of  steel;  class,  British  corporation;  dimensions,  425  by  55.5  by  30  feet; 
molded;  two  decks  laid;  shelter  deck;  cubic  capacity,  597,710  cubic  feet; 
10)  knots  Inden,  about  40  tons  consumption;  triple  engines  amidships;  cylin- 
tiers,  28  inches,  45  inches,  75  Inches  by  51-lnch  stroke;  three  tubular  boilers, 
180  pounds  working  pressure ;  10  steam  winches ;  10  derricks ;  also  2  small  ones 
on   p<M)p;  coefficient,  '79.    Most  up-to-date  steamer,   with  desking,   telegraph, 
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shifting  boards,  cargo  battens,  telescopic  topmast,  witli  crosstrees  at  top  and 
tables  at  bottom.  All  holes  inside  coated  with  bitumastic  enameled  composite, 
etc.    Net  register,  3,500.    Price,  $400,000. 

Above  steamers  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  13. — 8,800  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.6  feet  draft    Built 

1913  of  steel,  class  B.  S.,  British  corporation;  dimensions,  402  by  54  by  27.6 
feet;  molded,  cubic  capacity,  540,442  cubic  feet;  10  knots  on  28  tons  consump- 
tion ;  triple  engines ;  cylinders,  26  inches,  42  inches,  70  inches  by  48-inch  stroke ; 
surface  condenser,  3  boilers,  S.  E.  tubular,  180  pounds  working  pressure,  water 
ballast,  G.  D.  B.,  F.  and  A.,  P.  T. ;  7  steam  winches,  1  deck,  and  shelter  laid. 
Net  register,  2,d30.    Price,  |325,000. 

No.  14. — 8,036  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.5  feet  draft    Built 

1914  of  steel,  100  Al  Lloyds' ;  dimensions,  385  by  52  by  29.6  feet ;  molded,  cubic 
capacity  432,979  cubic  feet ;  10  knots  on  28  tons  consumption ;  triple  engiriM, 
amidshlp;  cylinders,  25  inches,  40  inches,  08  inches  by  48-inch  stroke;  surface 
condenser,  3  boilers,  S.  E3.  tubular,  180  pounds  working  pressure ;  water  l>allast» 
1»183  t  in  G.  D.  B.,  F.  and  A,  P.  T. ;  5  hatches,  10  steam  winches,  steam  wind- 
lass, steam-steering  gear ;  1  deck  laid,  steel,  'tween  deck,  7.6  feet ;  12  derricks, 
4  derrick  posts;  wood-grain  divisions,  coefficient,  '783;  steam  heating,  bilge 
keels ;  four  18-inch  vents  each  hold ;  ice  room ;  steam-ash  hoist ;  Morrison  25  t 
evaporator ;  F.  water  condenser,  1,500  gallons,  etc.  Net  register,  2,955.  Pri^, 
$815,000. 

No.  15. — 8,150  tons  dead-weight,  including  bunkers,  on  24.3  feet  draft  Built 
1913  of  steel,  highest  British  corporation;  dimensions,  885  by  52.1  by  29.6  feet; 
molded,  cubic  capacity,  430,208  cubic  feet  grain,  or  400,047  cubic  feet  bales; 
9.5  to  10  knots  on  27  tons  ordinary  consumption ;  triple  engines,  amidshlp ;  cyl- 
inders, 25  inches,  40  inches,  68  inches  by  48-inch  stroke;  surface  condenser, 
8  S.  B.  tubular  boilers,  180  pounds  working  presure;  water  ballast,  1,430  t, 
C.  D.  B.  and  peaks;  6  hatches;  10  steam  winches;  steam  windlass;  steam- 
steering  gear ;  1  deck  laid,  steel ;  1  spare  room  for  passenger  accommodation ; 

12  derricks  and  tables;  4  derrick  posts;  grain  divisions;  spare  propeller; 
shafts;  evaporator  and  heater;  also  winch  condenser.  Net  re^ster,  2,954. 
Price,  $340,000. 

Above  steamers  are  under  British  registry. 

No.  16. — Steamship  built  of  steel,  to  carry  passengers  and  cargo ;  twin  screw ; 
built,  1894;  engines,  triple;  indicated  horsepower,  2,500;  length,  383.4  feet; 
breadth,  46  feet;  depth,  27.2  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  4,761;  electric 
light ;  sub.  sig. ;  12  knots ;  arranged  to  carry  16  first  and  second  class  passen- 
gers, 1,000  steerage.    Price,  $375,000. 

No.  17. — ^Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  187  first  and  second 
class,  1,260  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1894;  twin  screw;  engines,  triple;  In- 
dicated horsepower,  2,500 ;  length,  383.4  feet ;  breadth,  46  feet ;  depth,  27.2  feet ; 
re^stered  gross  tonnage,  5,640;  electric  light;  sub.  sig.;  12  knots.  Price 
$625,000. 

No.  18. — ^Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  120  first  and  second 
class,  1,344  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1899;  twin  screw;  engines,  triple;  speed, 

13  knots;  Indicated  horsepower,  3,200;  length,  428.9  feet;  breadth,  54.3  feet; 
depth,  39.4  feet,  registered  gross  tonnage,  7,414 ;  electric  light ;  sub.  sig.  Price, 
$625,000. 

No.- 19. — ^Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  35  first  and  second 
«lass,  206  third  class,  2,144  steerage ;  built  of  steely  1899 ;  twin  screw ;  engines, 
quadruple;  121  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  5,500;  length,  501  feet;  breadth, 
58.1  feet;  depth,  36.7  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  10,058;  electric  light; 
wireless  telegraphy ;  sub.  sig.    Price,  $1,125,000. 

No.  20. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  210  first  class,  224 
second  class,  1,343  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1^6;  twin  screw;  engines, 
quadruple;  speed,  16  knots;  indicate<l  horsepower,  7,000;  length,  523  feet; 
breadth,  60.1  feet;  depth,  34.8  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  10,605;  electric 
light;  Stone  Lloyd  bulkhead  doors;  sub.  sig.     Price,  $1,250,000. 

No.  21. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  110  first  class,  175 
second  class,  252  third  class,  1,660  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1896;  twin  screw; 
engines,  quadruple;  speed  16  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  7,000;  length,  526.4 
feet;  breadth,  CO  feet;  depth,  34.6  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  10,915; 
electric  light;  Stone  Lloyd  bulkhead  doors;  sub.  sig.;  wireless  telegraphy. 
Price,  $1,250,000. 

No.  22. — Passenger  and  cargo  steamer  arranged  to  carry  133  first  and  second 
class,  1,450  steerage;  built  of  steel,  1901;  twin  screw;  engines,  quadruple; 
speed,  13  knots;  indicated  horsepower,  3,400;  length,  429.3  feet;  breadth,  54.3 
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feet;  depth,  39.6  feet;  registered  gross  tonnage,  7,524;  electric  light;  sab.  Big. 
Price,  1812,500. 
Above  steamers  are  under  German  registry. 


BZHIBIT  No.  9. 

Statement  showing  vessels  purchased  by  the  Navy  during  the  Spanish^Americam 
War,  the  price  paid  for  each,  and  the  disposition  made  of  those  not  now  the 
property  of  tJie  Navy, 


Name. 

Puirhaae 
price. 

Sold  or  transferred  to— 

• 

Selling  pcioB. 

Abarenda 

$175,000.00 
40.000.00 
75.000.00 
55,000.00 

267,857.50 
1,207,644.13 

206,g25.25 
19,000.00 
54,510.00 

218.992.50 

867,000.00 

2i5,ooaoo 
550.ooaoo 

175,194.00 

160,594.50 

340,900.00 

19,639.05 

15,000.00 

82,50a00 

247,704.86 

575,00a00 

187,500.00 

110.000.00 

57,500.00 

50,000.00 

80.000.00 

11^,000.00 

340,550.00 
225,000.00 

71,000.00 
147.941.60 

50.000.00 

20o.ooaoo 

40.000.00 

65.000.00 
117,500.00 
275,000.00 

35,000.00 
145,000.00 
150,000.00 
145,000.00 

50,000.00 
225,000.00 
147,941.60 

24,2.W.OO 

90,000.00 

30,000.00 
430,000.a(f 
342,000.00 

30,000.00 

44,000.00 

l.'>5,728.00 

215,000.00 

1,430,091.59 

30,000.00 
200,000.00 

60,000.00 
100,000.00 
375,000.00 

25,000.00 
100,000.00 
130,000.00 
111,929.50 

30,000.00 
125,300.00 

42,500.00 
575,000.00 
176,250.00 
475,000.00 

AflooTnac . 

Active 

Alleen 

Alax 

Albany 

Alexander 

Madrigal  &  Co..  Cavite.  P.  I 

$17,400lOO 

Ayce 

Apache 

Arethoaa 

Badger 

Transferred  to  War  Department 

115.350109 

Brutus 

Buffalo 

Oaesar 

Cassius 

Transferred  to  War  Department 

160, 5H» 

Celtic 

f^h^enne     ...... 

O.  D.  Kuper  A  Bros..  New  York 

1,690.06 

ChhrkKtav 

FeWiert  Towing  T*f«e. 

2,5SaOB 

Choctaw 

Culroa 

Dixie 

IHMvthea 

Eagle 

East  Boston 

Andrew  J.  Phillips,  H.  L.  Maynard,  T.  J.  Wool, 
J.  L.  Watson,  Portsmouth,  va. 

ss^ooLoe 

Elfrida 

Enquirer 

Transferred  to  War  Department 

2O,O00l0B 

Frolic 

Transferred  to  War  l5epartment  without  rehn- 
bursement. 

Olacler 

Gloucester 

Gov.  Ru^ell 

City  of  Boston,  iiass. !!!!!!! !!!!!!"! !!II!!IIII!I! 

25,000.00 

Hannibal 

Hawk 

Hector 

Metropolitan  Coal  Co 

65,150.00 

Hercules 

Hist 

H.'li.  Olsen".. ...'.'.' .'*.'.'. *.*.**.".'.*.'.*.".*.'.'I*.**!II!i;!I" 

2,42L0O 

Hornet 

Nathans.  Stem. New  Orleans 

5,100.00 

Huntress 

Inoa 

E.  F.  Luoenbach,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

1,8O0lO0 

Iris 

Iroquois 

Justin 

Kanawha 

Transferred  to  War  Department 

50,000.00 

LetMuion 

Leonidas 

Manly 

■•«•••••*•••■••••••«.•••#«•.•••••••.•••«•••••••«««« 

ICaroellus 

,,*_._-.-,--_,_,__--,_-___._,_____,____. _.____.__^ 

ICassaaoit 

Kayflower 

* 

ICerrimac 

Modoc 

Mohawk 

.    .  ...  ...•....•.....«»........■*•.••••«••«...•• 

Nero 

New  Orleans 

Nerinwot. 

Niagara 

H.  p.  Booth.  New  York.*.'.!!!!!.'I!!!!!!!!!!I"I!!I* 

75,56100 

Oneida 

Osceola 

■ 

Panther 

Pawnee 

Peoria 

•   ••••••••••••••■••a        ••••••*•••«••••••»•••••••••*•••. 

Plscataaua 

"*"■*•*■*••■•■•**■•**■***"••••••*•*••••••••••*•••••• 

Pomoev 

Pontiac 

Potonuic. 

Powhatan 

Prairie 

Rainbow 

Resolute 

Tiunsferred  to  War  Department 

**"sii,'4«L« 
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Statement  Mhowinff  vesMets  puroha$ed  hy  ths  Navy  during  the  SpanMh-Amerioan 

War,  the  price  paid  for  each,  etc. — Gontintied. 


Num. 

Purchase 
price. 

Sold  or  traaafened  to— 

SeiUng  price. 

R^Mfws. . . 

»9,000.00 

290,000.00 
85,760.71 

300,000.00 
28,000.00 
25,000.00 
24,000.00 
25,51)3.51 
40,  (NX).  00 

600,000.00 
72,997.50 

100,000.00 

190,000.00 
75,000.00 

325,000.00 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 
45,000.00 

170,327.50 
75,000.00 
60,000.00 
30,000.00 

150,000.00 

350,000.00 
20,000.00 
24,000.00 

Marvin  Bricssflnc.) 

9i,ote.oa 

Saturn 

Sdplo 

Ludwi£  Rubelll.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

41,650.00 

Scorpion 

Sebfl^ 

Transferred  to  War  DeDartnumt 

6,50aOO 

Shearwater 

Samuel  B.  Wilson,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

1,530.00 

RtnnTT _ 

Siren 

New  Orleans  Foundry  ii  Iron  Co 

2,352.50 

8f>1ac«.. 

Somers 

Southery , 

Sterling 

Stranger 

. 

BUDP& 

syftSi:.. .:.:.;.. .:.:::: 

Sylvia 

TVtMiiiMfh ...........  . . 

Topffk  a 

Uncas 

VMUuit 

Transferred  to  War  Deoartment 

30,000.00 

Vlxon". 

Valcan 

175,750.00 

Waban 

Water  Banee  75. 

66.000.00 

Wasp 

95,000.00 

65,000.00 

575,000.00 

125,000.00 

575,000.00 

87,507.00 

WompatncJE. .  ^  ^  ^  ^ .  x 

Yankee 

Wm.  W.  Wotherspoon 

2,010.00 

Yankton 

11,522.04 

Zaflro 

nb|Mum  Jnp*f  Co  ,  Rflftttie 

3,300.00 

Total 

18,243,389.20 

1.167.638.04 

BzHiBiT  No.  9A. 

IMt  o/  vess^  purchased  by  United  States  Navy  during  the  Spanish-American 
War^  showing  names  before  purchaset  dates  of  purchase,  and  names  of  pre" 
vious  owners. 


1 

s 
s 

4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
• 
10 
11 
U 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
23 
23 
34 
2S 
26 


Name  before  purchase. 


Cotombla 

AUda 

Almy 

Hennione 

D.C.  Ivans 

P.  H.  Wise 

Winthrop 

EIToro 

Wflmot 

Edward  Laekenback... 
Walter  A.  Laekenback. 

Atlas. 

Josephine. 

Maynower 

Sovereign 

Creole. 

Diocenes 

(Not  named) 

do. 


Renamed. 


Saturn... 
Lebanon. 
El  Norte ■  Yankee. 


Saturn... 
Lebanon, 


Wasp 

Hornet. 

Eagle 

Hawk , 

Nednacot..., 

Sioux 

Osceola , 

Aoeomac.... 

Potomac 

Tecnmseh..., 

Uncas 

Wampatuck. 

Vixen. 

Mayflower... 

Scorpion 

Solace 

Topeka. 

Manly. 

Somers 


Date  of 
purchase. 


Mar.  26,1898 
Apr.  6, 1808 
Apr.  2,1808 
do 


Previous  owners. 


Mar.  25,1896 
Mar.  26,1896 
Mar.  31,1898 
Mar.  26,1898 
Apr.  14,1896 
Apr.    2,1898 

do 

Apr.  4,1898 
Apr.  0, 1896 
Mar.  19,1896 
Apr.    7,4898 

.....do 

Apr.  2, 1898 
Apr.  13,1898 
Mar.  26,1808 

Apr.  2, 1898 
Apr.  6, 1898 
do 


Dixie Apr.  15,1808 

Prairie i  Apr.    6,1898 

Yosemlte • do 


El  Rio. 
El  Sol.. 
El  Bud. 
Niehteroy-ElCld i  BulTalo July  11,1808 


J.  H.  Ladew. 
Henry  M.  Flagler. 
Frederick  Gamthi. 
H.  L.  Pierce  estate. 
Moran  A  Co. 

Do. 
Staples  Coal  Co. 
Southern  Pacific  Line. 
Ocean  To^ine  A  Wrecking  Co. 
Luokenba»  A  Co. 

Do. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
T.A.  B.  Widener. 
Ogden  Ooelet  estate. 
M.C.  D.  Borden. 
Cromwell  Steamship  Line. 
Thames  Iron  Works  (London). 
Chas.  R.  Flint. 
Schichau  Iron  Works,  Elblng, 

many. 
Boston  Towboat  Co. 
Philadelphia  A  Reading  R.  R.  Co. 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Brasilian  Government. 


Oer. 
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Uvrlniao 

Nlieum 

awrtot...... 


Jo9n>ii  IloUud 
Elli.  BoUtnd.. 


NO.U 


Powlutu]... 


ritlc 


Whiwrn !  N'ero 

N'omKlne Rainbow... 

Enqulr«r Enqufrw... 


Eiu»nla '  airen.. 


I'tdro i'edro. . , 


Uafi  3 


si." 


HecuLlna. 

Wird  Lisa  Btaunililp ' 

Blwrk 


Walsh  &  Dana. 


nit  Hoimn. 
ISIwnuhlpCi 


Richard  BtaTins. 
HaudanoD  Bm. 

H.  N.  Hanna. 
Inlsnatloaa]  NartgatloE 
J.  Holman  A  Sana. 
Thos.  XcKaaDasUta. 
City  of  BoatoD. 
Do. 


FadenJ  Lln7L0nd<ni 


Francis  Btanley  BoUud  (London). 
N'air  Blua  Star  LbM  Staaoan  {Urn- 


UuvLawLs. 


ma    a.l«M 

IDS    oIlNSS  '. 

ate  — llsSH  John  Roach  &  Co. 

ida  13.  ISM  F.dvaid  k.  ItrowD. 


ia,i»s 
Aaf:"ii,'igM' 


Thm.  S.  Boplitns. 
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Exhibit  No.  10. 

NaVT   DSPABTMIBIfT, 

Washington,  November  15,  1915. 
Hon.  WnxiAii  Q.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mt  Dxab  Mb.  Sbcbetabt:  1.  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  llth  Instant  r^ 
questing  information  regarding  vessels  chartered  by  the  Navy  during  the 
Spanish- American  War,  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  that  there  was  paid  to 
the  International  Navigation  Ck>.  for  charter  and  running  expenses  of  vessels 
belonging  to  that  company  as  follows : 

Steamship  St.  Paul $377. 552. 55 

Steamship  St.  Louis 475. 778. 46 

Steamship  Keto  York —    377, 891. 44 

Steamship  Paris 334. 911*.  05 

$1. 566, 133. 00 

In  addition  to  alM>ve  there  was  allowed  the  International  Navi- 
gation Co.  for  restoration  of  the  vessels  to  their  original  con- 
dition as  first-class  transatlantic  passenger  ships % 647,000.00 

Sixty  days*  charter  while  undergoing  repairs 640, 000. 00 

Underwater  r^airs  to  steamship  St.  Paul  and  steamship  St. 
Louis 1 21, 369. 00 

Total  paid  to  International  Navigation  Co 2. 774, 503. 40 

2.  There  was  also  chartered  from  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.— 

The  steamship  City  of  Peking,  for  31  days 81.000.00 

And  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia — 

Ice  boat  No.  3,  at  the  nominal  price  of 1.00 

Total 2, 805, 504. 40 

Sincerely,  yours. 

JosEPHus  Danxei^,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  No.  11. 

Speoknem  actual  sales  of  shins  in  March,  1915,  and  February,  1916,  as  taken  from 

Shipping  Illustrated,  a  monthly  publication. 


Name. 


Vaich,  1915: 

Dalhannai 

FalbofOrdiyi.. 

ApoUoi 

ReklenT^aehi.... 
Fibrnary.  1916: 

Ansola* 

Gcntos 

Bra-Kar* 

Earl  of  Douglas*. 


Natkm. 


Brltidi.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Oerxnan. 


British 

Norwegian. 

do 

British 


Gross 
tons. 


4.062 
4.904 

3.774 
4.217 

4.982 
2,064 
4.777 
4.207 


Dead- 
weight. 


7.700 
8.000 
0,200 
6.900 

8.300 
3.500 
7,R50 
7.380 


Bunt 


1906 
1007 
1905 


1912 
1N06 
1911 
1906 


Sold  for- 


32910—16- 


1  The  average  price  of  these  4  ships  was  864  per  gross  ton. 
*  The  average  price  of  these  4  ships  was  8138  per  gross  ton. 

—25 


8346.000 
860.000 
906.000 

212,500 

900.000 
260.000 
500.000 
585.000 
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BXHIBIT  No.  12. 

CamjHirative  statement  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  grain  and  cotton,  aa  of  July  i, 
19H  {before  the  outbreak  of  Vie  European  war),  and  Feb,  10, 1916. 


Name  of  port 


Baltimore: 

Cotton,  per  bale. 


Wheat,  per  bushel 

Boston: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

^Tieat,  per  bushel 

Charleston,  cotton,  per  bale. 
Galveston: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Wheat,  per  bu<4iel 

New  Orleans: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

^Vheat,  per  bushel 

New  York: 

Cotton,  per  bale , 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

Norfolk: 

Cotton,  per  bale , 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

Philadelphia: 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

Savannah,  cotton,  per  bale.. 


Liverpool. 


July  1, 
1914. 


SI.  75 
.03 


Feb.  10, 
1910. 


{ 


{ 


■| 


1.30 
.07i 


1.60 
.OSi  ' 

1.00 
.05 

1.75 

.06 
.07 

1.15 

.04 

1.50 


$12.50 

.48 
.52} 

13.75 

4.42 

15.00 

15.00 
.57 

15.00 
.58 

15.00 
4.48 

12.00 
15.00 

.44 

12.50 

«.4r> 

14.25 


Increase. 


Percent. 
614 

1,500 
1,C50 


{ 


1,054 
660 

838 
5S2 

1,400 
860+ 

020 
757 
633 
529 

987 

1,050+ 

850 


Rotterdam. 


July  1, 
1914. 


SI.  75 
I       .03 


1.40 


} 


1.60 
.OSi 

1.25 
.06 

1.75 


Feb.  10, 
1916. 


1  $11.25 
<15.00 


{ 


11.25 
.50 
.60 

15.00 


1.15 

.04 

1.50 


{ 


15.00 

17.50 

.48 

.54 

13.80 

.30 

12.50 


PereewL 
543 

757 


603 
488 
GOl 

1,100 


757 
900 


l,lOt> 
700 
733 


1  Full  cargo. 


>Oiher. 


*  Not  quoted. 


4  Plus  5  per  oeat. 


Exhibit  No.  13. 

Citizens  arriving  and  departing,  shoum  by  numlhs,  during  the  seven  months 

ended  February,  19H,  1915,  and  1916,  respectively. 


Anjnist.... 
September. 

October 

November. 
Peoember.. 
January... 
February.. 

Total 


Arriving. 


1013-14 


20,771 

42.001 

23,620 

10.858 

8,896 

6,428 

7,174 


1014-15 


81,856 
44,55tt 
19,897 

8,om 

4,725 
8,716 
4,200 


128,748      117,030 


1915-16 


4,982 
4,726 
3,866 
8,453 
3,078 
8,050 
3,222 


Departing. 


1013-14 


26,278 
12,033 
20,055 
14,300 
10,364 
17.268 
12,851 


26,377  I  113,158 


1014-15 


23.338 
4,081 
4,900 
4,790 
5,148 
6,708 
4.S29 


54,380 


1915-16 


«. 

4,528 

4,413 

4,4.<S0 

4,IS73 

4,915 

4.r" 


33,43$ 


Exhibit  14. 


P.  H.  W.  Ross,  president  of  the  National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  says: 

M  •  •  •  rj^YiQ  suhject  of  a  national  merchant  marine  is  most  vital  to  the  Indi- 
vidual business  man  for  the  reason  that  even  if  his  own  particular  business  is 
fairly  well  taken  care  of  by  the  existing;  shipping  facilities  of  tonday,  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  the  business  of  his  (home  market  or  American)  customers  Is 
achHiuntely  accommodated,  and  certainly  no  one  needs  telling  that  the  Sorest 
way  of  doing  good  business  is  to  have  a  prosperous  line  of  customers ;  and  we 
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can  not  have  universal  prosperity  In  normal  times  unless  the  country  as  a  whol9 
and  the  entire  ran;*e  of  average  manufacturers  has  at  least  the  same  opixiiv 
tunity  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade  that  the  very  large  industries  I  have 
referred  to,  by  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  compelled  to  create  for  tliem- 
selves. 

"The  productive  capacity  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  throughout 
the  country  has  so  far  exceeded  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  home  market  that 
In  four  months  the  country  can  produce  as  much  as  the  home  market  can  cod* 
sume  in  a  year;  consequently,  if  we  expect  to  keep  down  overhead  charges,  to 
run  our  mills  continuously,  and  to  hold  skilled  labor  in  place,  we  must  enor* 
mously  increase  the  sale  of  products  to  people  who  do  not  live  in  the  United 
States.  England  sells  55  per  cent  of  her  manufactures  to  people  living  outside 
of  her  national  workshop ;  Germany,  45  per  cent ;  the  United  States,  only  5  per 
cent. 

*'  Why  this  appalling  difference?  The  reason  is  very  clear ;  it  is  because  Eng- 
land and  Grermany  control  the  ocean  transportation  of  their  products  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  thereof;  we  do  not;  and  until  our  laws  are  such  that  the 
forelgn-Hhipping  proposition  becomes  attractive  enough  for  American  citizens  to 
invest  their  lives,  their  labor,  and  their  savings  therein,  never  will  be.  . 

"  It  was  Bismarck  who  said  of  Germany :  *  The  merchant-marine  service  Is 
the  handmaid  of  all  other  industries,  and  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  On  the  day  when  the  freight  trade  is  given  over  to  foreigners  a 
mortal  blow  will  be  dealt  to  all  the  industries  of  the  country.' " 


CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  ADXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


C!OMMnTEE  ON  THE  MERCHANT  MaRINE  AND  FISHERIES, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thutsdaj/y  February  17j  1916. 
The  Chairican.  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  been  a  Member  of  several  Congresses, 
and  for  two  Congresses  a  member  of  this  committee. 

STATEIOIBT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  SECBETABY  07 

LABOB. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  very 
much  of  the  time  of  the  committee.  If  I  did  tmdertake  to  do  so, 
it  would  simply  be  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition  of  that  which  has 
been  said  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo. 

I  concur  very  generally  in  the  viewpoints  he  has  expressed,  and 
anything  that  I  may  have  to  say  will  be  principally  supplemental 
to  that  which  he  has  said. 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  very  important  measure,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  line  of  commerce  that  is  not  en- 
tirely and  at  all  times  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government.  It 
is  only  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government  when  it  is  being 
carried  in  American  bottoms,  or  when  it  is  within  American  waters. 
At  all  other  times,  and  imder  all  other  conditions,  it  is  out  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government,  and  can  not  be  dealt 
with  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  would  deal  with  purely  internal 
affairs. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  d^vindling  of  an  American 
merchant  marine.  We  have  endeavored  to  deal  with  it  upon  the 
theory  that  we  could  handle  it  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  we 
handle  internal  affairs,  and  yet  our  vessels  have  had  to  go  out  in 
competition  with  the  vessels  of  all  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  build  up  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  at  an  'early  period  unless  we  pursue  a  policy  similar 
to  the  one  outlined  in  this  oill.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  emergency,  but  is  needed  also  as  a 
permanent  institution.  It  is  an  emergency  measure,  because  capital 
invested  in  the  seagoing  trade  goes  there  for  exactly  the  same  reason 
that  it  goes  into  business  enterprises  on  land.  Capital  will  not  seek 
investment  on  the  sea,  even  when  it  can  find  profitable  investment 
there,  if  it  can  find  more  profitable  investment  somewhere  else. 
Capital  invested  in  vessels  will  not  engage  in  profitable  lines  of  trade 
in  any  one  given  direction  if  it  can  fiind  more  profitable  trade  to 
engage  in.  • 

880 
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And  whenever  you  have  an  abnormal  condition,  such  as  we  are 
passing  through  at  the  present  time,  then  there  is  the  tendency  of 
mvested  capital,  capital  invested  in  vessels,  to  seek  to  utilize  those 
vessels  in  the  most  profitable  trade  available. 

When  men  engage  in  transportation  of  material  by  sea  their  pri- 
mary interest  is  m  the  profits  from  the  transportation.  Their  inter- 
est in  the  trade  itself  is  but  secondary.  Their  interest  in  it  is  only 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  their  ability  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
profits  in  the  transportation  of  the  freight.  And  hence  when  abnor- 
mal conditions  arise,  instead  of  the  sea  Dusiness  of  the  United  States 
being  taken  care  of  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  that 
business,  the  commerce  of  the  sea  is  taken  care  of  in  accordance  with 
the  best  returns  that  can  be  secured  from  the  handling  of  that  com- 
merce. That  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for  the  taking 
of  vessels  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  that  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  testimony  here  this  afternoon.  They  were  taken  from  the 
Pacific  not  because  they  could  not  be  operated  profitably  on  the 
Pacific,  but  because  they  could  be  operated  more  profitably  on  the 
Atlantic. 

If  you  provide  means,  such  as  you  provide  here,  by  which  a  cor- 
poration controlled  by  the  United  States  Government,  the  stock 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government,  can  own  vessels  to  be 
utilized  in  such  trade  the  primary  object  of  which  would  be  to  take 
care  of  our  commerce  and  our  industrial  affairs  within  our  country 
rather  than  the  making  of  profits  out  of  transportation,  then  those 
vessels  could  be  utilized  whenever  an  emergency  arose,  such  as  we 
are  facing  at  the  present  time;  if  we  owned  tnem  at  the  present 
time,  they  could  be  utilized  in  the  present  emergency  in  taking  care 
of  transportation  on  the  Pacific. 

It  does  not  follow  that  if  the  Government  engages,  through  a  cor- 
poration, in  lines  of  trade  where  private  capital  has  not  been  profit- 
ably engaged  in  the  past  that  it  would  necessarily  be  unprofitable 
for  the  Government.  The  only  thing  that  is  sure  in  connection  with 
it  is  that  private  capital  is  not  engaged  in  it.  That  it  may  have  been 
able  to  engage  in  that  line  of  trade  profitably  or  may  not  have  been 
able  to  engage  in  it  profitably  has  not  been  demonstrated  and  can 
not  be  demonstrated  until  you  have  made  the  actual  experiment. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  private  capital  will  engage  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  where  those  who  engage  in  it  have  not  at  least  the 
vision  that  it  can  be  engaged  in  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  it,  your  thought  is  this:  That  the 
Government  might  operate  vessels  without  loss  in  trade  where  pri- 
vate parties  might  not  care  to  operate  vessels  because  the  vision  of 
profits  would  not  be  sufficiently  inviting  for  them  to  provide  the 
service. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Exactly.  That  is  my  position — that  private 
capital  will  invest  where  it  believes  it  will  get  the  greatest  returns. 
Private  capital  would  not  invest  even  where  it  is  sure  it  can  secure 
a  return  of  1,  2,  6,  or  10  per  cent  upon  the  investment  if  at  the  same 
time  in  some  other  line  of  investment  it  can  secure  returns  of  15  or 
20  per  cent.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  private  capital 
Jis  not  engaged  in  it  that  it  can  not  be  operated  profitably. 

I  think  it  is  aclmowledged,  so  far  as  our  Naval  Keserve  is  concerned, 
that  is,  so  far  as  our  auxiliary  vessels  for. our  Navy  is  concerned, 
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that  there  has  never  been  as  many  supplied  to  the  Navy  as  are  needed 
during  periods  of  war.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable;  nor  would 
it  be  advisable  to  do  so  if  the  vessels  which  are  supplied  to  the  Navy 
in  times  of  peace,  sufficient  to  equip  it  in  time  of  war,  were  to  remain 
idle  during  all  the  periods  of  peace. 

We  never  know — we  never  can  know  for  any  great  length  of  time  in 
advance  just  when  we  may  be  forced  into  connict,  whether  we  have 
the  present  size  of  Navy  or  a  larger  size  of  Navy ;  and  one  of  the  first 
things  essential  for  us  to  do  will  be  to  furnish  the  necessary  auxiliary 
vessels  to  make  our  war  vessels  the  most  highly  efficient  possible.  H 
we  do  not  provide  by  these  means  the  necessary  auxiliary  vessels,  then 
we  will  have  to  do  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  when  war 
confronts  us — go  out  into  the  market  and  buy  the  vessels  that  are 
necessary,  and  equip  our  Navy  with  those  vessels  at  prices  which  are 
abnoiTnal.  And  then,  if  we  continue  to  pursue  the  same  policy,  after 
our  use  of  them  is  over,  again  sell  them  at  a  loss.  I  submit  that  it  is 
better  economic  policy  to  provide  those  auxiliary  vessels  during  peri- 
ods of  peace  when  the  costs  are  more  likely  to  be  normal,  to  be  utilized 
during  those  periods  of  peace  in  the  carrying  of  the  commerce  of  our 
country  in  the  manner  that  has  been  suggested  in  this  bill. 

So  far  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned  generally,  I  concur  in  the 
principles  embodied  in  it.  But  there  are  some  suggestions  of  amend- 
ment that  I  desire  to  make  and  to  assign  my  reasons  for  them.  One 
of  those  has  been  discussed  by  Secretary  McAdoo  to-day.  In  section 
Sj  page  4,  after  the  word  "  Tutuila  "  in  line  14,  I  would  insert  the 
words : 

"  or  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  connection  with  and  incident  to  the 
transportation  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  iSands  of  Porto  Kico,  (ruam, 
and  Tutuila." 

And  I  would  do  that  for  what  seems  to  me  to  be  sound  economic 
principles.  I  believe  that  privilege  should  be  given  to  all  vessels  that 
come  under  American  registry  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  give 
it  to  these  vessels.  But  there  is  a  stronger  economic  reason  why  that 
privilege  should  be  ffiven  to  these  vessels.  It  is  contemplated,  as  one 
of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  that  we  shall  go  out  into  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  build  up  commerce  with  other  nations.  The  building  up 
process  means  that  you  will  not  always  be  able  to  get  a  full  cargo 
from  port  to  port.  •  It  will  be  necessary  during  the  building-up 
process  to  take  cargoes  from  various  ports  in  our  country  to  various 
ports  of  the  country  to  which  you  are  destined,  or  possibly  to  differ- 
ent countries;  and  in  coming  back  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  cargoes 
or  parts  of  cargoes  from  various  ports  of  the  country  from  which 
you  come  to  various  ports  in  this  country. 

If  your  vessel  starts  from  South  American  countries  with  cargoes, 
part  of  which  are  to  be  delivered  at  Galveston,  part  at  Charleston, 
part  at  Baltimore,  and  part  at  Boston,  when  it  reaches  Galveston 
and  discharges  a  part  of  its  cargo  destined  for  that  port  it. can  not, 
unless  you  adopt  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  fill  up  the  balance  of 
its  cargo  space  with  cargo  from  Galveston  to  any  other  of  the  United 
States  ports.  When  it  goes  to  Charleston  the  same  situation  con- 
fronts it.  And  so  it  is  compelled  to  carry  a  part  cargo  from  the  first 
port  of  call  to  the  final  port  of  call  without  having  the  opportunity 
of  taking  on  coastwise  cargo,  which  should  bear  part  of  the  burden 
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of  transportation  when  it  is  traveling  in  that  direction  any  way. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  that  if  it  is  operated  at  cost  even,  the 
inevitable  result  must  be  that  the  cargoes  carried  between  the 
different  ports  of  the  United  States  and  different  foreign  ports  must 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  plying  between  the 
different  ports,  but  with  a  part  cargo  between  those  points. 

Mr.  Hardt.  So  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  this  amendment  one  of 
these  vessels  might  be  o  profit-earning  venture  while  without  it  it 
might  lose  money. 

Secretary  WitfiON.  Yes.  Suppose  you  had  a  vessel,  as  I  have 
stated,  that  has  the  right  which  will  be  granted  by  this  amendment; 
it  comes  to  Galveston  with  a  full  cargo  from  South  America 

Mr.  Hardt.  While  you  were  trying  to  establish  a  line. 

Secretary  Wilson.  While  we  were  trying  to  establish  a  line.  It 
comes  to  (jalveston  with  a  full  cargo  from  South  America;  it  dis- 
poses of  part  of  its  cargo  there ;  it  takes  on  cargo  from  Galveston  to 
Charleston  to  fill  in  that  portion  of  its  cargo  space  which  has  been 
vacated  by  the  cargo  it  discharged  at  Galveston.  It  charges,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  local  rates  for  transportation  of  that  cargo  from 
Galveston  to  Charleston.  Then  when  it  gets  to  Charleston  it  dis- 
charges another  portion  of  its  foreign  cargo ;  it  takes  on  another  por- 
tion of  domestic  cargo;  it  discharges  also  a  portion  of  its  domestic 
cargo ;  it  takes  on  more  domestic  cargo  to  fill  in  the  space  vacated,  and 

foes  on  to  Baltimore,  does  the  same  thing  there,  and  then  goes  on  to 
Philadelphia,  to  Boston,  to  New  York,  to  Providence,  or  any  other 
point  along  our  coast.  The  entire  cost  of  operation,  so  far  as  that 
space  is  concerned,  is  borne  by  the  coastwise  trade,  and  the  only  cost 
that  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  foreign  commerce  would  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  space  that  it  actually  occupied.  Your  vessels,  operated 
under  those  circumstances,  might  very  readily  operate  at  a  profit, 
where  if  they  were  compelled  to  carry  complete  cargoes  between  port 
and  port  they  would  be  compelled  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

And  so,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  I  would  give  to  those  vessels 
the  right  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  connection  with  and  in- 
cident to  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  and  with  the  insular 
possessions  which  have  been  enumerated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BowE.  But  that  only  affects  foreign-built  ships;  domestic- 
built  ships  can  do  that  now? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Domestic-built  ships  can  do  that  now,  but  for- 
eim-built  ships  can  not  do  that.  Those  are  the  ones  that  will  be 
affected,  the  foreign-built  ships. 

I  would  insert  a  similar  amendment  wherever  the  same  line  of 
statement  occurs  in  the  bill,  such  as  in  section  4,  on  page  5,  in  line  18, 
after  the  word,  "  Tutuila  "  I  would  insert  the  same  words,  and  in 
section  8,  on  page  10,  line  25,  after  the  word  "  Tutuila  "  I  would  in- 
sert the  same  language,  except  that  I  would  use  "and"  instead 
of  "or." 

Then,'in  section  11,  where  you  provide  for  a  naval  reserve,  I  would 
make  it  more  clear  than  it  now  is,  that  in  return  for  the  money  yon 
undertake  to  give  to  those  who  join  the  naval  reserve  you  get  some 
returns  in  training.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  used,  "under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,"  could  be  construed  to  include  train- 
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ing.  But  in  order  that  it  be  made  clear  that  it  would  include  train- 
ing I  would  insert,  after  the  word  ^^  regulations,"  the  words  ^^  and 
with  such  re(iuirements  for  training,"  so  that  it  would  read,  '^  Under 
such  regulations  and  with  such  requirements  for  training  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,"  in  order  to  make  the  paragraph  entirely  clear. 

I  listened  to-da^  to  the  discussion  concerning  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  this  bill,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  provided,  "  and  hereafter  no  vessel  registered  or  enrolled 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  to  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  foreign  registry  without  the  approval  and  consent  of 
said  board,"  and  so  on.  i  think  I  understand  and  I  fully  sympathize 
with  the  purposes  of  that  section ;  but  I  fear  that  in  order  to  get  away 
from  one  difiiculty  you  are  creating  another  economic  difficulty  which 
will^  be  still  worse. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  have  been  a  great 
many  vessels  that  have  come  under  American  registry.  Some  of 
them  will  imdoubtedly  remain  whether  we  pass  this  measure  or  not. 
Some  of  them  may  leave  American  registry  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over  if  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  not  adopted.  If  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  or  this  portion  of  this  section,  it  is  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  foreign  vessel  owners  to  take  refuge  imder  our 
registry  during  periods  of  world  disturbances  and  then  after  the 
world  aisturbance  is  over  to  leave  the  American  registry. 

Mr.  Greene.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there:  Would  that 
provision  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  board?  It  does  not  say 
that  they  shall  not  do  it  if  the  board  sees  fit  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Wh^son.  I  am  coming  to  that  phase  of  it.  It  does  not 
make  it  impossible  for  the  vessel  under  American  registry  to  leave 
American  registry;  what  it  does  do  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  a 
vessel  to  leave  American  registry  without  first  having  secured  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  and  if  it  were  possible  then  they  could  not  do  it; 
if  they  could  not  get  their  approval  they  might. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Without  having  the  consent  or  approval  of 
the  board  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  transfer  from  Amer- 
ican registry.  Now,  suppose  you  had  had  a  provision  of  that  kind  in 
existence  when  the  war  oegan ;  how  many  of  those  vessels  that  have 
come  under  American  registry  since  then  would  have  come  under 
American  registry  with  this  Kind  of  a  provision,  that  they  could 
not  without  the  consent  of  the  board  leave  that  registry  ?  Tliey  would 
have  remained  there  under  the  flags  under  which  they  were  operat- 
ing or  they  would  have  gone  under  some  other  neutral  flag  where  a 
complete  title  remained  to  their-vessel. 

Mr.  CtTRRY.  There  are  very  few  foreign  countries  that  permit  that 
now. 

Secretary  Wilson.  There  are  quite  a  few  that  permit  it,  and  those 
that  do  not  permit  it,  in  my  judgment  (and  I  do  not  present  this  as 
a  hard  and  fast  idea  from  which  there  would  be  no  retreat  on  my 
part ;  I  am  presenting  the  thought  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  such  action  as  it  may  see  fit  to  give  it)  it  occurs  to  me 
that  if  you  undertake  to  limit  the  title  which  the  owner  has  to  his 
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property,  by  saying  to  him  that  he  can  not  dispose  of  that  property 
except  by  and  with  the  consent  of  a  board  herein  created,  the  men 
who  are  ^oing  to  engage  in  the  overseas  trade  may  have  their  ves- 
sels built  m  American  ports,  may  have  them  built  abroad,  but  wher- 
ever they  have  them  built  they  will  have  them  re^stered  where  they 
have  the  most  complete  title  to  their  vessels;  and  mstead  of  building 
np  a  merchant  marine  it  would  simply  result  in  our  retaining  what 
we  already  have,  which  is  not  great,  and  prevent  us  from  securing 
more  in  the  future.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  my  economic 
analysis  of  the  operation  of  that  section,  but  I  commend  it  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  when  I  started  in  that  what  I  had  to 
say  would  be  supplemental  to  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  said.  I  merely  in  addition  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  labor  movement,  which  iomprrees  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  citizenship,  is  interested 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  you  leave  that  question  you  last  suggested. 
You  suggested  it  rather  as  a  fear  than  as  a  conclusion? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  as  to  American-built  vessels,  which  have  always 
had  the  privilege  of  the  coastwise  trade  when  under  our  flag  and  our 
register :  As  a  matter  of  conclusion,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
any  danger  with  that  provision  remaining  there  (and  I  am  like  vou, 
I  have  the  fear,  but  I  have  not  decided),  any  likelihood  oi  an 
American-built  vessel  prizing  so  highly  its  privilege  to  sell  abroad 
that  it  would  decline  to  come  under  this? 

Secretary  Wilson.  There  is  that  possibility.  You  limit  the  market 
by  this  provision.  You  limit  the  market  in  which  a  vessel  can  be  sold 
whenever  the  owner  desires  to  dispose  of  the  vessel.  •It  is  limited  to 
purchasers  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  By  limiting  the 
market  in  which  it  can  be  sold  you  thereby  decrease  the  possible  value 
of  the  vessel  itself,  and  that  would  apply  to  the  vessel,  whether  it 
were  an  American-built  vessel  or  whether  it  were  a  loreign-built 
vessel  that  had  once  come  under  our  registry. 

I  can  understand  fully  why  a  provision  of  this  kind  should  be 
placed  in  the  bill,  to  be  applied  to  all  vessels  which  are  leased  or  sold 
by  this  board,  because  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  board 

Mr.  Hardy,  Does  not  that  apply  here  to  the  same  extent? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Oh,  no ;  it  does  more  than  that ;  because  one  of 
the  purposes  for  the  creation  of  this  board  and  the  giving  to  them 
of  the  powers  which  they  have  is  to  give  them  control  over  vessels 
which  may  be  used  as  auxiliary  vessels  as  well  as  for  the  expansion 
of  our  commerce.  So  that  I  can  understand  fully  why  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  provision  in  this  section  whereby  those  vessels 
which  are  leased  by  the  board,  or  sold  by  the  board,  would  still  re- 
main under  American  registry,  and  could  not  be  disposed  of  other- 
wise. But  this  goes  to  a  broader  field,  and  asserts  that  no  vessel  un- 
der American  registry  can  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the 
board,  and  I  fear  the  economic  effect  of  a  provision  of  that  kind  in 
this  law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Right  there.  Perhaps  you  are  right  about  this  bill, 
but  I  was  going  to  say  the  fear  you  express  is  probably  intended  to  be 
met  by  the  permisison  that  the  board  may  give  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  that  1  apprehend  it  was  supposed  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
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could  always  get  the  consent  of  the  board  to  sell  the  vessel  unless  it 
was  in  time  or  war,  when  the  needs  of  our  country  required  that  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  should  be  refused  the  permission.  In  other 
words,  in  normal  times  if  some  excessive  demand  somewhere  else 
should  enable  the  shipowner  to  §o  elsewhere  and  get  a  price  for  his 
vessel  he  would  have  no  trouble  m  getting  permission  to  sell ;  but  if 
we  had  a  condition  like  that  which  exists  now,  when  we  needed  the 
vessel  worse  than  any  other  country,  even  though  some  other  country 
might  in  stress  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  vessel,  I  ap- 
prehend he  could  not  sell.  I  think  the  granting  to  the  board  of  the 
right  to  give  consent  was  intended  to  meet  the  objection  you  have  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  other  words,  put  it  this  way:  At  the  present  time 
we  are  losing  nearly  as  much  tonnage  as  we  are  gaining ;  that  is,  we 
have  gained,  imder  the  law  passed  last  year,  some  tonnage,  but  ^e 
have  sold  a  great  many  ships  to  foreign  owners,  and  they  have  trans- 
ferred to  their  flag.  Don't  you  think  that  in  a  condition  like  that 
confronting  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  that  this  board  or 
some  other  board  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  say,  in  a  condition 
of  this  kind,  that  an  American  ship  ought  not  to  be  sold  to  a  foreign 
owner? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  The  only  time  that 
such  power  should  exist  in  any  governmental  authority  as  applied 
to  our  vessels  is  during  a  period  when  the  President  has  declared  our 
neutrality  because  of  wars  existing  abroad  or  during  a  period  when 
we  are  at  war  ourselves ;  and  I  do  not  believe  this  power  should  be 
granted  to  a  board  under  any  other  conditions  than  these  abnormal 
conditions. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  board  would  undoubtedly  authorize  the  sale  of 
American  ships  in  times  of  world  peace. 

Secretary  Wilson.  It  is  optional  with  them,  however 

Mr.  Curry.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Wilson  (continuing).  As  to  whether  they  will  or  not, 
and  it  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  concept  that  the  board 
has  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  particular  act  as  to  whether  they  do  or 
not.  And  upon  the  face  of  it  it  seems  to  have  the  appearance  of 
endeavoring  to  retain  under  American  registry  every  vessel  that  takes 
out  American  registry.  And  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  under- 
take to  retain  those  who  come  under  American  registry  you  are  apt 
by  that  very  act  to  prevent  them  from  taking  American  registry. 
That  is  the  thing  that  I  fear,  and  I  throw  it  out  merely  as  a  sugges- 
tion and  not  as  an  absolute  conclusion. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  am  sorry  I  broke  in  on  your  speech ;  but  that  is  one 
of  the  best  features  in  the  bill,  according  to  my  judgment,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  take  the  stand  you  do. 

Secretary  Wilson.  As  I  have  stated,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  labor  movement,  representing  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizenship,  is  interested  in  the  passage  of  a  measure 
of  this  kind. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  while  I  have  suggested  some  amend- 
ments I  have  suggested  them  purely  because  I  believe  they  will  make 
a  more  perfect  biU  than  you  have  before  you ;  that  it  will  accomplish 
the  purpose  you  seek  to  accomplish  better  by  having  the  amendments 
I  have  suggested  introduced  tnan  it  would  otherwise.    But  whether 
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the  amendments  are  accepted  by  the  committee  or  are  not  accepted 
by  the  committee,  I  believe  that  the  great  purpose  that  is  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  bill  will  be  met  to  such  an  extent  by  the  bill 
us  it  stands  now  that  I  for  one  would  not  jeopardize  the  passage  of 
the  measure  by  insisting  upon  any  amendment  to  it.^ 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  November  16, 1915,  adopted  a  resolution  (resolution  No.  83) 
indorsing  this  particular  kind  of  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  preamble  and  the  resolutions  in  the  record,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  may  be  done.  (The 
resolution  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment.) 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  of  America,  in  convention  at  San  Francisco,  August 
4, 1915,  also  adopted  resolutions  favorable  to  this  kind  of  legislation, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record.  And  the  thirty- 
third  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor 
adopted  similar  resolutions,  which  I  would  like  to  have  included 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  so  ordered,  without  objection.  (The 
resolutions  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment.) 

Mr.  Curry.  I  notice,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  agree  on  the  proposition  that  this  bill 
is  providing  machinery  for  the  permanent  entry  of  the  Government 
into  the  shipping  business.  But  upon  that  proposition  you  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  do  not  agree.  The  Secretarj'  of  the  Treas- 
ury  says  that  this  is  a  temporary  emergency. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  that  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As  I  understand  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  position,  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Government  going  into  the  shipping  business  and  a  corporation 
going  into  the  shipping  business  in  which  the  Government  owns  a 
majority  or  all  of  the  stock,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
makes  a  very  decided  distinction  between  the  two. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  this  matter  should  be 
handled:  It  should  be  handled  through  a  corporation  instead  of 
handling  it  directly  through  the  Government.  If  you  undertake  to 
handle  it  directly  through  the  Government,  then  you  would  have  to 
amend  your  laws  relative  to  going  into  the  Court  of  Claims.  As  it 
is  now,  no  one  can  sue  the  Government  without  going  into  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  having  an  adjudication  of  the  question  in  dispute. 
Then  before  you  can  recover,  no  matter  what  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Court  of  Claims,  you  have  to  come  to  Congress  and  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  payment  of  the  amount  awarded  bv 
the  Court  of  Claims.  That  machinery  would  have  to  be  amended 
entirely  before  the  Government  could  go  into  the  shipping  business 
direct.  But  when  you  undertake  to  organize  a  corporation  and  own 
a  majority  or  all  of  the  stock  of  that  corporation,  then  that  corpora- 
tion comes  under  the  same  laws  and  regulations  that  other  corpora- 
tions do,  and  can  sue  or  be  sued,  and  when  a  judgment  is  obtained  in 
the  courts  a  recovery  can  be  had  entirely  in  the  same  manner  as  re- 
covery is  secured  against  any  other  corporation. 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  That  statement  of  fact  and  law  is  understood,  I  think. 
I  was  very  careful  to  make  my  (question  very  explicit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasurjT,  and  from  his  answer  I  think  he  disagrees  with 
you  in  your  conclusion.  I  asked  him  if,  in  his  opinion,  he  thought 
the  Government  at  any  time  in  the  future  would  be  called  on  to  ap- 
propriate more  than  this  $50,000,000  for  this  corporation,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  think  so.  Then  I  asked  him  if  it  was  a  temporary  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  this  proposition,  or 
whether  it  was  a  permanent  entrv  by  the  Government  into  the  mer- 
chant marine  busmess,  through  this  corporation,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  think  it  was  a  permanent  entry.  You  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  seem  to  disagree  on  that. 

Secretary  Wilson.  So  ;  I  do  not  think  we  disagree  at  all.  I  think 
I  understand  the  Secretary's  position,  and  I  don't  think  we  disagree 
whatever.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  (and  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  takes  the  same  position)  can  at  this  time  say  what 
any  future  Congress  may  do,  or  what  any  future  administration  will 
recommend.  Tnat  is  entirely  problematical,  and  there  is  no  man 
living  at  the  present  time  who  is  able  to  give  either  an  affirmative 
or  a  negative  answer  to  the  Question  as  to  what  a  future  Congress  or 
a  future  administration  is  linel^'  to  do. 

Mr.  Curry.  But,  in  your  opmion,  it  is  a  permanent  entry  of  the 
Government  into  the  shipping  business  through  this  corporation  ? 

Snecretary  Wilson.  If  this  oill  is  enacted  into  a  law  it  would  stand 
until  it  was  amended  or  repealed. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Curry,  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  into  the  business  permanently  to  supply  all  the  needs 
of  our  American  merchant  marine,  it  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  much  more  than  $50,000,000,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  could  not  be  done  without  the  future 
action  of  Confess. 

Secretary  Wilson.  And  that  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  not  seem  to  be  essential.  What  the  future  people  in  Congress 
or  the  future  people  administering  the  Government  may  look  upon 
as  being  essential  we  can  not  say,  of  course,  but  it  does  not  seem,  at 
the  present  time,  to  be  necessary  to  expend  more  than  is  proposed 
to  be  expended  in  this  bill.  As  was  so  clearly  stated  by  the  oecre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  the  influence  of  the  vessels  that  may  be  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  although  the  number  may  be  small,  the  influence 
which  they  will  wield  upon  transportation  by  sea  is  incalculable; 
but,  at  this  time,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  expenditure  of  more  than  the  $50,000,000  already  provided 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  In  Great  Britain  they  construct  ships,  or  they  have 
constructed  ships,  or  did  construct  ships  before  this  war,  cheaper 
than  we  do  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  difference  in  cost  should  be  so  great,  as  the 
material  in  the  ^ips  only  costs  about  three-eighths  of  1  per  cent 
more  than  in  this  country,  although  the  labor  is  considerably  higher. 
Bui  one  of  the  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  excessive  cost  of  ships 
in  this  country  over  Great  Britain  was  that  the  types  of  ships  are 
standardized  there. 
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Secretary  Wilson.  That  was  brought  out  very  clearly  in  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  committee  conducted  by  Judge  Alexander  in  the 
Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Congresses,  that  the  one  great  reason 
why  vessels  cost  more  for  building  in  this  country  than  they  do 
abroad  is  because  vessels  are  standardized  abroad.  The  different 
yards  build  certain  types  of  vessels  over  there,  while  in  our  yards 
they  build  various  types.  And  it  was  clearly  stated  to  our  committee 
during  the  bringing  out  of  that  testimony  that  men  may  go  to  the 
Clyde,  the  Tyne,  or  other  shipyards  there  and  ask  for  bids  lor  build- 
ing certain  types  of  vessels  and  they  would  be  told  frankly  that  the 
yard  did  not  build  that  kind  of  vessel  and  they  would  not  bid  on  it, 
but  they  would  refer  them  to  some  other  yard  where  they  built  that 
particular  type  of  vessel.  We  have  not  been  doing  that,  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  small  merchant  marine,  and 
there  has  not  been  the  same  opportunity  for  expansion  of  our  yards. 
Now,  if  you  supplement  the  legislation  that  has  already  been  passed 
by  f>assing  legislation  of  this  character  and  build  up  a  bi^  merchant 
marine,  then  the  tendency  will  be  on  the  part  of  our  shipbuilders  to 
standardize  the  vessels  that  they  build  also. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  business.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  pass  any  law  ordering  them  to  do  that.  I  have  a  con- 
crete case  in  point.  The  Union  Iron  Works,  in  San  Francisco,  three 
or  four  years  ago  constructed  a  ship  on  a  bid  of  $1,000,000.  They 
constructed  identically  a  sister  ship,  from  the  same  plans  and  speci- 
fications, at  a  saving,  if  I  remember  correctly,  of  $200,000  or 
$300,000.  In  this  country,  for  every  ship,  nearly,  that  is  constructed 
or  built,  they  draw  separate  plans  and  specifications;  they  have  not 
any  standard  form  or  type  of  ship,  but  when  they  do  build  more 
than  one  of  similar  type,  they  can  build  the  second  ship  cheaper 
than  the  first. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  was  also  clearly  shown  to  the  committee, 
that  on  the  Lakes,  where  they  do  standardize,  we  build  ships  cheaper 
than  where  they  are  built  on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  yoir,  Mr.  Secretary, 

Resolution  No.  33,  Adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Imbor  at  Its 
Convention  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  16,  1915. 

Whereas  the  Aiuerican  Federation  of  Labor  is  unalterably  opposed  to  ship  sub- 
sidies wliich  take  public  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  private  gain; 
and 

Whereas  an  American  merchant  marine  can  be  built  up  on  a  basis  that  will 
give  freedom  to  the  seamen  and  safety  to  the  traveling  public  wiUiout  re- 
sorting to  subsidies;  and 

Whereas  the  present  world  crisis  has  demonstrate<I  that  the  building  up  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  is  essential  for  the  extension  and  protection  of 
our  foreign  trade  and  vital  to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  our  people ;  and 

Whereas  an  American  merchant  marine,  with  an  American  personnel,  is  the 
only  safe  method  of  providing  an  effective  naval  auxiliary  which  will  pro* 
mote  our  commerce  in  times  of  peace  and  furnish  us  tlie  means  of  defense  in 
times  of  danger;  and 

Whereas  private  capital  has  failed  during  the  past  50  years  to  develop  or  main- 
tain a  merchant  marine  under  our  Hag,  leaving  tlie  vital  interests  of  the 
country  unprotected  either  by  the  building  and  operation  of  the  necessary 
ships  or  the  creation  of  a  trained  body  of  seamen,  upon  whose  allegiance  tbe 
country  must  depend  in  a  crisis:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  heartily  in  favor  of  tbe 
Immediate  creation  by  the  United  States  Qovernment  of  an  American  merchant 
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marine  to  be  manned  by  American  seamen  under  conditions  that  will  make 
them  an  effective  naval  reserve,  and  recommends  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  prompt  passage  of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a  shipping  board 
for  the  building  or  purchase  of  vessels  by  the  United  States  Government  to  be 
operated  for  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  under  conditions  that  will 
give  safety  to  the  traveler  and  freedom  to  the  seamen  and  to  be  avaUable  as 
an  effective  navill  auxiliary  for  the  protection  of  our  country  In  time  of  war; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  council  be  directed  to  present  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  that  all  affiliated  bodies 
be  advised  to  adopt  and  submit  the  substance  of  this  resolution  to  their  re- 
spective Senators  and  Congressmen. 


Resolution  No.  11,  Adoftko  by  the  Niketjeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

International  Seamkn*s  Union  of  Amerkw. 

August  4,  1915. 
Whereas  shipowners  and  their  associates  insist  that  they  can  not  operate 
vessels  under  the  American  flag  In  competition  with  vessels  under  the  flag  of 
some  other  nation  unless  they  be  permitted  to  run  their  vessels  In  their  o\\ti 
way  without  being  hampered  by  laws  and  rules  that  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  freedom  of  the  seamen  and  the  lives  of  passengers ;  and 
Whereas,  after  more  than  one  century  of  practically  such  condition,  the  United 
States,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  found  Itself  with  very 
few  vessels  In  the  foreign  trade,  and  practically  no  native  or  naturalized 
seamen  In  any  trade:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  International  Seamen's  Union  of  America  in  convention 
assembled.  That  we  favor  the  so-calle<l  McAdoo  shipping  bill  and  urge  its 
enactment  Into  law. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  McAdoo» 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  to  the  proper  committee  of  Congress;  and  to  the 
press;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  adoption,  and  our  delegates  there  be  Instructed 
to  do  all  In  their  power  to  furnish  said  convention  with  all  the  facts,  to  the 
end  that  the  labor  movement  of  the  country  be  fully  Informed. 


Resolutions  Adopted  bt  the  Thibty-Thibd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  re  Shif-Pubchase  Bili^ 

October  22, 1015. 

Whereas  after  21  years  had  elapsed  since  the  seamen's  bill  was  first  placed 
l)efore  Congress,  after  testimony  filling  many  printed  volumes  had  been  heard, 
in  the  taking  of  which  the  shipowners,  Including  representatives  of  foreign 
shipping  Interests  in  person  and  by  attorneys,  were  given  every  opportunity  to 
disprove  the  claims  of  the  seamen,  after  careful  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Conmaerce  of  the  Senate,  and  after  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  both  Houses  on  numerous  occasions,  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
enacted  the  bill  into  the  law  now  known  as  the  seamen's  act ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  act  provides  freedom  and  an  opportunity  to  secure  Justice  for 
the  sailor,  promotes  safety  of  life  at  sea  for  the  traveling  public,  and  will 
make  possible  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine  without  the 
aid  of  subsidies ;  and 

Whereas  the  shipping  interests  are  clamoring  for  a  repeal  of  this  act,  the  ship- 
owners of  foreign  countries  using  their  American  partners  as  press  agents  to 
influence  the  public  mind  against  the  law,  and  the  shipowners  In  the  American 
coa.stwlse  trade  who  have  a  monopoly  by  law  ( no  foreign  vessels  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  coastwise  trade,  although  there  Is  no  such  restrictions  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  men  employed  on  such  vessels)  are  opposed  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  American  merchant  marine  in  the  over-sea  trade  because  more  Ajneri- 
can  vessels  means  more  competition  In  the  coastwise  trade ;  and 
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Whereas  the  shipping  interests,  both  American  and  foreign,  continue  to  ioslst 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  slave  system  under 
which  seamen  can  be  and  are  forced  to  endure  involuntary  servitude*  the  ship- 
ping Interest  claiming  that  such  slave  system  is  necessary  to  their  business; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  now  before  the  country,  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  and 
will  be  reintroduced  in  the  next  Congress,  a  bill  known  as  Ihe  ship-purchase 
bill  providing  for  the  purchase  and  operation  of  merchant  ships  by  the  United 
States  Government ;  and 

Whereas  private  shipowners,  by  their  insistent  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
seamen's  act  and  the  continuation  of  the  slave  system  on  board  ship,  have 
again  furnished  proof  that  they  are  unfit  to  control  the  sea  conunerce  of  the 
United  States:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  convention  assembled 
protest  any  and  every  attempt  to  repeal  or  emasculate  the  seamen's  act:  And 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  also  hereby  urges  upon  Congress  the  necessity 
for  the  enactment  of  the  ship-purchase  bill,  providing  for  tile  operation  by  the 
Government  of  properly  constructed,  equipped,  and  manned  vessels  in  the  mer- 
chant trade,  as  a  safeguard  to  the  Nation,  to  the  traveling  public,  and  to  the 
seamen,  against  the  greed  of  private  shipowners :  And  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  Friday,  February  18, 1916.) 


CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 
Friday^  February  18^  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Vf^  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Devereux  Lake, 
manager  of  the  export  sales  office  of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  whose  address  is  No.  41  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  He  will  call  our  attention  to  a  verjr  exasperating  condi- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  transportation  facilities  in  the  foreign 
trade. 

8TATEMEHT   OF  MS.   DEVEBETTX   LAKE,   41   BROADWAY,   NEW 
YOBK,    HANAGEB    OE    THE    EXFOBT    AND    EASTEBN    SALES 
OFFICE   OF  THE  AHEBICAN  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO.,   OF  BIB- 
MINGHAM,  ALA 

Mr.  Lake.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  at  this  point  that  a  letter  was  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  the  representative  of  this  firm. 
That  letter  was  placed  in  the  record  February  10  (p.  126),  and  this 
gentleman  refers  to  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  did  not  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  advocate  nor  to  oppose  the  shipping  bill.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Secretary  Redfield,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I 
was  introdHced  to  your  chairman,  who  invited  me  to  place  our  trouble 
before  you  gentlemen.  We  had  already  appealed  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  assistance  and  relief  m  the  face  of  a  business 
dilemma  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  the  present  time. 

In  order  to  get  the  facts  before  you  in  a  salient  form,  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  privilege  of  referring  to  some  notes  which  I  have  made, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  appearing  in  public  meetings. 
And  I  must  confess  that  my  knees  are  a  little  weak  and  my  mind 
does  not  work  as  well  at  first. 

I  am  here  as  a  last  resort  asking  you,  if  possible,  to  help  us  solve 
the  problem  which  we  are  powerless  to  solve  ourselves.  As  we  say 
down  in  Alabama  "  there  ain't  no  nigger  in  this  woodpile."  We  are 
laying  our  cards  on  the  table  before  you.  And  I  would  like  to  say, 
in  the  beginning,  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  any  steamship  owner 
or  steamship  company  of  this  country.  We  are  good  friends  of  the 
ship  companies,  as  we  are  also  of  the  railroads,  and  it  is  to  our  in- 
terest to  work  harmoniously  with  them.    As  the  largest  individual 
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pipe  foundry  in  the  United  States,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  400  tons  of 
pipe,  we  turn  over  to  the  transportation  lines  a  good  many  thousand 
tons  per  month  and  per  year.  If  our  steamship  companies  could 
give  us  relief  or  handle  the  business  we  have  to  offer  them  to-day  on 
anything  like  reasonable  terms,  we  would  not  be  here  now. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  situation,  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the 
letter  which  the  chairman  has  mentioned.  Some  10  days  ago  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, who  has  rendered  us  invaluable  assistance  in  getting  us  in 
touch  with  the  export  field.  The  letter  to  Dr.  Pratt  was  prompted 
by  a  cable  which  1  received  from  our  agents  in  Buenos  Aires,  advis- 
ing us  that  the  Argentine  -Bepublic  would  receive  proposals  on  the 
14th  day  of  March,  next,  for  approximately  28,000  tons  of  cast- 
iron  water  pipe.  In  view  of  the  abnormal  freight  situation,  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Pratt,  putting  this  matter  before  him  and  advising  him  of 
the  situation.  I  told  him  that  within  a  short  time  the  president  of 
our  company,  Mr.  G.  R.  McWane,  would  arrive  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  that  I  expected  a  cable  from  Mr.  McWane  on  his  arrivel  which 
I  felt  sure  he  would  send  in  order  to  find  out  what  we  might  do  in 
the  way  of  getting  freight  rates.  I  told  Dr.  Pratt  that  we  had  in- 
vestigated the  situation  and  there  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  chance 
for  us  to  ^et  an}^  regular  steamship  line  to  make  us  a  definite  freight 
rate  on  this  movement.  In  view  of  that  situation  I  asked  Dr.  Pratt 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  help 
could  be  given  us  from  these  sources. 

Now  this  we  consider  a  unique  opportunity  could  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Practically  all  of  the  water  pipe  for  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  has  been  furnished  by  European  foundries;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  in  Europe  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Germans  are 
now  out  of  that  field.  Our  only  competition  to-day  in  this  business 
will  be  with  the  British. 

Last  spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  six  months'  visit  to 
South  America,  visiting  all  the  capitals  of  the  various  countries.  The 
principal  obstacle  that  I  found  in  the  way  of  our  being  able  to 
introduce  our  water  pipe  was  due  to  the  fact  that  heretofore  our 
American  specifications  have  been  unknown.  It  is  specifically  pre- 
scribed in  the  official  publications  of  those  countries  in  which  they 
advertise  for  bids  that  pipe  shall  come  from  well-known  European 
foundries.  They  have  not  even  recognized  the  fact  that  we  have 
foundries  in  this  country,  and  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  pipe  as 
they  want  it.      Furthermore,  European  foundries  have  furnished 

Eipe  according  to  European  standards,  that  is,  French,  German,  and 
>elgian  standards,  to  which  the  British,  in  recent  years,  have  also 
conformed.  Their  measures  are  all  in  the  metric  system,  and  our 
chief  difficulty  was  in  getting  them  to  see  that  our  American  specifi- 
cations were  as  good  as  the  standards  that  they  had  adopted.  I 
may  say  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  only  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  commercial  attaches  in  Chile  and  Argentina  that  we 
were  able  to  get  the  public  works  officials  to  let  down  the  bars  for 
us  and  for  our  specifications;  and  now  that  the  bars  are  down  this 
is  the  first  opportunity,  in  the  Argentine  Republic  at  least,  for  us 
to  make  good. 
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Mr.  Curry.  Right  there^  if  you  have  no  objection :  It  has  been 
my  opinion  and  my  experience  that  one  of  the  great  reasons  that 
the  United  States  has  not  more  commerce  ynth  South  America  is 
that  we  will  not  and  do  not,  and  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  will  not  and  do  not  comply  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
that  are  desired  by  the  South  American  people.  It  would  be  just 
as  easy  for  you  to  make  that  pipe  according  to  the  metric  system 
as  it  is  in  feet  and  inches,  but  you  will  not  do  it.  And  why  do  you 
wish  to  force  the  South  American  people  to  take  our  standard  when 
they  want  the  metric  system?  You  go  down  there  and  want  them 
to  dress  as  you  dress,  and  they  don't  want  to  dress  that  way. 

You  go  down  there  and  want  them  to  take  your  system  of  feet 
and  inches  and  yards,  and  they  want  the  metric  system.  It  would 
cost  you  possibly  a  little  more  to  start  manufacturing  according  to 
the  metric  system,  but  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  do  it 
But  we  have  the  double  system  here,  and  why  do  you  want  to  force 
them  to  take  your  system  when  you  could  sell  by  the  metric  system? 
That  is  the  reason  they  do  not  buy  from  you. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  sir.  The  metric  system  is 
undoubtedly  superior  to  the  one  we  have  adopted,  and  I  wish  the 
Congress  or  the  United  States  or  some  other  authority  would  make 
the  metric  system  the  legal  system  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  metric  system  is  the  legal  system;  so  is  the  other. 
If  you  want  to  deal  according  to  the  metric  system  with  the  people 
who  use  it,  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  will  say  further,  however,  that  we  have  agreed,  as  tot 
as  we  are  able,  to  coniorm  to  the  demands  of  those  South  Americans. 
We  have  agreed  to  make  pipe  in  metric  diameters,  which  we  have 
never  done  before.  We  can  not,  however,  make  the  pipe  in  metric 
lengths  without  really  building  our  foundries  over.  It  would  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  money,  many  millions 
of  dollars — as  many  millions  of  dollars  as  are  invested  at  the  present 
time  in  these  foundries.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  business  that  we  can  build  up  in  this  country  will  justify 
those  changes. 

Mr.  CtTRRY.  You  would  not  have  to  build  the  foundries  over,  would 
you  ?  In  Great  Britain  they  do  not  build  them  over,  and  why  build 
them  over  here?  To  conform  to  the  metric  system  you  do  not  have 
to  have  any  other  foundries  as  far  as  the  length  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lake.  We  would  have  to  build  entire  new  equipment ;  we  have 
to  have  new  flasks  and  new  pits,  and  we  can  not  do  that  without 
practically  rebuilding  our  foundries. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  has  only  been  recently  that  you  have  not  had  all 
the  ships  you  want  to  take  everything  you  could  sell  to  South  Amer- 
ica. The  trouble  with  the  trade  to  South  America  is  that  you  people 
have  not  given  thos6  ships  enough  commerce  to  make  it  profitable. 

Mr.  Lake.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  the  reason  you  have  not  been  able  to  sell  to  South 
America  is  because  you  won't  manufacture  according  to  the  metric 
system ;  and  then  you  come  to  Congress  to  get  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing. You  have  the  South  American  Eepublics  up  here  talking 
about  the  great  opportunities  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  and  yet  tlie  business  men  will  not,  do  not,  and  have  not, 
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and  under  the  present  conditions,  when  the  trade  is  open,  will  not, 
manufacture  according  to  the  way  those  people  want,  and  you  won't 
pack  the  goods  the  way  the  people  want  them  packed.  And  then 
you  wonder  why  it  is  that  they  go  over  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
France  and  Grermany  to  buy  those  goods. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  ships  to  South  America;  you  have  had  those. 
You  do  not  have  the  ships  now,  at  this  minute,  because  of  the  war. 
But  the  reason  whv  South  America  wants  to  buy  over  there  is  be- 
cause they  can  not  Duy  anywhere  else ;  and  the  moment  they  can  buy 
the  g:oods  the  way  they  want  them,  even  if  you  had  a  thousand  ships 
running  between  here  and  South  America,  if  you  do  not  build  the 
goods  right  they  will  not  buy  them,  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Lake.  Speaking  for  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  I  wiU 
say  that  we  have  already  spent  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  we  propose  to  go  further,  in  order  to  do  those  things  that  you 
say  we  have  not  done. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  mean  your  company  alone;  what  I  mean  is 
die  American  business  men  and  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  think  that  is  true.  We  are  infants  in  the  game;  we 
have  not  been  in  the  business  long,  and  now  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  the  business  we  are  not  able,  on  account  of  lack  of 
tonnage  and  bottoms,  to  do  those  very  things  that  you  say  we  have 
not  up  to  the  present  time  done.  The  business  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  is  very  large  in  this  particular.    In  1914 — — 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question  along  there  t 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  allow  the  gentleman  to  get 
through  with  his  statement  first. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  would  prefer,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you  gentlemen,  that 
I  should  conclude  first. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  with  reference  to  Mr.  Curry's  question  that  I 
wanted  to  ask,  but  I  will  reserve  it. 

Mr.  Lake.  In  1914  the  Argentine  Republic  bought  200,000  tons  of 
pipe  and  in  1913, 100,000  tons.  The  British  furnished  53,000  tons  in 
1914,  delivering  those  pipe  on  a  freight  rate  of  about  $6.50  per  ton 
from  British  ports  to  the  Argentine  ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Lake.  1914.  As  we  anticipate,  our  president  has  cabled  us  to 
find  out  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  freights,  so  that  he  can  make 
q^uotations.  In  order  to  know  what  we  have  to  do  to  meet  compe- 
tition Secretary  Eedfield,  at  our  request,  cabled  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  our 
commercial  attach^  in  London,  to  ascertain  what  the  freight  rates 
are  on  cast-iron  pipe  from  British  ports  to  Argentina  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Baldwin  cabled,  in  reply,  that  the  basic  rates  prevailing 
are  from  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  Since  this  cable  was  received  our  Mr. 
Mc Wayne  has  cabled  that  the  British  foundries  were  working  with 
British  steamship  lines  and  would  keep  us  out  if  they  could. 

Since  this  situation  has  come  up  we  have  canvassed  the  field  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb.  We  have  been  to  several  of  the  steamship  lines 
that  travel  from  our  country  to  South  American  countries,  and  yet 
none  of  them  are  willing  to  name  us  freight  rates  on  any  future 
movements.  We  have  gone  further;  we  have  taken  this  matter  up 
with  all  of  the  private  companies,  like  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co.,  the  du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.,  and 
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others,  and  none  of  them  offer  us  any  encouragement.  They  have 
more  tonnage  of  their  own  to  move  than  they  can  possibly  accommo-* 
date.  Thus,  being  unable  to  get  accommodations  through  the  regular 
channels,  the  next  question  before  us  was  to  find  out  what  rates  we 
could  get  for  time  charter. 

The  Chaibmak.  At  that  point,  did  you  investigate  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  From  what  ports  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  Lake.  We  ship  from  New  Orleans  or  Mobile  from  our 
foundry.  The  following  cable  was  received  from  Mr.  McWane 
while  we  were  working  with  the  regular  steamship  lines : 

Charter  or  buy  steamer.    Control  Imperative.    Frame  up  on  part  of  opposition, 

I  interpret  that  to  mean  "  frame  up,"  what  we  have  known  all 
along,  that  the  British  foundries  are  working  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  the  British  steamship  lines  to  prevent  us  from  entering  this 
field.  In  view  of  those  explicit  instructions  from  our  president,  you 
would  naturally  ask,  then,  "  Why  do  you  not  buy  or  charter  vessels ; 
there  are  plenty  of  vessels  on  the  market  to-day  ?  "  We  have  gone  into 
this  question  thoroughly,  and  also  this  question  of  chartering,  and  to 
reduce  our  conclusions  to. a  concrete  basis  I  will  sav  that  the  best 
rate  obtainable  for  charter  is  approximately  $10  per  dead-weight  ton 
'|)er  month,  on  a  12-months'  time-charter  basis,  or  $100  per  dead- 
weight ton  if  we  buy  a  vessel.  In  other,  words,  a  5,000-ton, vessel 
would  cost  us,  to  charter,  $50,000  per  month;  and  if  we  bought  that 
same  vessel  it  would  cost  us  around  $500,000.^  On  the  time-charter 
basis  $50,000  per  month  for  three  months,  which  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  a  voyage  for  this  movement,  would  be  $150,000  for 
5,000  tons  of  pipe,  which  this  vessel  would  carry,  amounting  in  round 
figures  to  $30  per  ton. 

Before  the  war  the  charter  rates  on  this  same  vessel,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  were  from  $2  tp  $3  per  ton  per  month.  And  hy  this  same 
vessel  before  the  war  it  would  have  been  from  $20  to  $30  per  dead- 
weight ton. 

Now,  as  manufacturers  and  not  as  steamship  operators,  to  go  into 
this  charter  business  at  the  abnormal  prices  and  rates  would  be  a 
gamble  pure  and  simple.  If  the  war  lasted  for  12  months,  maybe 
we  would  come  out  even ;  if  it  ended  tomorrow  the  chances  are  we 
would  be  stuck  for  more  money  than  we  could  make  in  the  pipe 
business  in  a  mighty  long  time.  Now,  we  can  not  blame  the  ship- 
owners for  getting  all  they  can  out  of  their  ships.  Most  of  us  would 
do  the  same  thing,  and  are  sorry  we  can  not  do  it.  It  is  human  nature, 
and  human  nature  turned  loose  runs  riot ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  while 
the  shipowners  may  not  need  some  sort  of  checkrein,  conditions 
which  make  it  possible  to  cripple  business  do  need  some  sort  of  gov- 
ernmental supervision.    I  am  not  suggesting  the  manner  of  it. 

I  will  give  you  some  concrete  examples  of  the  increase  in  rates  on 
cast-iron  pipe  during  the  last  18  months.  The  freight  rate  published 
before  the  war  and  during  the  early  months  of  the  war  to  Habana, 
Cuba,  was  17.5  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $3.50  per  ton.  In  the  spring 
of  1915  the  rate  was  raised  $1  per  ton.  The  rates  effective  under  the 
latest  notice  sent  out  are  22^  cents  plus  5  cents  handling  charge,  or 
$5.50  per  ton.    I  am  speaking  of  the  rates  from  Gulf  ports  to  Habana. 
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The  Chile  rate  from  Gulf  ports  to  Valparaiso  has  jumped  from  a 
rate  of  $8  or  $9  to  $12.50  and  $15  per  ton— from  $12.50  on  4-inch 
pipe  to  $15  on  larger  sizes. 

To  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  for  instance,  the  rates  have  advanced 
from  $3.25  to  $6. 

The  only  foreign  port  to  which  rates  have  not  been  raised,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  Colon,  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  where  we  have  a  Government-owned 
steamship  linef 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  where  the  Government  owns  the  steamship  line 
and  is  operating  it.  And  I  have  been  told — I  would  prefer  that  this 
should  not  go  into  the  record — by  one  of  the  important  officials  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  that  this  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
that  the  rates  have  not  been  raised  to  Colon,  Manama. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  valuable  fact  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  merely  requested  that  it  be  not  put  in  because  I  did 
not  want  to  use  anything  that  might  possibly — while  it  was  not  stated 
confidentially — be  considered  of  a  confidential  nature.  However,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  it  should  go  into  the  record. 

I  have  brought  to  your  attention  this  situation,  as  far  as  the  Ar- 
gentine proposition  goes.  I  mentioned  that  first,  because  it  was 
the  largest  and  most  important  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  We, 
have  another  proposition  in  Chile.  We  already  have  orders  upon  our 
books  -for  furnishing  water  pipe  for  three  cities  in  Chile,  the  first 
American  water  pipe  that  was  ever  booked  for  Chile,  and  those  are 
Arauco,  Tocopilla,  and  Antof agasta.  I  had  the  honor  to  secure  this 
business  myself  last  summer.  We  have  nine  months  in  which  to 
make  delivery  of  this  pipe.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  details 
to  be  closed  up,  and  while  we  have  done  everything  we  could  to 
arrange  for  the  freight  end  of  it,  and  while  we  have  had  the  matter 
up  for  several  months  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  with  other 
steamship  companies  in  order  to  find  out  what  we  could  definitely 
figure  on  this  movement,  we  have  really  only  been  in  a  position  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  to  say  just  how  soon  we  could  furnish  or  ship 
this  pipe,  and  we  have  not,  therefore,  been  in  a  position  to  close  the 
business.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  I  will  say,  has  made  every  effort  to 
accommodate  us  and  it  has  nothing,  therefore,  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  up  against  an  apparently  hopeless  situation  with  respect 
to  this  matter.  A  few  davs  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bodney,  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  told  us  definitely  that  he 
would  book  this  business  for  us  based  on  rates  effective  on  the  19th 
of  March — I  believe  it  was  approximately  the  19th  of  March — and 
would  hold  those  rates  for  us  for  the  next  90  days.  That  is,  $12.50 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Rodney  said,  however,  that  he  could  not  speak  for  the  steam- 
ship lines  operating  on  the  Pacific  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  and 
I  requested  that  he  cable  the  agent  of  the  Chilean  line  in  Valpairaiso, 
in  order  to  get  the  Chilean  line  to  agree  to  work  with  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  on  this  basis  of  $12.50,  and  to  protect  us  on  that  end  of  it. 
From  my  New  York  office  I  have  just  had  repeated  by  Mr.  Sweeney 
a  cable  which  was  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Rodney,  which  says: 

In  the  present  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Isthmus  prospects  for  the  near  future 
not  favorable  for  inducing  to  make  engagements  to  the  extent  proposed.  Toa 
must  not  book  for  Tocopilla.    Time  is  limited  to  Antof  agasta. 
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That  means  that  the  Chilean  line,  I  take  it,  absolutely  declines  to 
handle  the  Tocopilla  part  of  our  tonnage,  and  declines  to  commit 
itself  to  protect  the  rates  which  the  United  Fruit  Co.  have  made  us. 
I  can  not  say  as  y^t  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be.  My  private  opinion 
is  that  the  Chilean  line  is  part  of  the  British  steamship  combination 
and  that  the  parent  company  is  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  or 
the  Boyal  Mail.  I  believe  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  is  what 
they  call  it.  The  Eoyal  Mail  is  a  well-known  subsidiary  and  the 
Chilean  line  is  controlled,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  same  British 
interests.    Therefore  I  do  not  hope  for  very  much  from  this  source. 

Upon  my  return  from  Chile — and  our  competition,  by  the  way,  in 
Chile  was  with  the  British — the  first  thing  that  I  learned  on  my 
arrival  in  this  country  after  securing  this  business  in  Chile  was  that 
the  freight  rates  had  been  advanced.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  fact  that  we  did  secure  this  business  was  behind  that  ad- 
vance, because  in  the  light  of  recent  events  all  rates  have  been 
advanced. 

Another  proposition  that  is  before  us  is  the  city  of  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
has  voted  to  issue  $1,700,000  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
and  improving  their  waterworks  system.  This  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  11,000  tons  of  pipe — between  11,000  and  12,000  tons  of  pipe. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  will  not  be  able  to*ship  this  pipe  to 
Porto  Eico,  because  this  is  a  future  matter;  but  I  simply  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  here  is  11,000  tons  of  pipe  to  be  moved  and 
the  capacity  for  bottoms  with  the  present  shortage  seems  to  leave  a 
doubt  as  to  our  bein^  able  to  move  this  pipe  at  a  reasonable  rate.  It 
would  be  quite  mortifying,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  see  it  come 
to  pass,  to  have  the  British  foundries^  furnish  pipe  for  San  Juan, 
P.  K.  Such  a  thing,  however,  is  not  improbable.  They  have  fur- 
nished a  great  deal  of  pipe  in  Mexico,  Costa  Bica,  and  other  coun- 
tries right  at  our  door. 

Another  proposition  is  Salto,  Uruguay,  for  6,000  tons  of  pipe. 
This  pipe  will  be  bought  through  a  contracting  firm  in  Chicago.  We 
have  reasonable  assurance  of  securing  a  part  of  this  business. 

And  I  might  say  right  here,  in  this  connection,  that  only  a  few  of 
the  pipe  foundries  in  this  country  are  in  a  position  to  enter  the  ex- 
port field.  While  I  am  speaking  entirely  for  the  American  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  and  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  these  other  gentle- 
men, I  will  say  that  we  have  discussed  among  ourselves,  those  of  us 
who  are  in  a  position  to  go  after  this  export  business,  the  feasibility 
of  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  proper  for  us  within  legal  bounds 
to  work  together  on  this  South  American  business.  And  we  have 
already  discussed  it.  I  won't  say  that  the  other  foundries  would  be 
with  us  in  our  appeal  to  you  to-day,  but  I  believe  they  would,  and  I 
hope  they  would. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  you  can  get  your  goods  in 
there  during  the  war  that  you  can  hold  this  business  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir;  we  hope  so.  But  we  certainly  feel  that  if  we 
do  not  get  our  goods  in  now  we  will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  a^ain. 

Mr.  CntRY.  Do  you  not  know  that  if  you  do  get  your  goods  in  now 
and  have  a  monopoly  of  the  South  American  trade,  without  you 
manufactured  according  to  their  system  you  could  not  hold  it? 
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Mr.  Lak£.  Not  at  all ;  no,  sir.  We  have  already  gotten  the  Chilean 
Government  to  accept  our  water-works  specifications,  and  instead  of 
excluding  us  they  are  receiving  alternate  bids  for  the  American 
water-works  specifications.  We  have  also  done  the  same  thing  in 
Brazil.  The  lact  that  European  specifications  have  been  so  far  ac- 
cepted is  because  British  capital  is  largely  interested  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  we  are  not.    We  have  simply  been  in  the  field  alone. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  not  your  people  convert  your  measurements  into 
the  others  and  offer  them  in  parallel  columns  by  the  English  measure- 
ment and  the  metric  system  i 

Mr.  Lake.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you,  in  making  your  contracts, 
simply  to  convert  the  English  measurements  into  the  metric  measure- 
ments? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes^  sir;  it  is  very  easy  to  convert  them,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  manufactufe.    It  is  not  easy  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  for  you  to  manufacture  just  as  you  are  now, 
but  in  making  your  contracts  to  make  them  in  terms  which  are  in 
use  in  that  country — ^into  metric  terms? 

Mr.  Lake.  It  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  very  simple? 

Mr.  Lake.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter;  yes.  Along  that  line  we 
have  gotten  up  a  Spanish  edition  of  our  little  pipe  catologue,  con- 
verting those  measurements  for  convenience  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  surely  you  must  have  that. 

Mr.  Lake.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  pipe  manufacturers,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  go  into  the  ship  business.  But  if  we  have  got  to  do 
it,  if  we  can  snuggle  up  under  the  protecting  arm  of  Uncle  Sam 
while  we  are  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  game,  you  can  believe 
me  that  we  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  can  not  carry  out  all  the  realty  operations  in  my 
mind  which  I  should  if  the  Government  would  say,  "Here  is  the 
money ;  you  go  and  speculate  with  it." 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  heard 
the  statement  that  the  only  route  on  which  freight  rates  have  not 
been  increased  has  been  in  the  trade  where  the  Banama  steamships 
operate. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes;  my  hearing  is  good  so  far. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  What  did  you  mean 
by  the  last  statement  of  yours  that  you  would  like  to  snuggle  up 
under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Government?  That  might  oe  mis- 
construed m  some  way,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  us  clearly  what 
you  do  mean  by  that,  whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  Lake.  I  mean  that  if  this  ship  bill  passes,  or  if  any  other 
similar  measure  passes,  by  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  builds  and  operates  these  ships,  or  will  build  them  and  turn 
them  over  to  us  at  a  reasonable  price,  that  we  would  take  advantage 
of  that  price  and  that  we  would  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
and  of  the  other  advantages  which  we  believe  we  would  get  by  hav- 
ing the  Government  supervise  or  act  as  a  guardian  over  these  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  represent,  I  believe,  a  pipe  company? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  all  the  pipe  companies  want  to  snuggle  under 
Uncle  Sam's  shoulders,  too? 
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Mr.  Lake.  I  could  not  speak  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Lake,  a  question  arose  i^hich  I  wished  to  ask  you 
while  you  were  speaking  about  snuggling  up  to  Uncle  Sam.  In  the 
testimony  here  yesterday  as  to  these  vessels  being  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  offered  for  private  charter  or  sold  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion there  were  a  good  many  questions  propounded  to  find  out  why 
private  companies  would  charter  th^te  vessels  in  preference  to  the 
vessels  of  private  owners.  And  let  me  ask  you  if  this  woiild  not 
probably  be  the  situation :  If  the  Government  built  these  vessels,  it 
would  only  be  desired  by  the  Government  to  make  at  the  most  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  if  the  Government  had  these  vessels  to  offer 
for  charter  would  they  not  now  and  apparently  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years  have  bidders  coming  to  them  m  competitive  lots  to 
get  these  vessels,  and  is  it  not  altogether  probable  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  50  or  60  vessels  instead  of  having  difficulty  in  leasing 
them  on  favorable  terms  they  would  be  run  after  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  As  far  as  we  can  say,  as  I  have  stated,  we  are  in  the 
market  to-day  for  a  vessel,  and  we  would  prefer  and  we  would  imme- 
diately enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  buy  such  a 
vessel  as  they  mi^ht  have  for  sale. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  wanted  your  opinion.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
they  would  have  competitive  bidders  for  all  the  vessels  they  could 
furnish  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes;  without  a  doubt,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  reasonable  figures? 

Mr.  Lake.  Without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean,  of  course,  only  at  the  present  time? 
You  do  not  mean  that  that  condition  would  exist  after  this  war  is 
over  and  things  returned  to  a  normal  state? 

Mr.  Lake.  1  can  not  speak  for  the  future,  of  course.  I  would 
say,  though,  that  in  my  judgment  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  for  such  vessels  as  can  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  ordinary  normal  times,  though.  Of  course,  you 
mean  that  the  manufacturer  is  going  to  get  the  cheapest  charter  in 
which  he  can  carry  his  freight,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Lake.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  RowE.  And  if  you  could  buy  cheaper  in  Scotland,  you  would 
buy  there,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Lake.  Of  course;  any  business  man  would  buy  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Mr.  BowE.  Certainly.  I  am  not  criticising  you  at  all;  I  am  just 
saying  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Lake.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  reason  I  wish  the  Government  to  have  the 
same  privilege. 

Mr.  Lake.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  these  facts  as  to  the 
relief  which  you  gentlemen  can  give  us  from  this  situation.  I  talked 
to  Secretary  Bedneld,  to  Dr.  Pratt,  and  others,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  no  less  an  official  than  Secretary  Bedfield  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  a  joint  resolution  introduced  in  Congress 
and  that  there  seeips  to  be  no  other  way  possible  by  which  relief  could 
be  afforded  us.  As  to  this  joint  resolution,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  what  it  might  be  or  how  it  might  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  might  let  Mr.  Redfield  draw  it. 
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Mr.  Lake.  Yes ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  anyone  do  so  who  is  pre- 
pared. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  might  have  some 
Army  transports  not  in  actual  use,  or  in  such  use  that  they  could  be 
converted  to  this  purpose.  This  proposition  is  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary mercantile  proposition.  I  almost  feel  like  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  commercial  integrity  of  our  United  States  is  at  stake 
in  this  matter.  We  have  an  emergency  that  faces  us,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  you  gentlemen  can  help  us  m  some  way  to  solve  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  that  if  there  were  any  Army  or  Navy 
transpoits  or  naval  cruisers  that  might  be  used  for  this  purpose,  they 
might  be  made  available  by  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  temporarily  to  meet  this  emergency? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  I  will  say,  in  that  connection,  that  that  subject  is 
being  investigated  at  this  time.  The  suggestion  was  made  the  other 
day,  I  think  by  Mr.  Edmonds  and  also  by  Mr.  Byrnes  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  we  are  investigating  the  question 
right  now,  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  it  is  practicable  to  do  anything 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Lake.  I  anticipate  that  it  might  be  said  at  once  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  Army  or  Navy  transports  that  could  be  available 
immediately.  But  this  tonnage  of  ours  is  not  to  be  booked  immedi- 
ately, and  if  such  a  resolution  could  be  passed  I  would  much  prefer 
to  take  a  chance,  if  it  comes  down  to  a  gambling  proposition,  on 
the  good  will  of  you  gentlemen  here,  who  have  the  situation  in  hand, 
and  to  take  a  chance  of  getting  the  assistance  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
officers  who  might  have  these  vessels  in  hand,  rather  than  to  gamble 
on  paying  the  tremendous  prices  that  we  would  have  to  pay  for 
ships  now  and  possibly  have  them  on  our  hands  at  sacrifice  values 
in  a  short  time.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proper  to  say  what  we 
would  be  willing  to  pay.  T  am,  of  course,  running  a  little  ahead, 
but  I  imagined  tnat  question  would  be  asked  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  Lake.  Then  I  will  not  go  into  that.  That,  gentlemen,  gives 
you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  problem  that  we  have  to  solve,  and  that 
we  are  powerless  to  solve.  Here  is  the  matter  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  I  think  oflFers  us,  as  I  have  stated,  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity, if  we  could  take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  put  to  the  test, 
and  the  question  is:  How  are  we  going  to  measure  up;  can  some 
way  be  devised  to  back  up  our  manufacturers  who  have  gone  down 
into  those  countries  and  are  blazing  the  way,  or  have  we  got  to  back 
down  and  to  admit  that  we  are  not  big  enough  and  ingenious  enough 
to  surmont  our  difficulties? 

Mr.  RowE.  If  you  got  that  contract  in  Argentina  how  soon  would 
you  want  to  move  the  pipe? 

Mr.  Lake.  The  general  conditions  under  which  proposals  are  re- 
ceived usuallj^  give  from  six  to  nine  months  for  delivery.  We  would 
probably  be  m  a  position  to  commence  the  shipments  in  30  days  and 
make  them  at  the  rate  of  5,000  tons  a  month,  I  should  say,  ap- 
proximately. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  only  real  relief  that  you  could  get  now  would 
be  an  arrangement  giving  you  the  use  of  the  naval  auxiliaries  or 
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the  Army  auxiliaries.  That  is  the  only  way  we  could  give  you  re- 
lief now.  This  bill  will  not  be  passed  in  time  to  help  you  out  on 
this  contract  at  all. 

Mr.  Lake.  No.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  do  not  come  here  to 
advocate  this  shipping  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  1  had  never  read  this  bill  myself  until  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  although  we  are,  as  manufacturers,  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  question.  And  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  have 
shared  personally  the  innate  prejudice  or  antipathy  to  the  idea  of 
Government  ownership  of  steamships;  but  I  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  have  this  question  brought  oefore  me  in  just  this  concrete 
way.  We  are  now  here  as  business  men  asking  you  gentlemen  for 
help  and  not  advocating  the  ship-purchase  biU  or  any  other  bill. 
If  it  will  help  us  we  want  it;  but  we  want  help  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  Lake.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Greene.  Your  statement  seems  to  bear  something  on  the  line 
of  protection  to  American  industries.  How  would  you  feel  about 
that?  This  is  a  sort  of  protection  of  American  industries  that  you 
are  asking  us  for.  You  are  asking  us  to  furnish  you  with  conven- 
iences that  were  furnished  under  the  policy  of  protection.  How  do 
yon  feel  toward  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  we  do  not  furnish  any  protec- 
tion to  American  shipping. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right.  I  am  asking  the  question.  Anybody  can 
criticize  anything  I  do  at  any  time  they  please,  but  I  have  asked  him 
that  question  and  would  like  to  have  him  say. 

Mr.  Lake.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right.  Now,  you  went  down  in  the  Argentina 
and  Chile  and  around  through  that  section.  You  never  had  been 
there  before,  had  you? 

Mr.  Lake.  Never. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  did  you  want  to  enter  that  traflic  when  freight 
rates  were  high,  when  conditions  were  not  pleasant.  Why  were 
yon  so  anxious  to  get  in  the  traffic  as  to  go  down  there  now  and 
study  up  the  trade? 

Mr.  Lake.  At  the  time  I  went  down  there  the  freights  were  not 
high ;  and  we  were  impelled  by  the  same  spirit  of  ambition  and  de- 
sire for  expansion  of  our  business  as  have  been  most  Americans,  I 
take  it,  who  have  gone  into  these  fields — a  trade  ambition. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  never  had  undertaken  to  exploit  this  business 
previous  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  freights  and  the  impossibility 
of  getting  freights? 

Mr.  Lake.  The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  is  only  10  years  old, 
sir.  We  have  never  been  in  a  position  until  the  last  two  years  to 
undertake  a  program  so  ambitious. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know,  but  the  conditions  here  at  the  time  you  went 
out  to  exploit  this  trade  were  very  fair,  and  previously  you  had  not 
gone  out  to  exploit  it  and  tried  to  get  vessels  to  go  there  or  tried  to 

fet  accommodations.^  Now,  you  say  you  ship  from  New  Orleans  and 
lobile  when  you  ship? 
Mr.  Lake.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this  question,  which  has  been 
brought  out  before :  You  realize  it  would  be  some  time  before  these 
steamers  authorized  under  the  proposed  bill  would  be  completed 
and  before  you  could  be  furnished  with  these  accommodations 
which  you  want. 

Mr.  Lake.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  right  there,  if  we  wait  until 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  sir,  it  would  be  too  late  for  our  immediate 
necessities. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  was  another  point  that  you  raised.  You  are 
very  much  stirred  up  about  the  commercial  integrity  of  the  United 
States  now,  but  the  commercial  integrity  of  the  United  States  was 
in  the  same  position  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  it  noti 
We  ought  to  have  had  this  southem'trade,  but  we  did  not  get  it;  no 
effort  was  made  to  get  it  and  no  attempt  made  to  meet  the  conditions 
that  existed  there  in  the  way  of  shipping  material  or  manufacturing 
material  ?  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  new  subject.  Nearly  40 
jrears  ago  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  my  own  city  went  down 
mto  the  South  American  countries  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
trade  and  selling  cotton  goods.  Their  attempt  to  go  there  then  was 
because  of  the  dullness  of  trade  at  home,  and  they  were  seeking  an 
outlet  for  their  goods  in  the  South  American  countries.  The  report 
came  back  as  to  the  method  in  which  they  would  have  to  pack  their 
goods  and  to  ship  their  goods  in  order  to  meet  the  trade  demands 
and  to  make  their  goods  acceptable,  and  they  would  have  to  make 
them  in  a  certain  way.  And  under  the  business  conditions  at  home 
the  profits  were  so  lar^  that  they  said,  "Well,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  go  into  anything  of  that  kind."  Was  there  not  something 
of  that  condition  with  you,  that  your  profits  were  so  largje  in  your 
own  business,  and  the  demand  so  great,  that  you  did  not  tmnk  of  ex- 
ploiting this  trade  before! 

Mr.  Lake.  No.  As  I  have  already  stated,  my  company  has  never 
been  big  enough  or  strong  enough  until  within  the  last  two  years  to 
venture  into  this  trade.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  afforded  a 
stimulus  to  many  of  our  manufacturers.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
mercial bodies  all  over  the  United  States  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  this  export  question  and  the  opening  of  the  Manama 
Canal  stimulated  our  efforts  to  establish  trade  relations  in  the  Latin- 
American  fields.  Many  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  estab- 
lished publicity  bureaus.  The  Southern  Railway,  I  might  mention^ 
has  a  man  in  charge  of  a  department  who  has  been  all  over  this  coun- 
try to  try  to  arouse  the  interest  of  manufacturers.  Public  schools  all 
over  the  country  have  employed  Spanish  teachers  for  the  purpose^  of 
teaching  Spanish  as  a  part  of  their  curiculum.  The  impetus  which 
was  started  about  the  time  and  before  the  opening  of  the  Canal  was, 
of  course,  emphasized  by  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  We 
have  all  realized  that  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  that  we  never  had 
before  and  possibly  may  never  have  again,  and  we  have  simply  en- 
deavored, as  progressive  business  men,  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  provided  you  would  be  more  disposed  to  do  it  if 
the  Government  would  help  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Whitout  caring  where  the  help  comes  from,  just 
so  you  get  the  ships? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Greemf.  Yes;  that  comes  from  the  policy  of  protection  in  an- 
other way.  Anv  kind  of  a  plan  that  would  give  you  the  help  you  are 
willing  to  take  I 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  realizes 
we  are  all  glad  they  did  go  down  and  try  to  build  up  this  business 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes ;  I  am  not  finding  any  fault. 

Mr.  Edmonds  (continuing) .  And  they  deserve  all  the  help  this 
committee  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  finding  fault.    I  want  to  get  the  idea. 

Mr.^  Lake.  I  will  say  this,  that  this  company,  the  youngest  com- 
pany in  this  country,  is  the  first  company  in  this  line  of  business  to 
send  a  representative  to  that  country ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  costing  us 
quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  blaze  the  way. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  opportunity  was  there,  and  you  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  f 

Mr.  La^e.  The  opportunity  was  offered  and  we  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  you  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  run  up 
against  bad  conditions! 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Lake,  along  this  line,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
ask  some  questions,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  until  recent  years  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  confined  its  efforts  largely  to  our  domestic  trade^ 
not  miich  seeking  to  compete  abroad  with  England  and  the  other 
European  countries;  but  that  recently,  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
supply  has  increased  beyond  the  demands  of  this  country  and  they 
have  to  go  out  into  foreign  fields;  that  before  they  went  into  the 
foreign  nelds  they  neither  had  nor  needed  means  of  transportation; 
but  that  since  they  have  started  into  foreign  fields  they  have  begun 
to  need  transportation?  And  just  as  you  were  getting  started,  this 
war  came  on  and  our  want  of  an  American  merchant  marine  be- 
came more  apparent  than  ever  before.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Lake.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now  you  are  in  a  situation  where  you  can  more  than 
supply  the  domestic  trade  and  you  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
forei^er  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  you  have  no  mercnant  marine? 
That  is  substantially  the  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lake.  We  certainly  have  no  ships  available  right  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  now  our  shipbuilders  are  busy  to  the  extent  of 
their  present  capacity,  with  contracts  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes;  I  have  appealed  to  the  shipbuilders  and  three  of 
them  have  told  me  they  could  not  entertain  any  proposition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  also,  that  capital  is  timid,  not 
likin|^  to  venture  beyond  its  depth  or  into  the  unknown  future; 
but  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  one  proposition, 
builds  40  or  50  ships,  that  that  amount  would  likely  stimulate  or 
cause  the  shipbuilders,  with  renewed  confidence,,  to  expand  and 
enlarge  their  shipbuilding  capacity — ^that  one  act  of  the  Government, 
would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  have  that  effect? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes;  possibly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  if  this  bill  should  be  passed  and  it  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  it  would  be  likelj  to  accomplish  a  substantial 
enlargement  of  our  shipbuilding  facilities,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Lake.  Apparently. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  feature  of  jrour  statement  I  think 
should  be  emphasized,  and  it  is  this,  the  British  manufacturers  of 
pipe  cooperating  with  the  British  steamship  interests  are  able  to  get 
what  might  be  regarded  now,  with  war  conditions  existing,  a  very 
reasonable  rate;  and  while  there  is  an  English  steamship  line,  a 
regular  line,  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  (the  Liamport  & 
Holt  Line),  their  ships  are  under  the  British  flag  and  we  can  not 
obtain  the  same  advantage;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  had  the  same  rate  that  the  British 
manufacturers  can  get  to-day  from  the  British  steamship  com- 

Eanies  or  if  the  British  steamship  lines  trading  from  our  ports  to 
outh  America  would  quote  the  same  rates  to  you,  you  could  com- 
pete with  the  British  manufacturers  in  Buenos  Aires  for  this  twenty- 
odd  thousand  tons  of  pipe?  • 

Mr.  Lake.  Absolutdy. 

The  Chairman.  And  hence  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  provide  that  foreign  steamship  lines  trading  from  our  ports 
should  treat  our  commerce  with  the  same  care  and  give  us  the  same 
treatment  that  they  do  the  foreign  commerce,  it  might  be  worked 
out  if  we  had  some  law  under  which  these  various  interests  could 
be  brought  under  Governmental  control.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Lake.  Apparently ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  purpose  of  section  9  of  this  bill, 
I  think,  on  which  we  are  all  practically  agreed,  as  far  as  that  fact  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  you  look  into  the  reason  why  they  made  lower 
freights  from  England  to  Argentina?  Is  it  not  because  they  are 
bringing  quite  a  large  quantity  of  meats  and  grain  from  Agentina, 
and  they  are  looking  for  return  freights? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes;  I  think  that  has  a  large  bearing  on  the  fact  that 
they  do  make  cheaper  freight  rates  than  we  do.  They  carry  coal,  for 
instance,  from  Britain  down  there  and  take  grain  back.  And  they 
take  other  products,  too. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  is  far  more  tonnage  going  from  Argentina 
to-day  than  they  can  get  return  tonnage,  and  that  is  one  reason 
that  they  are  very  glad  to  get  return  tonnage? 

Mr.  Lake.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understood  that  was  the  case  and  thought  that 
perhaps  you  had  investigated  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  there  is  another  reason,  and  that  is  because 
every  manufacturer,  exporter,  and  importer  of  Great  Britain  has  a 
direct  investment  in  the  British  merchant  marine  according  to  the 
volume  of  his  business  and  his  trade.  The  manufacturer  and  the 
exporter  and  importer  in  Great  Britain  who  has  not  money  invested 
in  the  merchant  marine  does  not  have  any  consideration  at  nil. 
Those  men  who  have  their  money  invested,  of  course,  can  get  prefer- 
ential rates;  but  if  the  man  has  not  any  money  invested  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  he  can  not  ship  goods  or  import  in  the  ships,  because 
the  ships  are  always  filled. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  very  much  in  that  suggestion. 
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STATEXENT  OF  MB.  WESTEEN  STASB,  OF  HAETLAND. 

Mr.  Stabr.  I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  a  farmer  to  express  the 
views  of  the  farming  community  with  reference  to  this  bill. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  hold  any  official  relation  to  any  farmers^ 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Stabr.  Yes,  sir.  While  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  I  have 
a  special  license  to  represent  the  grange;  still,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
grange,  and  know  the  sentiment  of  the  grange,  and  think  I  can 
state  safely  as  to  its  views. 

I  would  say,  further,  that  the  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  is  here  in  the  room,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Grange  legislative  committee  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  official  feeling  with  regard  to  the  grange. 
This  bill  has  come  up  so  recently  that  it  has  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  officially  passed  upon  by  the  organized  granges  of  the  country. 
There  are  a  few  local  granges  who  have  considered  it.  The  previous 
bill  of  two  years  ago  was  considered  by  the  grange. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  at  this  point,  did  you  say  those  other  gen- 
tlemen are  here  ? 

Mr.  Stabb.  Mr.  McSparran,  the  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  is  here,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee, 
and  he  will  speak  for  them  if  you  care  to  hear  him. 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  fundamental  principles,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  fijentlemen.  Ihere  seems  to  be  a  situation  under  which  there  is 
a  lack  of  commercial  tonnage — a  lack  of  naval  auxiliaries  and.  mat- 
ters of  that  kind — which  makes  this  an  opportune  time  to  secure 
advances  and  increases  in  both  of  those  directions.  The  fundamental 
principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  the  ordinary  granger,  the 
ordinary  farmer,  is  an  attempt  to  make  competition  with  the  Ship- 
ping Trust,  if  such  a  thing  exists.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  m 
the  mind  of  the  average  farmer  that  there  is  a  shipping  trust  and  that 
he  is  the  principal  victim  of  its  operations. 

Now,  tne  question  of  how  to  build  up  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, to  the  average  farmer,  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  one,  and  that 
is  to  simply  wipe  oif  of  our  statute  books  all  of  those  laws  which  have 
imposed  a  penalty  upon  the  American  shipmasters  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ican shipbuilders,  so  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  securing  all  the 
ships  we  wish.  As  the  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  sug- 
gested a  little  while  ago,  if  the  American  Government  had  the  right 
to  buy  ships  in  the  cheapest  markets  it  could  buy  all  of  the  ships  that 
it  wanted,  and  if  the  American  manufacturer  who  desired  ships  to 
help  in  his  business  could  buy  ships  wherever  he  could  buy  them  the 
cheapest,  he  would  have  all  of  the  ships  that  he  needs. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  io  predicate  general  conditions  upon 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  at  this  time.  It  is  an  extremely  abnor- 
mal situation.  A  deluge  of  uncertainties  have  flooded  the  whole 
commercial  world  so  that  there  is  no  one  in  private  pursuits  of  any 
mind  to  venture  beyond  the  shoal  waters. 

It  is  scarcelv  possible  that  a  man  would  buy  ahead  enough  to  make 
np  a  cargo  of  shoes  until  he  had  the  shoes  already  sold  and  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  get  from  them.    We  are  living  from  hand  to 
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mouth  during  this  period  of  uncertainty,  and  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  fact,  of  how  it  affects  the  farmer.  I  am  speaking  to 
you  of  a  condition  which  existed  some  very  few  years  ago  and  I  do 
not  presume  to  say  that  present  conditions  would  bear  it  out,  except 
in  principle.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce  of  our  Republic 
is  mtemational;  95  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  our  Republic  is 
purely  domestic.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  international  commerce  of 
our  Republic  consists  in  the  handling  of  agricultural  products;  that 
is  to  say,  2^  per  cent  of  our  total  commerce  is  international  commerce 
based  on  agricultural  products.  The  grinding  feature  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  2^  per  cent  of  our  commerce  which  is  international,  fixes 
the  values  for  the  whole  of  the  balance  of  our  commerce,  and  one  of 
the  large  elements  in  fixing  those  values  is  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  Dakota  farmer  gets  the  Liverpool  price  for  his  wheat  less  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  anything  which  adds  to  that  cost  of  trans- 
portation simply  comes  out  of  the  Dakota  farmers'  pocket.  And  if  the 
American  shipmasters  have  got  to  support  a  capital  of  40  per  cent  of 
which  is  dead  capital,  being  the  excess  prices  which  they  have  had  to 
pay  for  ships,  there  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  American  producers 
to  keep  that  capital  afloat.  And  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  expect 
that  American  merchants  and  American  producers  will  go  into  the 
field  and  buy  ships  at  40  per  cent  excess  price — dead  capital — to 
compete  with  ships  that  do  not  have  that  dead  capital  to  meet.  In 
other  words,  aside  from  special  privilege,  6  and  6  per  cent  money 
can  not  compete  with  3  per  cent  money.    That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  committed  to  the  support  of  this  bill, 
with  two  exceptions.  One  of  those  exceptions  is  with  reference  to 
the  coastwise  trade.  The  other  exception  is  with  reference  to  the 
granting  or  the  possibility  of  granting  preferences  in  railroad  rates 
to  ports  of  export.  There  is  not  a  line  of  road  in  the  country  that 
would  not  be  a  part  of  the  haul  to  export  ports ;  not  one.  That  would 
simply  mean  that  we  are  granting  special  privileges  to  railroads  in 
order  to  sell  to  foreign  consumers  at  lower  prices  than  we  are  selling 
to  our  domestic  consumers  and  our  own  families.  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal growl  that  the  farmer  has  had  in  this  country  for  20  years — 
that  he  has  had  to  pay  for  his  rails  $25  to  $28  when  Australia  and 
South  America  could  get  their  rails  from  $18  to  $22,  majle  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  mill. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  true? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  have  never  heard  it  denied. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  know  anything  of  that  kind  I  would  like  to 
have  it  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Starr.  Let  me  make  this  statement,  that  I  have  never  heard  it 
denied  by  responsible  authorities  that  lower  prices  were  made  on 
many  of  our  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  is  not  a  captious  statement.  If  ^ou  know  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  it  m  the  record.  If 
it  is  a  bare  reckless  statement  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Starr.  It  may  not  be  in  this  record,  but  it  is  in  other  official 
records. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  like  to  know  where  they  are.  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  have  not  the  papers  here. 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  You  may  have  all  the  time  you  want  to  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  gentleman  of  those  facts. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  might  not  be  able  to  vindicate  the 
exact  prices,  but  I  think  there  is  an  abundance  of  authority  as  to  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Starr.  Here  [exhibiting]  is  a  watch  that  was  made  only  40 
miles  from  my  old  home — Chicago.  That  watch  was  bought  in  Liv- 
erpool for  $7.50  at  retail  and  reshipped  to  America  and  sold  at  a 
big  profit ;  and  yet  you  could  not  go  to  the  place  where  it  was  made, 
to  iElgin,  111.,  and  buy  a  carload  of  them  for  less  than  $10.50. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  governed  by  patents. 

Mr.  Starr.  Patents  have  not  anything  to  do  with  it ;  it  is  governed 
by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  governed  by  patents. 

Mr.  Starr.  In  answer  to  the  question  there,  a  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  two  years  ago,  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
asked  whether  the  watchmakers  were  making  unusual  profits.  If  the 
conmiittee  had  simply  called  for  the  books  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Co. 
it  would  have  seen  that  the  stocks  representing  the  original  invest- 
ment, which  cost  $100,  were  paying  more  than  $100  dividends  a  year. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion. The  watches  are  governed  by  patents,  and  it  is  a  different  ques- 
tion entirely. 

Mr.  Starr.  They  are  governed  by  two  things;  they  are  governed 
by  patents  and  they  are  governed  by  a  trust. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  it  you  will  get  Mr.  Rainey's  speech  you  will 
find  the  record  referred  to  about  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  the  Liverpool  watch  made  here  or  in  England? 

Mr.  Starr.  There  is  no  Liverpool  watch  about  it;  it  is  an  Elgin 
watch. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  it  manufactured  in  England? 

Mr.  Starr.  No,  sir;  it  was  made  in  Elgin,  111.,  and  shipped  to 
England  and  then  shipped  back.    It  is  made  in  America. 

Mr.  Loud.  Did  you  buy  the  case  at  the  same  time  as  the  movement  ? 

Mr.  Starr.  Sure. 

Mr.  Loud.  At  the  same  discount? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  suppose  so;  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  a 
watchmaker.  I  only  know  that  I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  could  not 
take  a  locomotive  with  me  in  my  vest  pocket,  but  I  could  bring  a 
little  watch,  which  would  illustrate  the  principle. 

The  farmers  are  thinking  about  these  things,  and  they  are  trying 
to  get  at  the  fimdamentals.  They  are  opposed  to  special  privileges. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  preferences,  let  us  all  have  preferences,  and 
that  makes  no  preference,  and  let  us  buv  ships  just  as  we  buy  shoes. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  can  do  that  now.  You  can  buy  a  ship  or  yon  can 
manufacture  a  ship  and  build  it  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Starr.  That  is  all  right;  but  how  long  has  that  been  possible? 

Mr.  Curry.  You  are  talking  about  it  now. 

Mr.  Starr.  This  bill  extends  that  principle. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  buy  foreign-built  ships  and  put  them 
under  American  registry,  but  they  are  limited  to  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  understand  that ;  they  are  not  free. 

82910—16 ^27 
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Mr.  Curry.  They  are  free  in  the  over-seas  trade.  That  is  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Starr.  That  is  not  free.  If  a  man  is  free  to  change  his  boss 
only  he  is  not  free;  if  a  man  is  free  to  walk  south  and  in  no  other 
direction,  he  is  not  free. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  you  are  talking  about  the  export  trade. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  am  talking  about  ships,  and  we  want  free  ships  to 
be  used  in  the  export  trade  and  in  all  trade  where  traffic  monopoly 
exists,  or  to  be  used  in  any  other  trade.  If  I  buy  a  horse  and  want 
to  go  to  town,  I  want  to  be  able  to  use  him  to  go  to  town,  or  if  I 
want  to  put  him  to  a  plow  I  want  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  would  not  buy  a  horse  if  you  could  not  use 
it  in  any  place  you  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  would  not  buy  a  horse  unless  I  could  use  it  any  place 
I  wanted  to. 

Mr.  KowE.  Then,  in  this  bill  you  would  give  the  Government  a 
right  to  go  out  and  buy  a  ship  either  here  or  abroad? 

Mr.  Starr.  Precisely.  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  this  Gov- 
ernment aiding  us  in  a  disastrous  situation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  made  a  statement  a  minute  ago  that  the  price 
of  grain  was  fixed  by  the  Liverpool  board.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
price  of  grain  is  fixed  by  the  Chicago  board  ? 

Mr.  Starr.  Pardon  me;  I  do  not  think  you  have  quoted  me  ex- 
actly. I  said  the  price  is  fixed  in  Liverpool ;  is  fixed  m  the  market 
of  consumption.  1  did  not  use  the  word  "board,"  although  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  it.  The  price  is  fixed  at  the  point  of 
consumption  and  not  at  the  point  of  production.  The  price  of  the 
wheat  crop  is  fixed  by  the  export  price  of  the  surplus.  If  a  farmer's 
wife  has  only  half  a  dozen  eggs  to  send  into  town  and  she  wants  to 
set  another  dozen  under  a  hen,  she  knows  what  those  she  sets  under 
the  hen  are  worth  by  what  she  gets  for  the  eggs  she  sends  to  town. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  not  the  grain  farmer  of  the  West  sell  his  grain 
by  the  price  quoted  on  the  Chicago  board  ? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  Chicago  board  is  the  halfway  station  between 
Dakota  and  Liverpool  and  the  Minneapolis  board  is  the  quarter-way 
station. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  difference  between  the  Liverpool  price  and  the 
Chicago  price  is  the  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  difference  between  the  Liverpool  price  and  the 
Chicago  price  is  the  cost  of  transportation ;  yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Who  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  farmer  pays  the  freight. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  farmer  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  Starr.  The  farmer  pays  the  freight  and  he  pays  for  every- 
thing.    The  farming  industry  pays  for  all. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  on  the 
grain  that  is  shipped  to  England  that  the  farmer  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  Starr.  Aosolutely.  Me  does  not  draw  a  check  for  it,  but  he 
takes  that  much  less  for  what  he  sells. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  gets  the  price  at  the  seaboard  and  the  man  who 
buys  the  grain  on  the  other  side  pays  the  f  reiffht. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  at  the  seaboard,  does  it  cost  any- 
thing to  get  his  wheat  to  the  seaboard?    It  used  to  cost  twice  as 
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much  to  get  it  to  the  seaboard  as  it  did  to  transport  it  across  the 
water. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  freight  is  paid  by  the  man  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  have  noticed  frequently  in  recent  magazines  the 
statement  in  certain  centers  that  the  American  dollar  now  had 
climbed  to  the  top ;  that  it  was  now  the  chief  monetary  unit  of  the 
world?  Why?  Because  heretofore  when  we  sent  goods  over  we 
had  to  send  a  check  over  there  or  the  money  to  pav  the  freight  after 
it  got  there.  Now  they  are  coming  over  here  and  buying  at  our  own 
doors.  That  is  the  condition  now;  and  this  condition  is  absolutely 
artificial;  it  is  not  normal.  But  you  can  not  measure  the  level  of 
the  sea  by  measuring  the  waves  at  the  top  in  a  storm ;  you  have  got 
to  take  the  level  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  As  to  the  Liverpool  price,  I  would  like  to  get  a 
little  more  information  on  that.  Is  tnat  Liverpool  price  in  such 
shaps  that  the  farmer  gets  less  for  grain  he  ships  to  Liverpool  than 
he  does  for  gi-ain  he  ships  to  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York? 

Mr.  Starr.  If  I  can  make  myself  clear,  he  gets  exactly  the  same 
price  at  Fargo,  in  Wisconsin,  or  Dakota  that  it  brings  at  Liverpool 
less  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  if  wheat  is  a  dollar  a  bushel  in 
Fargo 

Mr.  Starr.  That  would  be  a  verjr  unusual  condition. 

Mr.  Ed^ionds.  I  know ;  but  if  it  is  and  he  sends  his  wheat  to  Liver- 
pool, and  the  freight  is  55  cents,  then  he  only  gets  45  cents  for  it? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  did  not  guite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  grain  is  a  dollar  a  bushel  at  Fargo  and  the 
farmer  ships  his  grain  to  Liverpool,  and  the  freight  is  55  cents,  then 
he  only  gets  45  cents  for  that  grain ;  whereas  for  the  grain  he  sells 
at  Fargo  he  gets  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Starr.  I  think  you  have  the  process  absolutely  inverted.  If 
wheat  brings  $1  at  Fargo,  on  your  example,  it  will  bring  $1.55  at 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  Edmonds.    That  is  your  suggestion,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Starr.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  matter  under  consideration  now 
is  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  matter  to  which  we  desire  your  atten- 
tion addressed.  If  you  have  given  your  statement  as  to  the  gen- 
eral principles,  and  have  nothing  further  to  submit,  there  is  another 
gentleman  here  who  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Starr.  I  am  reminded  that  the  gentleman  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Why  it  was  that  the  farmer  wanted  Government-owned  ships? 
For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the  farmer  wants  a  gun  behind 
his  door  loaded  with  a  cartridge  with  a  ball  on  the  end  of  it.  Poten- 
tial competition  is  the  equal  of  actual  competition.  If  they  know 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  ships  and  that  it  will 
use  them,  it  will  put  an  end  to  monopoly  and  extortion  in  ocean 

traffic 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  a  little  while  ago  of  the 
gentleman  who  said  the  Panama  freights  were  the  only  ones  that 
bad  not  been  increased? 
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Mr.  Starr.  Yes ;  and  I  think  that  €s  the  best  point  that  has  been 
brought  out  in  this  hearing.  I  stand  absolutely  committed  to  that 
principle  of  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  not  have  tne  Government  take  hold  of  the 
farm  products  and  dispose  of  them? 

Mr.  Starr.  My  dear  sir,  let  me  make  this  suggestion :  There  are 
two  types  of  mind  and  two  phases  of  i)hilosopny  on  that  question 
and  there  is  just  one  little  line  that  distinguishes  the  two.  One 
set  claims  that  every  enterprise  and  every  business  in  which  there 
is  a  profit  to  be  made,  the  Government  can  not  touch;  but  if  there 
are  services  to  be  performed  at  an  actual  loss,  expenditures  without 
return,  why  naturally  that  is  the  business  the  Government  has  to 
do.  Let  me  give  you  one  illustration :  The  city  of  New  York  has 
:$pent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  cleaning  its  streets  during 
the  last  two  generations.  Today  private  contractors  are  paying 
the  city  of  New  York  enormous  sums  of  money  for  the  privilege  of 
cleaning  the  streets  and  keeping  the  sweepings.  Now  that  is  the 
line  of  distinction.  If  it  is  a  question  of  profit  to  be  made,  why,  then, 
the  Government  has  got  to  keep  its  hands  off.  The  Government  is 
the  biggest  business  corporation  in  the  world;  but  you  are  only 
permitted  to  do  the  sewage  work,  the  scavenger  work  and  the  expen- 
sive work,  and  you  see  that  it  would  not  make  a  profit.  We  don't 
want  it  to  make  profits;  but  we  do  want  it  to  stand  ready  to  strike 
a  blow  at  monopoly.  The  real  trouble  with  the  whole  situation  is 
that  we  made  a  olunder  in  the  beginning,  and  we  have  been  making 
other  blunders  ever  since  trying  to  wipe  out  the  original  blunder 
and  waiting  for  it  to  adjust  itself. 

Mr.  McSparran,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  here.  He  is  master  of  the 
State  Grange  of  Pennsylvania  and  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. If  the  committee  wishes,  I  think  he  would  be  glad  to  be 
heard. 

STATEHENT  OF  HE.  TOEIT  A.  McSPABBAlS',  SECBETABY  OF  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  OBANOE  ANB 
MASTEB  OF  THE  STATE  OBANOE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  McSparkan.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  not  informed  when  I 
came  to  Washington  that  this  hearing  was  on  in  this  shape,  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  the  testimony  in  the  completeness 
that  I  would  have  liked  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 


Merchant  Mabine. 
resolution  adopted  by  the  national  grange  annual  meeting,  wilmtngton* 

DEL. 

Resolved^  That  if  Ooyernment  funds  are  to  be  used  to  aid  in  building  up  an 
American  merchant  marine  that  it  should  be  for  ships  to  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government 
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SBSOLUnONB  PASSED  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  OBANGE  AT  ANNUAI.  MEETING,  STATE 

GOLLEQB,  DECEMBEB  22,  1915. 

Whereas  our  ports  are  so  crowded  with  exports  that  millions  of  dollars*  worth 
of  farmers'  products  are  held  in  storage  for  the  want  of  proper  shipping  facili- 
ties, that  it  is  not  a  question  any  more  of  high  freight  rates  but  what  will 
you  pay  the  shipowner  to  transport  your  products,  and  since  the  prices  of 
some  of  our  agricultural  products  are  tixed  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  it 
follows  tliat  exorbitant  freight  rates  not  only  reduce  the  price  to  the  fanner 
of  his  products  which  he  sends  abroad  but  those  which  are  consumed  in  this 
country;  or,  in  other  words,  to  illustrate  this  point,  an  increase  In  ocean 
freight  rates  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  not  only  means  that  much  less 
for  the  wheat  shipped  abroad  but  on  all  the  wheat  In  the  country :  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  stabilize  such  rates  we  favor  the  building  up  of  a 
Government  owned  and  operated  merchant  marine,  with  free  ports  of  entry  to 
all  ships  of  such  merchant  marine. 

Resolved,  That  we  reiterate  our  opposition  against  ship  subsidies. 

Adopted. 

Had  I  known  a  few  hours  sooner  that  vou  were  having  this  hear- 
ing at  this  time  and  in  this  shape  I  would  have  been  here  with  the 
resolutions;  but  I  was  just  in  town  and  stumbled  upon  it  and  came 
around  to  the  hearing. 

I  simply  want  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Starr,  of  Maryland,  has 
testified  to  here  as  a  general  proposition.  The  farmers  have  been 
complaining  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  think  justly,  that  we  are 
abused  by  tne  fact  that  there  is  not  a  liberty  of  operation  in  regard 
to  the  shipping  facilities  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  And  the 
prices  of  those  shipping  facilities  are  increased  by  regulations  all 
the  way  down  the  line.  The  original  cost  is  enlarged  bythe  fact  that 
they  can  not  buy  the  ships  wherever  they  please,  and  it  is  enlarged 
by  the  fact  that  our  registry  regulations  are  not  as  liberal  as  they 
ought  to  be.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  bi^  shipping  combine  has 
practically  driven  the  tramp  steamer  out  of  Dusiness  by  having  so- 
called  fighting  ships  that  follow  the  tramp  into  port  and  underbid 
it  for  its  cargo.  All  these  things,  in  connection  with  the  juggling 
of  rates  from  day  to  day,  make  a  situation  that  is  very  imjust  to 
food  producers. 

We  feel  and  we  have  so  acted,  and  our  resolution  will  indicate  it, 
that  Government  ownership  of  some  merchant  ships  will  act  on  the 
principle  of  a  regulation;  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  work  out 
everywhere,  as  has  been  admitted  here  this  morning  it  has  worked 
out  in  Colon,  in  conjunction  with  shipping  to  other  southern  points. 
And  for  that  reason  we  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  very  well  enter  this  field  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  provide 
that  regulation,  e^ecially  when  a  large  number  of  such  vessels  are 
needed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Navy.  Some  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  we  have  to  pav  those  freights.  There  is  not  any  doubt 
about  that.  Every  cent  that  you  add  to  the  cost  of  transportation^ 
either  in  added  c(^  of  a  ship  or  in  regulations  that  infringe  upon  its 
liberty  of  action  on  the  seas  or  in  monopoly  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness^ creates  a  bill  that  the  farmers  have  to  pay^ 

1^.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
freight? 

!&£*.  McSparran.  No;  not  in  this  case,  for  this  reason:  The  prices 
of  the  food  products  of  the  world  are  fixed  by  what  we  call  the  world 
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prices;  that  is,  the  average  consumer's  price,  of  course.  Now,  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  throughout  all  the  years  ci-eated 
or  raised  a  surplus  that  was  a  perishable  commodity,  and  there- 
fore we  have  always  been  compelled  to  put  that  surplus  on  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  at  the  world's  prices.  And  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  millers  in  this  country  are  not  fools,  so  they  natu- 
rally offer  us  exactly  the  same  price  as  we  can  get  for  our  surplus  on 
the  markets  of  the  world,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  believe  that  the  charges  of  all  the  middlemen, 
then,  are  borne  by  the  producers,  too? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No;  it  depends.  As  a  general  principle  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  charges.  But  I  think  you  must  realize  (and  that  is 
the  point  I  want  you  to  get)  that  when  you  place  on  the  market  a 
perishable  product,  as  is  the  case  with  practically  all  the  farmer's 
products,  that  therefore  any  surplus  which  is  created  must  go  im- 
mediately on  the  market.  We  can  not  hold  this  year's  wheat  back 
indefinitely  and  sell  it  here  in  this  countnr  at  a  ruture  time.  And 
this  surplus  year  after  year  we  are  compelled  to  put  on  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  the  moment  you  get  outside  of  the  tariff  wall  it 
goes  on  the  market  on  the  basis  of  the  world's  prices. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  never  have  been  able  to  go  in  a  trust  and  demand 
fixed  prices? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No  ;  and  we  hope  we  never  will. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  limit  that,  though,  to  perishable  products,  you 
say? 

Mr.  McSparran.  Yes;  though  the  same  principle  holds  with  any 
commodity  that  must  be  sold  at  once. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  instance,  with  cotton,  which  comes  from  Texas, 
the  State  of  my  good  friend.  Judge  Hardy,  you  do  not  think  it  applies 
to  that? 

Mr.  McSparran.  I  have  not  worked  it  out  in  regard  to  that.  I 
won't  answer  simply  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HAitDY.  I  might  suggest  to  you  that,  even  if  it  is  not  perish- 
able, if  you  are  forced  to  sell  it  the  same  conditions  apply? 

Mr.  McSparran.  If  you  were  forced  to  sell  it,  the  same  conditions 
would  hold  true. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  this  billj  and  has  your  srange,  or 
the  organization  which  you  represent,  considered  this  legislation? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No  ;  we  have  not  had  any  meeting  since  this  bill 
was  whipped  into  its  present  shape.  The  general  principle  has  been 
indorsed  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  which  was  pending  in  the  last  Congress, 
did  you  consider  that  bill  ? 

Air.  McSparran.  No  ;  not  as  a  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lake  commerce? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No. 

Mr.  Greene.  For  instance,  all  of  those  vessels  are  built  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards  by  American  labor.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
freight  on  wheat,  for  instance,  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  McSparran.  From  Duluth  to  where? 

Mr.  Greene.  From  Duluth  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  McSparran.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  informed  by  credible  authority  that  the  rate  of 
freight  on  those  American-built  steamers,  the  finest  to  be  found  any- 
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where,  while  there  is  practically  no  foreign  competition  there,  is 
about  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  busnel  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.    You  would  not  want  it  much  cheaper  than  that? 

Mr.  McSpabran.  What  is  your  point  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  From  Duluth  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  McSpaaran.  I  say,  what  is  your  point?    I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  point  you  want  to  make.  You  are  talking  about 
the  shipping  opportunities  and  about  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
ship  the  grain  that  you  raise,  or  whatever  you  raise — the  lacK  of 
opportunity  to  ship  it.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to 
ship?    That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  BiTRKE.  But  that  lake  traffic  does  not  reach  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  and  you  can  not,  with  this  shipping  bill, 
reach  Liverpool  without  having  something  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  cost  from  25  to  30  cents 
a  bushel  to  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool.  I  do 
not  know  whetner  you  accept  the  theory  that  the  farmer  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  .cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no.    I  thint  he  should  not  be  indifferent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  principle  that  the  gentleman  is 
contending  for.  When  it  cost  30  cents  a  bushel,  of  course,  to  ship  a 
bushel  of  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool,  I  suppose  it  affected  ma- 
terially the  price  of  Minnesota  wheat.  But  now,  as  you  say,  the  price 
on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  rate. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  without  Government  interference  or  Govern- 
ment construction. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  war  in  Europe,  I  think  the  rates  from 
Boston,  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  European  points  was  about  2^ 
pence  or  5  cents  a  bushel,  and  now  it  is  65  and  70  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes :  and  the  parties  who  buy  the  grain  across  the 
water  have  to  pay  the  freight.  They  get  their  price  cash  in  hand 
here  before  the  stuff  is  delivered  on  board  the  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  man  in  Europe,  who  has  to  buy  that  wheat 
knows  that  he  must  pay  that  60  or  65  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  expect 
he  will  have  that  in  mind  in  determining  what  he  will  pay  for  it  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes ;  -but  he  has  to  pay  it  or  else  starve. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  But  when  a  man  has  to  pay  more  for  a  commodity  he 
will  buy  less.  If  you  have  to  pay  more  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  in- 
stead of  buying  two  suits  you  will  buy  one. 

Mr.  Greene.  According  to  your  theory.  But  the  price  of  suits  has 
been  going  down  all  the  time,  and  I  can  buy  clothes  cheaper  now  than 
I  ever  could  before;  and  I  can  buy  shoes  cheaper,  and  I  can  buy 
everything  that  is  made  to-day  cheaper  than  I  could  when  I  was  a 
boy. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  would  like  to  correct  Mr.  Greene.  He  says  that  he 
can  buy  everything  cheaper  than  he  could  when  he  was  a  boy.  That 
is  not  so,  because  for  the  farmers'  products  we  are  paying  a  great 
deal  more  than  yre  ever  had  to  pay  before. 

Mr.  McSparran.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  speaks  of  the 
foreign  shipper  paying  the  freight  from  New  York.  Why,  of 
course,  he  does.    That  is  an  incident  in  his  shipping. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  he  does  not  pay  the  freight.  The  man  who  buys 
the  grain  on  the  other  side  pays  the  freight. 
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Mr.  McSparran.  Is  not  that  the  shipper?  That  is  the  foreign 
man,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  foreign  shipper;  yes. 

Mr.  McSparran.  Why,  of  course  he  does,  and  that  is  an  incident  of 
commerce.  But  that  is  not  the  principle  we  are  talking  about.  The 
moment  he  pays  that,  he  adds  it  as  a  charge  on  the  gOMS  and  he  has 
to  meet  the  world's  price  when  he  takes  the  goods  home,  and  every 
one  of  those  things  is  reflected  in  the  price  that  is  quoted  the  next 
day  in  Chicago,  and  that  is  the  way  the  farmer  pays  it.  Of  course, 
he  takes  into  account  what  he  pays  when  you  ship  the  ^ods  across 
the  ocean  and  that  reflects  itself  the  next  day  in  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  sell  your  farm  products  that  go  abroad  at  less 
than  you  sell  them  at  home? 

Mr.  McSparran.  Of  course  not.    But  that  is  not  the  point  at  all. 

Mr.  Greene.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  McSparran.  Certainly  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  suggest  that  neither  one  of  you  gentleman  can 
convince  the  other. 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  gentleman  here  from  Pennsylvania,  represent- 
ing the  grange,  is  making  the  best  argument  for  protection  I  have 
heard  for  some  time,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  the  consumer,  pays 
the  cost,  but  when  you  argue  ror  protection  you  say  the  producer  pays 
the  cost? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  argument  was  the  objection  of  the  farmer  to 
building  up  a  merchant  marine.  The  farmer  objected  to  having  a 
merchant  marine  built  up  because  it  would  raise  the  price  of  freight 
on  the  products  of  the  American  farmer,  and  we  have  always  had 
opposition  from  the  farmer  to  building  up  a  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  point,  I  suggest,  is  you  are  now  contending  the 
consumer  on  the  other  side  pays  all  the  freight.  When  you  argue 
for  protection,  you  say  the  consumer  does  not  pay  any  of  the  f reight. 
The  truth  between  the  two  is  that  sometimes  tne  consumer  and  some- 
times the  producer  pays  it;  but  generally  both  of  them  pay  some 
of  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  when  you  get  free  trade,  ships,  and  everj^hing 
else,  who  pays  it  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  cut  down  the  cost,  nobody  pays  it. 

Mr.  McSparran.  You  are  talking  about  the  consumer.  The 
world's  price,  the  proposition  I  am  talking  about,  is  a  different 
proposition  than  the  consumer  back  of  the  tariff  wall.  That  is  the 
vital  point. 

The  Chairman.  This  gentleman  is  not  from  the  West,  Mr.  Greene, 
he  is  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand,  and  I  bet  he  votes  for  protection,  too. 

Mr.  McSparran.  I  bet  I  don't. 

Mr.  Greene.  All  right,  you  are  one  of  the  few,  then,  who  do  not 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McSparran.  You  are  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  that,  if  you 
wish  to. 

Mr.  I^DMONDs.  No;  because  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  preser\^es  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot. 
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Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  controvert  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  getting  more  for  his  products  now  than  he  ever  got 
before.  But  that  is  not  the  question;  the  proposition  is  how  they 
are  going  to  get  these  products  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  European 
markets,  and  the  cost  oi  transportation.  The  low  freight  rates  on  the 
Lakes  prove  that  the  high  freight  rates  on  the  Atlantic  are  not  on 
account  of  a  shipping  trust;  but  that  the  excessive  rate  that  we 
have  to  pay  at  the  present  time  on  all  products  shipped  abroad  is  on 
account  of  the  war  risk.  Of  course  any  man  who  is  in  business 
crossing  the  Atlantic  with  merchant  ships  will  have  to  have  a  larger 
amount  of  money  paid  to  him  for  taking  that  stuff  across  to-day  than 
he  would  before  the  war.  It  is  a  question  of  the  Government  now 
helping  to  meet  this  situation.    That  is  the  way  you  look  at  it? 

Mr.  McSparran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Until  recently  the  farmers  absolutely  did  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  merchant  marine.  Anything  that  was  tried  to  be  done 
for  the  merchant  marine  they  stopped.  All  they  cared  about  was  to 
ship  their  goods  as  cheap  as  possible  in  any  ship;  the  cheaper  the 
ship  the  better  pleased  they  were.  But  a  condition  comes  now  where 
you  can  not  get  the  ships.  If  this  bill  was  enacted  it  would  not 
relieve  the  situation  or  condition  at  all  now.  The  only  way  I  can 
see  for  the  Government,  if  it  is  to  help  at  all,  is  to  put  the  transports 
and  the  colliers  that  are  not  in  use  into  this  overseas  trade.  It  is 
possible  that  a  joint  resolution  might  be  passed  through  Congress 
to  give  temporary  relief,  not  putting  those  ships  into  the  overseas 
trade  entirely,  but  to  relieve  the  temporary  condition.  If  this  situa- 
tion did  not  confront  the  American  people,  if  there  was  peace 
throughout  the  world  at  the  present  time,  would  the  farmers — I  am 
not  talking  about  you,  but  those  you  represent — ^take  an  interest  in  a 
merchant  marine,  and  would  they  be  willing  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  go  into  this  business  at  a  loss  and  to  appropriate 
$50,000,000  in  the  first  instance  and  to  increase  that  as  time  advanced 
and  more  money  was  needed? 

Mr.  McSparran.  I  think  the  start  of  this  was  before  the  war.  I 
think  you  are  mistaken  entirely  in  saying  the  farmers  have  never 
taken  any  interest  in  this. 

Mr.  Curry.  All  the  farmers  wanted,  particularly  from  the  Middle 
West,  was  to  ship  their  goods  just  as  cheap  as  they  could  possibly 
ship  them  on  any  ship — ^whether  Japanese,  German,  British,  Ameri- 
can, or  anything  else.  They  were  not  even  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  Government  giving  preferential  rates  on  mail  matter. 

Mr.  McSparran.  Whv  should  they  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  all  I  want ;  I  am  through.  I  hope  you  do  not 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  American  farmer  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand  whether  the  gen- 
tleman was  granted  his  request  to  include  in  his  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  National  Grange.  I  would  like  to 
ask  that  he  be  granted  that  permission. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  table. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  the  farmers,  in  their  grange  action,  describe 
any  particular  way  that  they  wanted  this  merchant  marine  to  be 
built  up  ? 
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Mr.  McSparran.  Yes;  they  suggested  Government  ownership  or 
Government  building  of  ships  would  furnish  that  regulative  idea. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  do  they  feel  on  the  subsidy  question? 

Mr.  McSparran.  They  are  opposed  to  it,  and  always  have  been. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Thej^  are  opposed  to  the  subsidy  question  ? 

Mr.  McSparran.  They  have  been  for  15  years.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  first  action  was  taken,  but  it  was-a  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  your  personal  opinion,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  Government-owned  line,  run  at  a  considerable  loss  that  the 
taxpayers  have  to  pay,  and  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  McSparran.  Do  you  know  oi  any  such  line  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  what  will  be  done  when  we  run  this  line. 

Mr.  McSparran.  You  are  supposing;  but  I  do  not  understand  how 
you  can  prove  that  to  be  the  fact  until  you  try  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  Suppose  you  admit  it  as  a  fact,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, how  would  you  stand  on  that  proposition  if  it  should  be  run  at 
a  loss? 

Mr.  McSparran.  If  it  was  a  regulating  proposition  and  would  do 
the  work  I  do  not  see  why  that  would  enter  into  it.  We  pay  big 
money  for  other  regulating  commissions.  It  costs  the  Government  a 
big  bunch  of  money  every  year  to  do  that  character  of  work.  Now, 
if  you  can  do  something  of  that  kind  that  will  provide  that  import^int 
essential,  I  can  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  necessity  of  making 
it  pay. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Suppose  the  Government  would  start  Government- 
owned  steamship  lines  and  they  would  run  at  a  loss  in  ordinary  times, 
we  will  say,  because  it  seems  that  American  shippers  can  not  run 
steamship  lines  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  the  foreign  lines  (I 
am  speaking  about  ordinary  times),  they  would  have  to  stand  the 
loss  continuously ;  but  if  they  were  to  subsidize  the  lines  they  could 
either  make  the  subsidy  larger  or  smaller,  could  they  not,  as  the  time 
went  along  and  the  lines  became  more  profitable? 

Mr.  McSparran.  Oh,  yes ;  they  could  make  it  larger  or  smaller,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  not  that  be  a  better  way  of  regulating  it? 

Mr.  McSparran.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  argue  the  question 
of  subsidy  we  will  never  get  through,  because  I  do  not  care  for  these 
questions  and  statements  to  go  in  unless  the  other  side  of  the  question 
goes  in,  too. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  I.  EWELL,  OF  NEW  YORK,  SECBE- 
TABT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MERCHANT  MARINE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  deem 
it  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  this 
great  international  issue.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  in  1911,  when  Mr.  Greene,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  chairman. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  recognize  you. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  am  not  going  into  any  academic  discussion  of  this 
question  before  this  honorable  body,  who  understand  the  subject  so 
well ;  but  there  are  some  phases  of  the  present  situation  to  which  I 
desire  to  invite  your  kind  consideration. 
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We  have  been  accused  of  not  being  a  maritime  Nation.  I  will  go 
back  a  little,  if  you  will  allow  me.  We  have  not  been  a  maritime 
Nation  for  more  than  two  generations,  but  we  were,  up  to  1858,  the 
greatest  maritime  Nation  in  the  world.  We  know  how  to  build  ships; 
we  know  how  to  sail  ships;  wc  know  how  to  operate  ships  if  the  con- 
ditions are  right.  We  are  confronted  to-day  with  a  situation  which 
has  never  before  existed  in  this  Republic,  and  this  extraordinary  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  great  European  war. 

As  far  back  as  1909  I  have  said,  before  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  in  many  of  the  States,  that  our  foreign  commerce  is 
now  and  has  been  for  20  years  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  international  politics.  And  why  f  Because  CO  per  cent  of  it  is 
carried  by  Britain  and  20  per  cent  by  Germany.  I  have  said  that  we 
would  be  menaced  by  a  frightful  calamity  if  these  two  powers  should 
fall  afoul  of  each  other;  and  we  see  it  to-day,  gentlemen.  And  now, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Government  has  come  forward  with  the  propo- 
sition to  meet  this  great  emergency  caused  by  the  terrible  European 
war,  with  which  we  have  never  before  been  confronted.  I  am  going 
into  this  subject  because  I  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with 
it,  and  I  know  of  some  things  from  personal  experience  that  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  briefly,  if  you  will  allow  me.  1  have  been  willing  to 
fall  into  line  with  any  proposition  promising  relief  not  only  from  a 
commercial  viewpoint  but  also  with  reference  to  national  defense. 
We  have  no  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine,  which  is  a  perilous 
situation.  Admiral  Sperry  told  me  just  a  few  months  before  he 
died,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  when  attending  the  deeper-waterways 
convention,  that  the  Navy  of  which  we  are  so  proud  and  upon  which 
we  have  spent  so  many  millions  of  dollars  would  not  have  10  per 
cent  of  its  efficiency  on  a  sudden  call,  for  a  lack  of  naval  auxiliary 
cruisers  to  carry  coal  for  its  bunkers,  scout  ships,  hospital  ships,  and 
transports  to  be  used  in  time  of  war.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  main- 
tained all  along  that  if  we  had  such  vessels  they  could  be  used  in 
times  of  peace  to  carry  the  commerce  of  our  country  to  the  great 
South  American  ports,  such  as  Buenos  Aires,  a  city  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  where  not  a  vessel  has  carried  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  many  years;  and  our  mails  and  our  passengers 
have  to  go  by  slow  freight  boats  or  across  the  ocean  twice,  as  you 
all  know. 

This  situation  has  changed  in  the  last  25  years.  American  manu- 
facturers have  increased  their  output  enormously  and  we  have  become 
such  an  important  export  nation  that  we  have  got  to  furnish  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  and  not  depend  upon  the  ships  of  for- 
eign nations;  otherwise,  our  manufacturers  will  have  to  reduce  their 
output  and  the  laboring  man  will  have  to  go  on  the  street.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  America  standing  still.  We  must  go  forward  or 
lose  our  prestige. 

Kealizmg  the  importance  of  this  situation  from  both  angles — and  I 
usually  treat  the  subject  from  both  its  commercial  aspect  and  its 
patriotic  viewpoint — 1  say  that  I  have  been  willing  to  give  and  take. 
When  Mr.  Humphrey  proposed  his  ocean-mail  contract  measure, 
offering  us  relief  on  those  long  trade  routes,  I  worked  for  that.  When 
Senator  Gallinger  offered  his  ocean-mail  contract  measure  as  a  means 
of  relief  to  offset  the  disadvantages  and  handicap  with  which  we  are 
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confronted,  I  supported  that.  But,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me  when  the  Government  came  forward  and,  with  its  great 
financial  ability  and  its  success  in  managing  the  ships  now  under  its 
control,  offered  to  take  hold  of  this  situation  in  such  a  way  that 
private  capital  has  never  been  willing  or  able  to  do.  I  accepted  it  at 
once  as  the  best  solution  of  our  mechant-marine  problems. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman  who  appeared  before  the  international 
trade  convention  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Douglas,  who  always 
has  something  to  say  about  the  merchant  marine  on  every  occasion 
that  offers,  and  always  advocating  subsidies.  I  told  him  that  what 
the  shippers  wanted  was  low  rates;  and  he  insisted  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  lose  money  by  embarking  in  the  shipping  business. 
Did  anybody  ever  before  hear  of  the  shipper  objecting  to  the  Govern- 
ment's losing  money  if  they  profited  by  it?  If  it  carried  the  products 
for  nothing,  would  they  not  grab  it?  You  know  they  would,  and  I 
told  Mr.  Douglas  that,  as  a  business  man,  that  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  no  subsidy  short  of  $25,000,000  would  meet  the  present  atuation. 
I  reminded  him  that  France  subsidizes  her  merchant  marine  to  the 
extent  of  $13,428,000;  that  Great  Britain  subsidizes  her  merchant 
marine  to  the  extent  of  $9,689,000,  or  thereabouts,  and  Japan 
$6,580,000.  And  so  on  down  the  line.  And  all  of  those  nations  are 
able  to  man  and  operate  their  ships  from  20  to  40  per  cent  less  than 
the  United  States  can  under  normal  conditions.  And  with  such  a 
handicap  as  that,  I  asked  him  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  a 
subsidy  of  less  than  $25,000,000.  I  said,  "  You  talk  about  that  vast 
sum,  but  you  know  you  are  not  going  to  get  it.  In  other  words,  you 
know  perfectly  well  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  subsidy  of  any  kind 
through  this  Congress."  And  right  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  subsidy.  I  have  been  willing  to 
accept  the  ocean  mail  contract  as  a  compromise;  but  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  subsidy.  I  see  my  friend  on  the  left,  from  Massachusetts, 
is  shaking  his  head,  and  I  know  he  is  going  to  come  back  at  me 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not.    Yovi  are  talking  fine. 

Mr.  'EyvELL.  Thank  you ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  stood  for 
the  ocean  mail  contract  proposed  by  Representative  Humphrey,  as  I 
mentioned  a  while  ago;  I  also  stood  for  the  ocean  mail  contract  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Gallinger;  but  I  claimed  then,  and  I  contend  now, 
that  the  ocean  mail  contract  is  not  a  subsidy,  because  we  are  paying 
for  actual  value  received.  We  are  paying  enormous  sums  to  trans- 
port our  mails  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  and  other  distant  cities 
in  the  United  States  by  rail ;  and  are  we  not  entitled  to  some  assist- 
ance in  transporting  our  mails  to  such  great  national  centers^  as 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janiero?  When  our  mails  are  now  being 
carried  by  slow  freight  boats  and  under  foreign  flags,  a  most  humili- 
ating condition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  there  that  if  you  make  that 
qualification  as  to  what  a  subsidy  is,  then  you  ought  not  to  charge 
tnat  England  is  subsidizing  her  lines,  for  in  every  case  where  she 
pays  anything  she  has  demanded  value  in  return — substantially,  at 
any  rate. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  understand  that  England  also  gives  admiralty  sub- 
ventions for  building  ships.  The  builders  can  not  buy  except  from 
those  merchants  on  the  admiralty  list  when  they  receive  mail  pay. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  No;  England  does  not.  She  pays  a  few  special  ves- 
sels built  under  specifications  made  by  the  admiralty,  a  certain  sum 
for  the  privilege  of  having  those  vessels  specially  constructed  and 
thereby  diminishing  their  freight-earning  capacities,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  privilege  of  taking  them  over  in  case  oif  war,  they  being 
held  ready  for  the  English  Government.  Now,  that  is.  not  paying 
a  subsidy  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  any  more  than,  as  you 
say,  our  mail  contract  is  a  subsidy.  If  we  pay  no  more  tlian  the 
service  is  worth,  it  is  not  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  EwELL.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  That  has  been  my  point 
of  view.  But  England  has  been  fostering  her  marine  by  special  mail 
pay  for  70  years,  and  has  spent  $300,000,000  in  that  direction  during 
that  period.  I  would  like  to  say  here,  however.  Congressman,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  that  I  understand  England  does  not  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  any  material  entering  into  the  construction  of  those  snips 
that  received  financial  aid  except  from  such  houses  as  the  admiralty 
laws  designate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  there  is  no  subsidy  paid 
by  England. 

Mr.^wELL.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  much  I  have  said  in  favor  of 
ocean  mail  contracts,  out  if  anything  else  is  offered  better  than  that, 
I  am  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Green.  We  will  offer  that  to  you. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Congressman,  allow  me  to  say  I  have 
considered  that  what  the  Government  is  offering  us  is  infinitely 
l)etter,  and  so  much  greater,  that  I  think  our  people  should  jump  at 
the  opportunity. 

One  of  the  reasons  whv  we  should  accept  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  is  because  of  the  handicap  by  which  we  are  hampered. 
Of  course,  when  the  shippers  are  getting  from  300  to  900  per  cent 
more  for  carrying  freight  under  such  conditions  as  now  confront 
us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  private  capital  to  embark  in  the  business. 
But  what  we  want  is  a  permanent  American  merchant  marine.  And 
1  want  to  say  that  you  can  not  have  such  an  American  merchant 
marine  unless  the  ships  are  built  in  this  country,  in  American  ship- 
ards,  by  American  labor,  manned  by  Americans  and  officered 
J  Americans,  because  otherwise  what  will  happen  f  Just  exactly 
what  happened  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  where  the  St.  Louts 
and  the  St,  Pavl  both  did  valiant  service. 

When  they  were  ordered  into  the  service  of  the  Navy,  the  foreign 
sailors  on  those  vessels  walked  down  the  gangplank  and  told  us  to 
^ fight  your  own  battles";  they  said,  "we  are  not  Americans;  this 
is  your  war  and  not  our  fight."  And  therefore  it  must  of  necessity 
be  a  costly  proposition  for  America  imtil  we  can  standardize  the 
building  of  ^ips.  But  we  must  have  American  ships.  It  will 
probably  take  15  years;  it  may  be  done  in  10  years  with  the  present 
enormous  demand.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  abnormal  demand*  for 
ships  will  last  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years,  and  probably  longer, 
because  when  this  war  is  over — and  none  of  us  can  tell  when  it  will 
cease ;  it  may  be  two  years  and  it  may  be  longer — ^there  will  have 
been  so  many  ships  sunk,  and  there  will  be  such  a  demand  for  the 
reconstruction  of  tiie  nations  now  at  war,  that  no  matter  how  many 
ships  we  could  build  to-day^  we  could  not  supply  the  demand  for  the 
ships  in  the  across-seas  tramc  for  years  to  come. 
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But  now,  by  the  Government  taking  hold  of  this  proposition,  the 
Government  can  send  ships  on  long  trade  routes  to  such  countries 
as  Argentina,  Australia,  and  the  Orient,  even  at  a  loss.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  do  that.  Private  capital  will  not  do  it,  and  for  that 
reason  I  claim  that  the  Government  should  undertake  this  great 
national  problem.  If  we  lose  a  little  money  in  building  up  thu 
great  export  trade  of  this  young  Nation,  it  can  not  be  counted  as  a 
loss,  because  it  builds  for  the  future  of  the  Nation.  And  there- 
fore I  say  that  the  Government  is  the  one  to  undertake  this  proposi- 
tiouj  because  private  capital  would  only  venture  where  it  paid  them 

The  shipping  business  is  a  business  proposition  and,  like  every- 
thing else,  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  ability  to  make  money, 
and  that  is  all  you  can  make  of  it.  You  can  not  get 
private  capital  to  embark  in  it  unless  it  sees  a  chance  to  make 
money ;  but  the  American  Government  does  not  want  private  capital 
to  embark  in  the  business  on  the  basis  that  the  purchasers  of 
the  Dashia  did,  when  they  purchased  that  ship  for  $125,000  and 
charged  $150,000  for  the  first  cargo  that  they  carried  abroad.  That 
sort  of  enterprise  stifles  and  strangles  our  export  business,  and  that 
is  not  what  the  people  want.  If  Congress  passes  this  bill  and  the 
Government  holds  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  corporations 
formed,  and  if  private  capital  will  take  49  per  cent,  and  the  Govern- 
ment controls  its  operations,  so  that  it  will  be  an  equitable  proposi- 
tion for  the  shippers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  claim  that  that  will 
act  as  a  great  adjuster  of  rates  in  the  acrcss-seas  traffic. 

Certainly  we  have  negelected  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  national 
wealth  in  the  world  for  over  50  years  by  allowing  our  flag  to  dis- 
appear from  the  high  seas.  I  claim  that  it  is  worth  the  price,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  costs,  for  us  to  reestablish  ourselves  as  a  powerful  mari- 
time Nation.  No  nation  has  ever  grown  great  that  did  not  carry  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  its  foreign  commerce.  It  has  been  more  than 
27  years,  gentlemen,  since  we  carried  20  per  cent  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and,  you  know,  that  just  before  the  war  we  w^ere  carrying  only 
a  little  over  8  per  cent.  That  sort  of  thing  operates  in  more  than 
one  way.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  costing  us  $300,000,000  in 
gold  to  transport  our  freight  and  our  passengers,  which  money  is 
absolutely  lost  to  the  commerce  and  trade  of  xVmerica  and  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  foreign  shipowners.  Thus  we  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  a  worse  and  worse  condition  by  using  the  delivery 
wagons  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  said  about  using  the  delivery  wagons 
of  other  nations,  because  it  is  a  comparison  that  we  can  all  appreciate. 
You  can  not  depend  upon  the  delivery  system  of  your  competitors 
very  long  before  they  will  have  your  business.  We  have  already 
seen  that.  Especially  am  I  familiar  with  the  way  the  Germans 
handled  that  situation  before  the  war.  Thev  had  such  a  splendid 
organization  in  New  York,  where  they  tooK  an  accurate  account 
of  every  bill  of  lading,  every  manifest,  the  weight  of  the  article,  the 
price  of  the  article  the  consumer  to  whom  it  was  shipped  abroad 
(generally  in  South  America)  and  they  sent  that  intormation  to 
their  chambers  of  conMnerce  in  Germany,  and  there  it  was  sent  out 
to  their  various  representatives  in  the  foreign  countries,  and  those 
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representatives  would  take  that  information  and  would  go  to  the 
foreign  buyers  and  offer  to  lay  down  the  same  article  for  less  money 
than  we  could.  And  I  understand  that  invariably  they  used  the 
argument,  "  Your  goods,  if  bought  from  Germany,  will  not  have  to 
cross  the  ocean  twice,  as  they  frequently  do  if  bought  in  America, 
and  they  will  not  be  delayed  until  they  are  absolutely  out  of  season; 
but,  if  you  buy  them  from  us  we  will  deliver  them  on  time,  and  can 
be  sure  of  getting  the  right  article  and  getting  the  lowest  freight 
rates." 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  our  usual  recess  at  this  point. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
Hon.  Michael  E.  Burke  presiding. 

Mr.  Burke.  Judge  Alexander  is  occupying  the  chair  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  he  can  not  be  here  this  afternoon,  but  we  will 
proceed  with  the  hearing. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  will  not  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes  longer. 

Mr.  Burke.  We  would  like  to  have  you  finish  your  statement,  as 
vou  contemplated,  notwithstanding  most  of  the  members  are  absent. 
But  I  expect  that  they  will  be  dropping  in  every  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  appreciate  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  hope  you  will  not  cut  short  any  of  your  remarks 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum! 

Mr.  Eavell.  I  thank  you,  sir.    At  your  solicitation,  I  will  proceed. 

With  58,000  carloads  of  freight  on  the  sidetraclcs  near  the  ter- 
minals of  New  York  Harbor,  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  situa- 
tion is  growing  more  and  more  desperate  daily,  and  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  relief  at  all  in  sight.  And  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
this  is  a  time  for  hairsplitting.  The  reason  why  we  have  not  had  a 
merchant  marine  in  all  this  long  period  of  50  years  is  because  there 
could  be  no  harmony  between  the  two  parties.  There  have  always 
been  some  differences  that  could  not  be  harmonized.  But  the  situa- 
tion is  now  so  desperate  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  give 
and  take,  and  to  grasp  this  opportunity  offered  by  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  a  shipping  bill,  with  a  board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  regulate  rates,  so  that  the  people  will  feel  that  we  have 
8oroe  definite  shipping  prospect  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Burke.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Ewell,  You  are  aware 
that  the  bill,  as  it  now  reads,  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  five,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  three  other  competent  men?  There  has  been  some 
question  here  as  to  whether  or  not  further  qualifications  should  be 
prescribed  in  the  bill  with  reference  to  the  class  of  men  from  which 
the  other  three  should  be  appointed.  Some  have  thought  that  they 
should  be  men  experienced  in  the  shipping  business.  I  would  like 
to  have  your  views  on  that.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  require  that  they  be  taken  from  that  class, 
or  to  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  the  President,  who  does  the 
appointing? 
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Mr.  EwKLL.  I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  leave  that  to  the  judgment 
of  the  President.  He  will  undoubtedly  select  men  having  technical 
knowledge  as  assistants,  who  will  do  the  active  work. 

One  reason  why  it  has  been  difficult  for  our  people  to  get  together 
on  the  subiect  is  because  the  shipping  question  is  one  in  which  the 
general  public  have  not  interest^  themselves.  It  is  not  because  we 
can  not  grasp  a  commercial  proposition,  because  we  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  any  business  opportunity  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  drawn;  but  it  has  been  my  experience  in  talking  before  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  commercial  bodies  in  various 
large  centers  (and  I  mention  this  because  those  men  are  considered 
to  be  leading  active  men  engaged  in  business)  and  to  have  them 
come  forward  after  the  meeting  and  express  their  absolute  ignorance 
on  the  subject  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  say  ^  that  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  condition  prevailed.'^  They  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  possible  for  Congress  to  permit  us  to  continue  in  that 
desperate  situation  so  long.  I  have  frequently  told  them  that  ^  it  is 
because  of  their  constituents  at  home;  it  is  because  you  have  not 
studied  the  question;  it  is  because  you  have  not  expressed  yourself 
one  way  or  the  other  largely." 

In  appearing  before  Chautauquas,  for  example  a  very  large  Chau- 
tauqua at  Georgetown,  Ohio,  where  I  talked  to  more  than  3,500 
people,  and  at  a  large  chautauqua  meeting  at  Patterson  Springs, 
111. — I  regret  that  our  Granger  friends  who  spoke  this  mommg  are 
not  here  to  hear  this  reference — ^at  the  conclusion  of  those  meetings 
the  farmers  came  around  in  large  numbers  and  begged  me  to  come 
back  the  following  week,  in  both  places.  They  said  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  situation  existed  at  all,  and  that  if  I  would  come 
back  the  following  week  they  would  have  a  diflFerent  audience  of 
other  men  to  hear  about  this  great  merchant  marine  that  we  ought 
to  have  and  had  not  been  able  to  get.  And  one  of  the  thin^  I  pointed 
out  to  those  farmers  was  this,  that  during  the  Boer  War  between 
that  little  African  Republic  and  Great  Britan,  Britain  withdrew 
so  much  of  her  large  tonnage  from  the  carrying  trade  that  it  caused 
such  a  marking  up  of  freights  that  the  farmers  lost  in  the  value  of 
their  products,  by  the  time  they  got  returns^  $18,000,000  the  first  year 
of  the  Boer  War  (although  the  little  Republic  referred  to  did  not  have 
a  single  privateer  engaged)  and  $67,000,000  the  second  year:  so  that 
the^^nerican  farmer  was  touched  in  pocket  to  the  tune  of  $115,000,000 
to  pay  for  the  Boer  War,  because  our  export  trade  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foreign  shipowners.  And  now  this  fact  is  being  brought  home 
to  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  appreciate  it.  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  facts  to  diow  you  how  little  regard  our  people  have  paid 
to  the  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  intelligence 
of  any  American  citizen,  whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  a  banker.  I 
am  now  going  to  call  attention  to  a  situation  that  has  been  made 
much  of  by  the  subsidy  hunters,  the  tremendous  amoimt  of  capital 
that  was  made  out  of  the  action  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, when  they  passed  a  resolution  in  February,  1915,  opposing 
the  shipping  bill.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know,  m  order  to  under- 
stand, who  composed  the  committee  that  drafted  that  resolution  on 
the  American  merchant  marine.  I  was  present  and  heard  Secretary 
McAdoo's  speech  and  Senator  Burton's  reply. 
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Mr.  Hadlet.  Do  you  refer  to  the  resolution  passed  last  year  or  the 
one  passed  this  year? 

Mr.  EwELL.  The  resolution  passed  last  year.  I  am  referring  now 
to  the  resolution  on  the  old  dipping  bill  of  1915.  You  can  very 
readily  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  that 
resolution  were  men  whose  views  were  known  by  the  chairman  or 
executive  committee  of  that  body,  and  a  report  made  by  them  would 
dominate  the  chamber  on  a  subject  so  technical.  Although  a 
splendid  body  of  men,  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  argue  the  merits 
of  the  merchant  marine.  I  know  that  from  the  personal  experience, 
I  have  before  referred  to  here.  Our  business  men  have  not  studied 
the  question. 

Let  us  look  at  the  personnel  of  that  committee.  One  member  of 
that  committee  was  very  active  in  the  Merchant  Marine  League  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  secretary — Mr.  John  A.  Penton.  He  was  put 
on  the  resolution  committee  because  that  chamber  knew  exactly 
where  he  stood;  they  knew  that  he  would  fight  a^thing  that  did 
not  have  subsidy  pork  in  it.  I  overheard  him  say,  *  What  they  want  to 
try  to  do  is  to  get  this  shipping  bill  through  so  as  to  takeaway  from  us 
our  coastwise  shipping.  We  must  fight  it."  That  gentlemen  was 
brought  down  here  be^re  the  Olcott  committee,  I  thiim  that  was  the 
conmiittee,  and  prosecuted  for  some  weeks,  for  the  insulting  refer- 
ences made  in  his  American  Flag  against  Congressmen  Kustermann 
and  Steenerson,  and  he  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  out  of  serious 
trouble.  I  also  heard  him  say  at  the  merchant  marme  congress  held 
at  New  Orleans  in  1910,  that  he  would  have  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground. Now,  why  was  that?  And  in  1911  he  saia  to  me  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  his  merchant  marine  league  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business,  and  it  did. 

That  is  one  member  of  the  committee.  Another  member  of  that 
committee  was  Mr.  Ludwig  Nissen,  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Ludwig 
Nissen,  I  am  reliably  informed,  although  this  is  not  at  all  to  his 
discredit,  learned  the  English  language  after  he  came  to  his  adopted 
country.  Mr.  Ludwig  Nissen  is  a  director  in  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful organizations  in  the  United  States — the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  I  have 
noticed  since  the  Mulhall  investigation,  or  the  big  men  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  have  been  very  conspicuous 
for  their  absence  from  all  of  these  big  meetings  now  being  held  at 
Washington.  I  noticed  that  none  of  those  "big  guns"  who  head 
that  institution  were  present  at  the  national  chamber  of  commerce 
meeting,  except  a  little  man  from  the  office,  who  represented  the 
domestic  bureau  of  the  American  industries.  I  asked  him  where 
the  big  men  were,  and  he  said  he  was  the  only  big  man  down  there 
from  their  organization. 

The  other  member  of  that  committee  was  Mr.  William  H.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Burke.  He  appeared  before  the  committee  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Yes;  Mr.  Douglas  was  extremely  bitter  against  the 
Government  ship-purchase  bifl. 

Why  are  these  men  so  violent  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  this  matter?  Because  all  of  the  big  interests  that  are  so 
closely  allied  are  opposed  to  the  Oovemment  going  into  the  shipping 
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business.  They  want  '^  hands  off ''  on  a  plum  so  large  as  this  busi- 
ness with  an  enormous  pork  barrel  turned  into  subsidy— their  plan ; 
they  can  wax  fat  at  the  Government  expense.  And,  again,  because 
the  coastwise  trade  and  the  great  pig-iron  industries  and  the  large 
steel  industries  with  all  the  corelated  systems  underlying  that  trade 
are  opposed  to  it.  Why?  Because  they  are  afraid  that  if  the  Grov- 
ernment  goes  into  this  business  and  gets  into  the  coastwise  trade  it 
is  going  to  injure  the  present  coastwise  shipping.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  at  all.  I  believe  there  is  going  to  be 
so  much  business  that  there  will  be  plenty  for  all.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  this  bill  contemplates  that  these  ships  shall  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  at  all,  except  perhaps  in  our  outlying  possessions. 
•Therefora  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  undulv  aroused. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Eweli,  but  going  back  to  the 
referendum  vote  that  was  taken  in  the  different  chambers  of  com- 
merce through  the  country  upon  the  previous  shipping  bill,  have  you 
any  idea  as  to  the  methods  pursued  in  any  or  many  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  taking  that  vote  ? 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  think  it  was  by  a  postal-card  vote,  in  which  the 
executive  committee  or  a  few  directors  participated.  I  understand 
that  was  the  system  employed  and  is  the  custom  usually  adopted. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, composed  of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  all  over  the 
United  States,  passed  on  this  subject  and  sent  out  their  message 
through  their  executive  committee,  "  as  I  said  before,  the  education 
of  the  American  people  on  the  subject  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  has  been  so  neglected,"  that  they  were  willing  to  follow  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  sure 
the  rank  and  file  expressed  no  opinion  in  the  matter.  I  remember 
full  well  when  the  notices  were  sent  out  to  organize  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  I  was  invited  to  come  mto  it  as  a  charter 
member  as  secretary  of  the  National  Merchant  Marine  Association, 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade.  His  idea  was 
that  they  should  bring  together  all  of  the  chambers  in  one  great 
national  body,  so  that  they  might  act  through  one  main  center. 
Therefore  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  any  matter  so  technical  as  the 
merchant  marine  passed  upon  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  naturally  be  accepted  by  the  subsidiary  bodies  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  will  say  that  that  was  the  testimony  of  a  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, of  Chicago,  who  appeared  here  and  testified  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  and  connected  with  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  Business  Men's  Association,  of  Chicago.  He  also  gave  us 
some  information  about  the  method  that  was  used  in  the  Chicago 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  some  others  as  to  the  taking  of  the 
sense  of  the  respective  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  different  States^ 
showing  that  the  rank  and  file  did  not  have  a  chance  to  expi^ess 
themselves  upon  the  question,  much  less  to  understand  it,  and  that 
usually  it  was  a  few  directors  who  gave  expression  for  the  entire 
body. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CtJRRr.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  give  my  understanding  of 
that.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  method  oi  taking  a  referendum  vote 
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on  these  propositions  by  any  chambers  of  commerce  outside  of  those 
in  California,  but  I  do  know  how  the  referendum  vote  is  taken  there, 
and  I  know  how  the  referendum  vote  was  taken  on  this  proposition. 
The  proposition  was,  first. of  all,  received  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  and  the  executive 
committee  either  sent  a  postal  card  to  each  member  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  town,  or  they  call  a  meeting  and  in  the  call  state  what 
the  meeting  is  for. 

When  it  is  at  a  called  meeting,  it  is  discussed  by  the  full  member- 
ship and  is  voted  upon.  But  upon  this  proposition  it  was  voted  upon 
by  a  postal-card  vote,  and  each  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and  Sacramento — those  •! 
know  of  personally  and  the  others  I  only  know  of  by  hearsay — ^voted 
a  postal-card  vote  on  the  proposition  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  those  cities  sent  in  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  that  matter.  What  they  do  in  the  East  I  do  not 
know  anything  about. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  my  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  undertook  to  speak 
of  the  three  cases  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Curry. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  desimated  any  par- 
ticular chamber  of  commerce;  be  simply  generalized;  that  he  was 
connected  with  a  great  many  business  interests,  but  he  did  not  defi- 
nitely state  what  they  were.  He  said  he  was  interested  in  a  chain 
of  drug  stores  and  other  propositions  of  that  kind,  without  designat- 
ing in  what  towns  they  were  or  what  their  names  were,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  He  did  state  that  he  was  connected  with  one  depart- 
ment store,  a  mail-order  house  in  Chicago,  but  whether  as  owner  or 
employee  he  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Burke.  All  of  that  is  true,  Mr.  Curry ;  but  he  also  stated  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  went 
on  to  tell  us  how  a  few  members  did  the  whole  thing  for  that 
chamber. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ewell. 

Mr.  Ewell.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  shipping  board  also  intends  to  control  rates  of  foreign  ships  that 
touch  our  ports  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  they  are  going  to  try  to. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  one  of  the  express  powers, 
but  they  have  power  under  this  bill  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
whereby  discriminations  and  rebates  and  matters  of  that  kind  will 
be  prevented. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  think  that  that  would  be  most  important,  for  this 
reason :  I  have  discovered  in  my  investigations  that  there  has  been  a 
powerful  Shipping  Trust  organized,  with  enormous  powers,  operating 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  When  I  was  secretary  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  1910  a  letter  was  sent  out  purport- 
ing to  come  from  six  large  representative  import  houses,  stating  that  we 
"did  not  need  any  more  shipping  to  South  American  countries,  and 
that  we  had  ample  shipping  facilities."  In  other  words,  they  stated 
"  that  there  was  more  snipping  than  was  needed."    That  letter  was 
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sent  out  to  the  various  papers  that  were  in  sympathy  with  the  for- 
eign shipowners — ^they  also  carried  their  advertisements — and  this 
letter  was  given  considerable  publicity.  As  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  I  ran  dowa  that  letter 
and  discovered  that  it  had  been  written  by  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Busk  & 
Daniels,  representative  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Those  facts 
I  stated  before  the  Olcott  Committee  when  I  appeared  before  them 
in  1910,  and  Mr.  Daniels  was  brought  down  here  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  understand  he  was  asked  why  he  did  that — ^to  send  out 
a  letter  over  their  signature  of  which  he  was  the  author — and  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  conference  formed  in  New  York  that  met 
every  week  regularly  to  regulate  the  shipping  rates.  He  said  he 
thought  it  would  sound  better  to  send  the  letter  out  over  the  naines 
of  these  merchants  than  to  send  it  over  his  name.  That  was  a  sig- 
nificant admission.  You  can  see  how  that  trust  got  a  strangle  hold 
on  the  commerce  of  this  country.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  things 
that  this  board  should  do.  Get  a  strangle  hold  on  this  Shipping 
Trust  and  put  it  out  of  business. 

We  have  ample  precedent  for  the  Government  investing  money  in 
the  stock  of  quasi  public  corporations,  and  the  opposition  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  Government  doing  this  is  from  a  familiar  source, 
but  the  selfsame  opposition  put  the  Government  in  the  express  busi- 
ness, aided  by  the  Democrats.  When  you  started  the  campaign  for 
the  establishment  of  the  postal  savings  banks,  that  was  also  opposed 
by  the  same  interests,  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  was  going 
into  the  banking  business.  And  that  also  applied  to  the  proposed 
organization  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  that  were  established 
through  the  insistence  of  the  present  administration.  The  Govern- 
ment reserved  the  right  to  take  stock  in  these  banks  not  taken  by 
national  banks.  Perhaps  that  is  the  main  reason  why  this  was  a 
successful  proposition  from  the  start,  and  immediately  taken  over 
by  the  national  banks  of  this  country.  As  we  all  know,  the  National 
Bankers'  Association  fought  it.  When  they  found  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  could  subscribe  to  any  stock  they  did  not  subscribe  to,  the  banks 
saw  to  it  that  there  was  no  stock  left  for  the  Government. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  while  Senator  Weeks 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  a  bill,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  withdraw  certain  cruisers  and  war- 
ships from  the  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  our  shipping, 
our  mails,  and  our  passengers  in  the  overseas  route,  where  we  had 
practically  no  accommodations,  and  when  these  boats  could  only 
carry  from  17  to  19  passengers  and  could  only  carry  about  150  tons 
of  express  freight,  which  meant  from  the  start  a  big  loss  and  ex- 
pense, and  totally  unsuited  for  the  work.  Why  did  he  suggest  such 
a  proposition  as  that,  and  fight  for  it  in  the  Senate,  and  then,  when 
the  bill  came  back  from  the  House  so  amended  as  to  furnish  ships 
of  sufficient  tonnage  to  carry  thousands  of  tons  of  freight  and  hun- 
dreds of  passengers,  he  turned  squarely  around  and  fought  it  bit- 
terly ?  The  latter  had  a  splendid  equipment,  suited  to  the  service,  and 
his  scheme  was  totally  unsuited  and  assuring  a  great  waste  of  money. 
Why  Senator  Gallinger  and  Senator  Lodge  opposed  so  bitterly  a  bill 
which  was  really  a  splendid  proposition,  loolung  to  the  upbuilding 
of  our  shipping,  is  irreconcilable  when  they  suggested  first  the  idea 
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of  putting  the  Government  in  the  shipping  business.  They  fought 
the  thing  that  was  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  because  the 
Government  would  exercise  control. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  putting  this  whole  proposition  on  too 
low  a  plane  when  we  discuss  the  matter  from  a  standpoint  of  profit 
only,  and  especially  when  we  are  confronted  with  such  a  serious 
crisis  as  this  world  war.  If  we  had  only  done  the  things  that  we 
have  accomplished  for  the  sake  of  profit  only,  would  we  have  built 
the  Panama  Canal,  where  we  have  spent  $400,000,000?  Would  we 
have  carried  forward  and  accomplished  the  manv  things  that  I  will 
not  detain  you  to  enumerate  if  the  question  of  profit  had  always 
entered  into  them  ?  When  a  certain  amount  of  money  was  set  aside 
for  the  destruction  of  the  gypsy  moth,  was  it  done  because  there 
was  profit  in  it?  And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  $40,000,000  was 
given  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  boll  weevil,  was  that  done 
because  we  were  going  to  get  immediate  profit  out  of  it?  No.  It 
was  done  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  people,  although  it  espe- 
cially benefited  those  people  that  were  directly  interested ;  still,  you 
could  not  affect  one  section  and  have  the  result  confined  solely  to 
that ;  its  influence  is  certain  to  extend  to  many  sections. 

I  consider  this  question  of  shipping  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  that  has  come  before  the  American  people  since  the  Civil 
War,  especially  when  you  view  it  from  the  angle  of  preparedness 
and  national  defense.  Our  Navy  would  not  have  10  per  cent  of  its 
efficiency  on  a  sudden  call  to  war  without  a  naval  auxiliary  marine." 
And  look  what  a  terrible  spectacle  we  were  confronted  with  when 
we  had  to  send  some  of  our  soldier  boys  down  to  Cuba  to  quiet  the 
Palma administration  some  years  ago?  You  remember  full  well  that 
we  marched  our  boys  in  blue  down  the  gangplank  to  the  tune  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and  embarked  them  on  ships  flying  the  royal 
cross  of  St.  George  of  England,  because  we  had  no  transports  or 
merchant  vessels  available.  And  although  we  bought  about  100 
old  hulks  for  use  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  for  which  we  paid 
$87  per  ton  of  cargo  space,  right  after  the  war  they  were  sold  at  a 
heavy  loss.  They  did  not  bring  40  per  cent,  in  many  instances,  of 
what  we  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  was  simply  an  emergency,  and  we  could  not  help 
it,  could  we? 

Mr.  EwEM,.  I  admit  it  was  an  emergencjr^  Mr.  Greene,  but  we 
could  have  helped  it  had  we  had  a  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine ; 
and  that  is  why  I  am  supporting  now  this  proposition  to  build  one. 
And  the  shipping  bill  now  proposed  is  the  best  guaranty  of  its  com- 
pletion we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  everyone  had  thought  as  I  did,  we  would  have 
one. 

Mr.  EwEix.  I  might  say  right  here  that  one  reason  why  we  have 
not  had  a  naval  auxiliary  merchant  marine,  if  you  so  please  to  call 
it,  or  an  American  merchant  marine,  is  because  the  Republicans  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  contended  for  40  years  for  subsidies, 
and  the  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  have  contended  principally  for 
discriminating  duties;  and  between  the  opposing  parties  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  together.  As  a  consequence,  the  American 
people  are  exposed  to  the  terrible  crisis  with  which  we  are  now  met» 
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Mr.  Greene.  They  have  not  divided  on  party  lines  strictly.  A 
good  many  of  the  western  Bepublicans  voted  against  the  mail  lines 
and  afterwards  with  the  mail  lines  with  the  naval  provision  for 
naval  auxiliaries^— we  have  tried  to  have  that.  The  Democrats 
voted  solidly  against  it  and  a  number  of  western  Republicans  that 
lived  where  they  never  smelled  salt  water  or  saw  any.  But  they  voted 
against  it  because  they  thought  it  would  raise  the  price  of  their 
freight. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  was  always  glad  to  recognize  that  there  were  many 
Eepublicans  ready  to  vote  for  each  measure  that  came  up;  but  in 
the  main  it  was  generally  a  party  division  in  some  ratio  that  defeated 
the  main  issue,  was  it  not? 

Mr. Greene.  No;  it  was  lost  since  I  have  been  in  the  House  by  1 
vote. 

Mr.  EwELL.  That  was  the  Gallinger  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  They  have  come  very  near  it  in  the  Senate,  but  we  lost 
out  after  a  hard  struggle  by  1  vote.  We  could  not  line  up  all  of  our 
own  people  because  of  that  very  feature  that  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem, that  the  people  who  live  in  the  interior  States  thought  that  the 
people  on  the  coast  would  get  an  advantage ;  whereas  it  would  have 
been  an  advantage  to  the  whole  country,  as  I  believe  now  and  believed 
then. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  will  conclude  with  just  this  remark,  that  in  view  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  serious  situation,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
present  shipping  bill  will  be  passed  by  both  Houses.  I  subscribe  to 
it  in  all  of  its  features. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  favored  the  unrestricted  admission  to  the  coastwise  trade 
of  foreign  ships? 

Mr.  E WELL.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that  I  favored  the  unrestricted  ad- 
mission. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Then  I  have  no  questions  to  ask.  I  understood  you  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  EwELL.  No,  sir.  I  said  I  did  not  understand  it  to  be  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  author  of  the  bill  that  these  ships  should  touch  the 
coastwise  trade  except  at  such  points  as  our  outlying  possessions; 
and  those,  I  believe,  are  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Even  those  ships  would  be  different  from  foreign 
ships.  Those  would  be  American  ships,  under  the  American  flag  and 
built  in  the  American  shipyards.  That  would  be  a  whole  lot  differ- 
ent than  if  foreign  ships  under  a  foreign  flag  and  built  in  a  foreign 
shipyard. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  appreciate  that.  But  I  assume  the  Government  was 
willing  not  to  encroach  too  heavily  upon  our  coastwise  trade,  as  that 
has  been  so  successful  and  largely  because  of  the  fact  of  its  having 
an  absolute  monopoly.  We  have  over  7,000,000  tons  of  coastwise 
shipping. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  All  governments  protect  their  coastwise  trade;  even 
Great  Britain.  They  protect  their  coastwise  trade  by  charging 
higher  tonnage  and  port  dues  on  foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  than  they  do  on  the  domestic  ships. 

Mr.  EwELL.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  All  maritime  nations,  either  directly  or  indiretly,  pro- 
tect their  coastwise  trade.  The  United  States  protects  its  coastwise 
trade  directly,  while  Great  Britain  protects  her  coastwise  trade  indi- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  at  the  time  the  ship-registry 
bill  was  mider  consideration  in  the  conference  committee  there  was 
a  proposition  advanced  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  these  vessels 
be  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade,  even  though  they  had  foreign 
officers  on  them  and  foreign  crews,  and  were  built  abroad.  The 
proposition  was  made  that  thev  should  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
coastwise  trade.    What  would  oe  your  view  of  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  would  be  opposed  to  that,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  the 
reason,  first,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  necessary,  and,  sec- 
only,  I  think  it  would  stimulate  such  tremendous  opposition  that  it 
would  probably  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  any  form. 

Mr.  (jREENE.  I  do  not  mean  in  this  case.  I  mean  when  the  ship- 
registry  bill  was  on.  When  we  had  it  in  conference  the  proposition 
came  up  to  admit  these  vessels  that  were  registered  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  foreign-built  vessels  that  we  had  allowed  to  come  in  as  a 
matter  of  emergency  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  privilege  of  the 
coastwise  trade.  And  there  are  members  on  the  conmiittee  who  have 
stuck  to  that  idea  to-day.  Now,  I  was  a  member  of  that  conference 
committee,  and  I  gave  notice  immediately  that  if  that  proposition 
was  adopted  in  the  conference  I  would  not  sign  the  conference  report, 
and  I  did  not.  Senator  Perkins,  of  California,  who  was  then  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  shock  which  he  had  had,  got  up  with  trembling 
hands  and  voice,  and  said  he  would  not  sign  it,  and  he  did  not  sign  it. 
The  conference  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate,  after 
a  full,  frank,  and  clear  discussion,  voted  it  out  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 
In  the  argument  there  it  was  shown  veiy  clearly  that  if  the  foreign- 
built  vessels,  with  foreign  officers  and  foreign  ciews,  were  admitted 
to  the  coastwise  trade,  it  would  have  prevented  the  benefits  that  this 
coimtry  has  received  from  the  coastwise  trade,  even  though  it  is  a 
monopoly,  as  you  say — ^the  benefits  received  by  the  United  States 
since  that  coastwise  trade  was  established  in  1789,  I  think  it  Was, 
which  has  been  a  coast  guard  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
with  men  with  American  hearts  and  American  spirits,  of  American 
birth,  and  American  ownership  of  the  vessels,  men  who  had  the  spirit 
of  true  Americanism  in  their  hearts  and  who  would  have  been  ready 
to  have  protected  the  United  States  against  any  foe. 

But*  there  was  a  weakness  in  that  registry  bill,  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  that  is  this :  That  it  gave  to 
the  President  authority  to  grant  to  those  vessels  admitted  under 
the  American  fla^  permission  to  have  foreign  officers  and  foreign 
crews  on  those  ships,  and  the  result  was  that  for  several  years  they 
granted  the  right  to  foreign  crews  and  foreign  masters  of  vessels 
to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  our  flag,  under  that  ship-registry  bill. 
It  seemed  to  me  then  a  mistake  and  I  think  so  now. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  think  that  is  going  further  than  I  want  to  go,  and 
I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  in  addition,  Mr.  Greene,  I  believe  now  that  while  before  the 
war  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  compete  in  the  across  seas  trade,  under 
the  present  conditions  and  under  the  conditions  that  we  are  liable 
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to  live  under  for,  perhaps,  the  next  10  years,  I  believe  that  no  matter 
what  these  ships  cost  the  Government  to  build  now,  or  to  buy,  where- 
ever  they  can  buy  them,  that  they  can  be  sold  two  vears  hence,  if 
you  please,  at  a  profit  over  what  they  have  to  pay  for  them.  But 
no  matter  what  tney  cost,  I  believe  they  will  make  a  profit  for  the 
Government.  And  referring  again  to  the  question  of  putting  it 
on  the  low  plane  of  profits  solely,  I  do  not  believe  that  thought, 
that  it  should  be  limited  or  confined  to  the  question  of  profit,  I  do 
believe,  however,  it  is  going  to  be  a  money-maker  for  the  Govern- 
ment, to  have  a  Government-owned  and  operated  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  there  had  been  no  talk  about  a  shipping  bill  at 
all  by  the  Government,  do  you  not  believe  under  the  circumstances 
as  they  stand  to-day,  with  an  unlimited  demand  for  ships  that 
private  capital  would  have  built  those  ships? 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  EwELi^  We  must  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  and  for  50 
years  they  have  not  done  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  never  was  such  a  condition  as  there  is  now. 

Mr.  EwELL.  But  for  50  years  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  jeopardy, 
until  we  have  reached  the  crucial  point,  waiting  for  private  capital, 
and  they  have  not  undertaken  the  business. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know;  but  this  situation  arose  by  reason  of  the 
war  which  has  been  blamed  very  recently  for  the  disturbance  of  all 
conditions,  the  tariff  conditions,  and  everything  else.  And,  by 
reason  of  the  war,  conditions  were  ripe  for  American  capital  to 
enter  the  trade;  but  with  a  proposition  for  Government  owned  ves- 
sels and  Government  operated  vessels,  without  regard  to  profit,  the 
inducements  for  private  capital  were  very  slight. 

Mr.  EwELL.  I  heard,  only  about  a  year  ago,  since  the  war  was  on, 
men  in  the  shipping  business  say  that  they  would  not  undertake  to 
go  into  the  business  with  the  possibility  of  the  Seamen's  Law  being 
passed,  with  that  to  contend  with  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  the 
higher  cost  of  construction  and  operation,  "That  they  would  not 
undertake  it." 

Mr.  Greene.  But  that  has  changed  this  past  year,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  EwELL.  Yes;  but  I  heard  that  sort  of  talk  after  the  war  had 
been  going  on  many  months  and  the  shipping  men  said  they  would 
not  risk  it,  they  would  not  go  into  the  business  and  teke  the  chance 
of  investing  in  ships,  but  now  that  they  see  the  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  made  actually  in  sight,  they  are  anxious  to  keep  the  'Gov- 
ernment out  of  it  so  that  they  can  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear 
and  thereby  cripple  the  farmers  and  merchants  in  their  efforts  to 
extend  their  trade  and  so  injure  the  opportunity  of  the  Nation 
to  develop  our  export  trade  at  the  most  opportune  time  offered  in 
the  history  of  America. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Mon- 
day, February  21, 1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  op  Representatives, 
••  Thursday^  February  £4,  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  lOjO  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bourse  regarding  H.  R.  10500. 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse  is  an  organization  composed  of  2,500 
business  men  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  gone  through 
the  bill  very  carefully  and  have  noted  which  portions  they  think  are 
good  and  which  are  not  good.  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  in  the 
record. 

(The  petition  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

b£  biix  h.  b.  10600 — ^a  statement  and  protest  by  the  phnjkdelphia  bouba" 

against  the  samk. 

Philadelphia  Bouksk, 
Philadelphia^  February  23,  1916. 

To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Gentij:men:  The  Philadelphia  Bourse  is  an  organization  composed  of  over 
2,500  business  men,  firms,  and  corporations  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  having 
as  one  of  its  objects  the  improvement  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city, 
State,  and  Nation. 

Since  its  organization  in  1891  it  has  consistently  endeavored  to  further  the 
enactment  of  laws  having  for  their  object  the  upbuilding  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  countries  and  with  its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  through 
its  board  of  directors  and  Its  committee  on  commercial  aflfairs  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  and  consideration  of  this  most  important  question. 

It  has  carefully  studied  the  provisions  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10500)  now  under 
consideration  by  your  honorable  committee,  and  it  is  convinced  that  plans 
and  inethwls  proposed  in  said  bill  will  fail  to  achieve  the  purpose  as  stated  in 
the  title  of  the  bill,  and  therefore  asks  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  negative  recommendation,  and  begs  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  some  of  its  reasons,  both  general  as  against  the  principles  underlying 
the  whole  bill  and  specifically  against  certain  sections  as  named. 

Under  section  4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
by  the  Panama  Canal  act,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.  R.  18202, 
Sixty-third  CJongress,  approved  August  18,  1914,  American  citizens  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  operation  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  were  free  to  purchase 
siiips  in  the  cheapest  markets  of  the  world,  and  obtain  American  registry  for 
such  ships,  but  the  failure  of  American  citizens  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  by  the  legislation  above  referred  to  Is,  we  feel,  conclusive 
proof  that  ships  registered  under  the  American  fiag  can  not  be  profitably  op- 
erated in  the  foreign  trade  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse  is  of  the  opinion  and  believes  that  before  a  merchant 
marine  can  be  created  under  the  American  flag  to  compete  with  foreign  ships  In 
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the  overseas  trade  under  nomal  conditions  a  complete  revision  of  the  nayigation 
laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  made,  so  that  the  cost  of  operating  ships 
under  the  American  flag  may  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  operating 
foreign  ships  competing  for  the  same  business;  and,  further,  that  the  vessels 
which  might  be  procured  by  the  shipping  board  under  the  bill  H.  R.  10500  and 
by  said  l)oard  chartered,  leased,  or  sold  to  private  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
or  to  the  corporation  as  proposed  by  section  8  will  operate  under  the  same  dis- 
advantages that  apply  to  privately  owned  vessels. 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse  opposes  the  creation  of  a  shipping  board  (as  pro- 
vided in  sections  1,  2,  9,  and  10)  with  plenary  powers  of  regulation  and  control 
of  American  and  foreign  shipiUng,  including  the  right  to  prescribe  preferential 
rates,  believing  that  subject  to  the  regulation  of  such  a  board  private  capital 
could  not  be  Induced  to  enter  the  shipping  business,  that  existing  lines  would 
be  withdrawn  from  business,  and  that  foreign  shipowners  would  seek  other 
trade  for  their  vessels  rather  than  submit  to  such  outside  control  of  their 
business. 

As  to  the  provision  in  sections  3,  4,  and  8  for  government  ownership  and 
operation  (through  a  "dummy"  corporation),  the  bourse  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  our  Government  trying  a  needless  and  costly  experiment  to  attain  an 
end  which  can  be  attained  without  risk  or  cost  by  the  repeal  of  all  of  our  navi- 
gation laws  which  enhance  the  cost  of  operation  of  American  ships  above  the 
cost  of  operating  competitive  shipping,  and  by  a  suitable  subsidy  given  to  ves- 
sels constructed  in  American  shipyards  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  construction, 
thus  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  an  essential  element 
in  national  security. 

The  provisions  of  section  5  the  bourse  considers  as  unobjectionable  in  prin- 
ciple, believing  that  Government-owned  vessels  suitable  for  commercial  use 
could  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed  (if  not  otherwise  required)  in  times 
of  peace  under  charter  to  private  parties,  but  their  use  should  be  restricted  to 
the  coastwise  trade  or  between  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports,  so  as  to  have 
them  close  at  hand  in  case  of  need.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade,  as  they  might  be  at  the  antipodes  when  wanted  and  would  be 
liable  to  capture  or  Internment  in  event  of  war.  Vessels  rust  out  more  quickly 
when  laid  up  in  reserve  or  out  of  commission  than  when  in  use,  hence  naval 
and  military  auxiliary  ships  under  charter  to  responsible  parties  for  use  in 
near-by  services  and  well  maintained  would  be  more  quickly  and  readily  avail- 
able for  use  than  if  laid  up  out  of  commission. 

The  bourse  believes  that  the  provisions  of  section  6,  lines  11  to  22,  constitute 
an  absolutely  unfair  and  unwarranted  interference  with  the  right  of  private 
parties  to  dispose  of  a  losing  investment  in  vessel  property,  and  if  enacted  Into 
law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  be  applicable  only  in  time  of  war. 

The  bourse  believes  that  the  general  principle  of  section  7  is  right  and  might 
well  be  made  the  basis  of  a  separate  act  should  the  bill  as  a  whole  be  (as  we 
hope)  negatively  reported;  but  the  scoi^e  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  give  to  the 
President  the  right  and  power  in  time  of  war  or  any  national  emergency  to 
commandeer  any  vessel  fiying  the  American  flag  upon  Just  terms,  rather  than 
upon  terms  "based  upon  normal  conditions." 

The  provisions  of  section  11  the  bourse  considers  as  commendable  in  principle 
and  should  be  made  to  apply  to  all  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Philadelphia  Bourse  again  requests  and  expresses 
the  hope  the  bill  H.  R.  10500  may  be  reported  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  recommendation  tht  it  do  not  pass,  and  with  the  further  hope  that 
such  other  legislation  will  be  promptly  enacted  that  will  provide  for  an  iimne- 
diate  and  complete  revision  of  those  sections  of  our  navigation  laws  which  by 
their  restrictions  on  American  ships  and  shipowners  enhance  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  believing  that  when  this  is  done  that 
there  will  be  ample  private  capital  ready  to  build  up  an  American  merchant 
marine  such  as  is  the  desire  of  every  good  citizen  of  this  Union. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Philadelphia  Bourse. 

George  E.  Babtol,  President, 
Attest: 
[SEAi..]  EifiL  P.  Albbecht,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  quite  a  delegation  here  this  momiDg, 
some  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and 
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others  from  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation.  We 
want  to  give  everybody  a  fair  chance  to  be  heard. 

We  also  have  with  us  Mr.  Stuart  G.  Gibboney,  of  Barber,  Watson 
&  Gibboney,  lawyers,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Gibboney,  I  think,  at  least 
two  weeks  ago  informed  me  he  wanted  to  be  heard  and  was  to  have 
been  here  last  week,  but  could  not  be  present  and  so  wired  me.  Later, 
I  told  him  to  be  here  this  morning,  and  I  feel  we  should  hear  him 
first. 

I  think  it  is  at  least  three  weeks  ago  that  I  notified  Mr.  Fahey,  then 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
present  at  these  hearings  when  they  occurred — invited  him  in  person 
and  then  later  by  letter  notified  him  that  it  would  be  aggreeable  for 
him  to  appear  this  morning.  So,  if  there  is  no  objection,  we  will 
hear  him  second. 

Mr.  Rhett,  who  is  president  elect  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  is  here,  and  I  understand  he  only  cares  to  make  a 
very  brief  statement. 

When  we  have  heard  these  gentlemen,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Bush,  of 
the  delegation  from  New  York,  to  arrange  the  order  in  which  the 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation  are  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  STTJABT  0.  OIBBONEY,  ESQ.,  OF  BABBEB,  WATSON 
&  aiBBONEY,  165  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YOBE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barber,  Watson  & 
Gibboney,  counselors  at  law,  165  Broadway,  New  York.  I  am  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co.,  and  I  am  also  general 
counsel  for  the  United  States  Steamship  Co.,  a  company  which  is  now 
in  process  of  organization,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  The  president  of  that  company  is  Mr.  George  E. 
Macomber,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  who  happens  to  be  president  of  the 
Augusta  Trust  Co.,  a  well-known  Maine  man.  Mr.  N.  H.  Campbell 
is  treasurer  of  that  company,  and  Mr.  White  is  the  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  New  York  men  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Campbell  are;  Mr.  Macomber 
is  a  Maine  man. 

I  will  be  very  brief,  gentlemen,  in  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have  not 
read  any  of  the  reported  hearings  of  this  committee  and  do  not  know 
ivhat  has  been  said  here.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  officers  and 
those  interested  in  our  company  are  not  here  to  speak,  instead  of 
myself.  Last  week  we  had  all  arranged  to  come  down  together,  but 
I  was  detained  by  the  trial  of  a  case  in  the  United  States  court  before 
Judge  Ray,  in  Albany,  and  could  not  get  away.  The  chairman,  how- 
ever, kindly  invited  me  to  come  here  this  morning.  What  I  say, 
however,  I  can  say  is  said  with  the  authority  of  the  companies  which 
I  represent,  and  after  consultation  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  The  Hudson  Navigation  Co.  is  a  company  that 
navigates  boats  on  the  Hudson  River  between  Troy,  Albany,  and 
New  York  -City.  That  is  a  company  which  has  not,  up  to  this  time, 
been  engaged  at  all  in  foreign  shipping,  although  we  are  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  our  rates  are  supervised  by  it. 
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I  will  take  up  the  bill,  as  I  suppose  that  is  the  best  way  of  stating 
our  views. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
10500,  known  as  the  shipping  bill. 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that  bill  before  me.  We  have  no 
suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  the  first  section  there,  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  board,  except  it  seems  to  us  that  it  should 
provide  that  at  least  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  board  should  be  a 
man  experienced  in. shipping  or  transportation  matters. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  not  think  all  of  them  ought  to  be  experi- 
enced in  shipping  and  transportation  matters? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  get  them  at  the  price 
you  fix  for  the  salary. 

Coming,  now,  to  section  2,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  salaries  fixed 
there  are  too  small.  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  get  such  men  as 
will  perform  satisfactory  service  on  this  board  for  $10,000.  The 
Hudson  Navigation  Co.  operates  for  only  eight  months  in  the  year, 
and  we  pay  our  president  $18,000  a  year,  and  that  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  salaries  paid  to  shipping  men  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  the  salary  of  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner,  and  I  expect  there  are  as  good  men 
on  that  commission  as  your  $18,000  man. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  is  very  true,  but  if  you  are  going  to  put  men 
experienced  in  shipping  on  this  board  that  is  a  very  different  matter. 
You  can  always  find  a  great  many  self-sacrificing  lawyers  to  give 
up  a  good  salary  for  the  honor  they  get. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  some  people  representing 
the  people  at  large,  the  commercial  interests,  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, and  the  agricultural  interests. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  more 
than  one  real  shipping  man  on  here.  I  think  the  exporters  should 
have  a  man  on  there,  and  probably  the  shipbuilders.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  could  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  in  selecting 
them,  but  I  think  one  man  should  be  a  practical  shipping  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  there  entirely,  ana  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  There  is  nothing  else  in  that  section  on  which  we 
have  any  suggestions  to  make.  Coming  now  to  the  third  section, 
we  are  in  favor  of  that  section.  We  think  we  are  the  only  people 
who  have  been  making  an  honest  effort  to  develop  the  American 
merchant  marine  under  these  times,  and  \ve  are  not  afraid  of  any 
competition  by  the  Government  under  this  act  at  all.  We  have 
bought  since  last  November  14  ships,  for  which  we  have  paid  over 
$2,000,000,  and  which  we  are  sending  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  bought  them  all  around;  we  bought  them 
wherever  we  could  get  them.  We  bought  four  of  them  from  the 
Lakes,  when  the  railroads  had  to  sell  them  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  November? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  While  the  purchase  was  not  completed  imtil  Janu- 
ary, we  were  dickering  for  them  in  November  and  December. 

Mr.  Loud.  They  are  coming  down  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir.  Four  of  those  boats  we  bought  there, 
and  then  we  bought  three  from  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  a  week  ago — 
the  /.  /.  McCulloughy  the  Shamonk^  and  the  Oswego. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  How  large  boats  were  they? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  The  three  boats  we  bought  from  the  Erie  Railroad 
were  of  5,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ocean  going! 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Two  are  ocean  going  and  one  coastwise.  These 
were  bought  just  10  days  ago.  We  bought  two  English  ships  in 
Halifax,  and  we  picked  them  up  here  and  there.  I  may  say  in  this 
connection  that  we  have  associated  with  us  Mr.  C.  W.  Morse,  who 
is  well  known  in  shipping  circles.  He  probably  knows  more  about 
the  boats  on  the  American  seaboard  than  any  other  man,  and  Mr. 
Moi*se  is  the  man  who  has  found  these  boats  and  bought  them  for  us 
Jargely.  In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  the  ship-purchase  bill  of  last  year  had  gone  through  and  the 
Government  had  bought  $50,000,000  worth  of  boats  the  Government 
by  this  time  would  have  made  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  there  any  boats  lying  around  for  sale  now — do 
vow  know? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  where  they  are, 
because  we  are  going  to  try  to  buy  them;  but  I  think  that  close  on 
to  20  or  25  could  be  bought  to-day  if  you  knew  where  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  size  boats? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  average  between  4,000  and  5,000  tons  dead- 
weight capacity. 

Sir.  Edmonds.  Would  they  be  available  for  use  on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  vessels  that  we  bought  from 
the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  we  had  to  fix  up. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  are  going  to  bring  them  down  and  load  them 
on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  are  bringing  two  of  them  down  now,  and  the 
other  is  in  dry  dock — the  Shamonk.  Just  to  show  you  what  a  won- 
derful advance  there  has  been  in  the  price  of  these  boats,  when  we 
contracted  to  purchase  these  boats  from  the  Erie  Bailroad  there  were 
three  boats — the  J.  J.  McCullough^  which  is  a  coastwise  boat,  the 
Oswego^  and  the  Shamonk.  The  president  of  the  Erie  Bailroad  Co., 
who  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  our  company  for  the  boats 
raised  his  price  as  we  went  along,  and  we  thought  we  had  better  take 
them  as  quickly  as  we  could  get  them,  and  we  did.  But  during  the 
time  we  were  drawing  up  the  contract  for  the  Oswego^  for  which 
we  paid  $325,000  (during  the  three  days  that  we  werie  agreeing  on 
the  contract  or  the  negotiations),  we  had  an  offer  of  $450,000  for 
the  Oswego^  an  advance  of  $125,000  in  three  days. 

Mr.  Hardy.  High  finance. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  High  finance.  And  to-day,  if  we  would  sell  her, 
I  believe  we  would  get  $500,000  for  her,  an<i  we  only  paid  $325,000 
for  her  10  days  ago. 

What  strikes  our  approval  in  the  matter  of  this  section  is  that  if 
this  bill  goes  through  we  will  want  to  come  in  and  offer  to  the  ship- 
ping board  to  take  100,000  tons  of  the  shipping  authorized  by  this 
bill  and  guarantee  to  pay  to  the  Govrenment  6  per  cent  on  it  net, 
and  we  would  like  to  get  100,000  tons  at  that  rate  and  operate  them, 
and  we  can  operate  them  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  mean  you  can  do  that  two  years  from  now 
or  three  years  from  now  after  the  war  is  over? 
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Mr.  GiBBoxET.  After  the  war  is  over.  I  am  not  figuring  on  war 
prices  at  all;  because  to  show  you  the  enormous  profits  bemg  made 
out  of  shipping  at  the  present  time  and  the  abnormal  conditions 
that  prevail,  we  sent  out  three  boats  January  18,  February  7,  and 
February  8.  and  the  freight  that  we  received  from  the  cargoes  on 
those  three  boats  yielded  us  an  average  of  170  per  cent  profit  on  the 
purchase  price  of  the  boats. 

Mr.  Bbuckner.  Where  did  they  go? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  One  of  them  went  to  Archangel  and  one  of  them 
to  Genoa,  and  they  were  loaded  with  timbers,  barbed  wire,  pig  iron, 
steel  rails,  etc. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  many  trips  have  the}'  made? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  This  is  their  first  trip. 

Mr.  Loud.  They  have  not  arrived  at  Archangel  yet? 

Mr. GiBBONET.  No;  they  will  get  in  there  next  month.  It  is  a  re- 
markable statement  to  make,  gentlemen,  but  we  paid  for  those  boats 
on  the  first  trip  out  and  have  paid  ido  per  cent  dividends  to  «the 
stockholders  who  went  in  on  them  and  we  have  earned  170  per  cent 
net. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  freights  are  being  charged  simply  because  you 
can  charge  them? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BowE.  These  are  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  If  we  can  get  through  this  bill  which  we  are  seeking 
to  pass,  of  course  you  womd  not  be  allowed  to  charge  any  such  high 
rates  as  that? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Certainly  not,  but  of  course  the  shipping  board 
would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  supply  and  demand  when 
it  fixes  the  rates. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  Oh,  no;  take  into  consideration  what  would  be  reason- 
able. 

Mr.  GiBBONET-  That  is  perfectly  reasonable,  I  think.  We  are  will- 
ing to  submit  to  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Can  you  get  insurance  to  Archangel? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr. Edmonds.  It  is  pretty  heavy? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  pretty  heavy.    I  forget  the  exact  rate. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  you  are  forced  to  charge  high  rates  then  in 
order  to  cover  heavy  insurance  charges? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  But  even  after  paying  insurance,  we  have  netted 
125  per  cent  profit  on  this  one  trip.  Now,  there  is  a  prevailing  im- 
pression that  no  ships  can  be  built  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  That  is  not  true.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Bruckner  this  morning 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  that  statement  the  other  day. 
But  I  am  up  against  this  shipping  proposition  every  day,  and  my 
company  has  bought  a  shipyard  within  the  last  two  months  at  Noank, 
Conn.,  within  135  miles  of  New  York  City.  We  are  building  there 
six  boats  at  the  present  time,  and  if  this  bill  goes  through  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  contract  with  the  Government  for  nine  boats, 
which  we  will  agree  to  complete  within  18  months,  of  5,000  tons  each. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  I  have  been  told  that  no  shipyard  will  accept  an 
order  for  delivery  in  less  than  three  years. 
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Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  will  take  an  order  to-morrow  morning  if  we 
can  get  one  for  nine  of  those  boats. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  company  is  that  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Robert  Palmer  &  Sons,  Noank,  Conn.,  which  is 
about  135  miles  from  New  York  City,  and  10  miles  from  New  London. 

Mr.  Brucelner.  A  new  concern? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No;  an  old  concern. 

Mr.  Greene.  Have  they  been  actively  engaged  in  business  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  have  not  been  actively  in  business  for  the 
last  10  years.  There  have  been  a  great  many  shipyards  that  have 
not  been  active.  But  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  build- 
ing six  boats  there.  We  took  over  those  boats  and  agreed  to  com- 
plete the  contract,  and  we  have  a  capacity  for  nine  more  boats, 
which  we  can  and  will  build  if  we  can  get  the  orders  for  them.  I 
will  say  also  that  we  have  under  option  a  shipyard  not  farther  than 
100  miles  from  Washington,  where  we  will  be  able  to  undertake  a 
contract  for  the  completion  of  10  boats,  which  we  can  build  in  two 
vears'  time.  We  intend  to  exercise  our  option  on  that  yard  if  this 
bill  goes  through,  because  we  think  there  will  be  a  demand  created 
for  9ie  building  of  ships  by  this  bill,  and  we  would  like  to  get  in 
and  build  some  of  the  ships  for  the  Government  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Burke.  In  corroboration  of  your  statement  as  to  the  activities 
in  shipping,  I  would  say  that  about  three  weeks  ago  the  Norwegian 
Government  or  a  Norwegian  firm  let  a  contract  for  the  building  of 
two  5,000-ton  merchant  ships  at  Manitowoc,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  my  State.  I  merely  cite  that  as  showing  there 
are  chances  still  existing  to  let  shipping  contracts. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  sir.  But  I  think 
there  is  so  little  real  information  about  this  whole  shipping  business 
from  practical  men  who  are  up  against  the  shipping  proposition. 
The  real  reason  we  have  not  a  merchant  marine,  gentlemen,  is  just 
one 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  for  a 
long  time.    What  is  that  one  reason?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  My  opinion  may  not  be  worth  much,  but  it  is  this, 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  financing  in  this  country  any  proposition 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Just  one  purely  of  financing? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Purely  one  of  financing,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  field  is  there? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  The  field  is  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  opportunity  for  profit  is  there? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  The  opportunity  for  profit  is  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  there  are  no  difficulties  of  legislation  in  the 
way? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  is  just  one  of  financing? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir.  All  this  poppycock  talk  about  the  La 
FoUette  bill  has  not  prevented  us  from  earning  170  per  cent  profits. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  conditions  are  now  are  abnormal. 
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Mr.  GiBBONET.  Of  course,  in  normal  conditions  such  tremendous 
profits  would  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  I  gather,  Mr.  Gibboney,  from  what  you  say, 
really  what  we  needed  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  more  than  shipping,  is  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
would  have  allowed  us  to  curb  and  control  these  outrageous  rates 
which  have  been  charged  by  shipowners? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  do  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  say,  what  we  needed  more  than  anything  else  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war  was  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  would 
have  allowed  us  to  control  these  outrageous  rates  which  the  shipping 

Eeople  have  been  charging.  If  we  had  had  that  we  would  not  have 
een  suffering  from  imposition  in  the  way  of  these  destructive  rates 
you  have  been  telling  us  about. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  There  would  not  have  been  the  demand  for  ships 
if  there  had  not  been  the  hi^h  prices  for  freight;  there  would  not 
have  been  as  much  export  freight  carried  at  a  lower  rate,  of  course, 
as  there  has  been  at  the  higher  rate. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  rates  had  been  curbed, 
then  we  would  not  have  had  the  export? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  think  there  would  not  have  been  as  much  capital 
gone  into  the  shipping  business. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  in  this  connection,  that  I  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Engineering  Magazine,  in  January,  the  title  of  which 
was  "  The  pressing  need  for  a  merchant  marine.''  I  made  the  charge 
in  that  paper — and  a  great  many  newspapers  in  New  York  threw 
conniption  fits — I  made  the  charge  in  that  article  that  one  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  Wall  Street  could  not  get  well-watered 
stock  in  that  corporation  or  else  a  plan  for  a  ship  subsidy  it  would 
not  play  the  game.  A  lot  of  newspapers  in  New  York  threw  connip- 
tion fits  about  that  statement,  but  since  I  read  the  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  on  b.ehalf  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  T  was  coming 
down  on  the  train  last  night  I  see  that  what  they  were  doing  was 
playing  for  a  ship  subsidy. 

Of  course  we  are  in  the  shipping  business,  and  if  there  are  going  to 
be  any  subsidies  paid  we  will  take  whatever  comes  our  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  your  share,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  We  want  our  share.  At  the  same  time  we  realize 
such  a  bill  has  no  chance  in  this  Congress,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
see  any  bill  go  through  which  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  building  of  more  ships ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  finance,  so  to  speak,  the  first  trans- 
continental railway  we  are  right  back  in  that  situation  to-day.  We 
need  the  Government  to  help  us  finance  and  put  on  its  feet  this  tot- 
tering industry.  In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  see  this  bill 
contain  a  provision  for  a  shipping  board  to  take  the  minority  stock 
in  a  corporation — preferred  stock,  if  you  will — under  the  supervision 
of  the  shipping  board,  and  I  should  like  further  to  see  the  shipping 
board  loan  money  on  mortgage  on  vessels  and  to  have  a  clause  in 
there  that  in  such  cases  the  Government  had  a  right  to  take  over  the 
boat  in  time  of  war  for  a  naval  auxiliary. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Do  you  think  private  capital  will  take  stock  in  this 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  In  which  corporation — ^in  my  corporation f 
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Mr.  Bruckner.  No  ;  in  this  corporation. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  Government  owning  a  majority  of  the  stock, 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Gibbonbt.  Yes;  but  it  will  have  to  be  popular  subscription. 
You  never  could  get  it  from  the  ordinary  banking  channels  in  New 
York.  Those  fellows  won't  buy;  you  will  have  to  get  it  through 
popular  subscription. 

Air.  Bruckner.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Gibboney,  that  the  American  capi- 
tal, which  is  so  anxious  to  invest  in  monej-making  enterprises,  does 
not  want  to  invest  in  the  shipping  enterprise? 

Mr.  Gibbon  ET.  It  is  a  new  busmess. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Shipping  is  new  ? 

Mr.  Gibbon  ET.  The  American  banker  is  about  the  most  conserva- 
tive man  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  It  is  the  bank;  not  necessarily  the  banker? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  It  is  purely  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  getting 
money.  If  you  can  get  the  ships,  and  if  you  can  get  the  freight  to 
carry  at  a  profit,  and  ycru  can  show  you  can  make  money,  then  it 
becomes  purely  a  question  of  finance. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  That  has  been  shown  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  the  capital  stock  of 
vour  corporation  is? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  $25,000,000? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Miine? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  do  you  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  tKe  State 
of  Maine? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  The  president  of  the  company  is  a  Maine  man. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  I  Know;  but  that  is  always  so  of  those  Maine 
corporations.  Some  oflScer  has  to  be.  You  incorporate  in  the  State 
of  Maine — ^why  do  you  not  incorporate  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  may  say,  in  that  connection,  that  our  company  is 
in  process  of  formation.  And  we  are  also  incorporating  a  company 
(so  as  to  preserve  the  name)  under  the  name  of  New  York.  You 
see,  the  scneme  we  are  working  is  prefectly  simple;  we  buy  a  boat 
for  $325,000,  and  we  organize  a  company  under  the  name  of  that 
boat  and  we  issue  a  share  of  stock  for  $100  for  every  $100  put  in 
that  boat. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  there  is  no  personal  liability  in  those  Maine 
corporations. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  they  incorporate 4hose 
companies  now. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  We  have  a  number  of  ships,  and  as  the  same  stock- 
holders have  gone  in  practically  all  of  these  boats,  we  are  ^<^'ing  to 
suggest  a  scheme  of  consolidating  all  of  those  companies  into  one 


line  for  the  purpose  of  economv. 
Mr.  RowTJ.  \  o 


ou  mean  a  holding  company? 
Mr.  Gibboney.  No;  not  by  a  holding  company  at  all,  but  to  take 
over  the  boats. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  buy  a  boat  for 
$325,000,  you  capitalize  that  for  $325,000? 

Mr.  Gibbon EY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  then  you  sell  stock  for  $325,000? 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Each  boat  is  separate? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Each  boat  has  been  separately  incorporated.  We 
have  bought  altogether  14  boats. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  And  you  have  14  different  corporations? 

Mr*  GiBBONEY.  Fourteen  different  State  corporations  with  practi- 
cally the  same  stockholders. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Are  any  of  those  corporations  formed  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  are  all  formed  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Each  company  is  going  to  take  stock  in  the  consoli- 
dated company  and  to  pay  100  per  cent  for  the  stock  which  it  sub- 
scribes? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Our  company  is  the  United  States  Steamship  C!o. 
Our  scheme  is  perfectly  simple;  it  does  not  contravene  any  trust 
laws ;  we  have  carefully  looked  into  that,  and  it  does  not  contravene 
the  Clayton  Act.  Our  plan  is  to  propose  to  the  stockholders  in  these 
various  boats  that  they  turn  in  their  stock  and  take  slock  in  the 
United  States  Steamship  Co.  for  their  boat. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  will  not  be  any  water  in  the  United  States 
Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  propose  to  have  any  water  in  the 
United  States  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Morse  is  at  the  head  of  it?  ^ 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Mr.  Morse  is  one  of  a  number  of  men  in  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  same  Mr.  Morse  was  in  steamship  companies 
along  the  coast  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  He  was. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  There  was  plenty  of  watered  stock  then,  was  there 
not? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  was  not  familiar  with  those  operations.  I  know 
there  is  no  water  now. 

In  this  connection,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  section  4,  we  think  it  is 
a  very  salutary  provision  here  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  vessels. 
The  minute  the  Government  has  500,000  tons  of  boats  it  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  leasing  them  at  all ;  and  it  could  get,  I  think,  a  net 
rental  of  6  per  cent  on  those  boats  without  any  question. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  go  into  that 
business  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  freight  rates  up? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  freight  rates  up. 
The  shipping  board  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  rates  down,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  they  are  going  to  lease  those  ships  for  as  much  as 
they  can  get  for  them,  is  it  not  going  to  keep  the  freight  rates  up? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No ;  I  think  if  the  Government  leases  the  boats  at 
6  per  cent,  and  would  increase  the  tonnage,  the  freight  rates  would 
automatically  go  down.  If  the  Government  could  put  out  to-morrow 
600,000  tons  of  ships  and  lease  them  to  individuals  ydu  would  see  the 
freight  rates  go  down  pretty  fast. 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  Who  would  lease  them — the  people  running  the  ships 
now? 

Mr.  Gibbon  ET.  The  people  running  the  ships  now ;  or  people  might 
go  into  the  business. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  And  you  thinlc  they  are  going  to  reduce  the  freight 
rates  because  they  lease  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No;  not  because  they  lease  from  the  Government, 
but  because  I  think  there  would  be  more  ships  to  carry  the  export 
trade. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  had  double  the  number  of  ships,  you  could  not} 
carry  it? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  If  we  had  500,000  tons  we  could  not  carry  all  thQ 
freight-ris  that  your  statement? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  that  is  my  statement. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  think  that  statement  is  correct.  But  if  you  had 
500,000  tons  of  boats  you  would  have  that  many  more  boats  and 
consequently  that  much  less  export  per  boat. 

Mr.  Curry.  Those  same  people  would  lease  those  ships,  those 
people  who  are,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  keeping  the  rates  up,  if 
we  had  some  ships  to  lease  from  the  Government.  Because  they 
lease  from  the  Government,  they  would  reduce  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Oh,  no;  they  would  not  do  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Curry.  Certainly  they  would  not. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  But  you  would  increase  the  number  of  ships  and 
automatically  decrease  the  rate  per  ship. 

The  Chairman.  The  provisions  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  are 
the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  bill,  that  such  a  situation  as  that 
could  not  exist  in  the  event  the  Government  operated  those  boats; 
that  is,  a  Government-controlled  corporation. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Curry.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  wanted  him  to  admit, 
but  he  would  not.  The  commission  could  also  control  the  freight 
rates  on  privately  owned  ships. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  had  that  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Some  people  want  that  section  out  of  the  bill. 
If  it  was  out  of  the  bill  they  would  have  the  Government  at  their 
mercy.  As  longr  as  that  stays  in  the  Government  could  compel  decent 
treatment  for  the  people. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  You  can  not  blame  those  people,  who  are  not  in 
business  for  their  health  in  New  York,  for  getting  all  they  can  out 
of  these  boats. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  their  appetite  is  always  keen  for  profit. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Their  appetite  is  always  keen  for  profit.  I  have 
never  seen  a  New  Yorker  yet  who  was  opposed  to  making  money. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  could  not  get  any  relief  from  the  boats  you  would 
buy.    You  could  only  get  relief  from  the  boats  you  would  build. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  If  this  bill  passed  to-morrow  you  could  get  some 
boats. 

Mr.  Loud.  How  would  that  relieve  the  situation  when  they  are 
already  in  the  traffic? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Those  boats  are  not  in  the  traffic  now. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Where  are  thev  now? 
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Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  where  those  boats  are,  be- 
cause we  want  to  get  them  ourselves,  and,  in  fact,  we  are  negotiating 
for  them  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  RoDENBURG.  An  owner  of  a  boat  who  would  not  put  the  boat 
in  the  traffic  now,  when  we  are  making  these  enormous  profits,  ought 
to  have  his  head  examined. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  You  are  sincere  in  your  statement  that  there  are 
those  boats  to  be  had  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes ;  there  is  a  limited  number.  According  to  my 
figures,  there  are  about  $2,500,000  worth  of  boats. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Will  vou  just  tell  us  in  that  connection  why,  with 
the  opportunities  you  have  described  here  this  morning,  $2,600,000 
worth  of  boats  are  idle  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  is  because  people  do  not  know  where  they  are, 
or  else  it  is  difficult  to  finance. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  the  people  who  own  the  ships  know.  Are  they 
not  aware  of  the  enormous  profits  that  are  present  just  now? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes ;  ana  they  are,  of  course,  trying  to  sell  them. 
Take  the  Erie  Railroad  boats;  why  did  not  somebody  else  get  in 
there  10  days  ago  and  buy  those  boats?  We  bought  them  only  10 
days  ago.  You  see,  a  large  number  of  those  boats  are  on  the  market 
by  reason  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  and  the  railroads  have  to  divorce 
their  connection  with  the  steamship  lines,  and  a  great  many  boats 
are  on  the  market  for  that  reason.  AH  of  those  Lake  boats  are  on  the 
market  for  that  reason,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  a  statement  the  other  day  that  a  $20,- 
000,000  corporation  had  been  formed  to  take  over  those  boats  that 
the  railroads  on  the  Lakes  were  compelled  to  give  up. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  is  all  true.  We  know  all  about  that,  sir;  and 
we  are  bidding  for  those  very  boats  ahd  bought  four  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  distinct  corporation  from  yours? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  is  a  distinct  corporation  from  ours;  that  is 
Mr.  Connor's  corporation  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  seems  to  me  an  arrangement  would  have  been 
made  to  take  those  boats  up  as  soon  as  they  got  a  chance. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  have  been  on  the  market  since  the  1st  of 
December. 

Mr.  RowE.  They  are  actually  wanted  in  commerce  on  the  Lakes? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RowE.  And  thev  are  simply  taking  them  out  of  the  commerce 
on  the  Lakes  and  putting  them  on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  (tibboney.  Mr.  Connor  contemplates  keepinsr  them  there. 

Mr.  RowE.  I  mean  yourself;  you  have  taken  them  off  the  Great 
Lakes? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir;  we  have  got  three  that  are  going  to  operate 
there.  We  bought  four  from  the  same  company  that  Mr.  Connor 
did. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  But,  Mr.  Gibboney,  that  does  not  relieve  the  situa- 
tion.   Those  same  boats  are  ensraged  in  that  traffic. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No;  that  does  not  relieve  the  situation;  there  is 
probably  a  greater  demand  on  the  Lakes  to-day  than  ever  before. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  The  only  way  to  relieve  the  situation  is  to  get  those 
boats  that  are  idle  from  the  owners  who  do  not  seem  to  have  sense 
enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when  thejr  sqp  it. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  bought  14  boats  since  the  middle  of  November, 
showing  you  that  we  can  buy  boats. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Were  all  of  those  boats  in  operation  when  you 
bought  them  ? 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  Practically  none  of  them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  were  bought  on  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No;  they  were  not  all  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Where  were  they;  on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Sticking  in  shipyards  here  and  there,  all  the  way 
from  Halifax  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Edmonds  Had  they  been  in  operation  at  all  since  the  war 
started  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Some  of  them  had  and  some  of  them  had  not.  Two 
of  them  were  English  boats,  which  we  got  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia; 
we  got  one  boat  from  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Ca 
here  in  Baltimore.  We  just  picked  them  up  wherever  we  could  find 
them. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  reason  they  were  not  in  operation  was  because 
they  were  physically  unable  to  operate  them  on  account  of  repairs 
or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  have  a  place  in 
New  York  where  you  can  assemble  your  freight;  you  have  to  have 
a  dock;  you  have  to  be  able  to  connect  with  the  man  who  wants  to 
ship  stuff.  And  just  any  fellow  down  in  Norfolk  or  up  in  Baltimore 
can  not  pick  up  a  boat  and  run  into  a  fellow  on  the  street,  you  know, 
and  get  cargo  for  his  ship.  We  own  our  own  dock  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  statements  do  not  connect  at  all,  because  you 
made  the  statement  here  that  the  demand  for  ocean  tonnage  was 
enormous. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  It  is. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  yet  here  are  these  ships  that  could  make  100 

Eer  cent  profit  on  a  single  voyage  lying  around,  and  the  men  do  not 
now  what  to  do  with  them.  If  you  are  making  that  amount,  I 
think  you  could  almost  run  into  a  man  on  the  street  and  get  cargo. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  bought  14  of  them. 

JMr.  Edmonds.  I  understand  perfectly  well  that  you  did.    ^ 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  And  they  had  been  on  the  market  for  three  months. 
And  we  will  buy  the  rest  of  them.  We  will  take  every  boat  available 
for  ocean  transportation  that  can  be  bought  to-day. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  so  will  a  great  many  people. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  making  any  headway  talking  about 
that. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  will  be  very  brief.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say  what  the  advantages  might  be  to  the  Government  for  having 
naval  auxiliaries.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  self-evident;  and  that  these 
boats  could  be  profitably  handled  there  is  not  any  doubt,  in  time  of 
peace,  in  the  merchant  marine. 
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Mr.  Loud.  The  Navy  Department  insists  they  have  no  auxiliaries 
to  spare. 

Mr.  Gibbon EY.  I  say  tbese  very  boats  could  be  taken  from  the 
marine  transportation  and  turned  into  naval  auxiliaries  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ijoud.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  ones  we  already  have. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  bought  two 
English  boats? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  How  did  they  get  iVmerican  registry? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  did  not  put  them  under  American  registry; 
we  left  them  in  the  English  registry. 

Mr-  Bruckner.  Then  they  are  not  flying  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir.  We  have  12  boats  now  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  two  under  the  English  flag.  In  that  connection,  I 
might  say  you  can  buy  an  English  boat  at  about  80  per  cent  of  what 
you  have  to  pay  for  an  American  boat  to-day.  In  other  words,  the 
additional  risk  and  other  things  are  figured  by  the  shipowners  to  be 
about  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  tha  American  registered  boat. 

As  to  tlie  prices  paid  for  these  boats,  we  paid  all  the  way  from  $25 
a  ton  up  to  $100  a  ton.  I  think  probably  $100  a  ton  is  about  the 
market  price  to-day  on  the  ocean-going  boat  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Saunders.  What  was  the  price  per  ton  before  the  war  broke 
out,  approximately? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  boat,  of  course. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understand. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  should  say  that  a  boat  to-day  selling  for  $100  a 
ton  could  be  bought  before  the  war  at  $60,  as  an  average;  mavbe 
$oO. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  that  is  all  the  advance  that  has  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  possibilities  of  profit  that  has  been  going  on 
and  are  still  going  on? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  are  going  up  every  day.  Only  recently  they 
have  been  jumping  by  leaps  and  bounds,  which  I  illustrated  in  the 
purchase  of  those  Erie  Railroad  Co.  boats.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  tonnage,  I  have  made  this  memorandum  of  boats,  and  cargoes, 
and  freights  we  are  getting.  Where  ordinarily  $8  per  ton  was  paid 
before  the  war  to  Genoa,  to-day  we  are  getting  $50  a  ton,  and  where 
ordinarfly  $12  was  paid  for  freight  to  Archangel,  to-day  we  are  get- 
ting $100  a  ton,  and  it  is  going  up  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  a  week. 

Mr.  Greene.  Who  pays  the  freight? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  The  shipper  of  the  goods,  and  he  pays  it  before 
the  boat  leaves  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Greene.  So  that  the  freight  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods 
and  the  buyer  pavs  it? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Of  course ;  at  the  other  end. 

As  I  said  before,  the  necessity  for  this  bill  is  purely  a  question  of 
finance.  You  have  to  educate  the  American  banker  and  make  him 
realize  that  there  is  a  great  field  here.  And  the  Government  has  to 
do  it  because  we  waited  for  70  years  for  them  to  get  into  the  field 
and  thev  have  not  done  it  and  never  will. 

We  should  like  to  see  put  into  this  bill,  as  I  said  before,  a  pro- 
vision that  the  Government  might  take  the  minority  stock  in  the 
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corporation — ^preferred  stock,  if  you  will — so  that  they  would  be 
sure  of  getting  their  diWdends. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  ask  you  a  busiiness  question.  You  take  a 
ship  which  the  Government  buys  for  a  million,  which  it  leases  to  you, 
we  will  say,  under  the  proposition  that  you  say  you  are  willing  to 
make — ^that  you  are  willing  to  give  the  Government  6  per  cent  on 
that. 

Mr.  Gibbon EY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Would  that  interest  of  6  per  cent  on  a  million- 
dollar  ship  provide  the  Government  not  only  with  a  profit  on  its 
money,  but  take  care  of  the  gradual  decline  in  value  of  the  ship  from 
year  to  year  to  replace  it? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.   xou  mean  a  sinking  fund? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  to  take  care  or  its  decline  in  value. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  think,  probably,  the  shipping  board  would  have 
to  work  out  some  scheme  for  laying  aside  a  sinkmg  fund,  and  either 
have  the  lessee  of  the  ship  pay  that  or  have  some  fair  adjustment 
between  the  Government  and  the  lessee. 

Mr.  Saunders.  As  a  busiliess  proposition,  6  per  cent  would  not 
do  it? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  have  to  have  in  mind,  if  you  go  into  the  busi- 
ness as  a  capitalist — if  you  go  into  the  shipping  business — such  earn- 
ings on  that  ship  as  will  not  only  give  you  a  dividend,  but  will  replace 
it;  in  other  words,  will  provide  a  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  What  percentage  do  the  shipowners  provide  for 
that? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  depends  on  the  boats.  Most  of  those  boats 
we  bought  have  been  very  old  boats:  but  if  you  started  out  with  a 
new  boat  it  would  be  an  entirely  diflFerent  proposition,  of  course. 
Then  you  would  have  to  figure  on  what  the  life  of  the  boat  would  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  will  renew  my  question.  If  you  put  your  money 
in  a  vessel  you  have  to  have  in  mind  those  considerations. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then,  having  in  mind  a  new  ship,  if  the  Govern- 
ment buys  a  new  ship  at  a  million  dollars  which  it  proposes  to  lease 
to  you,  you  say  you  are  willing  to  take  that  from  the  Government  at 
6  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  that  does  not  save  the  Government  harmless 
in  its  investment  in  that  ship.  According  to  the  accepted  rates  of  the 
business  world,  what  ought  the  Government  charge  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  You  would  have  to  figure  it  out,  to  figure  the  price 
of  the  ship  and  figure  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  ship,  and 
then  you  could  very  easily  figure  the  amount  to  be  set  aside  each  year. 

Mr.  Saunders.  1  know  we  have  to  do  all  that,  but  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at,  Mr.  Gibboney,  is  for  you  to  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
approximately,  what  that  will  be.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
in  the  record. 
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Mr.  GiBBONET.  Taking  a  6.000-ton  boat,  which  is  the  most  sensible 
boat  for  the  Government  to  ouild  under  the  bill,  because  that  is  the 
most  easily  chartered  ship,  I  should  say,  with  a  new  boat,  the  life  of 
it  ought  to  be  certainly  40  or  50  years. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Say  40  years. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes;  take  it  at  40  years.  You  can  figure  out  the 
cost  of  that  boat,  which  will  be  in  ordinary  times  probably  $75  per 
ton.    And  then  it  is  a  pure  question  of  mathematical  calculation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  figuring  that  the  Government  has  bought  it 
in  normal  times  and  paid  a  million  dollars  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  million  dollars  for  a  5,000-ton  vessel? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Say  $500,000;  that  does  not  alter  the  question  at 
all.  I  took  a  million  dollars  as  the  original  cost  of  the  vessel.  I 
do  not  care ;  say,  $500,000 ;  it  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Gibbon  EY.  It  ought  to  be  the  life  of  the  vessel  figured  out  on 
a  conservative  basis  divided  into  the  amount  the  vessel  cost.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Can  you  not  put  that  in  now — some  concrete  state- 
ment of  the  figures? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Being  a  lawyer,  I  am  not  a  very  good  mathema- 
tician. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  want  -you  to  go  into  any  exact  calcula- 
tion; I  just  want  to  know  this:  Here  is  a  $500,000  ship  that  the 
Government  has  bought  in  normal  times.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  what  the  Government  ought  to  get  from  that  ship  in  the  way  of 
returns,  to  provide  for  insurance,  profit,  and  depreciation,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  give  it. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Of  course,  my  proposition  was  6  per  cent  net ;  that 
is,  we  would  pay  the  Government  6  per  cent  net. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  would  take  care  of  the  insurance? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  would  take  care  of  the  insurance. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Over  the  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Over  the  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  give  the  Government  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiBBONEr.  Yes,  sir;  and  give  the  Government  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  presents  a  concrete  proposition. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Six  per  cent  net. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  not  figure  off  as  depreciation  3  per  cent  for 
the  first  10  years,  and  5  per  cent  thereafter,  on  a  new  ship? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  think  that  is  customary,  for  the  shipowner. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  that  is  just  what  the  judge  is  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  you  are  going  to  take  care  of  depreciation,  you 
would  have  to  pay  that  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  From  3  to  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Say,  4. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  They  usually  figure  the  first  10  years  at  very  mudi 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  you  would  have  to  pay  the  Government  10 
per  cent. 

Mr.  GiBBONEF.  Yes.  Our  proposition  is  to  give  the  Government 
6  per  cent  net  on  the  amount  of  the  investment 
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Mr.  Saunders.  And  then  you  to  take  care  of  the  insurance  t 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  We  would  take  care  of  the  insurance  and  take  care 
of  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  GiBBONET.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  gentlemen,  except 
I  read  last  night,  coming  down  on  the  train,  a  letter  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  the  committee 
here,  and  I  just  wanted  to  make  a  few  comments  on  it.  In  the  first 
place : 

The  chamber  further  submits  that  Ahierican  shipbuilding  yards  are  unable 
to  accept  orders  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  sufficient  size. 

That  is  not  true  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  have  in  mind  these  big  yards.  If  you 
will  turn  to  pa^e  41  or  the  hearings,  you  will  find  a  list  of  40  or  60 
yards  in  the  United  States  that  are  building  ships. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
largest  shipbuilding  yards  are  filled,  but  there  are  a  great  many  ship- 
building jards — I  do  not  say  there  are  a  great  many,  but  there  are 
some,  which  can  take  orders  for  ships  to-day.  I  know  I  represented 
the  Seattle  Drv  Dock  and  Construction  Co.  in  the  matter  of  closing 
a  contract  in  New  York  in  December  for  eight  boats.  That  is  a  com- 
pany that  has  built  boats  for  the  Government. 

Kow,  I  want  to  comment  on  this  statement,  and  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say : 

The  chamber  does  not  believe  that  a  subsidy  assuring  a  profit  to  owners  of 
American  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  these  gentlemen  had  their  sense  of  humor — that  it 
was  not  working — when  they  wrote  that,  because  I  read  in  the  same 
paper,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  text  of  a  bill  which  is  said  to 
be  a  bill  by  the  chamber,  introduced  by  Congressman  Bowe,  and  if 
that  does  not  provide  for  subsidies,  I  do  not  know  what  a  subsidy  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  having  figured  out  just  what  that  would  cost 
the  Government  annually. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  What  is  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  having  that  figured  out.  On  its  face  it  ap- 
propriates $100,000,  but  I  expect  it  would  take  $10,000,000  to  carry 
it  into  effect. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  It  is  just  a  pure  subsidv  figured,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  difference  in  cost  here  and  abroaa.  1  do  not  tiiink  it  would 
be  possible  to  determine  that  to  any  degree  of  accuracy.  As  to  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  boats  now  in  existence,  that  would  be  very 
difficult  to  figure  out.  That  is  a  pure  subsidy  on  operation  and  con- 
struction, and  nothing  else.  And  yet  they  say  the  chamber  does  not 
favor  subsidy. 

^  Mr.  LotJD.  You  think  a  loan  provision  in  the  law  would  be  de- 
sirable? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  do. 

Mr.  Loud.  What  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  boat? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  would  think,  as  a  safe  business  proposition,  the 
Government  ought  not  to  lend  over  a  third  or  a  half. 

Mr.  Loud.  At  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  That  could  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  shipping 
board,  as  the  shifting  price  of  the  money  changed,  or  it  could  be 
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fixed  at  the  regular  amounts  men  would  be  willing  to  pay,  between 
0  and  6  per  cent 

Mr  Ijovd.  That  would  have  to  be  determined  then  ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  venture  to  say,  if  you  put  it  in  here  at  6  per  cent, 
you  would  find  the  money  gobbled  up. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  that  be  secured  by  insurance  upon  the  boat? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir;  secured  by  full  insurance  on  the  boat, 

i'ust  as  you  would  in  the  ordinary  loan  or  mortgage  on  a  house — ^you 
lave  the  mortgagor  protect  you  in  every  way.  And  then  I  think 
most  shipbuilders  would  be  willing  to  have  a  provision  added  that 
the  Government  could  take  over  that  boat  as  a  naval  auxiliary. 

Mr.  Loud.  The  boat  to  continue,  of  course,  under  American  reg- 
istry ? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  And  just  one  more  point,  and  that  is  the  bill  ou^ht 
to  be  changed  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  boat  is  taken  over  after 
a  loan  by  the  Government.  The  private  individual  ought  to  be  safe- 
guarded. It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  provision  than  the  provision 
m  the  bill  would  be  for  the  United  States  district  court  to  determine 
in  any  particular  case,  what  was  the  fair  value  of  the  line  which 
the  Government  took  over  for  a  naval  auxiliary,  rather  than  to  leave 
it  to  the  shipping  board. 

Mr.  Loud.  If  you  had  a  shipping  board  of  five,  would  not  that  be 
competent  and  ample? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  1  do  not  think  five  would  be  any  better  than  three. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  better  oflF  as  lawyers  to  have  it  so 
into  the  courts,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  You  might  let  the  shippers  agree  upon  it,  or  let  the 
Government  and  the  lessee  agree,  and  if  they  could  not,  then  there 
should  be  some  separate  tribunal  to  pass  upon  it.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  putting  their  money  into  those  corporations,  they 
would  like  to  feel  they  are  going  to  get  their  money  back,  and  they 
would  feel  safer  if  the  United  States  district  court  would  pass  on 
this  question,  rather  than  the  board  itself.  I  know  in  the  public 
land  bill  before  the  Senate  that  there  is  such  a  provision,  that  those 
leases  may  be  taken  over  and  the  recapture  of  those  leases  is  by  the 
district  court  of  the  United  Stats.  And  I  think  most  people  would 
feel  safer  in  putting  their  money  in.  •  I  have  no  doubt  the  shipping 
board  would  treat  the  lessees  fairly ;  but  if  they  could  not  agree,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  district  court  can  more  safely 
proceed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Did  you  refer  to  the  steamer  Lansing  in  one  of  your 
boats? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  steamer  Lansing. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  that,  a  wooden  vessel  or  an  iron  vessel? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  do  not  recall  for  the  moment.  I  know  we  bought 
a  boat  by  the  name  of  Lansing^  but  I  do  not  know  what  the 
boat  was. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  know  what  her  age  is? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  No ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Can  you  furnish  that  information  and  have  it  put  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  GiBBONEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  to  this  committee  n  list 
of  all  of  these  boats  and  give  their  records — 14  of  them. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I^would  like  to  have  the  information  whether  it  is 
a  wooden  vessel,  a  steel  vessel,  or  an  iron  vessel,  and  how  old  a 
vessel  it  is. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  how  it  rates. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  will  furnish  you  a  list  of  the  whole  14. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why  it  would  be  of  interest,  but 
if  you  want  it  we  will  have  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  have  it.     I  want  the  light  shown. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  will  give  a  list  of  the  whole  14. 

Mr.  Greene.  This  gentleman  has  talked  pretty  fast,  but  he  has  not 
talked  directly,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  If  there  is  any  question  you  want  to  ask  me  I  will 
try  and  answer  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  asked  you  that  question  and  you  say  you 
can  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  ask  you  to  furnish  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  I  will  do  so  gladly. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  you  said  you  would  also  do  so  in  regard  to  the 
others. 

Mr.  Gibboney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  H.  FAHEY,  OF  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  am  engaged  also  in  business  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  am  a  newspaper  publisher. 

The  Chairman.  And  until  recently 

Mr.  Fahey.  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  My  term  has  just  expired  and  I  have  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Rhett,  of  Charleston. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  concerning 
the  referendum  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
on  the  so-called  ship  purchase  bill,  as  it  was  before  Congress  last 
year.  At  a  previous  hearing  Mr.  W.  H.  Douglas,  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  our  committee  on  merchant  marine,  appeared  and  made 
a  statement  with  reference  to  that  action  of  the  national  chamber. 
Unfortunately  I  received  no  notice  of  that  hearing  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  be  present.  I  observe  in  going  through  the  record 
of  the  hearing  that  a  few  questions  were  raised  by  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  how  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  polled  on  the  various  questions  submitted;  and  I 
would  like  to  make  an  explanation  of  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members^  of  the  committee.  In  the  first  place,  I  observe  that  ques- 
tions were  raised  as  to  how  the  constituent  organizations  in  the 
membership  of  the  national  chamber  peach  their  conclusions  on 
these  referenda.  As  to  that  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  method  of 
action  is  determined  by  the  by-laws  or  the  constitution  of  each  or- 
ganization. They  act  on  the  referenda  in  various  ways.  Some  under 
ttieir  laws  act  in  meetings  of  their  membership;  others  by  mail 
referenda  on. the  various  propositions  submitted  by  the  national 
chamber;  others  through  a  committee:  and  others  through  boards 
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of  directors,  where  the  board  has  the  power  of  acting  for  the  mem- 
berdiip.  And  so  action  was  taken  on  this  particular  referendum  by 
different  methods.  We  have  prepared  here  a  summary  of  the  action 
for  all  the  organizations  in  the  country  which  voted  on  the  subject ;  and 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  leave  it  with  members  of  the  committee 
to  look  into  in  any  way  they  see  fit. 

I  think  it  is  imnecessary  to  take  much  of  your  time  by  going  into 
the  details,  but,  in  a  few  words,  the  summary  shows,  in  connection 
with  this  referendum,  that  of  the  organizations  voting  15  determined 
their  attitude  by  a  ballot  in  open  meetings  of  the  membership  with- 
out a  previous  committee  report,  24  had  a  report  from  a  committee 
and  then  j)assed  upon  it  in  open  meetings  of  the  membership,  24 
submitted  it  to  a  mail  ballot,  71  acted  through  their  directors  or 

? governing  boards,  62  acted  through  a  governing  board  after  a  report 
rom  a  standing  committee,  8  acted  by  the  governing  board  alone, 
and  7  acted  through  the  officers  who  were  empowered  to  act. 

There  is,  as  I  say,  a  complete  summary,  which  shows  also  the 
number  of  members  in  the  organizations  in  each  case. 

As  to  this  system  of  referenda,  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen, 
that  this  particular  one  is  the  ninth  submitted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  system  has  been  adopted  in 
our  country 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Fahey  has  referred  to  incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  wait  until  he  gets  through  with  his 
verbal  statement,  and  1  presume  that  is  what  he  is  going  to  ask  to 
have  done. 

Mr.  Fahey.  That  is  for  the  determination  of  you  gentlemen;  it 
is  here  for  such  use  as  you  desire  to  make  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the 
record,  unquestionably,  as  Mr.  Eosenthal  made  such  criticisms  of 
the  acts  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Fahey.  The  only  charge  is  this,  that  Mr.  Douglas  said  that 
they  were  speaking  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Douglas;  I  was  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Douglas  was  asked  how  the  sentiment 
of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  was  obtained,  and  he  did  not 
know,  and  now  we  are  getting  the  concrete  information  as  to  how 
that  was  done.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Greene  that  the  statement  should 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail  too  much,  and  I  hope 
you  will  stop  me  at  any  point  if  you  think  I  am,  because  I  realize 
you  have  many  gentlemen  here  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  the  information  now  that  we 
could  not  get  from  Mr.  Douglas  because  he  did  not  have  it.  It  was 
no  fault  of  his. 

Mr.  Fahey.  The  plan  of  getting  the  sentiments  of  the  business  men 
of  the  country  by  this  method  on  business  questions  is  something 
that  has  been  developed  more  largely  in  our  country  in  the  last  two 
years  than  ever  before.  Similar  methods  have  been  employed  in 
European  countries,  notablv  Germanv,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
but  theirs  are  more/informal.  \ 

^  The  chambers'  plan  has  been  this:    First,  to  submit' a  given  ques- 
tion to  a  committee  chosen  as  carefully  as  possible  to  represent  the 
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different  points  of  view  of  various  sections  of  the  country ;  men  hav- 
ing information  concerning  the  subject.  That  committee  makes  its 
study  and  presents  its  report  to  the  board  of  directors.  The  board  of 
directors  may  accept  the  report  or  suggest  changes  or  suggest  further 
consideration  of  different  phases  of  it.  When  the  report  is  com- 
pleted, then  it  is,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  sent  out  as  a 
referendum  in  printed  form. 

In  the  referendum,  no  matter  what  the  report  of  the  committee 
may  be  concerning  the  question  under  discussion,  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
chamber  to  undertake  to  present  to  its  membership  both  sides  of  the 
question  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  In  this  particular  instance,  the 
merchant  marine  bill  of  last  year  was  presented  at  the  membership 
meeting  in  the  chamber  in  February,  1915.  A  large  part  of  one  day 
was  given  to  its  discussion  in  open  debate.  The  explanation  of  the 
Government  bill  was  made  by  Secretary  McAdoo  at  length,  and 
criticTsms  of  its  features  were  made  by  Senator  Burton,  following 
which  the  whole  question  was  thrown  open  to  debate  by  members 
of  the  chamber.  There  were  some  600  authorized  delegates  in  at- 
tendance at  that  time  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  meeting  was,  however,  that  there  should  not  be  hasty 
action,  and  that  an  the  organizations  of  the  country  should  have 
full  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  question,  and  it  was  ordered  sent 
to  a  referendum.  It  was  sent  in  the  form  in  which  you  see  it.  In 
addition,  however,  the  complete  argument  of  Secretary  McAdoo  and 
the  complete  argument  of  Senator  Burton  accompanied  this  docu- 
ment. 

When  a  referendum  goes  out  to  the  organizations,  each  chamber  has 
45  days  to  pass  upon  it.  In  a  great  many  instances  the  organizations 
request  additional  copies  of  the  referenda  which  we  furnish,  and 
they  are  circulated  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands  among  these 
organizations.  In  many  instances  the  referendum  will  go  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  the  merchant  marine  committee  or  a  special  committee  of 
the  organization,  which  submits  a  report  to  the  directors,  and  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  some  of  the  organizations  the  directors  are  em- 
powered by  the  by-laws  to  pass  upon  these  reports.  In  other  cases 
the  report  will  go  to  the  membership.  The  record  here  shows  how 
this  particular  referendum  was  disposed  of. 

When  these  votes  are  polled  and  brought  together  at  the  end  of 
the  45-day  period,  a  chart  is  made  showing  every  organization  of  the 
country  voting  on  each  of  these  projects.  These  charts  are  printed 
and  copies  of  them  are  available  for  the  members  of  the  committee, 
in  addition  to  recording  its  ballots  in  this  form,  any  organization 
which  wishes  to  present  any  point  at  variance  with  the  ballot  has 
a  full  opportunitv  of  incorporating  its  suggestions  in  returning  its 
vote.  So  you  will  find  on  the  last  pages  of  th"s  chart  independent 
opinions  concerning  phases  of  the  bill  expressed  by  many  of  the 
organizations. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  details  o"f  this  referendum. 
You  will  see  that  it  presents  the  report  of  our  merchant  marine  com- 
mittee and  a  minority  report,  a  summary  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  principles  involved,  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
American  registry  and  American  shipping,  also  the  ship-purchass 
bill  itself  in  full,  as  well  as  the  bill  presented  and  worked  out  hist 
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year  concerning  possible  regulation,  merely  as  an  example  of  the 
scheme  of  regulation. 

The  chamber  voted  on  certain  very  definite  things  here,  aside  from 
the  ship-purchase  bill  itself. 

First.  Do  you  favor  the  Government  undertaking  the  purchase, 
construction,  and  charter  of  vessels  for  mercantile  purposes,  together 
with  the  operation  of  such  vessels?  The  vote  was  89  in  favor  and  690 
opposed. 

Second.  Do  you  favor  ownership  of  merchant  vessels  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  with  operation  by  private  parties  under  leases,  the  vote 
being  51  in  favor  and  713  opposed. 

Third.  Do  you  favor  subsidies  from  the  Government  sufficient  to 
offset  the  dirference  in  cost  between  operation  of  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  and  operation  in  the  same  deep-sea  trades  under  for- 
eign  flags,  the  vote  being  554  in  favor  of  and  189  opposed. 

Fourth.  Do  you  favor  a  subvention  to  establish  regular  mail  and 
freight  lines  under  the  American  flag  to  countries  in  which  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States  are  important,  and  to  American 
dependencies,  the  vote  being  713  in  favor  and  52  votes  opposed. 

Concerning  the  creation  of  the  Federal  shipping  board,  the  ballot 
was  G39  votes  in  favor  and  116  opposed. 

On  the  question  of  Government  subscription  to  stock  in  a  marine- 
development  company  the  vote  was  416  m  favor  and  314  opposed. 
That  particular  one  failed  to  pass,  for  under  the  by-laws  action  must 
be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  be  binding  on  the  chamber. 

As  to  the  ocean-mail  law  of  1891,  that  it  should  be  amended,  re- 
ducing the  speed  of  ships  from  16  to  12  knots  and  by  making  the  com- 
pensation adequate  to  permit  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines 
carrying  both  mail  and  freight,  the  ballot  was  692  votes  in  favor  and 
78  votes  opposed. 

On  the  question  of  legislation  abolishing  rebates  and  providing  for 
supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal  shipping  board  the  vote  was  601 
in  favor  and  130  opposed. 

That  Federal  licenses  should  be  taken  out  by  lines,  domestic  and 
foreign,  engaged  in  shipping  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  the  vote  was  610  in  favor  and  120  opposed. 

That  referendum,  gentlemen,  in  the  detail  of  its  submission  and 
in  the  form  of  its  presentation  was  as  complete  as  it  was  possible  for 
our  board  of  directors  to  devise.  That  there  may  be  defects  in  it  we 
realize.  Almost  anything  can  be  criticized.  But' the  endeavor  of  this 
organization  has  been,  as  thoroughly  and  as  democratically  as  pos- 
sible, to  get  a  free  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country  in  every  one  of  our  States. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  Mr.  Fahey,  how  many  sub- 
sidiary organizations— that  is,  constituent  bodies — of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  voted  on  the  question? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  organizations  voted  on 
this  question. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  organizations  are  there  of  con- 
stituent bodies  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Fahey.  At  that  time  there  were  575  qualified  to  veto;  282  took 
action  upon  it  at  that  time.  At  the  present  time  the  monihershin  is 
something  o\  or  700. 
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The  Chairman.  On  the  fourth  question:  "The  committee  recom- 
mends that  there  should  be  legislation  abolishing  deferred  rebates 
and  providing  for  supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal  shipping 
board,  with  requirements  for  filing  with  the  board  schedules  of 
rates  and  all  agreements  among  over-sea  lines,"  I  believe  you  said 
the  vote  was  601  in  favor  of  the  recommendation,  and  130  opposed. 
In  this  referendum  you  submitted  the  text  of  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  to  regulate  rates.  It  refers  to  that  legislation, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Fahey.  In  general  terms,  yes;  not  specifically. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Fahey.  The  committee  did  not  set  that  forth  as  a  matter  for 
the  membership  to  pass  upon. 

The  Chairman,  But  just  the  general  proposition? 

Mr.  Fahey.  That  bill  was  an  illustration  of  the  principle.  It 
was  the  general  principle  on  which  the  chamber  voted,  and  not  on 
the  details  of  the  bill,  because  the  bill  was  not  up  for  consideration 
at  that  time. 

If  there  are  any  questions  which  members  of  the  committee  would 
like  to  ask  concerning  the  method  of  the  submission  of  this  refer- 
endum, or  polling  the  vote  on  it,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer,  so 
far  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene  suggested  that  you  make  your  refer- 
endum a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes. 

(The  referendum  and  summary  offered  by  Mr.  Fahey  will  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.) 

Beferring  to  the  chairman's  question  of  a  moment  ago,  he  spoke 
of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Douglas  concerning  this  referendum,  when 
he  was  before  the  committee,  saying  that  it  represented  the  views 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  take  it  that  must  have  been 
a  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas,  for  we  are  not 
pretending,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  claim,  that  this  action  by 
referenda  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  goes 
quite  that  far.  It  represents,  we  claim,  the  views  of  the  business 
men  of  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  they  may  be  consistent  with 
those  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  referendum  reflects  popular  senti- 
nient,  but  that  it  represents  the  views  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  we  do  not  assert. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  good-natured  challenge  on  my  part 
that  Mr.  Douglas's  idea  ivas  rather  extravagant. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  chamber  at 
present? 

Mr.  Fahey.  At  the  time  of  submitting  this  referendum  there  were 
582  organizations,  representing  something  like  200,000  business  men, 
firms,  and  corporations,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Mr.  Eedpath.  A  little  over  that;  about  250,000.  Of  course,  so 
far  as  the  individual  business  men  are  concerned,  that  would  be  in- 
creased several  times,  because  this  membership  represents  firms  and 
corporations,  while  the  individual  membership  would  be  very  much 
largrer  in  most  instances. 

Mr.  EoDENBERG.  How  do  you  apportion  the  vote  of  the  member- 
ship of  each  individual  organization  ?  According  to  the  number  of 
members? 
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Mr.  Fahey.  Yes. 

Mr.  EoDGNBERo.  I  See  some  are  given  2  and  some  3. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes;  a  minimum  of  1  and  a  maximum  of  10.  The 
largest  organizations  of  the  country  have  no  more  than  10  votes, 
while  the  smallest  organization  may  have  1  vote.  For  exainple,  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  6,000  members,  and  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  with  much  the  same,  and  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association^  the  Philadelphia  Chamber,  etc.,  they  content 
themselves  with  a  maximum  of  10  votes,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  smaller  organizations  exercise  the  larger  influence  in  proportion. 

The  significant  things,  I  believe,  about  this  particular  referendum 
ore  in  two  or  three  directions.  If  you  have  the  time  to  look  at  it  in 
the  detail,  you  will  observe  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  is 
quite  irrespective  of  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  For 
example,  on  the  matter  of  subsidies  and  subventions,  you  will  find 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  East,  voting  with  practical  unanimity  on  that  particular 
thing.  I  am  quite  frank  to  say  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
overwhelming  character  of  the  vote  in  that  direction  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  'Hadley.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  organizations 
in  the  country  are  constituent  members  of  your  association? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes.  Our  present  membership  is  a  little  more  than 
700.  In  the  entire  country  there  are  about  2,000  organizations  of  this 
type.  Our  analysis  of  the  last  couple  of  years  shows  that  there  are 
not  more  than  900  to  1,000  of  them  that  are  really  effective  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bf rnes.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
thcFe  questions  were  considered  by  the  constituent  organizations? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes;  that  is  presented  in  this  summary  here  to  which 
I  referred. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Do  you  have  any  information  in 
your  reports  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  constituent  organi- 
zations present  at  the  time  that  it  was  passed  upon  ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  In  some  cases,  yes;  but  in  the  case  of  the  membership 
meetings  I  am  not  sure  that  the  record  includes  a  statement  of  the 
membership  present.    Does  it,  Mr.  Redpath? 

Mr.  Redpath.  Not  in  all  cases;  it  does  in  a  few  cases. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  reason  I  ask  is  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  that  he  has  received  resolutions  from 
chambers  of  commerce  on  various  subjects,  and  our  inquiry  shows 
that  it  is  true,  of  these  smaller  towns  especially,  that  the  matter  has 
not  been  given  the  careful  consideration  that  it  ought  to  receive  by 
them.  Of  course,  I  know  there  are  some  very  live  organizations,  and 
then  there  are  some  dead  ones,  where  one  or  two  members  can  control 
and  express  the  opinion  of  that  organization.  What  I  want  to  Icnow 
is,  How  accurate  is  this  as  a  basis  of  the  sentiment  of  these  organiza- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  As  to  that  question,  in  the  first  place  let  me  say  I 
think  you  are  perfectly  right  as  to  conditions  that  have  existed  in 
many  instances  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  judgment, 
until  within  the  last  10  years,  when  a  very  considerable  reform  in 
conditions  began  in  this  country  our  business  organizations,  as  a 
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whole,  were  woefully  inefficient  and  their  methods  were  extremely 
unbusinesslike,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  their  consideration  of 
questions  was  just  what  you  describe.  In  the  last  10  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  tremendous  and  very  significant  reform  in 
these  organizations  all  over  the  country.  They  are  better  organized 
to-day;  they  are  giving  more  careful  consideration;  they  are  able 
to  employ  men  as  secretaries  who  have  some  intelligence  and  ability; 
and  they  are  dealing  with  these  things  in  a  very  much  different  way 
than  they  ever  have.  Moreover,  this  system  of  referenda  emanating 
from  the  national  chamber  has  had  a  most  interesting  reaction  in 
bringing  about  more  careful  consideration  than  previously.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  fair  to  say  that  these  referenda  of  the  chamber 
are  getting  really  careful  and  cautious  consideration. 

This  summary  shows  the  organizations  which  passed  upon  this 
matter  in  meeting;  those  which  previously  referred  it  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  then  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  then  to  the  meeting, 
and  the  steps  that  Were  taken  in  each  case.  You  will  find  on  investi- 
gation that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  went  about  the  thing 
very  carefully. 

]tf r.  Byrnes.  Where  is  that  information  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  We  have  just  a  few  copies,  which  I  will  leave  with  the 
committee,  summarizing  that  whole  matter.  Moreover,  it  also  takes 
each  one  of  the  cities  and  explains  how  each  voted  upon  the  matter, 
giving  a  statement  of  all  the  cities  voting  and  of  all  the  organizations 
voting,  and  showing  how  the  action  was  taken  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Are  you,  or  have  you  been,  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Fahey.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  respect.  I  have  no  business  interest 
in  shipping  business,  and  my  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  simply  that 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  interested  in  public  affairs,  who  has  heard  it 
discussed  for  a  great  many  years  by  men  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  to  the  bill  at  present  before  the  committee,  concerning  which  it 
has  been  suggested  that  I  might  express  an  opinion,  I  would  like  to 
have  it  very  clearly  understood  that  in  anything  I  may  say  about  this 
bill  I  am  in  no  sense  expressing  the  vieT^  or  the  opinions  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  for  I  have  no  authority 
to  do  that,  nor  has  anybody  else.  The  new  features  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  are  now  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  until  they  have  been  submitted  to  referenda  and  voted 
upon  no  official  of  this  chamber  has  any  right  or  authority  to  say 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
is.  However,  there  are  certain  principles  incorporated  in  this  bill 
which  were  likewise  passed  upon  m  the  referenda  of  the  chamber,  and 
concerning  those  the  view  of  the  chamber  is  reasonably  clear. 

As  to  some  of  the  new  principles,  the  annual  meeting  and  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  reached  the  conclusion  that  when 
the  bill  itself  was  a  little  further  advanced  and  it  was  reasonably 
clear  just  what  its  provisions  would  be  the  chamber  would  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  if  it  seemed  advisable.  As  to 
any  personal  views  I  hope  you  will  clearlj^  understand  that  I  am  not 
expressing  them  as  an  expert  in  the  shipping  business,  or  as  an 
expert  on  the  subject  as  a  whole,  but  merely  one  somewhat  familiar 
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with  the  discussion  of  this  thing  for  years,  and  who  has  heard  a  good 
many  views  expressed  on  it  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years. 

Referring  to  the  present  bill  as  a  whole,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
among  business  men  generally  there  can  be  no  sound  or  substantial 
objection  to  a  bill  providing  for  the  building  of  naval  auxiliaries  or 
a  naval  reserve  intended  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Indeed,  business  men  can  see  readily  that  the  Navy,  without  sufficient 
supplemental  transportation  to  take  care  of  coal  and  other  supplies, 
is  not  an  efficient  Navy,  and  they  would  hardly  expect  it  to  be  main- 
tained at  sea  for  anv  length  of  time  unless  it  was  enabled  to  get  the 
proper  supplies.  Therefore,  as  a  broad  matter  of  efficiency  in  opera- 
tion, I  am  sure  the  business  men  would  see  the  necessity  for  ample 
naval  provision. 

As  to  the  second  principle  involved  here,  if  the  Qovernment  is 
going  to  build  all  these  ships  for  that  purpose,  it  is  common  sense  to 
utilize  them  under  conditions  of  peace,  by  employing  them  in  any 
other  practical  way.  That  is  a  sound  business  proposition.  In 
general,  the  expressions  of  opinion  that  I  have  heard  among  busi- 
ness men  are  those  of  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  some  features 
of  this  bill ;  the  fear  that  they  may  be  detrimental  to  the  present 
movement  for  a  general  upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

I  believe,  as  a  result  of  the  thought  on  many  subjects  which  has 
been  animated  by  this  war,  not  only  the  business  men  of  the  country 
but  the  people  as  a  whole,  have  been  thinking  more  seriously  of  a 
merchant  marine  and  been  giving  more  attention  to  it  in  the  past  18 
months  than  they  had  in  the  previous  18  years,  and  their  views  are 
undergoing  some  change.  I  believe  that  whereas  years  ago  we  were 
interested  in  the  operation  of  a  merchant  marine  for  many  years, 
perhaps  the  last  40  or  60  we  have  been  so  absorbed  in  domestic  de- 
velopments and  have  found  such  substantial  returns  on  investments 
of  money  in  enterprises  here  at  home  that  we  have  not  thought  much 
about  the  development  abroad;  we  could  make  more  monev  at  home. 
Aside  from  that,  our  whole  foreign  trade  averaged  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  trade,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  less 
than  2  per  cent;  and  under  those  circumstances  we  were  not  think- 
ing very  much  of  foreign  trade.  Nevertheless,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  we  have  needed  to  push  foreign  trade  for  nearly  30 
years  now,  and  need  it  to-day  more  than  we  ever  have,  and  need  it 
oven  more  for  the  future.  If  we^  are  going  to  have  it  and  going  to 
maintain  it  we  must  have  a  sufficient  merchant  marine  to  carry  a 
larere  part  of  it  at  least. 

If  that  be  so,  the  fundamental  question  involved  in  this  legislation, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  limited  number  of  ships  which  may  be 
provided  on  the  basis  of  this  appropriation  is  going  to  advance  sub- 
stantially the  evolution  of  a  merchant  marine  important  enough  to 
serve  our  needs.  According  to  experienced  shipping  men,  not  more 
than  50  to  75  vessels  of  substantial  size  would  be  provided  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000,000.  And,  if  advantage  were  taken  of  the  terms 
of  the  bill  to  organize  corporations,  and  those  corporations  entered 
into  the  operation,  let  us  say,  for  example,  of  lines  to  South  America, 
it  is  more  than  likely — ^indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable — ^that  such 
corporations  would  have  to  incur  substantial  losses  for  a  consider- 
able time  before  those  lines  would  be  on  a  paying  basis.    If  that  is  a 
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fair  contention,  then  the  number  of  ships  available  for  the  $50,000,000 
would  be  still  further  reduced,  because  a  part  of  that  $50,000,000 
would  go  to  make  up  losses  in  operation. 

As  against  that  argument,  however,  the  question  is  whether  the 
extraordinary  conditions,  with  the  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  go  into  the  shipping  business  as  it  has  never  had  before,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  have  again  in  the  history  of  the  world — let  us  hope  wq 
will  never  have  the  opportunity  again  imder  similar  conditions — ^is  it 
not  sound  statesmansnip  and  good  business  to  do  everything  we  may 
i*easonably  expect  to  do  in  an  emergency  to  encourage  the  building, 
not  of  50  or  75  ships  alone,  but  of  the  2,000  or  3,000  ships  that  we  need 
for  our  trade?    And,  if  so,  how  may  we  do  that? 

Under  present  conditions,  private  enterprise,  stimulated  by  extra- 
ordinary profits,  is  going  into  the  shipping  business  pretty  rapidly  in 
this  country.  It  is  likewise  going  further  into  it  in  some  other 
countries.  It  is  paying  high  prices  for  vessels,  the  wages  are  high, 
and  evervthing  in  connection  with  the  investment  has  gone  up  tre- 
mendously in  price.  But  all  wise  business  men  know  that  is  a  tem- 
porary condition,  and  the  question  is  what  is  going  to  happen  after 
the  war  is  over.  If  we  turned  loose  to-morrow  and  built  day  and 
night,  with  all  the  shipyards  that  we  have  at  our  disposal,  great  and 
small,  in  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make 
that  the  next  two  or  three  years  could  not  begin  to  produce  the  num- 
ber of  ships  needed  here  and  that  we  ought  to  have  for  a  long  time  in 
the  future.  Therefore,  one  question  involved  is  how  to  stimulate  a 
larger  building  program  than  that,  even,  and  on  what  basis  can  we 
encourage  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  extend  its  facilities  so  as  to 
^um  out  more  ships — ^what  encouragement  may  we  oflfer  to  private 
enterprise,  at  the  same  time  the  Government  is  going  forward  on  this 

frogram,  to  provide  us  the  ships  that  we  need.  That  is  the  question 
find  being  raised  bv  business  men  generally  as  to  this  particular 
bill.  The  building  or  a  certain  number  of  ships  to  act  as  a  reserve, 
which  will  develop  the  standardization  of  types  and  promote  effi- 
ciency in  building  and  in  operation  may  prove  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion as  a  result  of  this  bill.  Moreover,  it  is  a  beginning,  and  we  need 
to  start  our  plans  for  a  real  merchant  marine  soon.  But  what  of 
the  larger  field  of  the  hundreds  of  ships  that  are  needed  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  transport  our  goods,  in  our  own  bottoms,  as  we 
should  be  able  to  do. 

So  far  as  the  National  chamber  is  concerned,  to  a  very  surprising 
extent,  irrespective  of  section  and  political  affiliations,  the  business 
men  who  voted  on  this  subject  have  expressed  the  opinion  that,  ia 
the  last  analysis,  only  some  system  of  subvention  or  subsidy  fairly 
devised,  will  finally  meet  the  difference  in  cost  of  operation  betweei^ 
ships  of  our  country  and  those  of  other  countries.  We  loiow  per- 
fectly well  under  present  conditions,  that  the  cost  of  building  oa 
the  other  side  is  probably  as  high  as  it  is  in  this  country,  ana,  in 
some  instances  higher.  And  not  only  that,  Ijut  in  a  great  many  for- 
eign ships,  the  wage  cost  to-day  is  as  high  as  on  our  ships,  and  pos- 
sibly higher  to  some  extent.  I  won't  pretend  to  say  how  far  that  is 
true,  because  I  am  not  informed.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here 
who  can  give  you  information  on  that  point.  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  to  a  certain  extent.  That  it  is  a  normal  condition,  however,  few 
would  contend;  or,  that  it  will  continue  long  after  this  war  is  over, 
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we  can  hardly  anticipate.  The  question  is,  therefore,  what  of  the 
future — ^not  the  temporary  care  of  conditions,  or  throwing  into  the 
tsea  of  a  limited  number  of  ships  that  will  help  to  stabilize  rates. 
Upon  that  point,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  extremely  Questionable  how 
far  40  or  50  ships  may  affect  the  rates  of  thousanos  of  ships,  par- 
ticularly with  tremendous  demands  on  their  resources.  In  a  few 
words,  therefore,  the  question  is  not  what  we  may  do  for  the  time 
being  in  stimulating  greater  efficiency,  in  providing  resources  for  our 
Navy,  but  beyond  that  what  may  we  do  now,  under  present  conditions, 
to  lead  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  real  American  merchant  marine,  such 
us  the  country  needs. 

As  bearing  upon  that  point,  I  believe  that  the  feature  in  this  biU 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  shipping  board,  which  will  go  into 
this  subject  and  undertake  to  look  ahead,  reporting  to  Presidents 
and  Congresses  the  effect  of  changing  conditions,  is  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  situation.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  may  be  very 
-difficult  indeed,  if  the  country  were  read  to  act  to-morrow,  to  devise 
a  system  of  subsidies  that  would  be  equitable  and  that  could  be  fairly 
adjusted;  but  that  such  a  board  can  look  ahead,  and  in  the  near 
future,  be  able  to  make  suggestions,  is  quite  probable. 

Now,  as  to  some  other  details  of  the  bill.  The  provision  for  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  criticized  by  business  men  as  being  unsound.  I 
think  there  are  reasons  which  have  not  been  advanced  generally  why 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  not 
be  on  that  board.  My  opinion  is  that  our  Cabinet  officers  are  being 
constantly  called  upon  to  act  on  just  such  things  as  this,  when  they 
have  not  the  time  to  attend  to  the  regular  business  of  their  offices. 
As  I  have  come  in  contact,  as  a  business  man,  with  Government  de- 
partments, down  here,  I  am  particularly  struck. with  the  fact  that 
Cabinet  members  are  called  upon  to  administer  big  business  enter- 
prises in  each  one  of  these  departments  without  anything  like  the 
lacilities  provided  in  private  business  to  take  care  of  such  enterprises. 
In  the  first  place,  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  you  pay  your  Cabinet 
officers  enough,  and  you  do  not  give  them  secretarial  assistance  enough 
to  sufficiently  handle  the  enormous  volume  of  business  that  has  to 
pass  over  their  desks  every  day.  To  put  further  burdens  on  them, 
ty  placing  them  on  educational  boards  and  particularly  on  operating 
boards  of  this  .sort,  prevents  their  giving  the  time  and  thought  that 
is  necessary  to  important  problems  of  this  character.-  Aside  from 
that,  no  matter  what  restrictions  there  may  be,  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the'Secretary  of  Commerce  on  this  board, 
^although  as  we  well  know  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  marine 
affairs,  because  they  come  within  their  scope,  nevertheless  there  will 
tilways  be  a  certain  atmosphere  of  suspicion  about  the  board  and  the 
fear  that  politics  will  appear.  For  myself,  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  the  board  at  three  or  even  to  increase  it  to  five,  and 
not  have  both  these  officials  serve  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  board  of  three  or  five  men, 
eliminating  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary*  of  Com- 
merce ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Eliminating  them;  yes.  If  some  means  might  be 
provided  for  securing  their  advice  and  cooperation,  I  do  not  think 
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there  would  be  any  objection.    But  that  is  wholly  unnecessary,  of 
course,  as  a  provision  or  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  -speak  of  nonpartisan  boards;  I  never  saw 
one  exactly.    This  ought  to  be  bipartisan,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Fahet.  I  think  the  bipartisan  board  better  if  the  question  of 
partisanship  can  not  be  eliminated  from  it  entirely. 

The  Chaibman.  So  far  as  possible? 

Mr.  Fahey.  So  far  as  humanly  possible.  These  boards  should  be 
'made  up  of  men  who  can  approach  this  subject  from  a  business 
standpoint  and  with  some  experience  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Broad-minaed  men. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Broad  minded;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gibboney.  While  I  recognize 
the  principle  on  which  men  are  given  in  the  public  service  lower 
salaries  than  the  same  men  would  command  in  private  life,  never- 
theless I  think  with  the  constantly  rising  salaries  in  business  in 
recent  years  and  higher  cost  of  living  of  men  in  public  office,  par- 
ticularly in  Washington,  that  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  be  a 
litttle  more  liberal  in  respect  to  salaries.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  men  to  come  down  here  and  sacrifice  life  opportunities 
at  low  salaries  when  they  can  command  ▼ery  much  more  under 
private  conditions. 

Men  are  expected  to  make  sacrifices  to  serve  the  State,  and  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  encourage,  but  the  Government  nowadays  is  often 
asking  too  much  sacrifice.  I  think  we  would  do  much  better  if 
more  liberal  salaries  were  paid  for  work  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  made  it  a  political 
board  ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Oh,  no ;  I  would  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  Cabinet  officers  would  be  any  more 
partisan  than  the  average  business  man? 

Mr.  BoDENBERG.  He  is  objecting  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
give  attention  to  it  * 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  understood  him  also  to  say  it  would  give  a  political 
aspect  to  it. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  think,  irrespective  of  what  the  facts  may  be,  that 
the  public  is  almost  sure  to  hold  that  impression.  The  Cabinet  officer 
after  all  is  a  leader  of  the  administration  in  power  and  is  interested 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  that  administration.  He  is  looked  upon 
as  a  party  leader,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  anybody  to  differentiate 
in  matters  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  holds  that  idea  as  to 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board? 

Mr.  Fahey.  There  is  only  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  that  is  a  board  very  much  larger  than  this;. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  they  do  hold  that  idea  as  to  that  one  member ,. 
do  you  think? 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  would  not  say  that ;  no. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  they  do  not  hold  it  as  to  that  one  member,  what 
reascn  do  you  think  there  would  be  for  holding  it  as  to  members 
on  this  board? 
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Mr.  Fahey.  In  this  case,  on  a  board  of  five,  two  at  the  outset 
Would  be  members  of  the  administration  of  definite  political  affilia- 
tions, and  one  more  man  of  the  same  partjr  affiliation  gives  political 
control  to  that  board  at  once.    Now,  I  am  not  pretending 

Mr.  Loud.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Board  has  none. 

.Mr.  Fahey.  They  do  not  have  what? 

^  Mr.  Ix)UD.  They  have  no  Cabinet  officer  on  it.     This  would  be 
similar  to  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  should  judge  so.  Let  me  say  as  to  that  phase  of 
the  matter  I  am  only  reflecting  views  I  have  heard  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  the  country  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  There  are  many 
who  contend  that,  if  the  Government  goes  into  this  business  through 
the  organization  of  corporations  to  operate  ships,  it  is  going  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  pressure  on  that  board  from  the  various 
ports  which  have  very  highly  developed  local  prejudices  and  jeal- 
ousies. 

(jalveston.  New  Orleans,  Jacksonville,  Seattle,  Norfolk,  Newport 
News,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,Providence,  and  Bost<m,andmostof  the 
rest  of  them  think  they  have  the  finest  harbors  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  entitled  to  all  kinds  of  opportunities  which  they  are  not 
getting  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  conditions  in 
reporting  the  statistics  of  these  ports,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  in  hot  water  frequently  because  of  port  rivalries.  There  are  many 
who  daim  that  it  is  likely  to  be  very  much  more  violent  when* the 
Government  must  say  from  what  ports  its  ships  shall  sail.  In  the 
minds  of  many  the  idea  of  eliminating  any  possibility  of  charging 
political  influences  in  the  composition  of  this  board  is  very  im- 
portant. 

The  Chairman.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Fahey :  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  were  eliminated,  there  is  to  my  mind  a  reason  why  I 
thought  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  might  logically  remain  on  the 
board,  and  that  is,  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  the  super- 
vision of  our  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  department. 
Formerly  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
Ynent.  If  he  should  be  eliminated  from  the  board,  of  course  those 
two  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service,  should  also  be  transferred  to  this  board  and  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  if  this  board 
is  created  and  goes  ahead  that  ultimately  it  will  l>e  found  logical 
and  consistent  to  transfer  those  services  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
bonrd. 

The  CHAiR3rAN.  Should  it  not  be  done  directly? 

Mr.  Fahfy.  Possibly  not 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  should  not  be  done  directly  if  you  cora- 

?>ose  this  board  of  five  members,  eliminating  the  Secretary  of  the 
favy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  the  board?     Should 
you  not  provide  then  that  they  should  take  over  these  two  bureaus? 
Mr.  Fahey.  I  think  it  is  a  much  better  organization  as  a  matter 
of  efficiency  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  that  would  be  the  proper  thing  to 
do  if  the  Secretafv  of  Commerce  is  eliminated  from  the  board. 
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Mr.  Fahby.  Yes.  In  section  4  the  board  is  authorized  to  charter, 
lease,  or  sell,  purchase,  etc.,  to  any  corporation,  firm  or  individual. 
I  wonder  of  the  committee  has  in  mind  making  some  provision 
which  would  insure  American  control  of  such  corporations,  that  the 
majority  stock  of  such  corporations  should  be  owned  by  American 
citizens  if  such  a  provision  is  to  remain  in  the  bill?  Without  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  foreign  corporations,  I  take  it,  domiciled  ill 
the  United  States — ^I  mean  foreign-owned  corporations  that  are 
here  domiciled — to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  it  be  possible  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Panama 
Steamship  Co.  to  take  over  that  part  of  the  design  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  could  not  say ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  LoTJD.  They  are  organized  and  have  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes.  At  the  end  of  section  4,  to  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment control  of  a  ship  leased  or  sold,  as  it  stands,  it  is  to  be  taken 
over  at  such  fair  market  values  to  be  determined  by  the  board  and 
approved  by  the*  President.  I  assume  generally  that  would  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  provision;  but  the  weakness  of  it  is  that  there  is 
no  power  of  appeal  upon  any  hand.  In  practice  the  board  would 
really  settle  the  price  and  will  be  quite  human  and  anxious  to  make 
as  good  a  record  as  it  can  in  its  operations.  This  opens  the  door  to 
injustice  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  turn  back  the  ships  at  a  valua- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  board  alone.  It  is  a  detail  that  it  seems 
to  me  might  be  strengthened  by  some  power  of  appeal  or  by  provid- 
ing for  a  board  of  appraisers  or  a  board  of  arbitration. 

There  is  another  sentence,  at  the  end  of  that,  that  when  ships  are 
sold  at  public  auction  the  money  received  therefrom  shall  be  covered 
back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  assume  that  that 
would  definitely  reduce  the  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  this  ship- 
ping board  and  that  that  is  the  intention  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  No;  the  chairman  notified  us  the  other  day  that  a 
committee  amendment  would  be  offered  that  this  money  would  be 
turned  back  to  the  shipping  board  for  it  to  be  used  over  again. 

Mr.  Fahey.  I  see. 

Mr.  Hadley.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Under  section  6,  near  the  bottom,  it  says — 

and  hereafter  no  vessel  rejristered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  sold  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  other  than  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Is  that  intended  to  mean  vessels  which  come  into  the  registry 
hereafter,  or  from  the  time  of  the  passap^e  of  this  bill,  and  not  that 
ships  now  under  American  registry  shall  be  sold?  It  would  seem  a 
little  doubtful  as  to  its  languar^e. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understand  from  that  section,  Mr.  Fahey,  it 
means  that  any  ship  that  is  hereafter  registered. 

Mr.  Fahey.  That  comes  into  registry  hereafter. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Any  ship  that  comes  into  registry  hereafter  could 
not  be  sold  to  foreign  parties  without  the  consent  of  the  board.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  comes  in  as  a  ship  purchased 
by  this  board,  .constructed  by  this  board,  or  anything  like  that,  that 
does  not  enter  into  it,  but  any  ship  which  comes  under  the  United 
States  registry. 
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Mr.  Fahet.  It  does  not  operate  as  to  ships  at  present  under 
American  registry? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes;  they  can  not  get  a  change  of  registry  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Fahet.  Is  that  not  a  little  bit  ambiguous? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be,  but  the  intention 
was  to  make  it  apply  to  those  under  registry  as  well  as  to  those 
which  might  hereafter  come  under  American  registry. 

Mr.  Fahet.  As  to  that,  I  have  heard  some  debate  on  it  to  the  effect 
that  if  it  is  meant  to  apply  to  ships  now  under  American  registry  it 
is  unjust.  If  it  applies  to  ships  which  may  come  under  American 
registry  later  it  might  be  considered  as  fair,  as  those  ships  hereafter 
coming  under  American  registry  would  do  so  under  notice  that  they 
must  mcur  that  possible  penalty.  But  as  to  ships  which  have  been 
placed  under  American  registry  and  are  now  under  that  registry, 
after  the  war  if  there  should  be  a  tremendous  slump  in  the  shipping 
situation  and  they  would  be  operating  at  a  los3,  that  they  mi^ht  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their  property  Would  certamly  be 
argiied  by  many  as  a  very  serious  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  that  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  foreign  Governments.  I  think  all  of 
the  principal  maritime  nations  of  the  allies  and  the  central  powers 
of  Europe  are  providing  some  form  of  degree  that  their  ships  can 
not  be  transferred  to  foreign  registry.  But  that  whole  question,  of 
course,  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  committee, 
will  be  thoroughly  considered  in  view  of  the  suggestions  you  make. 

Mr.  Fahet.  I  do  believe,  in  justice  to  the  owners  and  operators  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  as  bearing  upon  the  thing  most  needed  at  present, 
an  incentive  for  others  to  ^o  into  the  shipping  business,  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  feature,  however,  that  was  suggested  at 
that  time.  You  take  those  ships  under  foreign  flags  that  applied  for 
registry  under  the  American  flag  and  were  admitted  under  the  reg- 
istry  act  of  August,  1914,  they  have  been  such  large  gainers  by 
doing  so  it  would  look  unfair  lor  them,  just  as  soon  as  the  danger 
passes,  to  go  back  under  the  foreign  flag;  in  other  words,  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  flag  of  their  own  country  when  threatened  and  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  profits,  and  then,  just  as  soon  as  the  danger 
passes,  to  go  back  under  the  loreign  flag.  That  has  been  urged  as  a 
reason  why  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  whether  there  is  any  provision 
of  law  for  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Fahet.  I  appreciate  the  force  of  that.  Of  course,  however,  as 
business  men,  the  thing  that  stimulated  the  transfer  to  the  American 
flag  was  the  safety  and  profits  under  the  present  conditions.  They 
would  have  been  under  the  American  flag  years  ago  if  there  was  the 
same  opportunity  for  profit,  in  addition  to  safety,  and  they  will  stay 
hereafter  if  those  conditions  exist. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  German  cruisers  had  not  been  active  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  I  imagine  they  would  not  have  come  under  the 
American  flag  anyway. 

Mr.  Fahet.  Yes. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  That  provision  is  not  prohibitive,  is  it? 
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The  Chatbman.  I  suppose  the  shipping  board  would  not  require 
n  corporation  to  keep  vessels  under  the  American  flag  where  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  shipping  board  may  grant  permission  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  hope  they  would  not,  but  they  might. 

Mr.  Fahey.  They  might.  But  the  thing  that  is  of  some  impor- 
tance at  this  stage  of  the  game  is  its  etiect  upon  those  who  are 
encouraged  to  buUd  and  operate  now,  as  to  where  they  are  going 
to  be  afterwards;  because  nobody  can  put  money  into  the  shipping 
business  to-day  without  realizing  what  a  speculation  it  is,  and  with- 
out considering  what  the  results  are  going  to  be. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  other 
countries,  that  it  was  animated  largely  by  two  things:  One,  by  the 
condition  of  war  and  a  desire  to  retain  control  of  all  of  their  own 
vessels;  and,  two,  the  consideration  of  taxation  and  the  attempt  to 
remove  vessels  from  levy.  We  would  do  the  same  thing  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  of  course. 

As  to  section  8,  its  certain  operation  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  par- 
ticular phases  of  this  bill  concerning  which  business  men  are  critical ; 
and  if  the  committee  is  able  to  devise  any  way  by  which  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  competition  of  Government-owned  ships  with 
privately-owned  vessels  can  be  removed,  and  still  make  the  act  work- 
able, I  am  sure  it  would  be  regarded  with  much  greater  approval 
by  business  men. 

Section  9,  as  to  the  determination  of  rates  which  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable, I  think  that  is  a  little  at  variance  with  the  method  of  opera- 
tion of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  in  that  railroad  rates  are  filed 
by  the  carrier  and  are  then  passed  upon  by  the  commission.  I  under- 
stand that  here  it  is  contended  in  order  to  secure  the  quick  action 
necessary,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  go  through  the  steps  of 
filing  a  rate,  providing  for  a  hearing,  etc.  That  is  not  likely  to  be 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  there  is  apprehension  concerning  the  pror 
visions  here,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  modify 
the  plan  if  this  feature  of  the  bill  is  retained. 

In  the  last  part  of  section  9,  concerning  the  report  of  the  board 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  toward  tjie  end  it  says  "  to  gather 
and  report.''  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee  consider 
inserting  there  the  words  "  from  time  to  time "  to  convey  the  idea 
of  continuous  action  in  that  direction. 

Again,  as  to  the  various  details  of  the  interstate  commerce  act, 
it  is,  of  course,  frequently  urged,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  incorporate  in  any  law  blanket  legislation  including 
another  act  in  its  entiretjr,  because  it  is  rather  confusing.  I  believe 
the  committee  should  seriously  consider  whether  the  phases  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act  which  are  intended  to  apply  ought  not  to 
be  specifically  set  forth.  I  am  not  sure,  for  example,  whether  the 
bill  providing  for  the  valuation  of  railroads  is  an  amendment  to 
the  interstate  commerce  act  or  a  special  act  My  impression  is  that 
it  is  an  amendment.  If  that  be  so,  I  assume  it  would  also  be  included 
in  its  entirety  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  intended 
or  not. 
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There  are  other  features  worthy  of  incidental  discussion,  but  I 
have  already  taken  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  committee  that  I 
think  it  is  unfair  for  me  to  impose  longer.  In  general  I  believe  we 
should  not  permit  further  delay  in  taking  some  step  toward  solving 
the  merchant  marine  problem,  and  that  this  bill  has  many  promis- 
ing features.  I  see  no  reason  wliy  defects  brought  out  in  these  hear- 
ings can  not  be  cured  and  a  workable  measure  agreed  on.  It  is  at 
least  a  beginning,  and  we  need  to  begin. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  that  included  in  your  statement — what  you  re- 
ferred to  as  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  Fahey.  They  are  not  of  any  great  importance,  Mr.  Greene. 
There  are  two  things  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  while  I  have  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  in  \4ew  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Gibboney.  One  is,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morse's 
companv  paying  the  Government  6  per  cent  on  ships.  I  should  think 
if  Mr.  Morse's  company  is  making  the  extraordinary  profits  reported, 
and  there  is  any  assurance  of  their  continuance,  that  the  j)ublic  mi^ht 
be  interested  to  advance  the  money.  But  if  the  public  is  unwilling 
to  advance  the  money  to  Mr.  Morse  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  I  should 
think  it  extremely  doubtful  if  the  United  States  would  want  to  put 
its  property  in  his  control  on  a  6  per  cent  bas's. 

Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Morse's  company  is  prepared  to 
construct  nine  vessels  now.  If  the  company  is  really  prepared  to 
build  those  vessels  now,  in  view  of  the  170  per  cent  profits,  I  should 
think  they  would  be  building  them  without  waiting  for  any  action 
by  the  Government  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  RowE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  learned  that  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  is  leaving  to  go  South  on  the  2  o'clock  train, 
and  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  hear  his  statement  now. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fahey  one  or  two  questions,  if 
there  is  no  objection. 

You  stated,  Mr.  Fahey,  you  believe  that  this  shipping  board  should 
be  a  board  of  experts. 

Mr.  Fahey.  Yes ;  should  be  a  board  of  practical  business  men  and 
experts. 

Mr.  Curry.  Practical  business  men? 

Mr.  Faiipy.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  by  that,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, that  every  member  of  the  board  should  be  a  man  of  practical 
experience  in  shipping,  for  I  believe  that  business  judgment  in  the 
new  problems  to  be  dealt  with  here  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  A  good  commercial  man,  you  mean? 

Mr. Faiiey.  I  do ;  men  of  busness  experience. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  three  out  of  five. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  this  board  should  take  over  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Fatiey.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Steamboat-In- 
spection Service. 

Mr.  Curry.  Those  are  now  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  the  onlv  qualification  for  member 
ship  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  they  shall  not 
be  interested  or  stockholders  in  anv  transportation  company  under 
their  control.    It  is  assumed  that  the  President  in  naming  men  for 
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the  commission  selects  them  with  reference  to  their  fitness,  and  I 
assume  he  would  do  so  in  this  instance.  But  if  we  could  prescribe 
their  peculiar  Qualifications  in  the  bill  we  would  have  no  objection 
to  doing  that^  although  he  might  select  men  of  very  different  caliber 
notwitl^andmg. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  have  introduced  a  merchant-marine  bill,  including 
those  two  features,  that  the  commission  should  be  composed  of  five 
experts,  one  of  whom  is  to  have  practical  experience  at  sea;  two 
having  had  practical  experience  in  shipping,  as  importers  or  ex- 
porters, along  that  line;  one  to  be  a  naval  architect  and  engineer, 
and  one  to  be  learned  in  maritime  law.  I  also  provide  for  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  to  this  board,  and  instead  of  the 
Government-ownership  feature  of  the  bill  I  have  a  Government  loan. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  the  bill  or  not.  But  do  you 
think  that  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  it  would  be  improved  by  a 
board  of  experts,  and  that  board  to  have  the  absohite  control  trans- 
ferred to  them  from  those  boards  of  their  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  ship- 
ping is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Fahey.  As  to  the  latter  feature,  yes.  As  to  the  board  of 
experts,  I  think  it  would  depend  upon  what  you  set. forth  as  specifi- 
cations for  the  experts.  I  believe  that  in  these  Government  boards 
it  is  very  easy  to  carry  too  far  the  qualifications  of  the  type  of  men 
who  must  go  on  the  board.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  leave  that 
somewhat  elastic. 

As  to  this  whole  question  of  shipping  here,  I  believe  there  is  one 
phase  of  it  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  the  ship- 
ping business  is  itself  a  business  calling  for  considerable  skill  and 
we  do  not  know  too  much  about  the  shipping  business  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  Moreover,  even  in  those  countries  enjoying  a  great 
merchant  marine,  particularly  England,  with  low  rates  of  wages  and 
all  other  advantages,  there  have  been  a  great  many  failures  in  the 
shipping  business  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  business  knowledge 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Greene.  It  is  a  business  of  its  own? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  Greene.  Not  every  man  could  be  picked  up  off  of  the  streets' 
or  even  in  Congress  here,  who  would  be  fitted  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Fahey.  It  is  one  of  our  great  businesses  of  which  knowledge 
in  this  country  is  comparatively  limited  as  compared  with  our  other 
enterprises. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  we  could  not  get  that  knowledge  from  people  who 
have  had  practical  experience  at  sea,  practical  experience  in  ship- 
ping, practical  experience  as  naval  architects  and  engineers,  practical 
experience  in  the  maritime  law,  where  would  we  get  them? 

Mr.  Fahey.  Of  course  men  of  the  type  of  which  you  speak  pre- 
sumably would  have  knowledge  of  the  business.  But  my  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  make  too  strict  limitations  that 
there  shall  be  one  man  of  one  type  and  another  man  of  another ;  that 
you  thereby  tie  up  your  commissions  pretty  hard  and  do  not  always 
get  the  best  results. 
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(The  referendum  and  summary  offered  by  Mr.  Fahey  are  as  fol- 
lows:) 

THE  UPBUILDING  OF  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Refebendum  No.  9,  Chamber  of  Gommehce  of  the  United  States. 

Number  of  organizations  qualified  to  vote 675 

Number  of  organizations  voting 282 

Summary  of  organization  vote  on  referendum  No,  9, 


Organizations  acting  at  meeting  of  membership: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  acting  at  meeting  of  membership  after  having  a  oommlttee  make  a 
report: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  acting  by  submitting  questions  to  members  for  mail  ballot: 

Lopal 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  for  which  directors,  or  a  similar  governing  board,  undertook  to  act: 

Local 

Nattonal 


Total. 


Organizations  for  which  directors,  or  similar  governing  board,  undertook  to  act,  but 
only  after  receiving  report  of  a  committee: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  for  which  committee  undertook  to  act,  whether  committee  of  the  gov- 
ernloR  board,  special  committee  appointed  by  the  president,  or  a  standing  com- 
mittee: 

Ix>cal 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  for  which  the  executive  oflScers  undertook  to  act: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organizations  which  sent  out  to  membership  referendum  pamphlets  or  statements 
of  their  own  based  upon  the  national  chamber's  referendum  pamphlet: 

Local 

National 


Total. 


Organi-  ,    ICemr 
zatfons.  I     bers. 


11 
4 


15 


19 

5  ! 


11 
16 


48 

23 


71 


58 

4 


82 


5 
3 


8 


5 
8 


11 


7 
5 


12 


L804 
208 


2.010 


n.688 
L072 


24  I        12,7 


8.708 
3,330 


12.038 


28,240 
29.848 


&S.8S8 


60.383 
900 


61.283 


1.478 

7! 


2.277 


1.182 
3.96S 


8.137 


4.1. 
1.581 


8.326 


(Chambor  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ttiggs  Building,  Waablngton,  D.  C] 

JULY  9.  1015.     SPECIAL  BULLETIN. 

Heferendum  No.  9. — ^The  Upbuilding  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 

During  the  autumn  of  1914  a  special  committee  of  the  chamber  canvassed  pro- 
po5wls  made  In  recent  years  for  increasing  the  merchant  marine  under  the 
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American  flag.  A  report  of  this  committee  was  before  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  chamber,  which  was  held  in  February  and  which  devoted  more  attention 
to  the  methods  of  promoting  the  American  merchant  marine  than  to  any  other 
subject.  At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  referendum  should  be  taken 
among  the  organizations  in  the  membership  of  the  chamber. 

Accordingly  on  May  8  nine  questions  were  placed  before  the  membership  of 
the  chamber,  separated  on  two  ballots  accordingly  as  the  questions  were  based 
primarily  upon  issues  raised  by  the  report  of  the  special  committee  or  were 
added  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber.  Under  the  by-laws  of  the  cham- 
ber the  voting  closed  at  midnight  on  June  22,  when  282  organizations  had  filed 
ballots.  These  organizations  are  situated  in  39  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Paris,  France. 

In  the  balloting  each  organization  casts  as  many  votes  as  it  may  have  dele- 
gates at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber.  The  number  of  delegates  depends 
upon  the  number  of  members  in  an  organization,  but  in  no  case  falls  below  1  or 
exceeds  10. 

The  results  of  the  balloting  in  referendum  No.  9  were  as  follows : 

Ballot  No.  1. 


L  Do  Tou  favor  the  Government  imdertaVine  the  purchase,  construction, 
or  cnarter  of  vessels  for  mercantile  purposes,  together  with  the  operation 
of  such  vessels? 
IL  Do  you  favor  ownership  of  merchant  vessels  by  the  Government  but 
with  operation  by  private  parties  under  leases? 

III.  Do  you  favor  subsidies  from  the  Government  suflirient  to  offset  the 
difference  in  cost  between  operation  of  vessels  tmder  the  American  flag 
and  operation  in  ibe  same  deep-sei  trades  under  foreign  fl<iirs? 

IV.  Do  yo'i  f  Ivor  subventions  from  the  Government  t')  esta^'lish  regular  mail 
and  frei  'bt  lines  under  t^e  American  flag  to  countries  in  wMch  the  com- 
merciil  interests  of  the  United  St  tes  are  important,  and  to  American 
dependencies? 


K9  votes  in  favor. 
690  votes  opposed. 

51  votes  in  favor. 
713  votes  opposed. 
551  votes  hi  lavor. 
189  votes  opposed. 

713  votes  in  favor. 

52  votes  opposed. 


Ballot  No,  2. 


I.  The  committee  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Federal  shipping  board  to 
Investigate  and  report  to  Coneress  regarding  the  navipation  laws  and 
to  have  full  jurisdiction,  under  the  law,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
over-sea  transportation. 
n.  The  committee  n'commrnds  that  the  Govemmrnt  subscribe  to  the  entire 
stock  of  a  marine  development  company  with  a  capital  of  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars,  this  company  to  have  authority  for  sevpn  years  to' lend, 
under  supervision  of  the  Federal  shipping  brard.  upon  the  s<^curity  of 
first  mortgages  on  merchant  vessels,  tav  In^asevldpnce  of  this  indebted- 
ness bonds  which  bear  a  foir  rate  of  biterest  and  contain  provisions  for 
amorti'ation.  the  development  company  to  guarantee  the  bonds  as  to 
prinHpal  and  interest  and  sell  them  to  the  public. 

in.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  ocean-mail  law  of  1891  be  amended 
by  lowerin?  the  speed  for  flrst-class  steamers  from  twenty  to  sixteen 
knots  and  for  second-class  steamers  from  sixteen  to  twelve  knots,  and 
by  maktaig  the  compensation  adecuate  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
lines  of  steamships  carryine  both  mail  ana  frrirht. 

IV.  The  committee  recommends  that  there  should  bo  lerislation  abolishing 
deferred  rebates  and  provldin?  for  supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal 
shipping  board,  with  reauirepients  for  filing  with  the  board  schedules 
of  rates  and  all  agreements  among  over-sea  lines. 
V.  The  committee  recommends  that  Federal  licenses  should  be  taken  out 
by  lines,  domestic  and  foreign,  engaged  in  shli»ping  between  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


639  votes  in  fluvor  of  the  rec- 
ommendation. 
116  votes  opposed. 

416  votes  in  liRvor  of  the  rec- 
ommendation. 
314  votes  opposed. 


692  votes  in  fiBtvor  of  the 

recommendation. 
58  votes  opposed. 


601  votes  In  favor  of  the 

recommendation. 
130  votes  opposed. 

610  votes  in  favor  of  tha 

recommendation. 
120  votes  opposed. 


The  attitude  of  the  chamber,  under  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws,  can  be 
determined  only  if  two- thirds  of  the  votes  on  a  proposition  are  cast  one  way  or 
the  other.  Consequently  referendum  No.  9  has  defined  the  attitude  of  the 
chamber  with  respect  to  all  of  the  propositions  stated  on  ballot  No.  1  and  all 
of  the  recommendations  on  ballot  No.  2  except  the  second,  concerning  the 
organization  of  a  marine  development  company. 

Details  of  the  votes  are  tabulated  on  the  next  page.  Notes  are  added  to 
indicate  such  definite  action  ns  members  took  in  connection  with  their  votes. 
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Ballot  No.  11 
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Ballot  No.  1. 

Ballot  No.  11. 

Name  of  organization. 

I 

II 
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IV 

I 

11 
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w 

V 

• 
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Nam«  of  organization. 


BaUot  No.  1. 


New  York— Continued. 

New  York— Continued. 

(w)  Swedish  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
United  States  Brewers'  Associa- 
tion. 
United  States  Trade  Mark  Asso- 
ciation. 

(ff )  Wliolesale  Shoe  League 

Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

Niagara  Falls- 
Board  of  Trade 

Oneida— 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Owego— 

Business  Men's  Associaton 

Pouffhkeeusie— 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Rochester- 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers' Association 

Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion of  State  of  New  York 

Rome- 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Seneca  Falls- 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Syracuse— 

Chambff  of  Commerce 

Manufacturers'  Association 

Troy- 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

North  Carolina: 

AshevlUe— 

Board  of  Trade 

Marion — 

Board  of  Trade 

Raleieh— 

Chamber  of  Commerce ., 

Rocky  Mount- 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

North  DakoU: 

Bismarck— 

Commercial  Club 

Fargo — 

Commercial  Club 

Grand  Forks- 
Commercial  Club 

Jamestown- 
Commercial  Club 

Ohio: 

Akron — 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Cincinnati- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mer- 
chants' Exchange 

Refrlnrating  Machinery  Club — 

Cleveland- 
National  CkMtk,  Suit,  Skirt,  and 
Dress  Manufacturers'Association 
National  Petroleum  Association. . . 

Columbu»— 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Ohk>  State  Board  of  Commerce 

Dayton- 
Greater  Dayton  Association 

Lima- 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Portsmouth- 
Board  of  Trade 

Youngstown— 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

ZanesviUe— 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Ballot  No.  11. 


Name  of  organization. 


OrBCon: 

MarsfafiaM— 

Chamber  of  Commaroa : 

Portland—  i     I 

(x)  Chamber  of  Cotmneroe 4 

Pemisylvania: 
Aitoona— 

(y)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Beaver  Falls — 

Manufactm'ers'  Associatioo  of  Bea- 
ver County '-..[  1 

Tfle  Manufacturers'  Credit  Asso-        | 

ciation 1 

Chester- 
Board  of  Trade '  1 

Erie- 
Board  of  Commerce '...!  i 

McKeesport—  I 

(hamber  of  Commerce 1  !.. 

ICeadville—  { 

Chamber  of  Commerce •  2 

Philadetobia— 

(z)  Board ofTrade !  5 

(Zi)  Bourse ...lO 

Chamber  of  Commerce 10 

Commercial  Museum 

I^umhermen's  Exchange 

Morocco  Manufacturers'  Vational        . 

Association ' 

National  Association  of  Hosiery  ' 
and  Underwear  Manufactnrers.. 
National  Manufacturers  of  Soda 

Water  Flavors 

National   \\liolesale   Dry   Goods 

Association 

Pittsburgh—  [ 
American  Face  Brick  As90ciati«m. . 
American  Warehousemen's  Asso- 
ciation   

Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Pamt,  Oil,  and  Vamtsh  i 

Association , 

National  Pipe  and  Supplies  Asso-  \ 

ciation " 

Oakland  Board  of  Trade 

Readinir— 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sharon- 
Civic  Association 

Wflkes-Barre— 

(aa;  Chamber  of  Commerce 

York- 

(^hamber  of  Commerce 

Manufacturers'  Association 

Philippine  Island.s: 
Manila- 
Merchants'  Association 

Porto  Rico: 
San  Juan— 

Camara  Insular  de  Comercio 

South  Carolina: 
Charleston— 

( bb )  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Yorkville— 

Hard  Yam  Spinners'  Associatioo.. 
South  Dakota: 
Aberdeen- 

Commercial  Club 

Yankton— 

Commercial  Association i 

Tennessee:  ' 

Chattanooga—  i 
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Ballot  No.  I. 

BaUot  No 

11 

N««.„fo««>l«ti« 

1    1  n  1  ni  1  IV 

I 

V 

s 

i        s 

1 

i 

1 

i 

■ 

1 

8 

, 

8 

a 

3 

1 

3 

... 

1 

s  ... 

SoulbMn  Bard  wood  Trafflc  Ano- 

, 

''"^SI^-^.^.^^.A^U. 

- 

Salt  lAke  City— 

■ 

1 

VmnoQl: 

1 
..-2 

...|  1 
j 

z 

Newport  News- 

« 

1 

3 

2 

i 

Raulak*- 

nashhiEbHi: 

^\dd)  Now  Smttl*  CbunlMr  ofCom- 

... 
8 

1 

S 
2 

'*'&r,„.,c<™„ 

Kalnnont— 

""ra^  °  "°™ 

« 

Muiitowoc— 

■ 

^ 

B 

; 

...u 

...  s 

Merchants    and    UuiutocturMa' 

■-:' 

FortWaahtogton- 

1 

' 

' 

"'SX^ 

Ptrb— 

(«)  American  Chamber  ol  Corn- 

a 

(a)  The  Fresno  Ghember  of  Commerce  states  that  It  will  favor  the  first  two 
I-ropositlona  of  ballot  number  one  If  no  other  metbocis  of  overcoming  existing 
conditions  can  be  found. 

(6)  The  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  Indicntes  thnt  Its  bonrd  of  directors 
unanimously  voted  In  favor  of  the  first  proposition  on  ballot  numher  one  on 
condition  that  Government  ownership  should  be  temporary  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  dispose  nf  the  vpsspis  when  the  present  emergency  has 
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(c)  The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  like  to  divide  the  first 
recommendation  on  the  second  ballot,  voting  In  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
shipping  board  to  Investigate  and  report  to  Congress,  but  against  such  a  board 
having  full  jurisdiction  over  matters  pertaining  to  oversea  transportation.  It 
would  also  prefer  to  divide  the  fourth  question  of  the  second  ballot,  and  votf 
In  favor  of  abolition  of  deferred  rehates,  but  against  supervision  of  rates  by 
the  shipping  board. 

(d)  The  Savannah  Board  of  Trade,  in  voting  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  recom- 
mendations of  the  second  ballot,  expresses  a  belief  that  it  is  not  feasible  to 
regulate  ocean  freight  rates,  especially  in  connection  with  steamers  of  foreign 
countries. 

(e)  The  Chicago  Industrial  Club  qualifies  its  vote  upon  the  third  recom- 
mendation of  the  second  ballot  by  saying  that  it  believes  steamers  In  passenger 
and  mall  service  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina should  make  more  than  sixteen  knots  and  should  receive  unusual 
compensation  for  the  increased  cost  attendant  upon  high  speed. 

(/)  The  National  Association  of  Tanners  found  that  Its  members  were 
divided  regarding  the  second  recommendation  of  the  second  ballot,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  marine  development  company,  and  suggests  that  on  this  proposal  the 
Federal  Shipping  Board,  if  created,  be  asked  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

(g)  The  Freeport  Chamber  of  Commerce  qualifies  Its  vote  on  the  first  rec- 
ommendation of  the  second  ballot  by  saying  that  it  would  prefer  to  see  the 
iluties  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  shipping  board  performed  by  some  existing 
agency  of  the  Government. 

(h)  The  Illinois  Commercial  Federation  indicates  that  it  might  be  In  favor 
of  the  first  proposition  on  the  first  ballot  In  case  private  capital  falls  to  provide 
shipping. 

(t)  The  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce  qualifies  Its  vote  on  the  third 
proposition  of  the  first  ballot  with  a  statement  that  It  favors  subsidies  only  if 
the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  changed,  or  some  other 
way  be  found  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

(/)  The  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  qualifies  Its  vote  on  the  third  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  ballot  in  the  same  way  as  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce. 

(fc)  The  Baltimore  Merchant.*^  and  Manufacturers'  As.<MX*lation,  with  reference 
to  the  fourth  proposition  in  the  first  ballot,  says  that  it  favors  subsidies  if  the 
amount  paid  is  proportioned  to  the  service  rendered,  since  it  thinks  a  mail 
service  which  is  not  fast  is  useless.  With  reference  to  the  fourth  question  of 
the  second  ballot,  it  favors  abolition  of  deferred  rebates,  but  says  that  because 
of  other  provisions  incorporated  it  cannot  act  upon  the  recommendation  as  a 
whole. 

il)  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  votes  in  favor  of  the  third  proposition 
on  the  first  ballot  on  condilion  that  any  system  of  subsidies  adopted  is  made 
subject  to  such  reasonable  regulation,  supervision,  and  limitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  as  will  prevent  its  abuse.  In  voting  on  the  first  recommen- 
dation of  the  second  ballot,  the  Boston  chamber  records  its  belief  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  shipping  board  should  be  carefully  define<l  and  that  the  navi- 
gation laws  and  regulations,  so  far  as  they  unnecessarily  increase  the  cost  of 
operating  American  vessels  as  against  foreign  vessels,  should  be  promptlj- 
revised  and  modernized. 

(m)  The  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  voting  in  favor  of  the  third 
and  fourth  propositions  of  the  first  ballot,  says  that  these  votes  are  condltionetl 
upon  an  Investigation  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
second  ballot,  disclosing  that  it  Is  impracticable  so  to  modify  the  navigation  laws 
as  to  place  American  ships  on  a  competing  basis  with  foreign  vessels. 

(o)  The  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted  against  Governaient 
ownership  and  operation  even  though  the  political  parties  oppose  subsidies. 

(p)  The  Auburn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  voting  against  the  third  recora- 
mendation  on  the  second  ballot,  states  that  it  does  not  oppose  any  necessary 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  subvention  to  vessels  of  the  second,  third,  an<l 
fourth  classes. 

iq)  The  American  Exporters  and  Importers'  Association,  in  voting  upon  the 
iirst  reconunendation  on  the  second  ballot,  indicates  that  it  believes  the  shipping 
board  should  have  jurisdiction  only  to  investigate  and  report  to  Oongreas  re- 
garding the  navigation  laws,  and  that  it  has  not  come  to  a  conclusion  whether 
or  not  the  board  should  have  full  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  over- 
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sea  transportation.  With  respect  to  the  fourth  recommendation  on  the  second 
ballot  the  association  believes  there  should  be  abolition  of  deferred  rebates,  but 
is  divided  regarding  supervision  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

(r)  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  qualifies  its  votes  upon  six 
different  questions.  Its  vote  upon  the  third  and  fourth  propositions  on  the  first 
ballot  it  conditions  upon  provision  being  made  for  a  Federal  board  of  super- 
vision, as  proposed  in  the  first  reconunendation  on  the  second  ballot.  The  asso- 
ciation votes  in  favor  of  the  second  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot  upon 
the  condition  that  the  creation  of  a  marine  development  company  does  not  delay 
or  obscure  action  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  aid  as  advocated  by  its  votes  upon 
the  first  ballot,  in  favor  of  the  third  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot  with 
a  resjervation  to  the  effect  that  the  speed  of  mail  steamers  on  routes  to  Europe 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  in  opposition  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  recommenda- 
tions on  the  second  ballot^for  the  reason  that  they  involve  matters  of  detail 
which  should  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  shipping  board. 

(s)  The  National  Association  of  (Jlue  an<l  CJelatln  Manufacturers  Is  in  favor 
of  a  shipping  board  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  regarding  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  as  proposed  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  recommendation  on  the  second 
ballot,  but  is  not  in  favor  of  having  this  board  exercise  full  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  over-sea  transportation. 

it)  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  explains,  In  connection  with 
its  votes  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  recommendations  on  the  sec*ond  ballot,  that  it 
believes  no  special  board  Is  neede<l  to  carry  out  projierly  the  provisions  involved, 
as  they  are  questions  coming  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Dei)artnient  of  Com- 
merce or  other  governmental  departments, 

(ii)  The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Is  In  favor  of  reiluctlon  of  speed,  as 
outlined  in  the  third  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot,  but  makes  no  recom- 
mendation as  to  compensation.  With  respect  to  the  fourth  recommendation  on 
the  same  ballot,  it  is  in  favor  of  having  all  agreements  among  over-sea  lines  filed 
with  a  shipping  board,  if  createtl,  advocates  authority  for  such  a  board  to 
investigate  complaints  of  shippers,  and  Is  In  favor  of  legislation  abolishing 
deferred  rebates. 

(r)  The  Rubber  Club  of  America  is  in  favor  of  the  third  question  on  the  first 
ballot  only  if  a  system  of  subventions  for  mail  and  freight  lines  fails. . 

(tt?)  The  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  states,  with  regard  to  the  third 
recommendation  on  the  second  ballot,  that  it  favors  reduction  of  speed  as  out- 
lined but  makes  no  recommendation  as  to  compensation.  In  regard  to  the  fourth 
recommendation  on  the  same  ballot,  the  Swedish  chamber  favors  the  filing  of  all 
agreements  among  over-sea  lines  with  a  shipping  board,  if  createil,  advocates 
authority  for  such  a  board  to  investigate  complaints  of  shippers,  and  favors 
legislation  abolishing  deferred  rebates. 

(x)  The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  casts  its  vote  upon  the  third  question 
on  the  first  ballot  with  a  qualification  that  the  rate  on  the  movement  of  a  foreign 
product  to  an  American  port  through  the  operation  of  this  subsidy  should  not 
be  made  less  than  the  rate  on  a  competitive  American  product  from  one  Ameri- 
can port  to  the  one  reached  by  such  foreign  rate.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
Portland  chamber  says  that  no  subsidy  should  be  paid  on  a  line  operating  be- 
tween British  Columbia  and  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  further  increasing  the  advantage  of  British  Columbia  millmen  in  taking 
the  American  market  for  lumber.  In  voting  upon  the  first  recommendation  on 
the  second  ballot  the  Portland  chamber  says  the  shipping  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  a  shipowner,  a  licensed  shipmaster,  a  licensed  marine  engineer,  an 
unlicensed  practical  seaman,  a  marine  underwriter,  an  exporting  merchant,  a 
merchant  who  ships  coastwise  or  on  interior  waters,  a  former  American  consular 
ofl!icial,  a  shipbuilder,  an  attorney  with  admiralty  practice,  an  official  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  a  Member  of  Congress. 

ip)  The  Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce  votes  In  favor  of  the  first  question 
on  the  second  ballot,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  shipping  board 
l-s  to  be  compose<l  of  persons  of  recognlze<l  ability  and  experience  In  marine 
transportation. 

iz)  The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  indicates  that  it  would  vote  in  favor 
of  the  creation  of  a  shipping  board  with  duties  only  to  Investigate  and  report 
to  Congress  regarding  the  navigation  laws. 

(oa)  The  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of  Commerce  expresses  approval  of  owner- 
ship of  merchant  vessels  by  the  Government,  but  with  operation  by  private 
parties  under  leases,  if  the  second  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot  should 
not  be  adopted. 
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(bb)  The  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce  explains  that  in  voting  on  the 
second  question  of  tlie  first  ballot  it  advocates  Government  ownership,  with 
private  operation,  only  to  the  extent  of  the  need  of  the  Navy  for  auxiliaries. 

(cc)  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Roanoke  votes  in  favor  of  the  third 
question  on  the  first  ballot  if  the  purchase  and  operation  of  vessels  by  Ameri- 
cans should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  are  purchase  and  operation  in  for- 
eign countries. 

(dd)  The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  votes  in  favor  of  the  third  ques- 
tion on  the  first  ballot,  with  the  proviso  that  it  votes  In  this  way  only  if  no 
better  means  can  be  put  Into  effect  for  building  up  the  merchant  marine.  The 
Seattle  chamber  believes  that  American  shipping  would  be  rehabilitated  with- 
out other  material  assistance  if  the  navigation  laws  were  revised  so  as  to  per- 
mit American  vessels  to  operate  under  the  same  general  regulations  as  vessels 
of  other  countries.  Although  voting  in  favor  of  tfie  fir^t  recommendation  on 
the  second  ballot,  the  Seattle  chamber  indicates  reluctance  to  have  an  addi- 
tional commission  created,  and  casts  its  vote  with  the  understanding  that  the 
shipping  board  is  to  be  composetl  of  men  of  recognis&ed  ability.  In  voting  upon 
the  second  recommendation  on  the  second  ballot  this  organization  wishes  Its 
preference  stated  for  direct  Government  aid  rather  than  Indirect  aid  through  a 
development  company. 

(ec)  The  American  Chamber  of.  Commerce  in  Paris,  in  connection  with  its 
vote  on  the  second  question  on  the  first  ballot,  states  that  In  view  of  the  urgent 
need  of  merchant  ships  It  would  favor  Government  ownership,  with  private 
operation,  in  case  private  enterprise  can  not  be  sufficiently  interested  to  acquire 
vessels  promptly.  With  regard  to  the  second  recomendation  on  the  second 
ballot  the  Paris  chamber  urges  that  members  of  the  shipping  board  should  all 
be  men  of  large  business  experience  and  that  several  of  the  members  should  have 
expert  knowledge  of  the  shipping  trade.  The  capital  of  the  Marine  Develop- 
ment Co.,  In  the  opinion  of  this  organization,  should  be  larger  than  $30,000,000, 
that  the  purposes  in  view  might  be  better  accomplished.  The  speied  of  mall 
steamers  in  service  on  routes  to  Europe  the  Paris  chamber  believes  should 
not  be  reduced  from  20  knots ;  iX  thinks  that  under  the  ocean-mail  law  of  1891 
there  should  be  three  classes  instead  of  four — a  class  with  speed  of  20  knots 
or  more,  to  meet  the  requirements  on  routes  to  Europe;  a  second  class  with 
minimum  speed  of  16  knots;  and  a  third  class  with  a  minimum  of  12  knots. 
With  particular  emphasis  the  Paris  chamber  expresses  Its  belief  that  competi- 
tion with  ships  of  other  countries  can  not  be  successful  until  the  American 
navigation  laws  are  revised  and  until  American  ships  conform  to  the  inter- 
national standards  of  tonnage  and  measurement. 

iff)  The  Wholesale  Shoe  league  votes  in  favor  of  the  first  part  of  the  first 
recommendation  on  the  second  ballot,  believing  there  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  the  shipping  board  could  have  control  of  over-sea  transportation. 

(gg)  The  Philadelphia  Bourse,  in  voting  upon  the  second  question  on  the  first 
ballot,  says  it  sees  no  objection  to  the  lease  of  Government-owned  ships  for 
use  in  merchant  service,  provided  such  ships  are  especially  built  and  adapted 
for  use  as  Government  auxiliaries,  to  wit,  colliers,  transports,  and  vessels  of 
such  type.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  bourse  that  the  Government  should  own  a 
large  number  of  such  vessels  and  that  ships  are  better  cared  for  and  In  better 
shape  for  Immediate  use  If  kepi  In  operation  and  good  condition  than  If  laid 
up  in  ordinary.  Regarding  the  third  question  on  the  first  ballot  this  organiza- 
tion says  subsidies  should  cover  not  only  difference  In  cost  of  operation 
but  difference  in  prime  cost  of  construction  and  consequent  increased  cost  of 
annual  depreciation  and  insurance.  In  op|>osing  the  creation  of  a  shipping  t>oard 
the  bourse  says  that  the  handicaps  against  vessels  operated  under  the  American 
flag  are  well  known  and  have  been  reported  by  several  commissions.  Conse- 
quently, It  believes  a  shipping  board  Is  unnecessary  for  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion, and  that  such  a  board  could  not,  without  extreme  danger,  have  full  juris- 
diction in  all  matters  pertaining  to  over-sea  transportation. 

ORGANIZATIONS  NOT  TILING  BALLOTS  BUT  RECORDING  OPINIONS. 

The  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  acted  upon  the  referendum  by  express- 
ing Its  disapproval  of  the  ship-purchase  bill  which  was  before  the  last  Congress 
and  by  urging  that  the  Government  at  once  remove  all  restrictions  at  present 
imposed  upon  persons  who  would  invest  capital  In  shipping,  giving  to  Americans 
the  same  freedom  as  citizens  of  other  countries  receive  from  their  Governments. 
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The  Charleston  Cotton  Exchange,  by  its  board  of  directors,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  t^  effect  that  conditions  make  this  an  inopportune  time  at  which  to 
express  an  opinion  regarding  the  questions  submitted  in  the  referendum. 

The  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  resolutions  in  which  it 
declined  to  vote  on  this  referendum  for  the  reason  that  It  believes  the  method 
by  which  the  Government  should  assist  in  promoting  an  efficient  commercial 
marine  is  relatively  of  little  consequence  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for 
sufficient  vessels  to  carry  American  commerce.  It  urges  everyone  to  subordi- 
nate individual  views  regarding  methods  in  order  that  all  may  unite  upon  a 
common  plan. 

BAXLOTS  BECEIVED  TOO  LATE. 

The  ballots  of  10  organizations  were  received  too  late  to  be  counted.  The 
organizations  represented  by  these  ballots  are  as  follows : 

The  Association  of  American  Cement  Manufacturers,  entitled  to  one  vote, 
indicates  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  first  and  second  propositions  on  the  first 
ballot  and  in  favor  of  all  the  other  questions  on  both  ballots. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Commercial  Club,  Indiana,  entitled  to  four  votes,  indicated 
that  it  would  vote  in  favor  of  the  first  proposition  of  the  first  ballot  and  all  the 
questions  on  the  second  ballot,  not  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  other  questions. 

The  Great  Falls  Commercial  Club,  Montana,  entitled  to  one  vote,  indicated 
that  it  opposes  the  first  two  propositions  on  the  first  ballot  and  would  vote  in 
favor  of  all  the  other  questions  on  both  ballots. 

The  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Florida,  which  is  entitled  to  five 
votes,  forwarded  its  vote  upon  the  second  ballot  too  late  for  official  record. 
It  indicated  that  with  reference  to  the  second  ballot  it  would  express  an  opinion 
only  upon  the  first  recommendation,  voting  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Longmont  Commercial  Association,  Colorado,  entitled  to  one  vote,  indi- 
cated it  would  vote  against  the  first  and  second  propositins  on  the  first  ballot 
and  the  second  question  on  the  second  ballot,  and  in  favor  of  the  other  ques- 
tions on  both  ballots. 

The  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers,  entitled  to  one  vote,  indi- 
cated it  would  vote  against  the  first  two  propositions  of  the  first  ballot  and 
in  favor  of  all  the  other  questions  on  both  ballots. 

The  New  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indiana,  entitled  to  one  vote,  indi- 
cated that  it  opposes  the  first  two  propositions  on  the  first  ballot  and  would 
vote  in  favor  of  all  the  other  questions  on  both  ballots. 

The  United  States  Potters'  Association,  entitled  to  one  vote,  indicated  it 
would  vote  against  the  first  three  propositions  on  the  first  ballot  and  in  favor 
of  all  the  other  propositions  on  both  ballots. 

The  Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York,  entitled  to  four  votes,  indicated 
it  would  vote  in  favor  of  all  hve  recommendations  on  the  second  ballot. 

The  Yakima  Commercial  Club,  Washington,  entitled  to  three  votes,  indicated 
that  it  opposes  the  third  proposition  on  the  first  ballot  and  the  second  recom- 
mendation on  the  second  ballot,  being  in  favor  of  all  of  the  other  questions  on 
both  ballots. 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Oeneral  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  IBYINO  T.  BtTSH,  OF  HEW  YOBK,  FBESIDENT 

OF  THE  BUSH  TEBMINAL  CO. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  would  merely  like  to  say,  in  introducing  Mr.  Strauss, 
that  in  presenting  the  views  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce we  have  divided  our  presentation  into  four  parts.  Mr.  Frank* 
lin  is  to  speak  from  the  general  steamship  standpoint,  and  we  have 
several  shippers  here  to  speak  from  the  shipping  standpoint.  Then 
we  have  one  gentleman  who  is  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
coastwise  laws.  Mr.  Strauss  is  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
bankers  of  New  York,  who  would  be  interested  in  distributing  the 
securities  and  selling  the  securities  of  the  steamship  companies. 

It  has  been  stated  nere,  and  it  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many,  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  reestablishing  the  American 
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merchant  marine  is  the  financial  problem,  the  attitude  of  the  invest- 
ing public,  and  the  attitude  of  the  bankers  who  distribi^te  these 
securities  to  the  investing  public.  And  that  is  very  important. 
Mr.  Strauss  is,  imfortunately,  leaving  for  Cuba  a  few  minutes  after 
2  o'clock.  He  has  booked  his  reservations  through,  and  I  ask  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement  before  he  goes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  AIBEBT  STBATTSS,  OF  NEW  TOBK,  MEMBEB 
OF  THE  FIBM  OF  JOHN  W.  SEUOMAN  &  CO.,  BANEEBS,  NO.  1 
WILLIAM  STBEET,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  only 
one  point  I  want  to  refer  to.  Mr.  Gibboney  referred  to  the  profits 
that  the  New  York  bankers  insisted  on  making.  He  did  not  dwell 
very  much  on  the  profits  the  shipping  people  were  making  at  the 
present  time.    I  onlv  make  that  observation  in  passing. 

So  far  as  the  bankers  who  distribute  the  securities  are  concerned, 
they  are  willing  to  distribute  at  a  moderate  profit  any  securitv  their 
judgment  approves  as  sound.  They  have  to  do  that  with  deference 
to  the  safety  of  the  public  to  whom  they  appeal  and  to  protect  their 
own  reputations,  and  under  those  circumstances  they  maKe  mistakes. 
But  they  are  willing  to  distribute  any  securities  that  appeal  to  them 
as  souna,  providing  they  can  find  the  people  to  buy  them.  A  security, 
no  matter  how  sound,  if  they  can  not  find  the  people  to  buy  it,  does 
not  interest  them,  because  they  can  not  afford  to  tie  up  any  capital 
in  dead  securities.  Their  activities  would  be  very  limited  if  their 
operations  were  limited  to  securities  of  that  character. 

We  have  had  almost  no  experience  in  this  country  in  shipping 
securities,  except  perhaps  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Certainly  in  rJ'ew 
York  we  have  not  had  any  experience.  England,  I  believe,  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  shipping  securities.  So  that  shipping 
securities  here,  even  if  the  bankers  become  convinced  of  their  saiety, 
must  still  be  a  subject  of  gamble  and  education  of  the  investor.  The 
only  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  I  believe  competition  with 
Government  operation  is  going  to  be  fatal  to  any  distribution  of 
securities.  I  do  not  believe  the  investor  will  buy  a  security  which 
will  be  in  competition  with  Government  operation  of  vessels,  having 
behind  them  the  taxing  power. 

And  there  is  one  other  point  in  your  bill,  at  least  one  other — ^the 
question  of  the  provision  requiring  the  approval  of  the  shipping: 
board  to  permit  the  transfer  of  a  vessel  now  under  the  American  flag 
to  a  foreign  fla^.  That  might  conceivably  so  limit  the  market  that 
the  person  who  loaned  money  on  the  ship  could  not  sell  it.  If  Amer- 
ican operation  should  become  unprofitable  in  the  future,  and  if  the 
mortgagee  of  a  vessel  is  to  be  limited  to  the  American  operation  to 
look  to  those  people  for  his  market  in  case  he  has  to  sell  out  his 
security,  it  would  very  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  security  that 
underlies  his  loan.  And  I  believe  that  provision  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  development  of  any  market  for  shipping  securities  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  condition  of  affairs  would  be  brought  about 
where  the  investor  would  be  convinced  that  shipping  under  the 
Amerigan  flag  can  be  made  permanently  profitably,  I  believe  those 
same  motives  that  Mr.  Gibboney  refereed  to;  that  is,  the  desire  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  investment  will  make  it  possible  to  find  all  the 
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money  that  is  needed.  The  essence  there  is  that  the  public  and  the 
bankers  must  be  convinced  that  ship  operating  can  be  made  perma- 
nently profitable.  And  I  believe  that  ship  operating  can  be  made 
permanently  profitable  and  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction will  DC  only  a  temporary  matter.  I  believe  the  reason  that 
our  construction  cost  here  has  been  higher  than  abroad  has  been  that 
we  have  not  had  the  volume  and  the  yards  have  not  been  able  to  spe- 
cialize ;  and  if  legislation  can  be  devised  and  put  through  which  will 
make  the  operation  profitable,  affording  for  a  time  assistance  in  con- 
struction, I  believe  the  necessity  for  permanent  assistance  in  con- 
struction will  vanish. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  demand  now  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vesting public  for  securities  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  do  not  hear  it  or  see  it.  If  we  undertook  to  sell  * 
that  kind  of  security  we  would  be  met  in  the  first  place  with  the 
absolute  ignorance  of  most  people  in  regard  to  it.  We  would  meet 
their  apprehension  as  to  the  outcome.  And  if  there  were  any  active 
discussion,  as  there  is  now,  on  the  question  of  Government  ownership 
and  Government  operation,  I  think  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try 
to  convince  people  they  would  be  safe  in  putting  their  money  into 
securities  where  the  Government  itself  as  an  operator,  with  the  tax- 
ing power  behind  it,  was  to  be  a  competitor. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  under  this 
billit  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  operate  ships  in  com- 
petition with  privately  owned  ships  in  any  trade  where  our  foreign 
commerce  is  served,  would  that  still  operate  to  intimidate  the  in- 
vestors? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  menace  of  that  competition 
would  always  be  present. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  view,  then,  that  we  should  do  nothing, 
but  should  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  for  what  may  happen 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  the  bill  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  has  had  prepared  and  that  they  are  presenting  here 
would  meet  the  situation.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  we  can  do 
now,  immediately,  will  relieve  the  present  situation.  But  there  are 
other  men  here  more  competent  to  speak  on  that  feature  than  I  am. 
All  of  the  shipyards  are  apparently  busy,  and  the  commercial  motive, 
the  motive  to  make  a  profit,  is  present  for  any  man  who  can  get 
anything  at  all  that  will  float  and  may  be  moved  on  the  water; 
but  in  the  long  run  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  something  to  make  the 
operation  under  the  American  flag  possible.  So  long  as  we  have  a 
protective  tariff  with  protection  of  wages — and  the  wages  paid  at 
sea  will  have  to  compare  with  the  wages  paid  on  shore — I  believe 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something  in  me  way  of  annual  payments 
to  equalize  the  cost  of  profitable  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing, say,  75  vessels,  each  of  10,000  tons  burden,  such  as  might  be 
done  under  this  bill,  under  the  subsidy  scheme  proposed  by  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  have  not ;  and,  if  I  had,  my  figures  would  not  be 
of  any  value.  A  man  like  Mr.  Franklin  could  say  something  on 
that  that  would  be  of  value ;  I  could  not. 
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Mr.  Bruckner.  Mr.  Strauss,  do  you  voice  the  sentiments  of  the 
bankers  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  voice  my  own  sentiments.  I  am  not  here  speaking 
for  any  bankers'  association. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  You  are  speaking  as  a  practical  banker? 

Mr.  Strauss.  A  practical  Danker.  That  is  my  own  judgment,  but 
I  think  you  would  find  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  almost  all  bankers. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  You  think  the  public  would  fight  shy  of  buying 
those  bonds? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No;  not  Government  bonds,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Bruckner.  The  public  would  fight  shy? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Do  you  mean  buying  Government  bonds  based  on 
shipping? 
.    Mr.  Bruckner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Any  obligation  of  the  Government  is  good  and  can 
be  sold  at  any  time.  My  point  is  that  the  limited  amount  of  monev 
placed  in  the  Government  operation  of  shipping  would  discoura^ 
a  very  much  larger  amount  that  might,  under  suitable  conditions, 
be  looked  for  from  private  enterprise. 
^  Mr.  Bruckner.  You  think  so? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  yet  there  is  no  present  demand  for  securities 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No  present  demand  for  a  security  of  that  class. 
People  are  suspicious  of  it;  they  do  not  understand  it  themselves 
and  there  are  other  fields  that  they  can  go  into.  It  is  not  in  our 
control ;  and  even  if  we  wanted  to  control  it,  we  can  not ;  we  have 
to  meet  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  This  system  of  Government  ownership  and  con- 
trol is  a  new  one.  It  grew  out  of  a  number  of  conditions  in  the 
foreign  trade  following  the  war  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  than  50  vears  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  have  been  waiting  long,  and  some  of  us  impatiently,  for  private 
enterprise  to  enter  into  this  business,  but  up  to  this  date  without 
any  substantial  evidence  of  interest  on  their  part.  Various  subsidy 
schemes  have  been  proposed  in  Congress  in  years  past.  None  of 
them  have  ever  been  enacted  into  law,  and  I  do  not  think  I  hazard 
anything  when  I  say  that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce  has  not  a  ghost  of  a  show  of  being  enacted  into 
law.  Now,  under  those  circumstances  do  you  think  there  is  enough 
interest  in  this  bill  to  try  it? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  see  that  this  bill  would  do  anything  to 
relieve  the  present  situation.    It  would  not  create  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  make  a  start,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  do  not  see  even  how  this  bill  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson,  of  the  Navy  Department,  said 
that  the  Navy  Department  would  need  at  least  600,000  tons  of 
merchant  shipping  for  naval  auxiliaries.  That  much  tonnage  could 
be  provided  for  under  this  bill,  and  if  we  do  not  go  any  further  than 
to  supply  that  need  of  the  Navy,  of  its  present  ^rength,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do? 
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Mr.  Strauss.  You  could  not  supply  it  so  as  to  relieve  the  present 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  could  not  do  it  to-morrow;  but  then  you 
could  in  a  year  or  two,  or  possibly  three  years,  if  we  make  a  start. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Three  years,  I  think,  would  be  the  minimum  time. 

The  Chairman.  While  it  is  just  expressing  an  opinion,  I  think 
if  we  had  enacted  the  ship-purchase  bill  into  law  in  1914  that  we 
could  have  purchased,  for  the  $60,000,000,  ships  that  to-day  would 
have  been  worth  at  least  $100,000,000,  and  we  would  not  have  been 
in  this  situation.  But  it  was  defeated  just  because  the  people  do  not 
believe  in  Government  ownership.  In  other  words,  they  really 
stood  still  in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  great  emergency. 

Mr.  Strauss.  These  ships  are  all  in  operation  now,  that  you  re- 
ferredto. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  a  great  many  of  them  are  at'  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  About  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  are  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  maybe  a  million  more  have  been  commandeered  by 
their  governments.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  us,  as  a 
general  proposition,  want  the  Government  to  go  into  a  business 
where  private  enterprise  will  take  it  up  and  conduct  it.  I  do  not. 
But  I  confess  I  have  been  impatient  because  private  enterprise  has 
been  so  slow  to  take  this  matter  up  when  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
the  Government  entering  the  field.  I  would  like  to  see  an  American 
merchant  marine.  I  think  it  is  as  essential  to  the  national  defense 
as  a  navy. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairhan.  f  here  has  Wn  great  commercial  prosperity,  and 
especially  now,  but  we  must  seek  out  new  avenues  ox  trade  and  ex- 
tend our  foreign  commerce  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our  great  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  concerns  active  and  profitable. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  bill  will  do  it,l)ecause  I  think  it  will  discourage  more  private 
enterprise  than  the  limited  amount  of  direct  Government  assistance 
will  give. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  can  private  enterprise  be  any  more  discouraged 
than  it  has  been? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Burke.  This  is  an  experiment.  Is  it  not  at  least  worth  trying 
when  all  other  means  have  railed  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  believe  the  limited  assistance  of  the  equalization 
payments  that  are  provided  in  the  bill  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  brought  down  here  would  give  better  results.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  here  at  all  that  we  are  all  aiming  at  the 
same  thing;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  going 
to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Saui^ders.  Mr.  Burke  suggests  that  this  is  an  experiment  and 
that  other  means  have  failed.  What  other  experiment  has  been  tried 
heretofore?  Has  any  other  method  been  presented  to  private 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  then  there  has  been  no  failure  on  their  part  to 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  when  no  opportunity  has  been 
presented  ? 
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Mr.  Strauss.  Of  private  capital ;  no,  I  think  not.  t 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  it  was  agreed  that  until  our  legislation  of  a 
year  or  two  ago  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  American  capital  to  go 
into  the  deep-sea  trade  under  our  ancient  legislation. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Gibboney  as  to  the  willingness  of  bankers  to  make  a  profit  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  that.  I  do  not  think  he  saw  the  application  of 
the  remark  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Saunders.  With  respect  to  the  movement  of  goods  from  this 
country,  if  rates  were  reasonable — shaving  reference  to  the  present 
condition  of  affairs — if  rates  were  lower  than  they  are  now,  no  more 
goods  would  move  now,  would  they?  In  other  words,  the  carrying 
capacities  of  the  ships  were  already  full  before  the  present  ex- 
travagant rates? 

Mr.  Strauss.'  So  I  understand,  but  I  think  the  steamship  men 
would  understand  more  about  that  than  I  do.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that,  but  what  it  is  true.  I  think  I  saw  an  evidence 
of  that  in  New  York  the  other  day,  a  side-wheel  steamer  with  walk- 
ing beams  on  the  East  River. 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  even  with  the 
present  robber  rates  we  have  everything  moving  now  that  we  can 
possibly  move;  and  if  the  rates  were  reduced  no  more  traffic  could 
be  carried,  because  there  are  no  carriers  to  take  it? 
Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Saunders.  These  rates  we  have  heard  of  are  not  being  paid 
by  our  people,  are  they;  they  are  paid  at  the  other  end? 

Mr.  Strauss.  They  are  paid  by  the  purchaser,  I  imagine.  I  am 
sure  our  people  are  not  paying  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  So  that  they  are  not  a  burden  on  our  people  if 
our  people  are  not  paying  them  ? 
Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  shipper  don't  pay  it  at  this  end  and  take  it  out 
at  the  other  end  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  not  under  the  present  conditions,  because 
competition  from  other  countries  has  practically  been  cut  off,  even 
in  neutral  steamers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  satisfied  the  price  which  the  producer  re- 
ceives is  not  affected  "at  all  by  the  price  of  the  shipping  rates? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  that  is  true  now ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
true  in  normal  conditions.. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  am  not  limiting  my  inquiry  now  to  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Under  normal  conditions  they  have  their  difficulties 
in  common. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  But  do  you  think  there  is  no  effect  at  all? 
Mr.  Straufs.  Broadly  speaking,  I  should  say  not.    There  may  be 
cases. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yon  do  not  think  the  increased  rates  that  the  con- 
sumer pays,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  his  purchasing  power, 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  price  received  by  the  producer  lor  his 
commodity  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  it  does  under  present  conditions. 
But  men  like  Mr.  Childs  here,  who  are  practical  exporters,  would 
know  about  that. 
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Mr.  Btbnes.  I  only  asked  the  question  because  of  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  during  the  last  two  weeks, 
who  have  different  views,  and  I  wanted  your  view. 

Mr.  Strauss.  That  does  not  come  within  my  experience,  and  I  as- 
sume the  gentleman  does  not  want  me  to  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  limiting  my 
inquiry  to  abnormal  conditions.  I  understand  in  normal  conditions, 
if  the  rates  are  prohibitive,  that  he  would  take  a  lesser  volume  of 
goods. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  understood  your  question. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  that  we  are  now  moving 
everything  from  this  country  that  we  could  possibly  move  even 
if  rates  were  reduced  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  private  capital  has  been  de- 
terred from  going  into  the  shipping  business  in  the  last  couj)le  of 
years  on  account  of  the  persistent  talk  of  Government  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  You  mean  since  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  private  capi- 
tal has  gone  into  the  shipping  business,  but  I  think  it  has  generally 
been  under  the  stimulus  of  concerns  like  petroleum  companies,  which 
have  bought  tank  ships  and  paid  high  prices.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion here,  I  imagine,  has  been  no  higher,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
lower,  than  abroad.  And  it  is  from  that  motive  that  the  shipyards 
are  all  filled  up  for  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  the  building  up  of  a  permanent  merchant  ma- 
rine, do  you  not  think  private  and  ordinary  shippers  have  been  dis- 
couragea  in  starting  lines,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  on  account  of 
the  Government-ownership  agitation? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  think,  supposing  that  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions last  for  two  years,  that  plans  have  been  made  looking  that  far 
ahead;  but  I  can  not  sav  as  to  that.  I  think  everyone  has  tried  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  minute,  and  that  they  see  ample  profit 
in  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  proposed  legislation  hanging  over  their 
heads  like  Damocles's  sword,  we  have  nearly  a  million  tons  of  ships 
now  being  constructed.  I  wish  they  would  get  real  scared  and  con- 
tract for  a  million  tons  more. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  chairman  has  said  there  has  been  no  effort  made 
to  build  up  an  American  merchant  marine  in  the  past.  There  has 
been  an  enort,  and  it  came  very  much  nearer  being  consummated 
than  even  the  shipping  bill  last  year,  in  the  form  of  subsidy  bills  that 
have  been  presented ;  that  is,  they  were  mail  subsidies,  with  a  condi- 
tion in  them  that  the  vessels  were  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Navy  in  case  of  trouble  or  for  transports  for 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  efforts  made — ^I  suppose  to  your 
knowledge — ^to  procure  that  kind  of  legislation  which  came  very  near 
consummation.  In  one  case  the  bill  passed  the  House,  and  in  another 
case  it  passed  the  Senate  once  and  came  over  to  the  House  and  lacked 
confirmation  by  1  vote  only.  That  is  nearer  than  any  shipping  bill 
has  come  yet. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  believe  that  the  equalizing  payments  that  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  so  far  as  construc- 
tion is  concerned,  would  gradually  taper  off.    Probably  no  payments 
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would  be  required  now,  and  I  think  they  would  taper  off,  provided 
operation  is  made  possible.  Of  course,  the  word  "subsidy"  has 
always  had  a  more  or  less  invidious  meaning. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  understand  that  it  has  scared  some  people. 

Mr.  Strauss.  If  you  call  it  an  equalizing  payment-— I  mean  a  pay- 
ment merely  to  equalize  the  cost  of  operation — ^perhaps  that  word 
would  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  terrors.  I  believe  what  we  have  to 
have  in  this  country  is  a  campaign  of  education  as  to  equalizing  sub- 
sidies, just  as  we  had  on  gold  and  silver.  It  may  take  time,  but  per- 
sonally I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  get  anywhere  until  we  educate 
the  public  on  that  point  and  they  come  to  realize  the  necessity. 

Air.  Greene.  I  think  so  myself. 

Mr.  Strauss.  That  is  just  a  personal  view. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  0.  BHETT,  OF  CHABLESTON,  S.  C, 
PBESIDENT  OF  THE  CHAXBEB  OF  COMMEBCE  OF  THE  TTHITEI) 
STATES. 

Mr.  Khett.  I  am  at  present  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  succeeding  Mr.  Fahey  who  just  spoke. 

I  only  want  to  say^  Mr.  Chairman,  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Fahey 
has  said,  that  the  mission  of  this  chamber  is  to  endeavor  to  inform 
the  business  people  of  this  country  regarding  great  national  questions, 
such  as  you  are  considering — ^to  give  them  accurate  and  concise  in- 
formation on  both  sides — and  to  endeavor  to  have  them  consider  these 
Siiestions  carefully  and  deliberately,  sending  to  us  their  definite  con- 
_  usions  on  these  business  subjects. 

We  have  been  trying,  and  each  time  we  issue  a  referendum  we  try 
harder,  to  make  these  statements  fair  and  concise— documents  that 
will  really  educate.  We  also  endeavor  to  get  the  commercial  organi- 
zations in  the  membership  to  consider  these  questions  deliberately 
and  to  discuss  them,  findmg  among  themselves  the  best  method  of 
informing  their  members  on  these  subjects  in  order  that  their  deci- 
sions may  be  really  intelligent.  It  is  a  process  of  education.  Our 
first  referendum  was  not  very  carefully  considered,  but  each  succeed- 
ing referendum  has  excited  greater  and  greater  interest.  Each  cham- 
ber is  studying  how  it  can  get  a  fair  opinion  from  the  majority  of  the 
business  men  of  its  community. 

Now,  I  noticed  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Douglas  that  Mr.  Byrnes, 
from  my  own  State,  gave  an  example  of  what  possibly  the  action  of 
a  chamoer  might  mean,  referring  to  the  Charleston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  want  first  to  explam  why  that  particular  action  was 
taken  by  the  Charleston  chamber,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  explain 
to  you  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the  Charleston  chamber  reached 
its  decision,  in  the  national  chamber's  referendum,  regarding  the 
merchant  marine  situation.    Mr.  Byrnes  said : 

with  reference  to  the  value  of  your  referendum,  I  want  to  ask»  inasmuch  as 
this  committee  has  already  l>efore  it  a  blU  regulating  compulsory  pilotage,  and 
the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  presented  here  last  week  a  re»)lu* 
tlon  requesting  this  committee  to  report  that  bill,  and  this  week  the  committee 
has  before  it  a  resolution  from  the  same  chamber  asking  us  to  vote  against  the 
bill  which  it  favored  the  week  before,  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  some  pos- 
sibility, If  the  framer  of  this  bill  should  appear  before  the  Charleston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  some  other  organizations  of  that  character,  they  might  behave 
in  like  manner  and  send  resolutions  up  here  asking  us  to  vote  for  the  bill? 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  explain  personally  what  took  place 
in  that  matter.  Our  merchants  and  shippers  in  Charleston  had  oeen 
for  years  complaining  that  the^  were  unable  to  get  pilotage  rates  in 
the  port  of  Charleston  on  a  parity  in  several  respects  with  neighbor- 
ing ports.  They  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  appear  before 
this  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  pilotage  bill,  in  an  endeavor  to 
get  the  Government  to  regulate  the  rates  of  pilotage  on  barges,  about 
which  there  was  most  complaint  and  which  in  my  opinion  were  rather 
f'utrageous.  I  asked  the  merchants  and  shippers  to  allow  me  to  finish 
the  organization  of  the  Charleston  chamber,  and  then  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  that  body. 

I  completed  our  organization,  with  a  thousand  members,  and  I 
then  called  a  public  meeting,  at  which  I  asked  the  shippers  to  appear, 
and  I  asked  the  pilots'  association  to  appear.  Our  harbor  is  gov- 
erned by  a  harbor  commission  of  13  men,  and  a  subcommittee  of  5 
governs  the  pilots  and  fixes  their  rates.  Two  pilots  are  on  that  sub- 
committee and  three  business  men.  They  appeared  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber,  of  whom  18  out  of  25 
were  present,  and  the  shippers  presented  their  case.  There  then 
appeared  three  men  on  behalf  of  the  pilots — three  out  of  the  five 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  harbor  commission,  the  sub- 
committee that  fiixes  the  pilotage  rates.  These  three  men,  in  speaking 
for  the  pilots,  did  not  suggest  that  the  rates  were  to  any  extent  out 
of  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  they  contended  that  they  were  very 
proper  charges.  When  they  got  through  the  hearing  we  asked  each 
other,  "What  chance  have  the  shippers  of  Charleston  to  get  these 
pilotage  rates  reduced? "  and  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  that  we 
should  come  up  here  and  ask  you  gentlemen  to  relieve  us  from  the 
situation,  inasmuch  as  three  out  of  the  five  on  the  subcommittee  of 
the  harbor  commission  did  not  see  the  impropriety  of  changing  rates 
on  barges. 

I  did  not  think  that  was  a  fair  test  on  which  to  come  up  here 
before  your  committee.  I  went  before  the  mayor  next  morning  and 
asked  tnat  the  harbor  commissioners  be  summoned.  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  harbor  commissioners  and  demanded  that  they  put  in  rates 
at  once  which  would  relieve  this  barge  situation  and  also  other  dis- 
criminations. The  result  was  that  the  pilots  offered  to  turn  over  to 
me  their  books  for  5  or  6  or  10  years,  to  show  what  they  received  un- 
der the  current  charges,  including  pilotage  on  barges.  A  motion 
was  made  that  I  take  those  books  and  examine  them  and  come  back 
again  before  the  commission  and  make  a  statement  as  to  what  I 
thought  was  fair  and  just  under  all  the  circumstances.  An  exami- 
nation of  those  books  convinced  me  that  if  the  Government^  took 
away  the  whole  of  the  coastwise  pilotage  pilots  in  the  number*  then 
serving  the  port  could  not  exist.  I  went  to  the  foreign  shippers, 
and  they  said,  "We  could  not  have  a  less  number;  we  are  just  ouild- 
ing  a  new  coal  terminal,  and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  reduce  the 
number.''  However,  I  satisfied  myself  that  these  things  that  I  asked 
ought  to  be  done.  I  prepared  a  report  reducing  the  charges  for  pilot- 
age barges,  called  the  shippers  before  me,  and  asked  them  whether 
these  reductions  were  satisfactory  to  them.  They  said,  "Yes."  I 
called  the  pilots  up  to  meet  them,  and  they  aj^eed  on  the  rates.  I 
went  down  to  the  harbor  commissioners  and  offered  that  amendment 
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to  their  pilotage  rates,  to  be  put  into  effect  immediately.    The  resolu- 
tion was  carried  and  the  rates  became  effective  that  day. 

Under  these  conditions,  gentlemen,  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  come  up  here  and  ask  you  gentlemen  to 
fix  rates,  when  we  had  already  arranged  them  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  shippers,  and  fixed  them  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
the  chamber.  We  therefore  made  a  full  explanation  in  our  resolu- 
tion, stating  that  inasmuch  as  our  harbor  commissioners  had  given 
us  entirely  satisfactory  rates,  we  asked  you  gentlemen  to  confine 
your  regulation  of  tolls  to  the  inland  waterways.  I  think  it  is  due 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  make  this  explanation  with  respect 
to  the  situation  to  which  Mr.  Byrnes  referred. 

So  far  as  the  matter  of  the  merchant  marine  is  concerned,  I  want 
to  explain  to  you  how  our  chamber  proceeded.  The  president  of 
the  chamber,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time,  was  in  favor  of  your  last 
shipping  bill,  and  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  United  States 
purcnasing  and  owning  and  operating  ships.  He  himself  selected 
a  committee  of  12.  That  committee  came  together  with  the  national 
chamber's  referendum  before  it  and  discussed  it  all  evening.  When 
they  came  to  a  vote,  it  was  11  to  1  against  the  Government  acquir- 
ing and  operating  merchant  vessels.  The  president's  was  the  sole 
vote  favoring  that  proposition. 

Now,  on  the  next  proposition — Government  ownership  of  vessels, 
coupled  with  private  operation — they  said,  "Yes;  if  it  was  confined 
to  naval  auxiliaries."  So  far  as  subsidy  as  a  means  of  permanent 
upbuilding  of  the  merchant  marine  of  tramp  ships,  they  voted 
"Yes." 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  they  voted  "  Yes?" 

Mr.  RiiETT.  For  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  On  tramp  ships? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Yes ;  on  tramp  ships. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  does  that. 

Mr.  Rhett.  On  ships  of  that  class,  you  will  see  on  the  third  ques- 
tion (that  is  the  subsidy  question),  and  on  the  fourth,  for  subven- 
tions, they  voted  yes.  I  must  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  to  see  that  Charleston,  Savannah,  all  of  Georgia, 
all  of  Tennessee,  and  all  of  Virginia  voted  on  that  as  the  permanent 
means  of  upbuilding  this  merchant  marine. 

Now,  that  report  of  the  committee  was  taken  back  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  It  was  not  adopted  in  any  perfunctory  way.  It 
was  taken  back  to  the  board  of  directors  and  there  discussed  an 
entire  evening.  I  was  present  and  sat  down  and  listened  to  the 
discussion.  In  that  discussion  they  unanimously  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  committee  so  far  as  the  first  question  was  concerned. 

I  only  want  to  tell  you  how  carefully  these  things  are  now  being 
done  in  these  chambers.  On  the  present  seamen's  bill  we  have  in 
the  Charleston  chamber  a  committee  of  21.  A  pilot  is  in  the  mem- 
bership; the  president  of  the  labor  union  is  on  the  committee;  and 
we  have  farmers  on  the  committee.  We  have  endeavored  to  collect 
the  whole  community,  because  the  purpose  of  these  chambers  is  to 
draw  out  what  the  people  think  when  they  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question.  That  is  all  our  purpose.  If  we  do  not  succeed  it  is  not 
because  we  are  not  trying. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  your  action  on  the  seamen's  bill? 

Mr.  Rhett.  Jhey  have  not  had  it  yet,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Several  chambers  of  commerce  have  passed  reso- 
lutions and  sent  them  to  us  recommending  its  repeal,  notwithstand- 
ing that  section  14  of  that  act  includes  in  terms  the  International 
Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  to  which  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world  have  agreed. 

Mr.  Rhett.  No;  I  want  to  differ  with  you  on  that.  In  the  first 
place,  it  contains  provisions  which  the  international  conference  de- 
clined to  incorporate  and  it  omits  provisions  that  the  international 
conference  did  incorporate. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  are  not  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  Rhett.  It  contains  an  entire  provision  requiring  these  life- 
boats to  be  manned  by  able  seamen  or  officers;  and  the  international 
conference  declined  to  insert  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  feature;  the  international  con- 
vention says  that  each  lifeboat  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  licensed  officer 
or  seaman.  The  seaman's  law  says  "  a  licensed  officer  or  able  sea- 
man.'"   That  is  the  only  difference. 

Mr.  Rhett.  The  committee  thought  there  were  a  good  many  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place,  it  applies  not  only  to  passenger  ships^  but 
it  applies  to  all  ships;  in  the  second  place,  it  made  no  provision 
whatever  about  safety  in  construction.  All  of  that  was  omitted  in 
this  bill.    Therefore^  only  parts  of  that  convention  are  included. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  included  in  terms,  with  that  one  excep- 
tion, the  provisions  of  the  international  convention  on  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  as  applied  to  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Rhett.  They  felt  that  one  thing  was  a  serious  matter  on  the 
score  of  expense;  but  it  is  out  at  referendum  now  and  we  can  not 
answer  until  the  ballots  are  received. 

The  Chairman.  It  just  struck  me  that  they  had  never  read  the 
bill,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  is  so.  'They  certainly  did  not 
understand  it. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.07  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess. 

STATEKENT  OF  HE.  lEVINa  T.  BTTSE,  OF  NEW  TOBE,  PBESIDENT 

OF  TEE  BTTSE  TEBHINAL  CO. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  speak  today  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  as  the  chairman  of  their  special  committee  on  merchant  marine 
in  foreign  trade.  I  speak  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Seth  Low,  president 
of  the  chamber,  who  had  expected  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  set  forth  the  position  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  on  the 
bill.    Is  it  your  wish  that  that  go  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Bush.  A  printed  letter? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  typewritten  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Low  as  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  that  inserted  in  the  record. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

CUAMBKB  OF  COMMEBCE, 

New  York,  February  19,  1916. 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  regrets  that  it 
can  not  agree  with  the  principles  underlying  the  Alexander  bill,  H.  R.  1O500. 

While  the  chamber  is  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  to 
promote  American  shipping  and  to  relieve  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  for 
additional  cargo  capacity  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  it  is  con- 
vinced that  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  Government  ownership  and 
oi)eration  of  merchaift  vessels  will  prevent  the  construction  by  private  capital 
of  a  greater  number  of  vessels  than  will  be  constructed  by  the  Government 
under  the  proposed  bill  and  thus  decrease  and  not  increase  the  number  of 
vessels  available  for  foreign  trade  under  the  American  flag. 

The  chamber  further  submits  that  American  shipbuilding  yards  are  unable 
to  accept  order  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  engage  profit- 
ably in  foreign  commerce  for  delivery  within  a  period  of  two  years,  and  that 
the  only  tonnage  which  can  be  brought  to  the  relief  of  the  present  situation  by 
Government  ownership  Is  the  limited  number  of  merchant  vessels  which  can 
be  built  In  Government  naval  yards. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  of  the  Unltetl  States,  after  a  long  period  of  de- 
pression, is  beginning  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  the  increased  demands  for  vessels 
and  the  capacity  of  existing  yards  Is  being  increased  and  new  shipbuilding 
enten)rises  are  projected. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  It  may 
be  possible  to  build  Immediately  in  Government  yards  will  be  so  limited  that 
the  advantage  gained  will  not  offset  the  discouragement  to  American  initiative 
to  develop  and  extend'  private  owned  shipbuilding  industries  of  the  country. 

The  chamber  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  creating  a  Government  board 
to  study  and  control  the  maritime  laws  and  policies  of  the  United  States, 
providing  the  authority  vested  in  such  a  board  looks  to  the  development  of 
American  shipping  by  the  encouragement  of  American  enterprise. 

The  chamber  deprecates  as  unwise  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  rates  for 
carrying  freight  through  the  medium  of  such  a  board.  It  believes  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  competition  of  the  ocean-carrying  tonnage  of  the  world 
is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  unduly  higher  rates,  and  Is  convinced  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  such  a  board  to  regulate  the  rates  will  prove  to  be  an 
additional  disadvantage  to  American  commerce  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
foreign  nations. 

The  chamber  believes  that  the  provision  to  require  a  license  for  all  vessels 
sailing  from  ports  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  enacted  without  more 
careful  study,  and  a  more  complete  estimate  of  the  probable  consequences  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  Any  provision  which  may  make  It  more  costly  or 
difficult  to  operate  vessels  from  and  to  the  ports  of  this  country  burdens  its 
entire  commerce  and  industry.  The  farmers  of  the  West,  for  instance,  must 
sell  their  grain  in  competition  with  the  growers  of  Argentine.  Any  burden 
upon  shipping  from  American  ports  which  can  not  be  equally  imposed 
upon  shipping  from  the  Argentine  will,  in  the  end,  be  borne  by  those  who 
produce  In  this  country  the  commodities  which  must  be  sold  abroad  In  compe- 
tition with  those  of  other  countries. 

The  discussion  of  the  effect  of  rates  or  other  regulations,  even  such  as  might 
be  applied  to  foreign  ships  plying  from  our  ports  equally  with  American  ships, 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  only  to  consider  the  effects 
upon  shipping  as  such,  but  we  have  also  to  consider  the  effect  upon  our  export 
trade  In  products  and  commodities,  which  is  a  vastly  larger  and  more  important 
question. 

Even  if  all  ships  under  foreign  flags  plying  from  our  ports  could,  by  license 
or  other  means,  be  brought  under  the  same  regulations  as  it  is  intended  to  apply 
to  ships  under  the  American  flag,  it  will  still  be  true  that  all  foreign  ships 
plying  from  their  own  ports  carrying  products  and  commodities  to  foreign  ports 
with  which  our  products  and  commodities  must  be  in  competition  at  those  ports, 
will  be  free  of  all  such  regulations. 

The  foregoing  objections  to  the  Alexander  bill,  H.  R.  10500,  are  fundamental 
and  while  the  chamber  of  commerce  would  be  glad  to  believe  that  there  is  sorao 
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basis  upon  which  this  bill  can  be  amended  and  made  satisfactory,  it  can  see 
no  way  by  which  the  vital  objections  can  be  overcome,  and  therefore  respect- 
fully urges  that  it  be  disapproved. 

While  disagreeing  with  the  principles  underlying  the  Alexander  bill,  H.  R. 
lOoOO,  the  chamber  recognizes  that  if  an  American  merchant  marine  is  to  be 
reestablished,  some  measure  of  Government  aid  must  be  extended.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  operating  vessels  under  the  American  flag  Is  largely  due  to 
i-ondltions  which  have  been  created  by  the  American  people  through  legislative 
action,  and  the  increased  cost  of  constructing  vessels  in  this  country  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed 
and  the  character  of  vessel  and  method  of  construction  not  standardized. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  chamber  that  when  a  demand  has  been  created  for 
Americ&n-bullt  vessels,  the  capacity  of  American  yards  increased  and  the  tsrpe 
standardized,  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels  in  this  country  will  be  no  greater 
than  ill  Europe.  The  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  unlimited  and  American  in- 
genuity has  shown  in  countless  instances  its  ability  to  compete  with  foreign 
nations,  through  the  medium  of  machine  tools,  in  the  production  of  standardized 
articles,  even  though  the  labor  cost  be  higher  in  the  United  States.  Until  con- 
struction cost  is  equalized  by  natural  conditions,  some  artificial  basis  of  equaliza- 
tion must  be  established,  if  vessels  are  to  be  constructed  under  normal  condi- 
tions in  this  country  for  foreign  trade.  Under  present  war  conditions  no 
equalization  of  construction  costs  is  necessary. 

While  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  op- 
erating vessels  under  the  American  flag  and  under  flags  of  European  nations  is 
less  than  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the  case,  it  is  still  sufficiently  large  to  pre- 
vent under  normal  conditions  the  creation  of  a  substantial  merchant  marine 
under  the  American  flag. 

The  chamber  does  not  believe  that  a  subsidy  assuring  a  proflt  to  owners  of 
American  vessels  in  foreign  trade  is  neccessary,  or  in  accord  with  the  desires 
of  the  American  people,  but  it  believes  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this 
country  will  agree  with  the  principles  of  Government  aid  to  equalize  construc- 
tion and  operating  conditions  to  a  point  which  will  merely  place  the  American 
vessel  owner  upon  an  equal  basis  with  his  foreign  competitors. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  mail  act  of  1891  has  not  been  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  establish  mail-carrying  steamship  lines.  It  is  the  opinion,  however, 
uf  the  chamber  that  if  the  speed  requirements  for  vessels  engaged  in  trades 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  high  speed  be  reduced  to  reasonable  levels, 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  provisions  of  the  mail  act  of  1891,  and  lines  under 
the  American  flag  established. 

The  chamber  has  therefore  prepared  a  bill  which  has  been  introduced  Into 
Congress,  providing  for  encouragement  to  private  enterprise  to  develop  and  in- 
crease an  American  merchant  marine. 
The  chief  principles  underlying  this  bill  may  be  divided  into  four  parts  : 
First.  The  creation  of  a  shipping  board  of  such  character  to  command  the 
services  of  men  experienced  in  shipping  matters,  whose  judgment  will  inspire 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  board  should 
be  placed  the  direction  and  control  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  all  matters 
I)ertalning  to  American  shipping,  and  it  should  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  suggesting  to  Ck)ngress  legislation  which  will  foster  and  encourage  our 
merchant  marine.  . 

Second.  It  gives  to  the  Postmaster  General  the  discretionary  power  to  make 
certain  reductions  in  the  speed  requirements  of  vessels  operating  under  the 
mail  act  of  1^1,  in  trades  where  in  his  judgment  the  public  welfare  of  this 
country  will  be  served  by  a  speed  for  mail  vessels  less  than  that  called  for 
under  said  act. 

Third.  It  provides  that,  when  the  shipping  board  has  approvefl  plans  for 
the  construction  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag  for  foreign  trade  and  has 
agreed  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  to  establish  the  service 
in  which  the  vessels  are  to  be  used,  the  Government  pay  to  those  who  construct 
such  vessels  in  American  shipyards  the  difference  between  their  actual  cost 
and  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels  similar  In  all  respects  In  the  yards  of 
nations  having  a  maritime  tonnage  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  These  payments  should  decrease  as  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  devel- 
oped, and  ultimately  cease. 

Fourth.  It  provides  that  the  Government  shall  pay  for  a  limited  period  to 
the  owners  or  operators  of  vessels "  under  the  American  flag,  when  the  con- 
struction of  their  vessels  and  character  of  their  service  has  been  approved  by 
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the  shipping  board,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  operating  the  vessels 
under  the  American  flag,  and  the  highest  cost  of  operating  them  under  n 
foreign  flag. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  ^act  that  nothing  can  be  done  under  this  act  without 
the  approval  of  the  shipping  board  acting  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare, 
and  that  it  provides  for  Government  aid  for  a  definitely  limited  period.  Con- 
tracts under  the  provision  of  this  act  may  only  be  entered  into  for  a  perio<l 
of  10  years,  and  each  contract  will  last  only  for  a  period  of  20  years.  The 
period  of  10  years  has  been  established  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  substantial  merchant  marine  within 
that  time,  and  a  period  of  development  reached  where  the  cost  of  constructing 
vessels  in  Ajnerican  yards  be  equalized.  The  period  of  20  years  has  been 
established  because  it  is  the  belief  of  the  chamber  that  any  vessels  constructed 
under  the  act  should  be  entitled  to  equal  operating  conditions  during  the 
ordinary  life  of  vessel  property,  which  is  estimated  to  be  20  years.  The  right 
to  requisition  for  naval  or  military  purposes  all  vessels  built  under  this  act 
is  reserved  to  the  Government. 

The  chamber  respectfully  submits  that  legislation  based  upon  the  foregoing 
principles  will  stimulate  and  encourage  American  enterprise  to  do  far  more 
to  develop  an  American  merchant  marine  than  the  limited  Government 
program  proposed  in  H.  R.  10500.  It  will  substitute  Government  coopera- 
tion for  Government  competition,  and  bring  vastly  greater  lieneftt  to 
the  commerce  and  Industry  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  without  creatine 
subsidies  unduly  profitable  to  the  owners  of  American  vessels.  It  will  merely 
place  the  American  shipowner  upon  an  equality  with  his  foreign  competitor; 
and  If  this  Is  done.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  that  the  enterprise  and 
courage  of  the  American  people  will  create  a  merchant  marine  second  to  none. 
Resi)ectfully, 

Seth  IjOW,  President. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  want  first  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  character  of 
the  committee  of  the  chamber  who  have  been  considering  this  mer- 
chant-marine problem.  The  first  consideration  was  before  a  small 
committee  of  which  I  was  chairman.  We  made  a  report  last  year 
to  the  full  chamber,  at  which  time  the  large  meeting  room  of  the 
chamber,  holding  over  300  people,  was  filled ;  not  a  seat  was  vacant. 
That  report  was  turned  down  and  a  second  report  was  adopted  bj'  the 
chamber  with,  I  think,  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  Chaikman.  I  believe  the  first  report  was  in  favor  of  free 
ships,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  that  was  after  the  free-ship  bill  had  been  passed. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  your  first  report  was  in  favor  of  free  ships. 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  not  the  report  to  which  I  refer.  That  was* 
before  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  our  committee,  and  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  action  which  was  taken.  The  first  report  wo 
made  was  made  after  the  free-ship  bill  had  been  passed  by  Congress 
and  was  enacted  into  law. 

The  chamber  was  most  anxious  that  the  body  who  considered  the 
merchant-marine  matter  from  their  standpoint  should  be  representa- 
tive,  so  that  three  committees  of  the  chamber,  totaling  about  25 
men,  were  consolidated  into  one  large  group,  and  practically  all  of 
the  considerations  and  discussions  of  the  committee  have  been  by  a 
combined  committee  of  this  character. 

From  the  standpoint  of  New  York,  the  membership  of  that  com- 
mittee is  as  representative  of  shipping  experience  and  intelligence, 
from  the  position  of  the  steamship  men  on  the  committee,  from  the 

Eosition  of  shippers,  and  from  the  position  of  men  identified  with 
ankine  and  witn  marine  insurance,  as  it  could  be  made.    I  will  be 
very  glad  to  furnish,  should  the  committee  so  desire,  a  list  of  the 
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committee^  but  I  will  not  burden  the  record  with  it  at  the  present 
time.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  steamship  men  on  that  committee 
are  men  who  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  identified  with  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country,  and  when  they  speak  to-day  they  will 
not  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an  experience  in  sailing  their  first 
vessel. 

The  chamber  is  exceedingly  sorry  it  can  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
visions of  House  bill  10500.  When  the  Alexander  bill  was  intro- 
duced we  were  most  anxious  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  possible 
basis  on  which  we  could  support  that  measure,  because  we  recognize 
that  the  present  time  is  the  first  great  opportunity  we  have  had  for 
something  really  constructive  in  the  way  of  building  up  our  merchant 
marine.  But  our  differences  with  that  bill  are  so  fundamental  that 
we  see  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  amended  to  meet  what  we  consider 
absolute  essentials  for  the  sound  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine. 
Our  basic  objection  to  the  Alexanaer  bill  is  our  profound  belief  that 
the  entrance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  into  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  merchant  vessels  will  prevent  the  construction 
of  a  greater  tonnage  than  the  United  States  will  bring  to  the  relief 
of  the  present  situation.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  $50,000,000  will 
only  construct  about  50  ships  of  10,000  tons  each,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $100  per  ton ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  mere  introduction  of 
Government  competition  is  going  to  deprive  the  American  shipper 
and  American  commerce  of  a  much  greater  tonnage  than  this  limited 
tonnage  constructed  by  the  Government.  We  feel  that  the  only  ton- 
nage which  can  be  brought  immediately  to  our  relief  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  tonnage  which  may  be  constructed  in  the  Government  navy 
yards,  but  that  limited  tonnage  is  not  a  sufficient  advantage  to  offset 
the  discouragement  which  we  feel  will  come  to  the  owners  of  Ameri- 
can ships  and  the  owners  of  American  shipvards.  The  American 
ship-building  industry,  after  a  long  period  oi  depression,  is  just  be- 
ginning to  feel  its  first  stimuhis  from  the  increased  demand  tor  ton- 
nage constructed  in  this  country. 

These  objections  are  fundamental  and  we  see  no  way  in  which  the 
hill  can  be  amended  to  overcome  them.  We  therefore,  with  a  great 
deal  of  regret,  have  expressed  our  disapproval  of  the  bill. 

We  also  think  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  regulate  rates  for  carrying 
freight  through  the  medium  of  such  a  board  as  is  proposed  to  be  es- 
tablished. We  believe  that  in  normal  times  the  competitive  ocean- 
carrying  conditions  of  the  world  will  sufficiently  safeguard  the 
country  against  unduly  high  rates ;  and  are  convinced  that  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  rates  through  such  a  board  will  be  an  additional  dis- 
advantage to  American  commerce  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
foreign  nations. 

And  the  chamber  further  believes  that  the  provision  to  require  a 
license 

The  Chairman.  On  that  first  point,  this  committee  investigated 
what  was  popularly  called  the  "snipping  trust"  and  we  found  that 
all  the  regular  lines,  commonly  speaking,  in  all  the  trade  areas  of  the 
world,  were  in  some  form  of  combination ;  and  that  in  the  three  years 
preceding  1913  the  ocean-freight  rates  had  increased  from  50  to  200 
per  cent  without  any  appreciable  reason,  because  there  had  not  been 
any  increased  cost  of  operating  ships,  except  that  the  combinations 
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had  been  made  more  perfect.  We  were  confronted  with  this  propo- 
sition: Either  to  provide  that  these  combinations  might  be  broken 
up  and  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  invoked  against  them,  if  they  were 
pernicious,  or  else  provide  some  rational  Government  supervision. 
And  if  you  had  taken  the  pains  to  read  the  report  of  my  committee 
on  that  subject,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  conmiittee  and 
the  bill  that  is  now  pnending,  my  notion  is  that  you  could  not 
urge  any  rational  objection  to  reasonable  Government  supervision  in 
the  fixing  of  rates  and  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  American  shippers,  discriminations,  deferred  rebates,  fight- 
ing ships,  and  things  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  the  gentle- 
men who  have  come  down  with  me  and  who  are  very  much  more 
familiar  with  the  actual  operation  of  ships,  discuss  those  details; 
because  I  feel  I  would  perhaps  unnecessarily  encumber  the  record 
and  take  up  your  time.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion of  which  I  am  capable.  I,  of  course,  have  opinions  upon  those 
matters,  but  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  spent  a  lifetime 
in  operating  ships  and  are  perfectly  familiar  with  all  of  those  con- 
ditions and  can  ffive  you  a  very  much  better  statement,  probably, 
than  I  can,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  I 
will  prefer  to  leave  the  discussion  of  details  to  them. 

We  have  realized,  however,  that  some  measure  of  Government  aid 
must  be  extended,  if  an^^thing  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  statements  which  have  been  made  frequently  in  Washing- 
ton (and  to  which  we  take  no  exception,  for  we  believe  they  are 
correct)  that  we  have  not  heretofore  brought  down  any  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation  and 
help  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine,  we  have,  after  a 
great  deal  of  study  by  this  committee,  composed  of  men  who  have  had 
long  experience,  both  as  steamship  operators  and  shippers,  prepared 
a  bill  which  has  been  introduced.  And  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  upon  that  bill  before  introducing  the  speakers  who  are  to  discuss 
the  matter  more  definitely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shippers  and 
the  steamship  operators. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  H.  E.  11865,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Rowe? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  bill.  We  recognize  that  the  cost 
of  operating  American  ships  under  normal  conditions  is  higher 
than  the  operation  of  ships  under  foreign  flags.  We  believe  that 
these  operating  costs  have  been  increased  through  legislative  action 
resulting  from  the  wishes  of  the  people  that  the  American  seaman 
and  the  officers  of  American  ships  be  paid  better  wages ;  that  there  be 
a  greater  number  in  the  crew,  and  that  food  and  provisions  for  their 
comfort  be  greater.  These  differences  in  operatmg  cost  seem  to  us 
to  be  permanent,  and  we  do  not  believe  with  the  standards  of  living 
that  the  American  people  have  established  for  their  seamen  we  can, 
with  any  reasonable  foresight,  see  a  time  when  the  operating  condi- 
tions of  an  American  ship  canlbe  brought  down  to  an  equal  basis 
with  foreign  tonnage. 

Our  bill  rests  upon  four  main  points.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  a 
shipping  board,  which  is  a  feature  of  almost  every  bill  w^hich  has 
been  introduced.    The  only  difference  between  the  board  which  we 
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suggest  and  that  which  is  provided  in  the  Alexander  bill  is  that  we 
suggest  a  board  of  seven,  five  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  the  other  two  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  quite  agree,  and  I  think  the  members  of 
the  committee  quite  agree,  with  the  objections  of  Mr.  Fahey  to-day 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  being 
administrative  omcers,  are  burdened  with  other  duties,  and  it  will 
be  impossible,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  for  them  to  devote  the  nec- 
essary time  to  conduct  the  details  of  the  shipping  board.  We  believe, 
therefore,  the  result  will  probably  be  that  the  two  secretaries  will  be 
able  to  give  perhaps  less  and  less  time  to  the  duties  of  that  board, 
and  that  you  should  have  a  larger  body  than  three  to  have  charge  of 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  work  which  the  board  will  have  to  perform, 
and  we  suggest,  therefore,  a  board  of  seven  ifistead  of  five,  which  will 
give  five  members  appointed  by  the  President. 

Our  second  recommendation  is  that  discretionary  powers  shall  be 
given  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  reduce  the  speed  requirements 
called  for  in  the  mail  act  of  1891  in  trades,  where,  in  his  judgment, 
the  public  welfare  of  the  country  does  not  call  for  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  We  believe  that  there  are  many  trades  in  South  America,  or 
South  Africa,  or  eastern  countries,  where  the  speed  requirements 
called  for  in  the  mail  act  of  1891  are  entirely  in  excess  of  the  actual 
needs  for  mail  service.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  discretionary 
power  be  given  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  reduce  the  speed  re- 
ciuirements  to  certain  limits  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  wel- 
fare is  served  by  a  slower  rate  of  speed.  These  lines  can  not  be 
established  without  the  approval  or  without  the  suggestion  from  the 
Postmaster  General.    It  is  left  entirely  in  his  hands. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  main  principles  of  our  bill  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  alluded  to  nere  to-day  as  equalization  princi- 
ples. The  third  is  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing vessels  in  European  countries  and  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels 
in  American  yards,  under  normal  times  and  normal  conditions,  be 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  For  instance,  if  a  vessel  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  yard  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the  man  who  proposes 
to  construct  it  must  first  go  to  the  shipping  board  and  submit  his 
plans,  and  they  must  be  approved  by  tne  shipping  board;  he  must 
state  the  service  in  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  used,  and  the  character 
of  the  service  must  be  approved  by  the  board,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  welfare,  whether  it  is  a  line  of  service,  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  good  of  the  entire  country,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  developed.  Wnen  these  points  have  been  passed  .upon  by  the 
board,  then  the  construction  is  undertaken  and  the  man  or  the  cor- 
poration who  has  the  ship  to  build  must  show  the  reasonable  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  constructing  in  an  American  yard  the  vessel  or 
vessels  which  he  is  building  and  of  an  exactly  similar  ship  or  vessel 
constructed  in  a  European  yard.  If,  for  instance,  it  cost  $500,000 
here  and  it  cost  $400,000  to  build  a  ship  in  England,  the  Govern- 
ment is,  under  our  bill,  to  make  good  that  difference  of  $100,000. 
That  is  a  difference  in  construction  cost  only,  and  we  believe  with 
the  standardization  of  types  of  vessels,  and  the  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  vessel  property  and  the  increased  development  of  our  ship- 
building industry,  that  that  difference  will  be  wiped  out. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  pardon  me  just  at  that  point  Under  the 
ship-registry  act  of  August  18,  1914,  American  citizens  can  purchase 
foreign-built  ships  for  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Bush.  If  the  vessels  are  bought  abroad,  of  course  there  is  no 
equalization  necessary.  It  is  only  necessary  where,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  shipping  board,  it  is  wise  and  desirable  to  have  those  vessels 
built  on  this  side.  The  whole  matter  is  discretionary  and  practically 
left  to  the  shipping  board.  If  the  vessel  is  bought  abroad,  of  course 
it  would  come  in  under  the  act  you  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  intention  that  a  subsidy  should  be  paid 
by  the  Government  on  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  f 

Mr.  Bush.  No  ;  only  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  RowE.  On  ships  used  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Bush.  Only  on  ships  used  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  RowE.  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  construction. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  laws  remain  unamended  would  the  ship- 
ping board  in  any  event  be  justified  in  paying  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  construction  here  and  abroad  when  the  American  citizen  has 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  his  ship  abroad  if  he  can  buy  it  at  a  less 
price? 

Mr.  Bush.  Only  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  it  is  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  to  have  ships  built  in  our  shipyards. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  would  j^ou  think  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  paying  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  ship 
built  here  and  abroad,  as  a  subsidy,  because  in  the  fancy  of  some 
men  he  might  want  to  build  a  ship  here  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  ever  perma- 
nently reconstruct  the  American  merchant  marine  by  having  all  of 
your  ships  built  abroad.  I  believe  we  not  only  need  ships,  but  we 
need  them  built  in  American  shipyards  so  as  to  develop  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industry,  and  they  should  be  manned  with  Ameri- 
can crews  and  with  American  officers.  I  think  you  will  have  to  have 
those  four  elements  created  in  this  country  before  we  can  reestablish 
our  merchant  marine.  If  our  ships  are  all  to  be  built  abroad,  Ln 
times  of  national  danger  our  yards  will  not  be  developed  except  as 
ship  repair  yards.  I  think  we  must  take  some  steps,  if  you  are  going 
at  this  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis,  not  only  to  reestablish 
our  ships  on  the  high  seas  but  to  reestablish  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. Our  thought  was  not  to  make  it  mandatory  that  those  ships 
be  built  in  American  yards,  but  to  give  the  board  "sufficiently  broad 
powers  so  that  when  they  are  built  on  this  side  the  difference  in  cost 
might  be  made  up  until  that  difference  is  eliminated.  We  believe 
with  the  growth  of  American  shipyards,  with  the  great  supplies  of 
ore  and  coal  in  this  country,  and  tne  ability  which  Americans  have 
shown  in  countless  other  instances  to  meet  the  competition  of  for- 
eign nations  when  an  article  has  been  standardized,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  will  gradually  disappear.  The  trouble  to-day  with 
American  shipyards  is  that  you  see  on  one  set  of  stocks  a  merchant 
steamer,  on  the  next  a  ferryboat,  on  the  next  a  towboat,  and  on  the 
next  perhaps  an  excursion  boat.  They  have,  on  the  other  side,  a 
standard  type  of  vessel  which  is  tumei  out  by  one  yard,  one  after 
the  other,  on  the  same  patterns  and  where  the  cost  of  construction  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 
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We  have  done  a  great  many  interesting  things  in  this  country. 
We  have  taken  the  automobile,  which  was  invented  and  used  abroad, 
and  have  brought  it  over  here  and  standardized  it,  and  we  are  now 
exporting  to  countries  where  the  automobile  first  made  its  appear- 
ance. This  is  made  possible  through  the  use  of  American  ma^- 
chinery.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  liken  ship  construction  to  auto- 
mobile construction,  because  ships  are  a  very  much  larger  article, 
but  with  our  supply  of  coal  and  ore  and  the  ability  and  ingenuity 
of  the  American  people,  which  has  been  shown  in  countless  instances 
to  be  able,  even  with  labor  cost  higher  in  this  country,  to  meet  for- 
eign competition,  we  believe,  with  a  standardized  article  arid  a 
developed  shipbuilding  industry,  that  foreign  competition^  can  be 
met  and  we  can  create  an  industry  which  will  not  only  build  ships 
for  ourselves,  but  which  will  build  ships  for  other  nations  of  the 
world  who  have  not  their  own  shipbuilding  facilities.  We  think 
that  this  inequality  is  temporary,  but  if  we  are  to  reestablish  our 
merchant  marine  and  are  to  have  a  shipbuilding  industry  which  will 
go  with  it,  and  which  must  go  w^ith  it,  the  temporary  inequality 
must  be  met  by  some  measure  of  Government  aid. 

The  fourth  provision  in  our  bill  is  the  equalization  in  the  cost  of 
operating.  Now,  we  believe  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  operating 
these  ships  under  such  normal  conditions  as  existed  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been  sometimes 
supposed.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  cost  of  operating 
American  ships  is  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  cost  of  operating 
foreign  ships.  If  you  figure  the  cost  on  a  percentage  basis  that 
may  De  true,  but  a  percentage  basis  is  a  very  dangerous  basis  to 
follow,  because  the  cost  varies  with  the  type  of  ship,  it  varies  with 
the  trade,  and  it  varies  with  a  great  many  other  things.  An  English 
vessel,  for  instance,  engaged  m  the  trade  between  New  York  and 
South  America,  like  the  I^amport  &  Holt  service,  must  buy  coal 
in  the  same  markets  as  the  American  vessel,  must  purchase  the  same 
engine-room  supplies  and  deck  supplies,  and  must  buy  food  in  the 
same  markets;  and  practically  every  element  in  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating an  American  vessel  and  an  English  vessel  between  New  York 
and  South  America,  or  New  York  and  any  other  countries,  except 
wages  and  food,  is  identically  the  same  as  the  cost  of  operation  of 
an  American  vessel.  On  the  basis  of  estimates  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  (and  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  consult  with  a  great 
many  steamship  people)  the  average  difference  in  cost  of  operating 
an  American  vessel,  which  will  cost,  we  will  say,  $500,000  under 
normal  conditions,  such  as  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  an  English  vessel  of  the  same  type,  will  be  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000  a  year.  That  is  a  high  type  of  merchant  vessel,  and  the 
difference  in  cost  of  $10,000  or  $12,000  a  year  is  not  a  very  large 
amount.  Some  people  may  say  the  American  shipowner,  from 
patriotism,  should  pay  that  difference.  But  if  you  consider  that 
vessels  are  usually  not  operated  as  single  units,  but  are  operated  in 
fleets,  and  if  you  take  a  fleet  of  20  or  30  vessels  you  will  find  that 
the  difference  per  year  in  the  operation  of  such  a  fleet  will  amoimt 
to  from  $200,000  to  $300,000.  And  that  is  a  very  considerable  sum. 
Unless  there  is  some  distinct  advantage  to  be  gained  by  operating 
those  ships  under  the  American  flag,  such  as  there  is  at  the  present 
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time,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  owner  of  a  steamship 
should  place  his  vessel  under  the  American  flag  when  he  can  obtain 
equal  advantages  under  the  English  flag  and  make  an  annual  sav- 
ing of  from  flOjOOO  to  '$12,000  a  year  on  each  vessel  which  he 
operates. 

These  four  main  principles  are  the  foundation  of  our  suggestion : 
First,  the  board;  second,  the  power  of  the  Postmaster  General  to 
reduce  speed  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  welfare  is  served  by 
a  lesser  speed;  third,  a  temporary  equalization  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction; and,  fourth,  the  equalization  of  the  operating  costs. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  this  thin^  go  on  for  all  time,  but  for  a 
limited  period.  We  suggest  that  during  10  years'  time  contracts  may 
be  made  to  cover  a  period  of  20  years.  The  reason  we  suggest  the 
10  years  is  because  we  believe  within  that  time  a  very  substantial 
start  will  be  made,  or  more  than  a  start  can  be  made,  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  American  merchant  marine.  We  suggest  that  the 
contracts  run  for  20  years  because  that  is  usually  considered  to  be 
the  average  life  of  a  vessel.  And  we  think  that  anyone  who  con- 
structs a  vessel  under  this  act  should  be  entitled  to  equalization  of 
the  operating  differences  for  the  life  of  that  vessel — ^20  years.  Under 
this  act  the  last  contract  will  expire  within  30  years  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  nothing  can  be  done  under 
the  bill  without  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board  acting 
in  the  public  interests.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  come  forward 
and  say,  "  This  is  my  plan :  I  want  to  build  these  ships  and  to  place 
them  in  a  certain  trade."  Unless  he  first  goes  to  the  shipping  board 
and  submits  his  plans  and  obtains  approval  of  the  character  of  the 
service  in  which  the  ships  are  to  be  placed,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  public  interests  are  safeguarded  by 
this  board  appointed  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  We  submit  that 
a  bill  along  these  lines  does  not  afford  a  subsidy  which  will  guarantee 
a  profit  to  the  American  steamship  owners. 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  here  this  morning  picked  out  that  clause 
in  our  bill  and  said  that  it  was  contradictory  to  our  plan  to  provide 
an  equalization  subvention.  Our  statement  is.  It  does  not  provide  a 
subsidy  which  will  guarantee  a  profit.  We  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  wish  to  have  steamship  men  guaranteed  a  profit.  We  do 
not  believe  he  is  entitled  to  be  guaranteed  a  profit.  What  we  do  be- 
lieve is  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  is  in  accord  with  plac- 
ing the  American  steamship  owner  upon  an  equality,  simply  an 
equality,  with  the  foreign  steamship  owner;  and  the  plan  which 
we  outline  does  not  offer  him  any  profit;  it  merely  places  him,  as 
we  believe  he  is  entitled  to  be  placed,  on  an  equality  with  his  for- 
eign competitor.  It  substitutes  Government  cooperation  for  Qov- 
trnment  competition.  We  believe  that  is  the  true  function  of  Gov- 
erimient,  to  cooperate  and  aid  and  encourage  private  enterprise,  and 
it.  merely  places  the  owner,  as  I  have  stated,  upon  an  equality  with 
the  foreign  competitor.  And,  if  this  be  done,  we  think  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  the  American  people  will  be  aroused  and  a  suo- 
stantial  American  merchant  marine  will  be  created. 

We  submit  the  bill  as  the  result  of  a  gi*eat  deal  of  labor  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought  by  men  in  New  York  who  have  given  most  of 
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their  lives  to  business  mittters  connected  with  shipping  and  the 
export  of  merchandise.  We  have  also  provided  in  the  bill  that  the 
vessels  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  time  of  need. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  albout  the  construction  of  Government  sup- 
ply ships,  or  colliers.  I  do  not  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  business 
community  of  New  York  or  any  other  part  of  the  country  is  against 
the  theory  of  the  Government  constructing  all  the  vessels  which  are 
needed  by  the  Government  as  colliers  or  supply  ships  for  naval  pur- 
poses or  for  military  purposes.  We  recognize  that  as  a  definite  need 
of  the  Government,  and  I  think  it  will  be  very  strange  and  very 
foolish  if  business  men  object  to  that  proposition.  If  the  present 
bill  can  be  so  changed  that  the  money  to  be  appropriated,  the 
$50,000,000,  be  expended  merely  in  the  construction  of  auxiliary 
vessels  for  the  Navy  or  supply  vessels,  and  those  vessels  be  put 
up  and  leased  to  the  highest  bidder,  we  believe  they  can  be  leased 
readily  two  or  three  at  a  time.  There  will  be  suflScient  competition 
in  this  country  of  100,000,000  people  to  entirely  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  anv  combination  of  steamship  owners  controlling  the  rates 
which  will  be  paid.  The  competition  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  an 
adequate  return.  I  do  not  think  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  at 
all  against  the  theory  of  building  such  vessels  as  the  Government 
needs,  providing  they  are  built  to  be  reasonably  useful  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  to  allow  the  Government  to  own  them  and  lease 
them  to  the  highest  bidders.  We  believe  such  a  plan  will  take  away 
the  fear  in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  private  ownership 
and  private  operation  of  vessels,  and  in  the  construction  of  American 
yards  and  of  the  American  investor,  that  he  is  going  to  buy  into  an 
enterprise  or  purchase  American  securities  upon  steamship  property, 
that  ultimately  will  get  into  greater  and  greater  competition  with 
the  Government's  ownership  through  the  taxing  power.  It  is  that 
fundamental  thought  which  we  can  not  get  away  from,  considering 
it  as  we  have  from  all  angles,  that  with  all  the  good  will  and  all 
the  good  intentions  that  this  committee  have  in  framing  the  present 
Alexander  shipping  bill,  the  result  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  will  be 
that  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  will  prevent  the 
construction  of  more  ships  than  it  will  bring  into  use,  and  that  the 
net  result  will  be  a  decrease  and  not  an  increase  of  ships  available 
for  the  American  commerce. 

I  have  finished,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  whicli  I  desire  to 
make.  And,  as  I  stated  very  briefly  before  luncheon,  we  have  divided 
our  presentation  into  four  sections.  Mr.  Franklin  is  to  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  steamship  situation  generallv.  Mr.  Strauss  has 
already  spoken  from  the  standpoint  of  the  banker  s  experience  in  dis- 
tributing American  securities.  Mr.  Luckenbach  will  speak  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  coastwise  lines.  And  we  have  other  gentlemen  here 
who  will  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shippers  themselves,  in- 
terested in  the  shipping  of  our  goods  abroad.  If  there  are  no  ques- 
tions which  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  care  to  ask,  I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Franklin  follow  me  with  his  statement. 

May  I  say  just  this  one  thing  more:  The  delegations  which  have 
sometimes  come  down  here  from  New  York  to  speak  upon  merchant- 
marine  matters  have  sometimes  been  criticized  because  they  were 
composed  of  representatives  of  foreign  steamship  companies.    I  was 
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conscious  of  that  and  suggested  when  this  delegation  was  composed 
that  we  limit  our  delegation  to  men  who  were  identified  with  lines 
under  the  American  flag  and  to  American  shippers;  and  we  have 
made  this  delegation  as  nearly  American  as  possible.  You  recognize, 
of  course,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fina  men  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  or  any  seaport  who  are  identified  exclusively  with  the 
American  trade,  unless  it  be  the  coastwise  trade.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  come  with  us  to-day  are  identified  partially  with  the 
American  trade  and  partially  with  foreign  vessels. 

Mr.  Franklin  is  vice  president  of  the  International  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, which  is  the  largest  American  steamship  company,  and  while 
he  has  a  great  number  of  foreign  vessels  under  the  ownership  of 
that  company  he  has  also  some  of  our  very  best  American  vessels. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

The  CHAiR>rAN.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Yoii 
say  you  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Government  ownership.  Am 
I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  are;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  committee  that  came 
over  from  New  York  in  1914  and  wanted  the  Government  to  go  into 
the  insurance  business? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  Mr.  Seth  Low  was,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  organizations 
represented  here  to-day  were  here  reflecting  their  sentiment  in  the 
matter  of  organizing  a  war-risk  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  assume  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  would  be  a  departure  from 
your  objection  to  the  Government  going  into  business?  It  would  be, 
in  other  words,  just  as  proper  for  the  Government  to  go  into  the 
steamship  business  as  into  the  insurance  business. 

Mr.  Bush.  No  ;  the  insurance  proposition  was  an  emergency  propo- 
sition.   The  war  had  been  started. 

The  Chairman.  But,  then,  the  principle  does  not  change,  does  it? 

Mr.  Bush.  There  is  a  principle  which  may  be  applicable  to  an 
emergency  measure  which  is  entirely  improper  for  the  permanent 
reconstruction  of  an  industry  in  this  country.  We  believe  that  very 
little,  practically  nothing,  can  be  done  to  bring  shipping  relief  in  the 
emergency  situation.  We  believe  that  the  American  yards  are  full. 
There  are  1,000,000  tons,  as  you  stated  this  morning,  under  con- 
struction, and  everything  is  being  done  that  is  possible  to  be  done. 
We  believe  the  important  consideration  is  that  some  step  should  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  imder  private  ownership,  so  that  the  American  owner 
can  look  ahead  to  a  period  of  years  where  he  can  see  encouragement 
and  cooperation  and  not  competition;  that,  as  a  permanent  proposi- 
tion along  those  lines,  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
Government  ownership.  To  the  principle  of  the  Government  helping 
out  in  an  emergency  we  are  not  opposed. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  way  it  has  occurred  to  me — ^I  may  be 
wrong  about  it — ^that  in  that  emergency  you  were  willing  to  waive 
the  question  of  the  Government  going  into  the  insurance  business 
because  there  were  no  American  companies  ready  to  write  war-risk 
insurance ;  but  when  the  Government  undertakes  here  an  initial  step 
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to  develop  the  American  merchant  marine,  in  the  interests  of  all  of 
the  people,  unfortunately  it  comes  into  competition  with  private  in- 
terests and  with  established  lines  that  are  afraid  of  competition  by 
the  Government.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  principle 
that  is  in  back  of  this  opposition,  but  it  is  the  conflict  of  views.  That 
is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  not  my  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  myself,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Bush.  My  point  of  view  is,  and  it  is  our  profound  belief  that 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  Government  ownership,  instead 
of  increasing  the  number. of  ships  which  will  be  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  American  commerce  and  industry  will  decrease  the 
number  of  ships,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  against  it.  In  the  insur- 
ance proposition  there  was  practically  no  available  insurance  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  an  emergency  which  it  was  quite  proper  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  meet.  The  Governments  of  other  nations  had  done  the 
same  thing,  under  the  same  conditions  and  at  the  same  time.  I  think 
the  principles  are  absolutely  different. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  principle  is  the  same,  but  the  occasion 
of  invoking  it  may  be  different.  Of  course,  in  response  to  that  same 
demand  we  passed  the  ship-registry  act.  I  was  the  author  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Panama  Canal  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  for- 
eign-built ships  to  American  registry  if  not  more  than  five  years  old, 
and  when  the  ship-registry  act  removed  that  provision  and  also  gave 
the  President  power  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  existing  law  with 
reference  to  the  watch  officers  on  those  ships,  that  was  also  m  response 
to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  business  interests  of  New  York,  showing 
that  there  has  been  quite  a  desire  on  our  part  to  respond  to  every 
reasonable  suggestion  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  and  other  business  interests  of  New  York.  And  we  were  con- 
scious, at  the  same  time,  that  when  we  were  projecting  a  measure  in 
the  interests  of  all  of  the  people  we  would  run  up  against  certain 
private  interests. 

Would  your  organization  be  willing  to  support  this  bill  if  there 
is  a  limitation  placed  in  section  8,  under  which  the  Government  might 
operate  ships  ?  I  want  to  get  your  viewpoint.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
are  so  opposed  to  this  proposition  that  you  would  rather  all  legisla- 
tion should  fail  unless  you  can  get  your  bill  enacted  into  law  ?  Sup- 
pose you  fix  it  at  10  years,  a  reasonable  time.  I  do  not  want  Govern- 
ment-owned shipping  and  control — that  is,  the  management  of 
ships — any  more  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think,  as  I  attempted  to  say  before,  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  business  community  of  New  York  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  agree  to  the  construction  of  any  number  of  ships,  whether 
it  is  50  or  whether  it  is  150,  that  the  Government  may  require  for  its 
own  naval  or  military  service;  and  I  think  that  is  an  entirely  sen- 
sible and  sound  proposition.  When  these  ships  have  been  con- 
structed we  do  not  think  that  even  the  threat  or  power  to  bring  them 
into  competition  with  private  effort  should  be  permitted.  Our 
thought  is  that  the  mere  threat  of  a  possibility  of  Government  com- 
petition will  so  impress  the  investor  of  this  country  that  it  will  make 
it  impossible  for  the  steamship  men  of  New  York  or  any  other  city  to 
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get  the  necessary  funds  to  go  into  the  steamship  business,  and  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  that  the  shipper  of  the  country  instead  of 
being  supplied  with  additional  tonnage  will  be  prevented  from  get- 
ting tonnage  which  would  ordinarily  come  to  their  service. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bush,  suppose  section  8  were  stricken  out 
of  this  bill  and  the  shipping  board  would  build  or  purchase  ships 
and  offer  them  for  charter,  what  power  would  there  be  in  this  board 
to  compel  a  rate  that  would  be  reasonable  and  avoid  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  in  some  form  the  power  is  reserved,  as  in  section  8 
or  in  some  other  wav  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  power,  I  think,  which  would  come  to  the  service 
of  the  Government  is  the  ordinary  power  of  business  competition. 
Under  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  you  can  not  build  more  than 
50  serviceable  ships.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
to  our  organization,  that  if  50  ships  be  constructed,  all  American 
ships,  and  are  offered  under  charter  to  the  highest  bidder — not  50 
at  one  time,  but  two  or  three  at  a  time,  as  the  case  may  be — ^that  in 
a  country  with  100,000,000  people,  with  6,800,000  tons  of  tonnage  in 
the  coastwise  trade  and  with  the  constant  demand  for  tonnage  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  there  will  not  be  many  competitors  for  those 
ships,  and  that  the  Government  will  receive  not  a  low  return,  but 
even  in  normal  conditions  a  very  fair  return  upon  their  ships,  pro- 
viding they  are  built  in  such  way  as  to  be  commercially  useful.  If 
they  are  built  as  colliers  with  all  the  ornamental  machinery  for 
handling  coal,  they  would  not  be  a  business  proposition,  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  have  ships  constructed  in  such  a  wav  that  they 
can  be  converted  into  merchant  ships  or  auxiliary  vessels  I  am  in- 
formed by  competent  people ;  and  if  that  is  so,  I  lielieve  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  amply  protected  by  the  ordinary  competitive  con- 
ditions in  their  use. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  say  if  this  $50,000,000 
was  invested  in  the  construction  of  ships  by  the  shipping  board  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble  to  charter  them  to  private  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations  at  a  rate  that  would  protect  the  Government,  provide 
for  insurance,  depreciation,  etc. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  even  under  normal  conditions,  considering  the 
low  rate  of  interest  for  which  the  Government  can  get  its  monev,that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  return  for  the  use  of  those 
shiDs  Which  Will  protect  the  Government 

The  Chairman.  You  thinJc  there  will  be  a  healthy  demand.  Then, 
if  that  is  true,  do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  enact  this  bill  into 
law  if  section  8  is  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Bush.  No;  I  believe  the  mere  inclusion 

The  Chairman.  I  say  if  it  is  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  have  read  the  bill  with  a  great  deal  of  care  more 
than  once,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  without  further  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  section  which  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  corporation,  and,  in  a  certain  contingency,  the  operation 
of  the  ships  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bush.  From  my  recollection  of  the  bill — I  do  not  like  to  be 
put  on  record  as  approving  the  bill  as  a  whole — with  that  section 
out  and  without  gomg  through  it  again  more  carefully,  it  would 
provide  merely  for  the  Government  to  build  the  ships  for  auxiliary 
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purposes  and  to  offer  them  for  charter,  to  which  there  will  be  no 
objection. 

The  Chairman.  Those  provisions  are  incorporated  in  section  8? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes;  that  is  my  remembrance,  although  I  am  speak- 
ing entirely  from  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  it,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake 
about  it : 

Sec.  8.  That  the  board  hereby  created,  If  in  its  judj?i)ient  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act»  may  form  under  the  laws  of  tlie  United 
States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  corporation  or  corporations  with  capital 
stock  In  such  amount  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  such  capital  stock,  however,  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  whose  object  shall  be 
the  purchase,  construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  merchant 
vessels  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  with  torei^  countries  and 
with  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  or  tlie  Islands  of  Porto  Kleo,  Guam,  and  Tutulla,  and  the  chartering  or 
leasing  of  vessels  for  such  purposes  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
may  subscribe  to  and  purchase  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of 
such  corporation  or  corporations. 

Mr.  Bush.  In  principle,  with  the  elimination  of  that  section,  and 
with  the  elimination  of  the  sections  controlling  the  rates  and  the 
licensing  of  ships,  as  I  recollect  the  bill,  I  think  we  would  agree. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Government  ought, 
through  this  board,  in  any  way  to  control  the  rates  or  regulate  them? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  regulate  rates  in  the  interests  of  the  shipper  and,  at  the 
same  time,  assure  the  shippers  that  they  will  be  placed  at  no  disad- 
vantage with  the  shippers  of  foreign  nations.  We  believe  that  it  is 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  principle.  • 

Mr.  6trnes.  Some  witness  here  the  other  day  testified  that  the 
rates  on  every  line  had  been  increased  from  100  to  as  high  as  about 
1,000  per  cent,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  the  Panama  Steamship 
Line,  upon  which  line  the  rates  had  not  been  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  on  that  line,  but  the  rates  have  not  been 
increased  from  New  York  to  Panama  by  any  line. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  New  York  to  Colon  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  Colon. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  which  port  the  Panama  Steamship  Line  goes. 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  regulation  by  the  Government  in  that 
instance,  merely  by  having  this  line  in  operation,  has  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  shippers  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  controlling  influence;  I 
think  the  controlling  influence  was  the  overland  rail  lines.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  comparatively  insignificant  operations  of  the  Panama 
Steamship  line,  when  we  consider  the  vast  tonnage  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts,  was  the  controlling  influence.  I  think  the  lines 
operating  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  compelled  them  to  keep 
the  rates  down,  because  if  they  did  not  keep  them  down  the  goods 
could  be  moved  overland  by  rail.  I  think  that  was  the  controlling 
influence.    I  think  it  was  competition  that  did  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  rates  from  here  to  Colon,  then,  were  not  increased 
because  of  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  railroad  rates  and  not  because 
of  the  existence  of  the  Panama  Steamship  Line  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  rates  between  here  ana  Colon ;  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all  I  stated. 
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Mr.  Bush.  The  question,  I  think,  raised  by  the  chairman  was  the 
rates  between  the  east  and  the  west  coasts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  statement  that  he  made  was  to  Colon.  Do  vou 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  Panama  Line  was  in  operation  nad 
nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Bush.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  the  shipments  to  Colon 
are  insignificant,  and  that  the  Government's  operations  there  were 
a  sufficient  regulating  force.  I  think  the  Government  program  of 
$50,000,000  for  the  construction  of  vessels  to  regulate  tne  rates  of 
the  world  when  Great  Britain  alone  has  between  4,000  and  5,000 
ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  under  normal  conditions — ^I  think 
the  program  of  $50,000,000  entirely  inadequate  to  do  the  same  thing 
which  Sie  Panama  Canal  Line  operating  between  New  York  anu 
a  comparatively  insignificant  port  like  Colon  did  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  believe  there  should  be  no  regulation  by  any 
board  or  commission? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  dangerous  program. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  it  is  dangerous  for  the  railroads  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition,  be- 
cause there  you  have  the  entire  control  of  the  railroads  under  the 
American  Government.  In  the  operation  of  ships  you  can  not  bring 
the  world's  shipping  under  the  control  of  the  American  Government 
And  if  you  create  conditions  here  which  make  it  more  costly  to 
operate  ships  to  and  from  American  ports,  the  shipowner  is  quite 
different  from  the  railroad.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  in- 
stance, cafl  not  tear  up  its  tracks  and  move  its  operations  to  some 
other  sphere  of  influence;  it  must  haul  freight  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  whether  the  rates  are  profitable  or  not.  The  steamship 
owner,  if  you  create  conditions  which  make  it  unprofitable  for  the 
ships  to  operate  in  the  American  trade,  can  go  into  any  trade  in  the 
world,  and  the  result  will  be  the  ships  may  go  to  other  trades  and 
the  shippers  of  this  country  will  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  shipping 
board,  having  at  heart  the  development  of  an  American  merchant 
marine,  would  create  conditions  that  would  be  burdensome? 
^  Mr.  Bush.  If  you  put  into  the  mind  of  the  marine  investor  that  if 
He  invests  in  privately-owned  ship  securities  he  is  going  ultimately 
to  meet  with  the  competition  of  the  Government,  you  are  going  to 
prevent  the  American  investors  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
shippers  and  providing  ships.  As  an  illustration  I  would  like  to 
cite  my  own  experience  in  a  case  which  I  think  is  parallel.  The 
Bush  Terminal  Co.  is  interested,  among  other  things,  in  a  series  of 
piers.  We  started  to  build  quite  a  series  of  piers,  and  our  plan  was 
to  go  on  and  construct  a  great  many  more.  At  that  time  the  city 
of  New  York  was  building  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  passenger  Imes.  Just  about  the  time  we  finished 
our  present  construction  the  city  of  New  York  went  down  and 
bought  quite  an  amount  of  territory  near  us  and  commenced  the 
policy  of  building  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  freight  vessels. 
At  that  time  I  had  under  contract  quite  a  lar^e  amount  of  other 
property  in  New  York  where  I  intended  to  bmld  other  piers,  and 
I  had  paid  money  down  on  the  purchase  of  the  property,  I  can- 
celled my  contract  and  stopped  pier  construction.    Tnat  may  have 
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been  my  own  individual  action,  but  all  over  the  harbor  there  have 
been  practically  no  piers  constructed  by  private  pier  owners  since 
the  time  when  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  commenced 
the  |>olicy  to  build  piers  to  take  care  of  freight  commerce.    The  city 
of  ^  ew  I  ork  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  need  successfully.    It  has 
spent  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  building  of  subways,  and  it  has 
not  been  in  a  financial  position,  and  other  things  have  come  up  to 
divert  the  interest  of  the  officials  of  New  York  from  the  construction 
of  further  piers.    The  result  has  been  that  for  a  period  of  nearly  10 
years  pier  construction  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still.   Ihe  city  of  New  York  is  now  building  three  piers  in  Brook- 
lyn, with  that  exception  their  entire  construction  program  has  been 
the  reconstruction  of  old  piers  in  New  York  and  the  turning  of 
three  or  four  old  piers  into  one  larger  pier.    But  that  has  not  added 
anything  to  the  accommodations  for  snipping.    The  result  has  been 
that  private  pier  construction  has  stopped;  I  have  stopped  and 
every  other  pier  owner  in  New  York  has  stopped  building,  while  the 
commerce  in  New  York  has  grown,  and,  very  much  to  my  surprise, 
I  find  I  have  benefited,  because  the  money  which  can  be  derived  from 
piers  has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  for  the  reason  that 
no  one  can  provide  enough  capacity.    The  result  is  that  the  com- 
merce of  New  York  and  the  commerce  of  this  country  is  bearing  the 
burden  of  paying  the  increased  price  of  piers.    Pier  rents  would  not 
have  increased  so  sreatly  if  a  normal  construction  program  under 
private  ownership  had  gon  on.    I  think  that  is  a  reasonably  parallel 
case  where  the  same  principle  is  involved. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  done  very  little,  and  the  construction 
of  vessels  under  the  administration  bill  would  do  very  little;  but  the 
mere  fear  put  into  the  minds  of  the  private  pier  owners  that  they 
can  not  compete  with  the  taxing  power  has  paralyzed  pier  con- 
struction  in  New  York,  and  the  commerce  of  New  York  has  suflfeted 
because  of  that  fact.  And  I  believe  the  same  thing  would  result  if 
you  put  into  the  minds  of  the  American  investors  that  they  must 
meet  competition  with  Government  money  if  they  buy  securities  of 
privatelv  owned  steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  the  mere  threat  would  do  it,  and  I  there- 
fore conclude  in  your  opinion  that  the  investors  who  are  now  build- 
ing this  unusual  number  of  ships  in  this  country  do  not  even  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  this  bill,  with  the  backing  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  a  threat  that  it  will  be  passed.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Bush.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  consider  that.  I  consider  that  the 
construction  program  which  is  now  going  on  is,  as  Mr.  Fahey  has 
stated^  in  most  cases  the  building  of  tonnage  absolutely  required  by 
established  services.  There  have  been  very  few  new  services  estab- 
lished, except  such  as  stated  here  to-day  by  Mr.  Gibboney,  which 
were  purely  a  speculative  development  because  of  war  conditions 
and  the  unusual  profits  which  are  offering.  Certain  lines  which  have 
established  services,  which  need  additional  vessels,  are  building  those 
vessels,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  large  construction  program  or  of 
any  plant  which  is  in  process  of  being  enlarged. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Do  vou  think  if  New  York  City  had  built  those 
piers  which  you  state  tnat  your  rates  would  have  been  cheapened  ? 
Mr.  Bush.  If  New  York  City  had  built  the  piers? 
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Mr.  Bruckner.  Yes;  the  piers  that  they  contemplated  building. 
In  other  words,  do  you  think  private  capital  could  not  compete  with 
New  York  City? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  private  capital  would 
attempt  to  compete  with  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  How  about  municipal  ferry  of  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  operation  of  the  municipal  ferry  in  New  York  is 
a  perfect  illustration.  It  was  started  for  Staten  Island  and  South 
Brooklyn — those  territories  which  could  not  be  served  by  subways— 
but  the  result  has  been  that  the  several  lines  of  the  Union  Ferry  Co. 
have  been  taken  off  because  they  feared  the  competition  of  public 
money.  And  the  communities  and  water  fronts  which  were  formerly 
fierved  by  those  ferries  are  now  without  a  service.  That  is  another 
exact  illustration  of  the  point  which  I  make. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  judgment  the. people  of  New  York  will 
never  come  into  their  own  until  they  can  own  the  terminals  there. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  And  then  they  will  not  get  half  of  what  they  are 
entitled  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bush.  But  you  have  here  an  entirely  different  proposition.  I 
am  not  standing  here  as  a  shipper,  for  I  think  the  only  reason  I  was 
appointed  chairman  of  this  committee  is  that  I  have  no  financial 
interest  in  vessel  property ;  I  have  not  a  dollar  invested  in  steamship 
lines,  but  I  am  immediately  brought  in  contact  with  them.  If  I 
were  standing  here  as  a  shipper,  and  you  said  the  United  States 
Government  might  supply  all  the  ships  necessary,  running  up  to 
several  billions  of  dollars,  I  might  say,  without  any  regard  to  my 
interests  as  a  citizen  and  a  taxpaj^er,  that  such  an  investment  might 
meet  the  requirements.  The  fundamental  objection,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  that  you  start  out  to  do  a  big  thing  and  you  do  a  little  thing.  You 
start  out  to  revive  the  American  merchant  marine  and  you  build 
$50,000,000  worth  of  ships,  which  would  be  a  fljr  spot  on  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  this  bill  if  it  were  increased  to  a 
billion  dollars?  Is  it  the  amount  to  which  you  object  which  we 
propose  to  invest  at  the  start  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  personally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  bringing 
the  Government  into  competition  with  private  effort.  I  do  not  beheTe 
that  that  is  the  function  of  the  Government.  I  think  the  function 
of  the  Government  is  cooperation  with  private  effort.  But,  as  I  have 
stated,  if  I  were  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  shipper  without 
any  regard  to  my  interest  as  a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  I  would  say  my 
interests  would  be  fully  served  whether  by  a  Government-owned  ship 
or  a  private-owned  ship ;  but  I  would  not  want  the  Government  to 
go  into  a  competition  which  would  deprive  me  of  the  services  of 
privately  owned  ships  and  then  not  fully  supply  my  needs. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  ballot  No.  2  in  the  referendum,  the  number 
of  votes  given  on  the  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine 

Mr.  Bush.  I  am  not  speaking  for  that  chamber;  I  am  speaking 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  am  wondering  how  your  chamber  of 
commerce  would  stand  on  this  proposition : 

The  committee  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Federal  shipping 
board  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  and  to  have  full  ]urisdiction,  under  the  law,  m  all  matters 
pertaining  to  overseas  transportation. 
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The  vote  was  639  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  and  116  votes 
opposed. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  know  how  our  chamber  voted  upon  that  refer- 
endum; but  I  do  know  the  chamber  has  voted  in  favor  of  a  shipping 
board.  And  it  is  a  part  of  our  bill.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  even 
a  member  of  that  association,  are  we  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Bush.  But  our  own  bill  contains  a  provision  in  favor  of  a  ship- 
ping board. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal^  like  our  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission when  it  was  first  organized,  which  did  not  have  any  power. 
But  we  have  been  giving  it  power  during  the  last  10  or  15  years.  We 
just  thought  we  would  avoid  this  hiatus  by  starting  this  board  off 
with  power  to  exercise  control ;  and  it  must  be  exercised  wisely,  be- 
cause I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  practicable  for  that  board  to 
make  rates  in  the  foreign  trade,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But  are 
you  opposed  to  this  proposition  which  was  put  up  to  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States : 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  should  be  legislation  abolishing  de- 
ferred rebates  and  providing  for  supervision  of  rates  by  the  Federal  shipping 
board,  with  requirements  for  filing  with  the  board  schedules  of  rates  and  all 
agreements  with  oversea  lines? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  are  opposed  to  a  regulation  of  rates.  We  believe 
you  are  nursing  a  very  delicate  child  here;  and  we  do  not  want  to 
see  it  put  on  corsets  until  it  has  grown  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  vote  seems  to  have  been  601  in  favor  of  the 
recommendation  and  130  opposed. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  are  not  a  member  of  that  body  at  all. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  just  wanted  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  your 
position  is  at  variance  with  the  great  commercial  organizations  of 
the  United  States  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Bush.  We  are  on  that  point ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  on  this  proposition : 

The  committee  recommends  that  Federal  licenses  should  be  taken  out  by  lines, 
domestic  and  foreign,  engaged  in  shipping  between  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

I  understand  you  are  opposed  to  that,  and  that  you  reflect  the 
sentiment  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  New  York.  The  vote  on 
that  proposition  v^as  610  votes  in  favor  of  the  proposition  and  120 
votes  opposed. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  call  you  attenticm,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  that.  We  have  stated 
that  the  chamber  believes  that  the  provision  requiring  the  licensing 
of  all  vessels  trading  from  all  ports  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  enacted  without  more  careful  study  and  a  more  complete  estimate 
of  the  probable  conseauences  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  Any  pro- 
vision which  may  make  it  more  costlv  or  difficult  to.  operate  vessels 
from  and  to  the  ports  of  this  country  burdens  the  entire  commerce  of 
the  country. 

And  then  we  go  on  and  point  out : 

The  farmers  of  the  West,  for  Instance,  must  sell  their  ^ain  in  competition 
with  the  growers  of  Argentina.  Any  burden  upon  shipping  from  American 
ports  which  can  not  be  equally  imposed  upon  shipping  from  Argentina  will,  In 
the  end,  be  borne  by  those  who  produce  in  this  country  the  commodities  which 
must  be  sold  abroad  in  competition  with  those  of  other  countries. 
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Our  statement  is  not  that  we  are  against  that;  but  we  are  against 
this  enactment  without  more  careful  study  and  more  complete  esti- 
mates of  what  it  will  probably  do,  not  so  much  to  the  steamship  men 
but  to  the  shippers  and  producers  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  provision 
applies  to  foreign  vessels  trading  at  our  ports  the  same  as  to  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes ;  but  it  does  not  provide  for  foreign  vessels  trading 
from  competitive  ports  like  Argentine  or  India  to  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  a  few  years  ago  we  reported  from  this 
committee  a  bill  which  provided  that  any  vessels  operating  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  might  be  excluded  from  our  ports 
Imder  penalties.  It  was  said  if  that  bill  were  enacted  into  law  that 
those  foreign  ships  would  not  trade  from  American  ports  unless  we 

Permitted  them  to  do  so  on  their  own  terms  and  in  violation  of  law. 
imagine  there  would  be  a  great  diminution  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
world  if  it  were  not  that  they  had  the  privilege  of  trading  to  our 
American  ports.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  these  foreign  lines  are 
supported  largely  by  their  proiSts  in  trading  to  American  ports. 

Mr.  Bush.  The  commerce  of  this  country  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant item. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  I  think  they  would  rather  obey  the  law 
than  to  let  the  ships  rot. 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bush.  They  may  obey  the  laws,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  if  anv 
burdens  are  placed  there  which  will  increase  their  cost,  that  burden 
is  going  to  be  borne  by  the  man  who  produces  things  in  this  country 
which  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  board  is  composed  of  men  such  as  you  and 
T  think  should  compose  the  board,  I  imagine  they  would  have  due 
regard  for  the  interests  of  all  the  American  people  in  this  matter; 
and,  while  they  are  vested  with  large  powers  under  the  bill,  that  they 
would  exercise  those  powers  only  to  correct  abuses  and  not  to  impose 
hardships  upon  anybody.  That  would  be  my  conception  of  their 
duties. 

Mr.  Bush.  Might  I  point  out  one  possibility?  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly shown  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  is 
always  against  any  advance  in  rates,  whether  it  be  legitimate  or  not 
The  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  against  any  increase  of  the  rates 
of  the  railroads  until  after  years  of  trial  it  was  brought  home  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  the  people  that  they,  the 
people  themselves,  were  suffering  because  the  railroads  were  not 
operating  on  a  more  profitable  basis. 

Now,  if  you  will  conceive  what  would  very  frequently  happen  to 
be  the  case,  an  advancing  rate  market  Jind  the  board  had  established 
a  rate,  we  will  say,  of  $1,  through  a  shortage  of  vessels,  perhaps  due 
to  war,  or  some  other  temporary  condition,  the  world's  rates  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  where  tonnage  could  be  more  profitably  employe<l 
in  some  other  trade  besides  the  American  trade,  say  at  a  rate  of  $i.:?'> 
or  $1.50.  The  question  would  then  be  with  the  steamship  owner: 
Shall  I  use  my  vessel  in  the  more  profitable  trade  or  can  I  persuade 
the  shipping  board  to  agree  to  advance  the  rate  where  it  will  put  me 
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on  an  equality  with  other  trades?  The  pressure  of  public  opinion 
is  always  against  an  advance  of  that  Kind  and  it  is  very  slow 
to  take  effect.  The  result,  in  all  probability,  would  l>e  that 
a  substantial  amount  of  tonnage  would  be  diverted  from  the 
American  trade,  just  as  it  has  been  diverted  from  our  coastwise 
trade.  Many  of  our  vessels  which  were  formerly  engaged  in  trade 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  have  gone  into  the  foreign 
trade  because  they  can  now  make  more  money  there;  and  if  that 
operation  brought  about  a  condition  where  it  was  more  profitable  to 
operate  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  than  in  the  American  trade,  the 
result  would  be  that  this  coimtry  would  pay  the  cost.  That  is  one 
of  the  fears  we  have  of  a  license.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
time  will  come  when  a  certain  amount  of  Government  regulation  can 
be  judiciously  and  wisely  put  in  force,  but  to  start  regulating  an 
industry  which  you  have  not  created  and  with  very  little  experience 
here  in  this  country  as  to  what  is  a  wise  regulation,  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  unsound  proposition,  looking  at  it  strictly  as  a  business  propo- 
sition. You  should  first  get  your  merchant  marine  and  establish  it 
on  the  high  seas,  and  then  when  inequalities  develop  reflate  them, 
but  do  not  regulate  it  off  of  the  high  seas  before  you  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  we  made  the  blunder  with  reference 
to  the  railroads.  If  we  had  enacted  the  law  30  years  ago  vesting  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  supervise  the  issu- 
ance of  stocks  and  bonds  by  the  railroad  companies,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to-day  for  an  increase  of  rates. 
Mr.  Bush.  Possibly  that  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  lock  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen;  we  want  the  regulation  to  go  along  with  the  up- 
building of  the  industry. 

Mr.  fiusH.  I  might  also  call  your  attention,  along  the  same  line, 
to  the  fact  that  the  practical  result  of  the  various  regulations  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  that  no  new  mileage  has  been  built. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  There  has  not 
been  the  demand  for  new  mileage  that  there  was  formerly. 

Mr.  Bush.  I  think  our  great  western  country  is  suffering  because 
new  mileage  is  not  constructed.  New  mileage  has  only  been  created, 
or  largely  created,  by  established  lines  which  had  an  established  earn- 
ing power  and  which  could  sell  their  securities.  That  has  been  the 
result  of  the  situation,  though  I  prefer  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  it,  because  I  think  much  of  the  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  been  eminently  wise  and  successful, 
still  at  the  same  time  it  was  established  after  we  had  created  our 
transportation  system. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulties  of  the  West — and  I  am  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions  there  than  I  am  in  the  East — with  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Frisco,  and  these  other  lines  have  not  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  have  reasonable  rates,  but  on  account  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  roads  by  stockjobbing  concerns. 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  quite  a  different  proposition ;  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  proposition  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  say  you  estimate  50  ships  can  be  built  for 
$50,000,000,  serviceable  and  merchantable  ships? 
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Mr.  Bush.  I  am  estimating  roughly  that  10,000-ton  ships  would 
cost  $100  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Taking  that  as  a  basis,  are  you  able  to  state,  referring 
•to  the  third  provision  in  this  bill,  11865 — ^I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it — in  the  matter  of  construction  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  construction  here  and  abroad  of  a  type  of  ship  that  you  have 
in  mind — for  50  ships? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  oper- 
ative, or  would  need  to  be  operative  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  mean  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Bush.  Under  normal  conditions,  I  think,  after  the  war  it 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to  prophesy  what  it  will 
be.  I  think  one  person's  opinion  would  be  as  ^ood  us  the  opinion 
of  anybody  else;  but,  I  say,  after  our  shipbuilding  industry  de- 
velops it  is  going  to  decrease  the  cost  very  much,  and  if  we  can  build 
up  our  shipbuilding  industry  it  will  not  only  create  something  for 
building  ships  for  ourselves,  out  we  will  build  ships  for  other  nations 
of  the  world.  There  are  many*  countries  who  do  not  have  ship- 
building yards  who  would  come  to  us  for  the  construction  of  their 
ships,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  at  proper  prices. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  P.  A.  S.  FKANKUIT,  OF  NEW  TOES,  BECEIYEE 
OF  THE  INTEENATIONAL  MEBCANTIIE  MABINE  CO.  AND 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  TBANSPOBT  CO.,  OF  WEST 
VIBOINIA. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  the  owners 
and  operators  of  American-flag  steamers  as  well  as  foreign-flag 
steamers,  and  as  practical  men  in  the  shipping  business  we  would 
most  heartily  welcome  the  United  States  taking  any  action  which 
would  tend  to  reestablish  the  American  flag  on  the  high  seas  in  the 
foreign  trade  and  commerce.    The  importance  of  the  import  and  ex- 

f)ort  business  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  they  certainly  should 
lave  an  important  merchant  marine  of  their  own  to  carry  their  own 
products. 

We,  however,  feel  that  this  bill  does  not  deal  either  with  the  pres- 
ent emergency  nor  does  it  create  a  practical  policy  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade. 

We  also  fear  that  anything  bordering  on  Government  ownership 
or  Government  operation  will  destroy  the  incentive  of  the  individual 
and  the  corporation  to  enter  the  shipping  business. 

We  further  feel  that  the  building  up  oif  an  efficient  American  mer- 
chant marine  can  not  be  done  by  the  construction  of  any  specific 
number  of  ships.  It  should  be  some  general  policy,  which  would  be 
creative  of  ships  for  general  purposes  built  in  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  gradually  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  in  the  United 
states  ve4s  forefgn  countries. 

As  far  as  the  board  proposed  by  the  bill  is  concerned,  we  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  board.  We  feel  that  this  board  should 
have  certain  definite  instructions  and  that  it  should  be  in  charge  of 
and  given  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  all  the  laws  of 
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the  United  States  pertaining  to  shipping.  We  feel  that  this  board 
should  investigate  thoroughly  the  present  conditions,  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  and  theft  make  their  recommendations  as  to  the  best 
course  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

We  consider  that  the  bill,  No.  450,  providing  for  a  board,  which 
your  committee  introduced  after  a  very  careful  investigation  of  all 
the  shipping  conditions,  is  a  very  fair  bill.  We  feel  that  there  might 
be  some  slight  modifications  as  to  the  control  over  rates  that  the 
board  would  have  immeditelv  before  they  had  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  thoroughly  studying  tne  situation  and  becoming  conversant 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  bill  H.  R.  450? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Bill  450. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  which  I  introduced  in  this  Congress? 

Mr.  Frankmn.  That  you  introduced.  This  problem  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of  the  railroads.  It  is  a  question  of  a  local  prob* 
lem  versus  this,  which  is  an  international  trade  problem.  It  would 
be  a  very  difficult  thing,  we  feel,  for  any  board  to  undertake  to  dic- 
tate the  rates  of  freight  for  foreign  commerce  when  you  have  not 
sufficient  i^ips  to  carry  all  of  your  own  commerce.  When  you  make 
a  law  or  a  rule  or  a  regulation  for  railroads,  it  falls  e€[ually  upon 
them  all,  it  falls  equally  upon  all  the  carriers  interested  m  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  ousiness.  But  if  you  make  a  law,  a  rule,  or  a. 
regulation  in  the  international  trade  that  does  not  apply  to  other 
countries  that  are  in  competition  with  this  country  m  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  thereby  place  any  burden  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  placed  on 
the  commerce  of  other  countries  with  which  you  are  competing,  you 
are  putting  a  handicap  on  vour  own  trade  ana  commerce. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  if  the  rates  were  regulated  or  dictated  that 
the  shippers  would  suffer  a  great  deal  more  than  the  steamers.  The 
tramp  steamer  is  the  great  regulator  of  rates  on  the  bulk  traffic  and 
the  bulk  traffic  brings  a  large  number  of  steamers  to  the  ports.  The 
merchants  of  this  country  depend  largely  upon  the  regular  line 
steamers  for  their  regular  trades.  If  you  are  going  to  regulate  the 
rates  of  freight  on  regular  line  steamers  and  not  on  the  tramp 
steamers,  you  will  gradually  drive  out  the  regular  line  steamers,  and 
I  think  all  of  the  merchants  of  the  country  will  tell  you  that  what 
they  particularly  need  are  the  regular  services  upon  which  they  can 
rely  and  with  which  they  can  make  contracts  covering  a  period,  so 
that  they  can  sell  their  goods  for  six  months  or  a  year  ahead  of  time 
rnd  make  a  contract  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  read  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee following  the  investigation  of  the  shipping  combine  under 
House  resolution  587,  out  of  which  this  bill  H.  R.  450  grew,  you  would 
see  that  we  do  not  make  any  such  recommendations  as  that  to  regu- 
late the  rate 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  also  bill  450. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  if  the  shipping  board  would 
undertake  to  do  that  I  agree  with  you  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing 
to  do. 
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Mr.  Fbankun.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  would  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  business  of  the  country  and  the  merchants  of  the  country  than  it 
would  be  to  the  steamers,  which  can  ^o  into  other  trades. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  it  would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  ^as  we  staled 
before  your  committee  previously,  that  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
board  sitting  here  in  Wadiington  to  which  all  agreements  will  have 
to  be  submitted  and  which  can  make  any  investigations  they  wish 
regarding  the  rates  of  freight  or  other  conditions  wherever  they 
think  something  is  being  done  that  is  unfair  or  unreasonable  from  a 
commereial  point  of  view. 

The  $50,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  tonnage  would  probably  buy 
only  about  50  steamers,  which  would  not  be^n  to  supply  the  tonnage 
requirements  and  would  certainly  not  be  m  keeping  with  the  size 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  connection 
with  this  very  large  and  important  international  and  commercial  sub- 
ject. If  those  steamers  should  be  constructed  as  auxiliaries  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  this  board  would  take  up  the  question  with 
the  commercial  interests  and  the  steamship  people  and  endeavor  to 
purchase  steamers  that  would  be  useful  commercial  steamers  and,  at 
the  same  time,  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
then  let  those  steamers  to  the  highest  bidder,  it  would  put  those 
steamers  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  other  steamers  constructed 
by  private  indiviauals  or  owned  abroad  or  otherwise;  because  then 
the  people  interested  in  shipping  would  bid  on  those  steamers  for 
time  charters  just  as  they  do  to-day.  We  quite  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance in  the  direction  oi  preparedness  that  the  present  position  is  a 
serious  one  and  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  great  tonnage 
under  its  control;  and  we  feel  it  could  be  done  in  that  way  and 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  trade  and  t^ommerce  of  the  country. 
If  the  United  States  should  construct  50  steamers  to  be  put  into  trade, 
it  would  be  a  most  difficult  matter  to  divide  those  steamers  am(mg 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the 
fibippers,  and  the  steamship  agents  in  each  port.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  and  difficult  problem. 

I  have  covered  before  the  question  of  auxiliaries  and  colliers  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Army. 

The  only  further  suggestion  I  have  to  make  upon  that  point  is  that 
if  there  are  any  colliers  or  auxiliaries  of  the  Navy  to-day  that  are 
not  in  service  they  could  be  loaned  to  the  Belgian  relief  fund,  which 
is  a  neutral  body.  It  is  feeding  the  Belgians  through  Rotterdam,  and 
they  are  chartering  steamers  and  pajdng  very  high  prices  for  them 
and  are  using  steamers  that  could  be  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  if  the  United  States  now  has  any  of  those  steamers  that  are  idle 
it  would  be  a  very  excellent  way  to  employ  them. 

Mr.  Loud.  We  have  an  adverse  recommendation  on  that  very 
proposition  from  the  department  that  just  came  over  yesterday. 

Mr.  RowE.  From  the  Army  or  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Loud.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Whatever  the  reasons  are  that  the  Navy  might 
have,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition;  but  if  they  are  i<lle 
to-day,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  very  useful  way  to  employ  them. 
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Mr.  Loud.  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  report  which  was  just  submitted 
to-day. 

Mr.  Frankun.  They  have  some  reason? 

Mr.  Loud.  They  have  given  all  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Then  it  can  not  be  done? 

Mr.  Loud.  Yes.  It  was  in  response  to  a  resolution  introduced 
by  me. 

Mr.  Frankun.  As  regards  the  selling  restrictions  of  the  bill,  that 
is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  when  nations  are  at  war,  but 
under  normal  circumstances  and  conditions  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  a  desirable  regulation  or  law.  If  it  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish- American  War  the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
able  to  nave  accomplished  in  such  a  short  time  what  they 'did.  If 
this  country  were  a  large  owner  of  tonnage,  and  therefore  probably 
not  entering  the  market  for  tonnage,  this  would  be  a  different  matter. 
My  suggestion  with  regard  to  that  is  that  the  board  should  be  in^ 
structed  that,  so  long  as  the  present  abnomal  conditions  exist,  this 
regulation  should  remain  in  force;  but  if  it  is  found  by  the  board 
that  other  nations  are  willing  to  have  their  steamers  sold,  if  the 
English  ships  can  be  purchased,  then  we  should  open  our  regulations 
so  that  our  steamers  could  be  purchased.  That  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  shipping  property  rrom  an  investment  point  of  view. 

Mr.  EowE.  You  mean  as  to  the  regulation  against  the  selling  of 
vessels  without  the  consent  of  this  board  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  mean  that  if  you  had  somebody  willing  to  loan 
you  money  with  which  to  build  a  ship,  and  you  must  admit  that  in 
case  you  find  the  business  you  are  constructing  it  for  has  disappeared — 
the  business  is  a  fluctuating  business,  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and 
demand — and  you  have  constructed  a  steamer,  but  there  are  other 
branches  of  trade  where  the  ship  could  be  used  advantageously  and 
you  have  not  the  right  to  sell  it,  naturally  the  men  from  whom  you 
are  anxious  to  borrow  money  become  nervous  about  their  collateral. 
It  may  be  on  your  hands,  with  no  business  for  it,  and  yet  you  would 
not  be  able  to  sell  it.  And  should  the  Government  enter  in  a  specific 
trade  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  private  individuals  to 
increase  their  interests  in  that  trade,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  money  to  build  the  ships  for  the  trade. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  of  the  bill  is  that  the  present 
interstate  commerce  laws  should  be  applied  to  ships.  All  steamers 
are  not  alike.  They  are  just  as  different — even  sister  ships  differ — as 
the  children  of  a  family,  and  more  so.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  cer- 
tain  steamers  are  constructed  to  carry  passengers;  others  freight; 
certain  steamers  can  be  loaded  with  a  cargo  measuring  so  much  a  ton, 
and  others  at  a  lower  or  higher  average  measurement  per  ton.  And 
it  is  impossible  for  steamship  lines  to  be  in  a  position  where  they  have 
to  take  everything  that  is  offered  them  or  that  they  must  continue 
to  do  so  at  a  certain  rate.  They  have  their  capacity,  and  their  capacity 
is  booked  for  that  particular  line  of  traffic  and  that  particular  nature 
of  traffic;  and  they  must  go  out  of  the  market  for  that  and  go  into 
the  market  for  otner  things;  they  must  take  so  much  grain  and  so 
much  cotton;  so  much  lead  and  so  much  cotton  and  so  much  hay; 
they  must  counteract  the  dense  cargo  with  the  light  cargo.  It  is  a 
complicated,  intricate  business,  and  the  international  features  make 
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it  very  different  from  the  railroads ;  laws  perfectly  proper  and  appli- 
cable to  the  railroads  would  be  most  unfair  ana  unreasonable  and 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  if  applied  to 
shmping. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  licenses,  I  am  not  quite  dear  as  to  the 
intention  in  regard  to  that.  From  the  bill  it  appears  that  not  only 
the  steamship  agents  and  operating  companies  but  the  individual 
ships  would  require  a  license.  Now,  would  that  license  be  for  that 
trade  or  all  over  the  world? 

The  Chairman.  The  trade  from  American  ports. 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  of  course  it  would  have  no  bearing  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  No.  We  would  have  no  jurisdiction^  I  imagine, 
except  over  vessels  trading  from  American  ports;  but  if  this  com- 
pany operating  ships  in  other  ports  were  to  operate  them  prejudi- 
ciously  to  American  commerce  that  might  give  this  shipping  board 
the  occasion  and  the  power  by  this  bill  to  revoke  their  license  to 
trade  from  American  ports. 

Mr.  Frankun.  Then,  again,  instead  of  the  American  investing 
his  money  in  the  American*flag  ships,  he  would  invest  in  a  ship 
owned  in  Belgium,  France,  or  some  other  place  where  he  could  op- 
erate it,  without  those  handicaps  and  onerous  regulations.  Now,  if 
the  United  States  is  going  to  pass  a  shipping  bill  it  should  be  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  assist  shipping  and  to  tend  to  build  up  the 
shipping  in  a  general  wa^  and  not  in  a  specific  manner.  If  we  have 
licenses  and  other  reg^ulations  that  are  not  imposed  bv  other  nations, 
then  your  rates  of  freight,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  from  the  XTnited 
Stated  to  South  America  are  going  to  be  higher  than  from  England 
and  Germany  to  South  America.  Steamers  are  free;  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  generally  speaking,  is  free.  It  is  international.  It 
can  not  be  regulated  simply  by  the  United  States  and  not  by  other 
countries,  except  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, as  I  have  stated  before,  I  do  not  quite  grasp  how  broad  the 
license  feature  would  be.  But  it  is  dangerous  from  my  point  of 
view. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  sufficiently  inviting  to  a  foreign  ship  line  to  induce  that  line 
to  conform  to  the  reasonable  regulations  or  rates  that  might  be 
imposed  by  this  shipping  board  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  line  will  conform  to  all  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  it  can  make  more  money 
by  coming  to  the  United  States  than  it  can  make  by  going  to  India, 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  other  places 
in  the  world.  There  are  a  great  many  lines  of  steamers,  and  very 
important  lines  of  steamers,  that  do  not  come  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  not  and  never  will  have  enough  steamers 
under  its  own  flag  to  carry  its  own  commerce,  and  it  ^ould  draw 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates  from  the  tonnage  of  the  world.  If  you 
inaugurate  a  shipping  board,  and  that  shipping  board  investigates 
the  situation,  it  will  find  that  during  the  last  10  years  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  been  carried  across  the  North  Atlantic  at 
a  lower  rate  per  mile  than  commerce  has  ever  been  carried  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    That  is  carried  by  foreign  steamers.    If  you 
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are  going  to  impose  burdens  on  those  foreign  steamers,  they  wiU  ^o 
elsewhere;  but  those  steamers  that  come  here  for  purposes  of  their 
own,  which  have  been  constructed  particularly  for  this  trade  and 
can  not  go  elsewhere,  will  continue  to  come  here,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  your  laws.  But  you  will  be  increasing  the  cost 
of  delivering  your  ^oods  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  assuming  this  board  will  be  so  blind  or 
stupid  as  to  invoke  regulations  that  would  accomplish  that  end? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  am  not  assuming  that.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  board.    I  believe  that  the  board  will  be  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  Woiild  it  be  worth  while  to  have  a  board  and  just 
pay  salaries  to  them  and  not  give  them  any  powers  of  supervision  t 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  think  the  board  should  have  absolute  power 
of  supervision.  I  feel  the  board,  after  they  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly,  if  they  feel  a  steamship  company  is  doing  anything 
unreasonable,  should  have  the  power  to  correct  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  provision  is  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  H.  R.  450  covers  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  the  difficulties  you  have 
in  mind  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  told  you  before,  in  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  I  was  never  opposed  to  that.  I  feel  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  tremendous  commerce,  must  have  somebody 
here  in  Washington  before  whom  the  shippers  can  make  a  plea; 
that  they  can  put  before  them  anything  that  they  think,  in  their 
opinion,  has  b^n  an  unreasonable  act  on  the  part  of  the  steamship 
company  or  steamship  operators.  But  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  to  pass  any  bill  which  includes  a  reference  to  the 
interstate  commerce  act.  The  conditions  are  absolutely  different. 
One  is  a  local  and  the  other  em  international  question  and  can  not  be 
dealt  with  as  are  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  provisions  of  section  9  were  stricken  out  of 
this  bill  and  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  450  inserted  in  lieu  of  them,  you 
think  that  would  make  a  better  bill  as  far  as  regulation  is  concerned! 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  say  that  that  would  make  a  decidedly  better  bill, 
to  be  coupled  with  the  elimination  of  the  license  feature. 

The  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  there  would  be  any  reason  for  the 
license  feature  in  that  event ;  that  is,  if  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill  No.  450  were  incorporated  in  this  bill  and  section  9  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  position  has  always  been  it  is  foolish  to  argue 
against  a  board.  The  United  States  should  have  some  board  of  this 
kind.  That  board  should  study  the  whole  shipping  problem.  It 
should  make  its  recommendations;  it  should  be  a  board  similar  to 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  It  should  have  control  over  all  rules 
and  regulations,  measurements,  inspection^,  and  everything  else  now 
covered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  should  be  the  United 
States  authority  regarding  shipping  and  the  authority  in  control. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  about  the 
damage  that  I  fear  might  be  done  to  the  commerce  if  the  rates  should 
be  too  severely  regulated;  but  if  there  are  any  questions  on  chat,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

I  thank  you. 
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OF  MB.  WILLIAM  IL  KNOX,  OF  HEW  TOBK, 


PBESIDENT  OF  THE  WULIAM  H.  KNOX  CO. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  William  H.  Knox  Co.  is  a  New  York  corporation 
engaged  in  the  export  and  import  business  and  dealing  in  most  of  the 
large  markets  of  the  world  for  the  last  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  class  of  merchandise? 

Mr.  Knox.  All  kinds  of  American  manufactured  goods  and  raw 
materials  I  everything  from  clothespins  to  locomotives — wheat,  cotton, 
lumber,  pi^  iron,  steel  rails,  or  any  other  commodity  for  which  we  can 
find  a  marlet  abroad.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  am  occupying  rather  an 
embarrassing  position,  for  the  reason  that,  I  dare  say,  I  represent  the 
veiy  large  class  of  business  men  in  this  country  whom  the  Govern- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  help.  For  many  years  we  have  fondly  hoped 
that  something  would  happen  whereby  we  would  have  a  restoration 
of  American  snipping  on  tne  high  seas.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  proposals  here  to-day,  but  very  little  about  effective  measures 
that  would  bring  about  the  result  so  much  desired. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  dare  say,  the  shippers  of  this  country 
would  welcome  any  efficient  relief  that  would  be  afforded,  provided 
there  was  some  clear  understanding  as  to  the  methods  by  which  that 
relief  would  be  exercised  and  its  operation  in  the  ^neral  business 
interests  of  the  coimtry.  We  have  heard  Quite  a  bit  to-day  about 
what  I  would  be  pleased  to  call  '^  individual  interests  ^' ;  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  anj  broad  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  important  points 
that  to  my  mind  would  affect  the  shipper  and,  particiuarlv,  t£e  men 
who  have  to  deal  with  foreign  markets.  The  remarks  or  Mr.  Gib- 
boney  this  morning  would  not  be  accepted  bv  any  shii)per  as  any 
sound  reasoning,  or,  in  fact,  offering  any  reliei  for  what  is  confront- 
ing us.  In  fact,  everything  he  had  to  sfiy,  to  my  mind,  seemed  to  be 
predicated  on  the  continuing  of  present  conditions.  It  may  be  true 
that  he  has  money  to  buy  all  of  the  ships  that  can  be  found,  at  any 
old  prices.  If  it  be  true  that  he  is  willing  to  build  any  number  of 
ships  at  any  price  he  can  get  for  them,  if  it  be  true  that  he  is  pre- 

Sared  to  take  100,000  tons  of  steamships  from  the  United  States 
rovemment  on  a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  net  and  pay  for  the  use  of 
such  vessels,  depreciation,  insurance,  and  all  of  those  charges  in  a 
fluctuating  market  in  which  he  has  to  compete  with  this  commerce,  I 
should  say  that  the  very  point  for  which  he  was  striving  was  to  try 
to  maintain  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day.  But  there  is  absolutely 
no  relief  in  what  he  suggests ;  it  does  not  contribute  1  ton  of  tonnage 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  He  offers  a  most  beautifuUy  painted 
rainbow  which  could  not  last  unless  he  proposed  or  assured  or  guar- 
anteed to  the  Government  that  it  should  have  a  fair  return  on  its 
money.  As  I  view  the  proposition  in  a  broader  sense,  we  want  some 
effective  relief,  workable  "methods  that  would  make  the  American 
manufacturer  and  producer  escape  from  the  throttling  methods  to 
which  he  is  being  subjected  to-day. 

A  word  as  to  methods.  Under  this  proposed  legislation  in  theory 
we  seem  to  have  something  that  offers  tangible  relief.  We  are,  how- 
ever, very  largely  concerned,  as  shippers,  as  to  what  effect  the  opera- 
tion of  this  proposed  bill  would  have  upon  the  merchandising  of  our 
American  prooucts.  I  fail  to  see  wnere  Government  ownership 
could,  by  any  possibility,  bring  about  an  effective  and  permanent 
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relief.  What  we  all  recognize  to  be  the  crux  of  the  question  is  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage.  I  fear  that  such  Government-owned  ships  would 
very  severely  counteract  upon  the  investment  of  private  capital  in 
the  several  lines  of  business.  To  put  it  briefly,  I  rail  to  see  now  the 
Government  can  compete  with  the  business  men  of  this  country,  but 
I  am  not  perhaps  quite  as  clear  in  my  mind  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  so  to  compete.  On  that  point  we  would  like 
information. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  tried  to  make  it  as  clear  as  we  could,  but 
there  is  a  persistent  disposition  to  misunderstand.  I  think  I  am  war- 
ranted in  making  that  statement.  I  do  not  think  certain  interests 
want  to  understand  our  position  in  this  matter.  If  tKere  is  anythinji 
emphasized  in  this  bill,  it  is  that  only  in  those  instances  where  pri* 
vate  enterprise  will  not  come  in  and  furnish  you  with  accommoda* 
tions,  as  a  shipper,  an  importer,  and  an  exporter,  that  then  the  Gov- 
ernment might  help  you. 
Mr.  Knox.  Quite  true. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Kno:5.  I  only  asked  for  information.  It  is  not  clear  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  the  Government  does  intend  to  compete  wita 
private  capital. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government  does  not  intend 
to  compete. 
Mr.  Knox.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  are  indifferent  to  help,  of  course,  that  is 
another  matter.  I  admit  the  Government  is  trying  to  do  something 
for  you  in  the  way  of  a  working  measure. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are,  however,  I  think,  opposed  and  object  emphati- 
cally to  the  operation  by  the  Government  of  steamers  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce,  for  the  reason  that  I  fail  to  see  how  any  Government 
control  or  attempted  control  of  such  a  situation  would  do  otherwise 
than  to  affect  detrimentally  the  shipping  interests  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  the  steamship  men;  I  mean  the  shippers  who 
are  providing  cargoes  for  the  vessels  which  you,  I  hope,  will  be  able 
to  give  us. 

The  Chairman.  If  by  any  sort  of  magic  the  Government  could 
create  a  tonnage  of  100  ships  of  6,000  gross  tons,  which  would  be 
about  7,500  tons  dead  weight  capacity,  to  engage  in  the  foreign  trade, 
yon  would  not  oppose  that,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Not  at  all,  sir,  if  I  were  sure  that  the  tonnage  would 
be  distributed  properly  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  trade.  The 
ramifications  of  this  foreign  business  are  so  many  and  so  great  that 
while  we  gladly  accept  the  regulations  as  to  rates,  we  would  equally 
be  most  desirous  of  being  assured  that  together  with  the  regulated 
rates  we  would  have  the  requisite  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  would  get  your  share  of  the  tonnage  for 
your  business? 

Mr.  Knox.  Of  course  we  will  assume  that  our  legislators  will  en- 
deavor to  give  ns  that  tonnage ;  but  I  am  now  trying  to  point  out  in 
some  practical  way  how  possible  conditions  confronting  us  in  the 
future  may  affect  the  shipper^  in  that  respect.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  at  all  profitable  to  attempt  any  discussion — certainly  not 
on  my  part — as  to  the  conditions  that  exist  being  abnormal  conditions 
to-day.    We  are  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones.    We 
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could  very  largely  increase  our  business  to-day  with  the  tonnage  to 
carry  the  freight;  but  unfortunately  that  tonnage  is  most  largely 
used  to-day  in  the  transport  of  freights  which  do  not  perhaps  come 
within  the  province  of  my  particular  line  of  business.  If  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  enormous  amount  of  tonnage  now  doing  a  trans- Atlantic 
business  in  the  carriage  of  government  supplies,  etc.,  could  be  diverted 
to  the  ordinary  channels,  we  would  have  very  speedy  relief  from 
the  congested  and  impossible  conditions  at  present. 
The  matter  of  the  regulation  of  rates  is  something  that  would  ap- 

SMtl  to  us  greatly ;  but  as  a  shipper  I  would  like  to  know  how  the 
ovemment,  by  any  possibility,  could  fix  rates  under  which  I  could 
operate.  For  instance,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  we  wiU  be 
asked  to  name  a  price  and  on  all  larse  commodities  such  prices  are 
quoted  abroad  on  what  we  call  a  c.  i.  f.  basis;  that  is,  cost,  insurance, 
and  freight.  Suppose  we  have  to  quote  on  such  a  commoditv,  and 
we  have  oeen  told  by  the  Government  that  the  rate,  say,  will  be  $10 
per  ton.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of  my 
stuff.  Say  it  is  the  month  of  March  and  I  want  to  make  a  contract 
for  the  smpment  of  my  stuff  next  September.    I  go  to  the  shipping 

?)ople  and  am  told  the  rate  will  be  $10.  I  want  to  make  a  contract 
hey  refuse  on  the  plea  that  they  may  have  more  profitable  freight 
offered  them  before  September,  and  that  they  may  be  full  to  their 
carrying  capacity  at  present  of  the  commodity  which  I  have  to  offer; 
so  they  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  trade  with  me.  I  would  then  be 
in  a  position  of  being  unable  to  go  elsewhere  to  seek  freight  space. 
You  would  very  likely  be  attempting  to  establish  a  fixed  value  on 
what  must  always  be  a  purchasable  commodity,  just  the  same  as 
wheat,  com,  or  any  other  Ime  of  merchandise. 

In  the  case  of  a  declining  market  the  shipper  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  contract  for  freight  which  two  or  three  months 
later  would  have  been  carried  at  a  lower  rate;  and  the  fellow  who 
comes  in  afterwards — ^I  am  still  dealing,  if  you  please,  with  Govern- 
ment rates  or  regulative  rates — ^would  he  taking  the  business.  In  the 
case  of  a  rising  market,  I  am  afraid  our  good  Brethren  in  the  steam- 
ship business  would  find  it  convenient  to  shut  out  our  freights  be- 
cause they  could  get  higher  rates  later  on.  At  present,  under  normal 
conditions,  when  we  have  all  the  shipping  facilities  at  our  com- 
mand, of  the  world  (it  is  simply  a  question  of  price),  we  are  able  to 
make  trading  arrangements  and  individual  contracts  and  the  trade  is 
sealed  and  closed.  To-day,  of  course,  we  can  not  do  that,  we  are 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  there  are  29  different  rates  for  20 
different  ships  that  go  to  the  same  ports,  and  everji^hing  is  in  a  state 
of  chaos  and  the  only  relief  would  oe  increased  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  conditions  that  I  do  not 
think  anybody  imagines  would  exist  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  un- 
less we  assume  the  shipping  board  would  not  be  men  of  average  com- 
mon sense. 

Mr.  Knox.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  shipping  board,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  they  should  exercise  control  over  any  and  all  questions  i>er- 
tainin^  to  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  prevent  any  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade,  etc.  We  would  be  in  favor  of  the  construction  by 
the  Government  of  auxiliary  vessels  that  would  be  useful  for  com- 
mercial purposes;  but  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  perhaps  these 
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vessels  could  be  constructed   primarily   for  commercial  purposes 
and  secondarily  for  military  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  this  bill  provides  for.  It  says 
that  they  shall  be  leased,  sold,  or  chartered  to  private  purchasers, 
firms,  or  corporations  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  understood  the  bill  to  say  that  they  should  be  con- 
structed for  military  and  naval  purposes  first. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  it  does  not.  It  says  that  they  are  for  com- 
mercial purposes  but  they  shall  be,  of  course,  available  as  naval 
auxiliaries  in  the  event  of  war,  when  the  Government  may  take  them 
over. 

Mr.  EInox.  On  the  matter  of  licenses,  there  are  several  very  impor- 
tant trades  that,  to  my  mind,  would  probably  suffer.  In  the  case  of 
bulk-cargo  .freights  where  we  would  be  chartering  foreign-owned  ton- 
nage it  might  suit  the  interests  of  this  country  to  reiuse  to  license 
such  a  boat,  in  order  that  such  cargo  would  go  into  American  bot- 
toms. The  probable  consequence  of  that  would  be  that  our  foreign 
competitors,  manufacturers,  and  shippers  would  have  an  increased 
volume  of  tonnage  at  their  command  which  would  in  turn  permit  of 
their  shipping  their  commodities  abroad  at  a  lower  freight  rate  than 
we  could  in  American  bottoms.  Great  Britain  alone  has  over  4,000 
steamers  available  for  their  commercial  purposes.  If  it  be  true  that 
we  have  in  this  country  to-day  some  two  hundred  and  odd  under  con- 
struction, no  immediate  relief  in  the  way  of  increased  tonnage  would, 
of  course,  be  available  for  several  years  to  come.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  we^e  possible  for  the  Government  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose by  devising  means  whereby  these  individual  builders  and  those 
who  would  like  to  go  into  the  construction  of  ships,  shipyards,  etc. — 
if  it  were  possible  For  the  Government  to  devise  means  whereby  such 
interests  could  obtain  the  use  of  capital  and  have  such  capital  em- 
ployed in  those  industries,  such  money  could  be  properly  safe- 
guarded by  the  issuance  of  mortgages,  as  we  have  heard ;  and  in  the 
case  of  this  $50,000,000  that  you  propose  to  appropriate,  that  may 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  three  times  the  amount  that  would  be  avail- 
able if  you  go  into  the  business  of  operating  ships. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  to  lend  the  money  to  the 
shipbuilders  for  the  purpose  of  building  ships? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  many  years 
ago.  In  the  matter  of  the  equalizatipn  of  the  construction  cost,  I 
firmly  believe  that  world-wide  conditions  are  such  to-day  that  there 
would  be  very  little  or  in  fact  none  at  all.  And  later  on  when  we 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  shipbuilding,  I  also  have  it  pretty 
clearly  fixed  m  my  mind  that  we  would  be  building  foreign  ships 
before  many  years.  We  certainly  have  the  material  and  we  only 
need  the  necessary  impetus  to  get  started  in  the  business  in  a  large 
way  to  permit  of  our  competing  with  the  foreign  shipbuilders. 

In  the  matter  of  the  equalization  of  operating  costs,  I  should  think 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  a  very  small 
tax  imposed  on  the  freight  moneys  earned  by  those  boats  could  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  amortizing  the  funds  that  might  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  costs  of 
operation.  I  also  believe  that  the  cost  of  operation  will  grow  ma- 
terially nearer  to  the  foreign  cost.    One  of  the  very  thmgs  you 
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perhaps  are  advocating  in  this  measure  would  be  to  bring  about  just 
such  a  condition  as  that.  And  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  shipping 
board,  but  it  looks  to  me  that  the  perplexities  of  many  of  the  ques- 
tions they  will  be  called  upon  to  handle,  are  perhaps  too  little  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  people.  We  are  treating  of  international 
commerce  to  all  of  the  many  roreign  deep-water  ports  of  the  world. 
The  rates  of  freight  vary,  the  conditions  under  which  vessels  are  op- 
erated vary,  the  matters  of  insurance,  the  regulations  affecting  trans- 
portation of  the  freight,  and  all  make  it  a  most  complex  proposition. 
Whereas  to-day  I  can  call  an  expert  on  admiraltv  law  on  the  tele- 
phone, or  can  call  an  expert  in  insurance  on  the  telephone,  and  I  can 
get  hold  of  my  steamship  man  and  get  a  rate  of  freight  in  one 
minute,  and  close  up  my  transaction,  I  am  afraid  that  I  would  be  all 
at  sea  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  do  my  business  by  havm^  in  mind  that 
I  must  work  on  a  rate  that  was  fixed  by  a  board  in  Washington  and 
which  I  could  not  reach  perhaps  without  coming  down  here.  I  could 
not  do  very  much  business  if  I  had  to  wait  upon  my  friends  in 
Washington,  because  in  these  days  of  stress  and  strain  we  do  a  vast 
voliune  of  business  bv  cable.  It  is  touch  and  go,  and  the  man  who 
has  the  goods  and  who  has  the  freight,  and  wno  can  make  a  quick 
trade  is  the  one  that  ^ets  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  at  that  point,  Mr.  Knox,  I  do  not  suppose 
any  man  who  would  serve  on  the  Doard  and  has  studied  this  question 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  fixing  a  rate  in  the  foreign  trade  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  changed  by  authority  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Knox.  Would  not  that  be  the  idea? 

The  Chairman.  These  difficulties  you  speak  of  do  not  fprov:  out 
of  this  legislation.    They  are  good,  sound,  economic  principles  ap- 

flied  to  the  foreign  trade  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  But 
do  not  see  where,  if  this  bill  were  enacted  mto  law,  it  would  be  an 
obstacle  in  carrying  out  those  very  sound  principles  you  are  speaking 
of  now. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  have  attempted  to  show  these  regulatory  provisions, 
sir.  We  have  to  start  on  some  basis.  We  will  take  a  concrete  in- 
stance :  The  shipping  board  says  the  rate  shall  be  $10 

The  Chairman.  1  say  that  while  they  have  general  powers  under 
this  bill  with  reference  to  commerce  1  do  not  suppose  they  would 
insist  that  there  should  be  a  certain  schedule  of  rates  in  tixe  foreign 
trade  filed  with  this  board,  and  then  they  could  only  be  changed  on 
notice,  and  all  that.  If  they  did,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
very  reason  that  you  state. 

Mr.  Knox.  The  board  would,  of  course,  take  into  consideration  in 
the  fixing  of  the  rate  that  it  was,  and  would  be,  made  having  in  mind 
the  world-wide  competition  that  would  be  brought  against  such  a 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  line  were  to  discriminate  against  you 
In  favor  of  another,  would  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  naturally  oppose  any  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  woula  want  the  board  to  correct  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  Oh,  this  board  should  have  the  power  to  control  such 
matters. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  not  object  to  the  provision  that  the  board 
should  regulate  through  rates,  as  is  provided  in  section  9  here? 
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Mr.  Knox.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Bybneb.  You  think  they  are  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Knox.  There  is  one  provision  in  this  same  function  of  th^v. 
board  that  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon  and  which  is  of  very  great 
importance.  You  make  a  reference  there  to  the  power  of  the  ^ard 
to  establish  preferential  rates.  That,  of  course,  m  its  last  analysis^ 
is  the  exercise  of  a  protective  principle.  In  some  lines  of  industry 
in  this  country,  noticeably  iron,  steel,  and  cement,  the  occasion  would 
arise,  when  conditions  reached  normal,  when  we  would  be  unable  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  our  freight  rates;  and  it  might  suit  the  Government  and  cer- 
tainly might  suit  the  manufacturer  and  producer  to  have  a  freight 
rate  made  on  a  preferential  basis  that  would  assist  us  in  marketing 
such  products  in  competition  with  the  world.  The  foreigner  does 
that  very  thing  to-day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  idea  is  that  a  board  appointed  and  constituted 
for  the  development  of  a  merchant  marine  would  injure  it,  and  that 
is  why  you  oppose  it  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  board  constituted  as  that 
board  would  be  would  not  do  the  things  that  you  sav  now  it  is  possi- 
ble that  they  would  do,  but  that  their  purpose  would  be  to  build  up 
a  merchant  marine  instead  of  to  destroy,  and,  if  animated  by  that 
purpose,  it  would  be  a  very  good  body  instead  of  an  injurious  one! 

Mr.  Knox.  That  is  perfectly  proper,  sir;  if  you  say  that  board  as 
constituted  and  proposed  would  have  for  its  purpose,  as  we  recog- 
nize it  would,  the  honest  endeavor  to  build  up  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  abroad  of  American  manufac- 
tured stuff  and  American  products. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  all  it  is;  that  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Knox.  AU  we  are  anxious  to  know  would  oe,  m  the  proposed 
operation  of  the  methods  to  be  employed,  whether  or  not  our  inter- 
ests would  be  affected  adversely  thereby.  I  say  there  are  some 
things  there  that  do  not  appeal  to  us,  and  we  fear  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  this  true,  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
board,  and  your  idea  is  that  the  board  in  the  exercise  of  its  power 
might  do  something  to  injure  you?  Is  not  that  true  of  all  boards^ 
that  if  a  board  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  indus- 
try should  thereafter  take  it  into  its  head  to  destroy  the  industry 
or  to  injure  it,  do  you  not  think  it  is  far-fetched  to  imagine  any 
board  appointed  imder  this  bill  would  set  to  work  to  injure  an 
industry  mstead  of  to  build  it  up,  when  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
have  it  developed? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  agree  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tnen  why  indulge  in  the  realm  of  fancy  as  to  what 
injuries  they  might  possibly  inflict  upon  you? 

Mr.  Knox.  Because  I  have  no  assurance  now 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  railroads  have  no  assurance  that  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  might  not  promptly  promulgate  a  rate  that 
would  be  absolutely  confiscatory ;  but  they  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Knox.  That  would  be  an  entirely  different  proposition,  sir. 
You  are  dealing  with  local  matters  as  compared  with  international. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  railroads  did  believe  that  the 
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Tnterstate  Commerce  Commission  would  destroy  them?  But  in- 
stead of  that  we  find  them  now  looking  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  toprotect  them  against  the  State  railroad  commission& 
.  Mr.  Knox.  Their  objections  to  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  were  not  founded  on  the  same  reasons  I  have 
been  trying  to  express. 

,  Mr.  Brynbs.  They  were  founded  on  the  principle  they  were  just 
afraid  of  regulation;  that  at  heart  they  were  airaid  oi  any  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  protest  against  regulation.  I  protest  against 
what  I  consider  to  be  sound  reasons  wny  such  regulations  would 
adversely  affect  my  interests  as  a  shipper  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  particular  regulations  that  you  insist 
would  naturally  follow 'the  passage  of  this  bill? 
.  Mr.  Knox.  You  mean  my  first  one? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  passage  of 
this  bill.    What  regulation? 

Mr.  Knox.  What  regulation  that  would  immediately  follow  the 
passage  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  would  necessarily  follow — ^that  you  think  the 
board  would  necessarily  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  am  not  competent  to  say  what  the  board  might  do. 
I  have  a  fair  understanding  of  what  the  bill  might  provide  for. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  believe  it  would  injure  you? 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  I  have  not  said  I  thought  it  would  injure  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  section  9  it  says: 

The  bonnl  hereby  created  shall  have  the  power  ami  authority  to  regulate 
the  operation  of  all  corporations^  firms,  or  individuals  enjraged  as  common  car- 
riers in  the  transiwrtation  of  passengers  and  property  by  water  between  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State 
atid  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Are  you  opposed  to  having  such  power  as  that  vested  in  the  board  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  The  regulation  of  rates? 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Regulating  the  operation  of  all  corporations  to  determine  and  prescribe  just 
and  reasonable  rates  or  charges  to  be  demanded  or  collected  for  the  tran^ior- 
tation  of  passengers  and  property  is  such  trade;  Just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
classifications,  regulations,  or  practices  to  be  followed  with  regard  thereto. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  board  exercising  any  rea- 
sonable provision  that  would  protect  the  shipper  in  the  matter  of 
rates  ana  shipping  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  simply  given  that  power. 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Provided,  hotrcvcr,  That  the  board  may  prescril>e  preferential  rates  coverinji 
the  transportation  aforesaid  if  in  its  judgment  such  rates  are  necessary  iii 
order  eflfe^'tually  to  carry  out  the  puriwses  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  that,  sir. 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

And  when  proi)erty  may  be  and  is  transi)orte<l  by  common  carriers  from  a 
point  within  the  ITnited  States  to  foreign  countries  or  to  and  from  the  Terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  the  carriage  being  by  railroad  or 
raUroads  or  other  means  of  trnnsiwrtation,  within  the  Uniteil  States,  and  a 
vessel  or  vessels  oi>erating  under  American  registry  or  enrollment,  the  board 
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Is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  and  prescribe  through  routes  between  and 
over  such  rail-and- water  lines,  and  just  and  reasonable  joint  rates  or  charges 
to  be  demanded  and  collected  for  the  transportation  of  property  over  su^ 
routes,  and  to  determine  and  prescribe  just,  fair,  and  reasonable  classifications, 
regulations,  or  practices  to  be  adopted  and  followed  in  regard  to  such  traffic, 
including  the  issuance  and  form  of  through  bills  of  lading  and  permits  for  ship- 
ments for  specific  sailings,  which  shipments  are  hereby  expressly  authorized. 

Do  you  object  to  that  provision  ? 
Mr.  Knox.  Not  at  all,  sir. 
The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Provided,  however.  That  the  board  may  prescribe  preferential  rates  covering 
the  transportation  aforesaid  if  in  its  Judgment  such  rates  are  necessary  Ui 
order  effectually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

In  other  words,  just  a  case  where  you  instance  of  competifij^  on 
some  particular  product  with  a  foreign  competitor,  and  tne  differ- 
ence really  is  the  rail  rate  from,  say,  Pittsburgh  to  the  seaboard. 
Under  that  provision  the  railroad  company  could  quote  you  a  rate 
that  would  enable  you  to  meet  that  foreign  competition  and  :not 
violate  the  law.    Are  you  opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  curious  to  know  is  just  where  you 
object  to  this : 

Provided,  however.  That  the  board  may  prescribe  preferential  rates  covering 
the  transportation  aforesaid  if  in  its  Judgment  such  rates  are  necessary  tn 
order  effectually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  And  whenever  the 
carriers  between  and  over  whose  lines  Joint  routes  have  l)een  established  as 
prescribed  aforesaid  shall  fail  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  apportion- 
ment or  division  of  the  joint  rate  prescril)ed  by  the  board  as  aforesaid  the 
board  may,  after  a  hearing,  prescribe  the  Just  and  reasonable  proporticMi. 

That  is,  just  simply  how  much  interest  it  should  have.  Now,  that 
is  the  whole  of  it ;  that  is  the  very  provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Knox.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  the 
shipper  is  going  to  get  his  tonnage  under  the  proposed  workings 
of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  regulatory  features  now, 
and  you  have  assented  to  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about — ^the  regulation; 
that  is  the  object  of  those  features  in  the  act.  It  is  another  question 
of  how  you  are  jgoing  to  get  the  tonnage.  As  to  the  regulation,  then, 
you  have  no  objection  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Knox.  None  whatever  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  am  sorry  if  I  caused  you  to  lose  the  thread  of  your 
remarks.  When  I  interrupted  you  you  were  going  to  say  its  to 
where  he  would  get  his  tonnage,  which  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Knox.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  discussing  the  question  on  the  basis 
of  present  conditions.  The  mildest  term  1  can  apply  to  that  is  that 
it  would  be  impossible;  our  commerce  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
ships.  We,  as  a  Nation,  are  primarily  responsible  for  that  condi- 
tion. We  should  perhaps  confine  our  attention  to  normal  conditions 
which  we  will  assume  will  exist  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Every  indi- 
cation points  to  the  fact  that  this  country,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to- 
day, will  for  a  number  of  vears  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Europe,  be  the  largest  producer  of  raw  material  in  the  world.  The 
greatest  bulk  of  tne  ocean-borne  commerce  is  going  to  be  moved 
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eastward  and  westward  from  our  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts.  The 
demands  for  what  this  country  can  produce  in  the  way  of  raw  ma- 
terial it  is  simply  impossible  perhaps  to  predicate.  We  recognize 
BOW  the  tremendous  volume  or  trade  that  is  coming  to  this  country 
without  any  preparation  of  any  kind  for  its  ocean-borne  carriage. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  That  being  so,  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  a  bill  through  this  Congress  granting  a  subsidy,  are 
you  opposed  to  us  taking  the  step  provided  for  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Except  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  affords  any  relief. 
.    Mr.  Byrnes.  The  idea  is  that  you  would  rather  have,  nothing  done 
than  to  have  this  bill  passed?' 

Mr.  Knox.  No  ;  my  idea  would  be  that  the  Government  would  find 
the  means  to  provide  the  business  men  of  this  country  with  reason- 
ably cheap  money,  under  proper  safeguarded  securities,  and  let  busi- 
ness men  go  into  the  business  of  building  ships,  and  constructing 
riiipyards  and  going  into  the  steamship  business,  just  as  we  go  into 
a  manufacturing  proposition.  I  contend  that  the  results  to  be 
obtained  by  individual  enterprise  using  such  funds  would  be  vastly 
more  productive  in  the  way  of  increased  tonnage  facilities  than 
Government  navigation,  operation,  or  ownership  could  ever  produce. 
When  I  have  the  backing  of  this  country  and  as  a  shipper  know  that 
a  combination  of  business  men  in  the  same  line  as  myself  can  put  up 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  vessel  or  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  and  obtain 
the  necessary  extra  capital  from  the  Government  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  I  then  say  that  is  a  principle  which  will  increase  the  tonnage  of 
this  country,  because  I  am  providing  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  aU  right. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  have  mjr  markets  now,  but  I  am  dependent  upon  get- 
ting steamships  and  freights^  whether  they  be  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, English,  or  any  other  nationality  of  the  world.  And  before  the 
outbreak  of  this  war,  permit  me  to  say,  we  were  being  very  well 
served ;  there  was  no  great  scarcity  of  tonnage  then,  and  we  assume 
there  will  be  no  great  scarcity  or  tonnage  after  this  war  is  over — 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  we  are  suffering  to-day.  But  if  we  attempt 
in  this  country  to  put  any  restrictions  upon  the  coming  to  our  shores 
of  foreign-owned  tonnage,  if  we  make  our  rates  on  such  a  basis 
and  surround  the  operation  of  foreign-owned  tonnage  with  restric- 
tions that  would  be  onerous,  we  are  going  to  drive  that  great  volume 
of  foreign-owned  tonnage  into  traffic  between  their  own  countries  and 
foreign  markets  of  the  world,  and  they  will  be  doing  it  at  lower 
rates  of  freight  than  we  could  ever  touch. 

Mr.  Byrnes  What  do  vou  pay  for  capital  to-day?  What  interest 
are  you  paying,  or  shipouilaing  men  investing  in  the  building  of 
dxips — what  would  they  have  to  pay,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  dare  say  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
the  farmers  in  Texas  are  paying  10  and  12  per  cent  interest,  and  they 
want  Congress  to  make  an  arrangement  to  lend  them  money  at  a 
cheaper  rate;  and  if  we  were  to  lend  money  to  build  ships,  cheap 
money,  we  have  got  to  lend  it  to  the  farmers  and  to  most  of  the 
cotton  ffrowers  in  the  South? 

.    Mr.  Knox.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  spending 
$50,000,000  ? 
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Mr..BTBKE8.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  out  and  raise  all  of  the  cot- 
ton and  grain  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Kkox.  The  point  I  make  is  if  this  $50,000,000  can  be  used  as 
a  nucleus  for  a  fund  to  develop  the  American  merchant  marine 
which  will  have  three  times  the  tonnage  avaliable  for  that  purpose, 
and  instead  of  having  500,000  tons  we  would  have  a  million  and  a 
half  tons 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  idea  is  to  lend  this  $50,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  To  lend  that  money  to  the  men  who  know  how  to 
use  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  it  to  them,  but  I  ask  you  to  lend  it 
to  them,  safeguarded  in  any  manner  that  a  mortgager  would 
demand. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  it  would  provide  auxiliaries  for  the  Army  and 
Navy?  • 

Mr.  Knox.  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Loud.  If  it  did  that,  that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  question 
about  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Knox.  When  we  talked  about  the  construction  of  a  conti- 
nental line  of  railroad  in  this  country  the  Government  loaned  the 
money  to  build  that  road,  and  the  farmers  were  the  beneficiaries 
thercjby.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  farmer  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  pajdng  10  or  12  per  cent  for  bis  money. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Oh,  Lord,  yes.  We  know  of  them.  I  know  in  my 
country  it  is  not  as  bad.  And  not  only  the  farmers,  but  did  you 
not  read  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  showing 
that  the  national  banks  of  thd  country — ^I  am  glad  to  say  not  in  my 
State — are  charging  80  per  cent?  Down  in  Texas  and  m  the  West 
tliey  are  paying  10  and  12,  and  it  is  common  in  my  State,  although 
we  are  a  little  bit  better  off,  to  pay  8,  and  you  can  loan  $500,000 
down  there  on  gilt-edge  securities. 

Mr.  Knox.  All  right,  then;  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  use 
of  that  money  you  applied  to  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  railroad 
construction. 

The  Chacrman.  I  do  not  think  we  are  getting  anywhere  with 
that  discussion.  Of  course,  if  we  are  going  to  loan  to  the  ship- 
owners at  3  per  cent  everybody  will  want  money  at  3  per  cent,  and 
we  will  have  to  play  the  game  fair. 

Mr.  LoxTD.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.  As  part  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  if  the  money  were  loaned  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  ships,  it  would  be  loaned  upon  such  ships  to  be  used  as 
auxiliaries  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  would  it  not,  ships  that  were 
suitable  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Knox.  That  would  necessarily  come  within  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Loud.  They  would  have  to  do  so,  necessarily,  to  get  the  loan? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  Then  there  is  an  answer  to  the  Question.  You  get  the 
auxiliaries  for  that  loan,  but  in  the  case  of  tne  farmer  you  would 
not  get  anything. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  get  something  to  eat. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  discuss  that  question  any  more.  It 
may  be  desirable,  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HABBB  CHUDS,  OF  NEW  TOBX,  KKTOKE 

AND  DDPOBT  HEBCHANT. 

Mr.  Childs.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  it  seems  terribly  hard  to 
staii;  in  the  business.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  we  want 
some  relief  in  our  particular  business  of  selling  American  products 
and  American  manufactures  abroad.  I  have  sold  cotton  goods  and 
bought  products  from  the  negroes  of  Africa  for  the  last  20  years; 
and  all  I  have  ever  asked  in  my  business  was  an  even  break.  I  never 
was  afraid  of  any  foreign  competition.  The  only  thing  that  ever 
worried  me  in  my  business  was  when  some  Yankee  got  into  my  par- 
ticular bailiwick. 

While  we  need  relief,  and  we  need  it  very  badly,  I  think  that  up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  had  a  fair  break.  But  my  friends  in  the 
shipping  business  here  have  jacked  up  the  price  of  freights  in  this 
last  year  from  $5  a  ton  to  $50  because  they  could  get  it  I  was  free 
to  go  anywhere  and  find  some  philanthropist  to  take  my  freight  and 
to  save  me  a  few  dollars,  and  1  squirmed  and  wiggled,  but  I  could 
not  get  away  from  it. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  have  two  propositions  of  relief  on  the  table. 
I  think  any  man  who  would  prophesy  that  either  one  of  them  was 
perfect  would  come  into  the  positicm  of  a  prophet.  All  I  can  say 
IS  that  while  I  was  glad  to  near  of  the  reincarnation  of  a  great 
shipping  man  this  morning  and  in  his  reincarnation  he  took  the  guise 
of  a  patriot,  I  would  not  feel  like  offering  to  take  any  part  of  his 
100,000  tons  off  his  hands,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  get  many 
busdness  men,  bankers,  or  shippers  to  go  in  with  him. 

I  think  the  desire  and  aim  and  hope  of  every  merchant  and^  ex- 
porter of  goods  from  this  or  any  otner  country  is  to  own  a  little 
ship.  I  would  like  to  own  a  ^ip.  And  I  think  if  the  second  bill 
were  put  through  and  the  Government  could  put  me  in  a  position 
to  have  an  even  break  with  the  forei^ers  that  I  could  get  some  of 
my  friends  that  I  have,  not  only  in  this  room  but  in  other  places,  to 
go  into  that  business  with  me. 

I  have  only  one  comment  to  make  upon  your  bill^  sir,  and  that  is 
the  one  point  that  has  not  been  taken  up.    That  is  the  important 
part  that  annoys,  the  red  tape  or  anything  placed  on  business. 
Hitherto  when  we  have  had  to  charter  ships  coming  to  American 
ports  they  have  charged  us  a  certain  percentage  over  the  European 
rates  for  the  distance  and  for  the  particular  kind  of  tonnage,  and 
they  have  charged  us  a  little  more  for  the  annoyance  that  they  get 
from  our  port  dues  and  from  the  general  red  tape  and  apparent 
antagonism  to  foreign  bottoms.  ^  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  thing; 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  the  functions  of  a  shipping  board  might  very 
well  enter  into  a  study  of  making  things  easier  for  the  shipping 
people.    And  when  I  say  that  we  want  an  even  break,  the  whole 
thing  comes  on  the  shipper  after  all.    If  the  freights  are  going  in 
competition  with  Argentina  and  the  manufacturers  of  our  cotton 
goods  are  going  in  competition  with  Lancashire  or  India,  we  want 
to  get  our  freights  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  I  believe  that  the 
patriot  to  whom  I  referred  before  did  not  deny  that  he  had  a  couole 
of  ships  now  under  the  British  flag.    I  think  he  still  has  them  unaer 
that  registry.  ^  He  is  not  altogether  so  patriotic  that  he  wants  to 
forego  that  privilege. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  now  in  getting  bottoms  to 
transport  your  cotton  goods  that  you  have  been  exporting? 

Mr.  Childs.  Oh,  yes;  the  difference  between  $5  and  $50. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  get  bottoms  at  $50? 

Mr.  Childs.  Yes;  we  can  get  bottoms  at  $50,  but  we  do  not  want 
them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  ?    Why  ? 

Mr.  CHnj>s.  Because  we  can  not  get  rid  of  our  stuff. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Because  vou  can  not  compete? 

Mr.  Chiu)s.  The  people  simply  won't  buy  the  stuff  if  they  have  to 
pav  too  much  for  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Which  is  the  trouble;  you  can  not  compete  or  the 
people  won't  buy  by  reasoii  of  Uie  increased  charges? 

Mr.  Childs.  Both.  We  can  not  compete  with  other  sources  of 
supply  and  the  Pjppl©  ^iH  i^ot  pay  the  prices. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  countries  would  you  compete  with  now  with 
whom  you  can  not  compete  ? 

Mr.  Childs.  We  compete  with  India.  ^  India  manufactures  a  lot 
of  cotton,  and  we  compete  with  Lancashire,  and  Lancashire  manu- 
factures a  lot  of  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  competing  the  high  charges? 

Mr.  Childs.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  are  not  bound  to  pay  these  increased  charges 
and  they  can  undersell  you,  and  therefore  you  are  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Childs.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WHU&M  E.  PECK,  104  FEABL  STBBET,  HEW 
TOBK,  FBESISENT  OF  WILLIAM  E.  FECK  A  CO.,  IMF0BTEB8 
AND  EXFOBTEBS. 

Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  so  much  has  already 
been  said  on  this  question  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  more  that  I 
can  say  at  the  present  time. 

La&t  year  the  export  houses  in  New  York  had  probably  the  most 

Srosperous  year  in  their  history.  And  although  the  outlook  in 
anuary  was  extremely  hazy,  conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  outlook  to-day  is  very  dark  and  dreary. 
The  recent  destruction  of  more  vessels  has  emphasized  more  than 
ever  the  trouble  we  are  up  against  for  tonnage.  We  realize  that 
men  who  charter  ships  at  high  prices  must  charge  correspondingly 
high  prices:  but  at  the  same  time  these  high  rates  of  freight  are 
practically  Idlling  the  export  business  in  many  of  the  staple  lines. 
Where  we  paid  $3  a  ton,  for  instance,  before  the  war,  for  steel  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  we  are  paying  now  $20  to  $30 — ^ten  times 
the  amount.  And,  of  course,  the  onlv  result  of  these  high  freights 
is  to  discourage  the  importation  of  American  goods  and  gradually 
the  orders  cease  to  come  in  by  cable,  first  from  one  line  and  then 
from  another  line.  And  although  we  are  not  going  to  feel  this  very 
much  until  after  July  1,  because  nearly  all  staples  are  sold  through 
advance  sales,  we  are  going  to  feel  it  very  seriously  after  that  date. 
And  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  shortage  of  tonnage  is  a  very 
serious  factor  and  therefore  we  would  welcome  any  bill— that  is,  1 
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Bfmk  for  the  shippers — that  would  rectify  in  any  quick  way  the 
trouble  that  we  are  up  agaiiust. 

Mr.  Gibboney  this  morning  spoke  of  the  tremendous  profits  that 
the  American  ^ip  owners  are  making.  If  that  is  so  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  Alexander  bill  at  all,  because 
it  would  seem  that  the  quick-get-rich  cai)ital  of  this  country  would 
have  already  seized  all  of  the  vessels  available  and  placed  orders  in 
the  shipyards  for  new  ships.  But  Uiat  is  not  the  trouble.  The 
trouble  is  the  awful  shortage  of  tonnage,  and,  therefore,  I  say  we 
favor  any  bill  that  will  rectify  and  remedy  the  conditions  which 
exist  We  favor  certain  parts  of  the  Alexander  bill;  also  parts  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  bill.  Especially  do  we  favor  a  dipping 
board.  I  personally  appeared  two  or  three  times  before  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  1  had  them  rectify  an  abuse  which  I  encountered 
in  New  York  in  connection  with  shipping  in  our  English  vesels. 
I  foimd  the  British  Board  of  Trade  very  fair-minded^  and  I  am 
quite  positive  a  shipping  board  that  would  be  organized  in  this 
country  under  the  Alexander  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  would  be  equally 
fair,  and  all  of  the  shippers  are  desirous  of  having  such  a  shipping 
board. 

The  Chairman.  The  shipping  board  would  be  a  useless  arrange- 
ment just  now  unless  we  had  the  ships,  would  it  not  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  any  particular  bill  could  rectify 
the  conditions  that  exist  very  quickly,  it  looks  as  though  we  have 
to  suffer  and  to  get  along  as  best  we  can  for  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Would  jou  advise  a  beginning? 

Mr.  Peck.  I  da  I  advise  a  beginning  of  some  kind.  It  can  naC 
ec»ne  too  quiddy. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  notion,  that  any  rational  man 
would  think  it  advisable. 

STATEMENT  OF  lOL  ESOAB  F.  LTTCKENBACH,  44  WEITEHAIX 
STBEET,  NEW  TOBE,  SHIP  OWNEB  AND  OFEBATOB.  • 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  To-day  I  own  about  100,000  tons  of  American 
ships  and  I  am  building  78,000.  After  reading  over  this  bill  I  am 
sorry  I  own  so  much.  From  what  I  read  in  the  bill,  anyone  can 
come  in  if  you  pass  the  bill,  and  get  Government  aid  and  assistance 
trnd  run  me  out  of  business.  I  am  in  a  tramp  business  and  I  also 
run  a  regular  line,  and  if  I  understand  thelbill  correctly,  in  the 
regular  Ime  they  would  give  him  the  same  privilege  as  I  have ;  that 
is,  of  running  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  regular  line  running? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  LucKENBACK.  About  how  long  have  we  been  operating! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  We  have  been  operating  a  direct  service  thronj^h 
the  canal  ever  since  it  opened.  Previous  to  that  w6  were  cocarriei"^ 
with  the  United  States  Government-owned  Panama  Steamship  Co., 
carrying  on  the  Pacific  while  they  carried  on  the  Atlantic. 
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According  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  bill  anyone  can 
come  in  if  tney  will  satisfy  <^e  Government  or  the  board  and  operate 
to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  other  coastwise  ports. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  American-built  ships! 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Ycs.  I  do  not  know  why  we  ^ould  eet  a 
spanking.  Have  we  raised  the  rates,  or  what  is  the  object  of  doing 
this? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  American-built  ships  being 
used  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  competition  with  your  foreign-built 
ships) 

Mr.  LuCKENBACH.  Foreisu  built? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  have  some  that  were  admitted  to 
American  registry  under  special  act,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  LuCKENBACH.  Yes;  but  I  just  told  you  I  am  now  building 
78,000  tons  in  American  shipyards. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  been  before  this  committee 
more  often  than  anybody  else  to  get  foreign-built  ships  admitted  to 
American  registry,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  before  the  committee,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Ycs;  once.  ^  * 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  an  American-built  ship  being 
used  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  LuCKENBACH.  Docs  this  bill  say  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  build  them  or  somebody 
else  builds  them,  because  the  other  fellow  has  just  as  much  right  to 
build  those  ships  and  to  run  them.    But  you  want  it  all. 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  No.  If  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  it  says 
here  that  you  can  charter  vessels.  It  does  not  say  that  you  are  going 
to  charter  American  vessels.  You  say  this,  that  you  can  charter  ves- 
sels or  you  can  purchase  vessels. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  are  you  reading  now  ? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  It  does  not  say  you  are  going  to  charter  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  run  in  this  trade,  but  you  are  going  to  charter  foreign 
vessels  and  put  them  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  what  section  of  the  bill  are  you  reading,  so  as 
to  direct  our  attention  to  it  ? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Scction  3.  This  is  what  you  say  in  section  3. 
If  I  am  wrong,  just  correct  me,  please: 

That  the  United  States,  through  the  board  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  is  authorized  to  construct  in  American  shipyards  and  navy  yards, 
as  their  capacity  will  permit,  or  elsewhere,  or  to  purchase  or  charter  vessels — 

Is  that  right  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  reading  from  section  3  ? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Ycs. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  long  as  you  stick  to  the  text  you  are  all 
right. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Does  not  that  mean  you  can  charter  foreign 
vessels? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Then  I  am  on  the  wrong  track.  Does  it  not 
mean  you  can  build  foreign  vessels? 
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The  Chairman.  They  can  have  vessels  built  abroad  or  they  can 
have  them  built  in  American  shipyards.    If  foreign  built,  they  can 
only  be  used  in  the  foreign  trade. 
Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Where  does  it  say  that? 
The  Chairman.  In  sections  3  and  4. 
Mr.  LucKBNBACH.  This  is  the  privilege  you  give  them. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  a  proviso  here. 
Mr.  Byrnes.  In  section  4 — -— 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Wait  a  moment;  wait  until  we  finish  section  3, 
line  12.    Is  not  that  a  privilege  you  give  them  in  line  12  ?    On  line 

10  you  say 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  that  straight,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
mislead  you.    These  foreign-built  ships  may  be  utilized  in  the  foreign 
trade  and  in  the  trade  with  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Tutuila. 
Mr.  Luckenbach.  Is  not  that  the  coastwise  trade? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  true  to  that  extent. 
Mr.  Luckenbach.  I  thought  that  was  right.    Then  my  contention 
was  right. 
ThQ  Chairman.  That  far ;  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Part  of  it  is  right  and  part  of  it  is  wrong. 
The  Chairman.  You  trade  through  the  canal  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  that  trade  you  said  they  would  come  in  competition  with  you. 
Mr.  Luckenbach.  Don't  I  run  to  Porto  Rico  sometimes?    I  run 
to  Porto  Rico. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  not  said  so  yet. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  I  do.  I  have  a  tramp  service.  I  run  every- 
where. And  then  these  foreign  boats  could  come  in  and  compete 
with  me  with  the  boats  I  am  building  in  American  shipyards  at 
$100  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  building  foreign  tonnage  in  the  American 
shipyards  just  now  because  we  can  build  it  cheaper  here  than  they 
can  abroad;  so  that  I  do  not  see  where  you  are  prejudiced  here  if 
conditions  continue.  ^ 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  That  is  for  the  present. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  But  these  ships,  I  think,  will  last  for  some  years 
to  come,  and  so  will  your  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  expressed  the  opinion  that  ships  in  years 
to  come  can  be  built  more  cheaply  here  than  abroad. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  That  is  their  idea.    I  do  not  think  so.    Vessels 
under  the  American  Hag  that  come  in  under  the  Panama  Canal  act, 
are  vou  going  to  give  them  this  coastwise  privilege? 
The  (5iAiRMAN.  Which  vessels? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Vessels  that  come  under  the  American  flag 
under  the  Panama  Canal  act. 
The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  All  right;  that  will  straighten  that  out. 
The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  my  personal  view  of  the  bill,  if 
you  want  me  to :  I  have  never  yet  favored  the  admission  of  foreign- 
built  ships  to  American  registry  for  the  coastwise  trade.    As  far  as  I 
would  be  willing  to  admit  them  to  participate  would  be,  for  instance. 
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in  going  from  New  York  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Far  East, 
trading  to  the  Pacific  coast  or  to  Hawaii,  and  then  on  making  that  a 
leg  of  their  journey.  I  have  not  given  my  consent  to  that,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  1  would  care  to  go  at  any  rate.  And  in  the  same  way, 
if  a  vessel  traded  from  New  x  ork  to  South  America,  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freight  to  and  from  Porto  Bico  as  an  incident  to  that 
vovage.    . 

Mr.  LucEJSNBACH.  Yes ;  and  you  would  give  the  foreign  vessel  the 
privilege  to  Porto  Rico  ? 

The  Chairkan.  Foreign  built. 

Mr.  LucKBNBACH.  Yes ;  you  would  give  him  that. 

The  Chairman.  Owned  by  American  citizens.  I  think  that  is  as 
far  as  I  would  be  willing  to  go. 

Mr.  LuCKENBACH.  Ycst  but  the  rates  have  not  been  raised  to  Porto 
Eico.  Why  punish  the  I^orto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  that  have  built 
boats  here  ?    There  is  no  scarcity  of  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  better  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bull  about  that ; 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  your  boats  run  to  Porto  Rico ;  is  that 
a  regular  service? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  No;  we  do  not  run  a  regular  service  to  Porto 
Rico;  it  is  a  tramp  service.  Only  recently,  only  this  year,  have  we 
had  the  San  Francisco  service,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  building 
the  boats,  to  put  them  in  this  service.  And  I  want  to  find  out  if  my 
foreign  friends  can  come  in  with  the  boats  they  have  at  the  present 
time  and  be  extended  the  privilege  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

I  want  to  object  to  any  cabinet  officers  becoming  members  of  this 
shipping  board,  because  they  are  overworked  at  present.  1  tried 
to  get  an  audience  with  Secretary  Garrison  and  was  refused,  and 
also  another  man,  when  the  Panama  Canal  Co.,  or  when  the  Govern- 
ment raised  the  rates  from  $3  to  $8  a  ton,  and  it  cost  us  $150  and 
put  me  out  of  business.  So  I  have  had  some  experience  with  Gov- 
ernment men. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  the  experience  was  mutual. 

Mr.  LuCKENBACH.  It  certainly  is;  there  were  two  of  us  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  this  offensively;  you 
understand  that. 

Mr.  LucKENBACii.  Now,  as  to  Government  operation.  I  want  to 
talk  about  that  for  a  few  moments.  I  had  the  experience  of  operat- 
ing with  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.,  which  claims  that  last  year 
they  made  $305,000,  and  it  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  they 
made  $305,000.  And  in  this  year's  report  they  say  that  they  made 
$500,000.  I  want  to  show  you  how  they  made  it;  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  you  to  make  it,  or  for  any  other  man  to  make  it.  I  will 
show  you  about  the  way  a  good  many  Government  institutions  are 
run  and,  possibly,  how  this  shipping  board  might  run  the  ships 
that  they  purchased  in  the  same  manner. 

They  own  two  ships.  According  to  their  book  value  they  are 
worth  $764,000.  The  Government  loaned  to  them  four  ships  which 
cost  just  about  $3,100,000.  They  loaned  those.  The  Panama  Steam- 
ship Co.  operates  them  free  of  charter  hire.    We  will  be  fair  and  say 
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the  rate  for  charter  hire  last  year  was  $5  per  dead-weight  ton  per 
month.  If  you  were  operating  the  line  that  is  about  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  those  vessels  this  past  year.  And  they  would  have 
cost  you  $1,832,000.  This  the  Government  gives  to  the  Panama 
Steamship  Co.  It  won't  give  it  to  you,  and  it  won't  give  it  to  me, 
but  they  give  it  to  the  Panama  Steamship  Co. 

On  the  two  vessels  that  they  own  they  ngure  depreciation  at  6  per 
cent,  but  on  the  $3,100,000  worth  of  ships  they  do  not  pay  one  cent 
of  depreciation.  They  do  not  pay  any  interest  charges ;  they  do  not 
pay  any  insurance  charges.  It  woula  cost  you  or  1,  or  anyone  else 
who  wanted  to  run  one  of  those  vessels,  for  insurance,  depreciation, 
and  interest  about  17  per  cent,  which  is  given  to  the  Government- 
owned  institution. 

With  this  gift  last  year  they  made  $305,000.    Wonderful  work ! 

The  Chairman.  How  were  those  charges  met?  Who  insured  the 
ships,  and  who  paid  for  that? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  No  one  except  the  United  States  Government 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Government  insure  them? 

Mr.  LncKENBACH.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  insured  at  all  ? 

Mr.  LncKENBACH.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  ships  are  those? 

Mr.  LuCKENBACH.  The  Colon^  the  Panama^  the  Cristobal,  and  the 
Anean. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  were  not  insured  at  all? 

Mr.  LncKENBACH.  No  insurance  whatsoever.  The  interest  on  these 
vessels,  at  6  per  cent,  together  with  the  insurance,  rental  of  termi- 
nals, and  depreciation,  amounted  to  about  $2,974,000.  Their  total 
revenues  were  $2,642,457.10.    The  deficit  is  $332,363. 

The  Chairman.  These  ships  carried  Government  freight  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  They  did,  until  the  openine  of  the  canal;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  supplies  for  the  Canal  ^ne? 

Mr.  Lttckenbach.  The  amount  of  supplies  for  the  canal  has  been 
verv  small  since  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tonnage  they  carried  for  the  Govern- 
ment— for  the  Panama  Canal — ^was  carried  at  nominal  rates,  was  it 
i»ot  ? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Ycs. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  had  charged  the  rates  in  effect  before 
those  ships  were  put  on,  tj[iey  could  very  well  have  paid  all  of  these 
charges  that  you  have  in  mind  and  made  a  handsome  profit,  could 
they  not? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Ycs. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Government  is  ahead  on  that  transac- 
tion even  if  it  has  not  made  any  profit  on  those  ships.  That  is  true, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  Ycs;  that  is  true. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  objection,  gentlemen,  that  I  want  to  put  in, 
except  to  this  coastwise  trade  and  the  operation  of  the  steamers  by 
the  Government. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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STATEKENT  OF  MB.  TAMES  BABBEB,  OF  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.,  FBESI- 

SENT  OF  tHE  BABBEB  STEAMSHIF  CO. 

Mr.  Babbeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  very  much.  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon,  for  one  thing,  so  that  i  am  liable 
to  be  brief. 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by  this  bill — the  increase  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  At  the  same  time  I  have  some  doubts  about  the  possibility 
of  some  of  its  provisions.  I  think  all  that  I  could  say  on  those  points 
has  already  been  covered  by  the  previous  speakers,  so  that  I  need 
hardly  repeat  that. 

My  own  personal  idea  has  been  for  years  that  the  American  mer- 
chant  marine  would  have  developed  much  more  than  it  has  if  it  had 
been  free  from  the  onerous  restrictions  and  some  of  the  provisicms 
in  the  navigation  laws  which  it  has  to  contend  with.  I  think  there  iB 
sufficient  enterprise  in  the  American  business  man  to  invest  in  Ameri* 
can  shipping  if  he  thought  he  had  an  equal  chance  with  the  foreign- 
controlled  vessels  that  come  here.  In  my  own  business  we  have 
necessity  to  charter  quite  a  number  of  foreign  vessels,  and  since  the 
passage  of  this  bill  last  year,  which  allowed  foreign-built  vessels  to 
come  under  American  registry,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  that 
privilege  and  placed  five  of  our  steamers  under  the  American  flag. 
We  are  also  buying  other  American  steamers  and  are  building  one. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  very  much  in  hopes  that  this  board,  when 
it  is  appointed,  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  points  in  the 
existing  laws  that  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  ship- 
owner. Mv  own  feeling  is,  and  I  think  you  apparently  agree  with 
the  idea,  that  all  such  points  should  be  toned  down  and  made  to 
work  so  that  the  American  shipowner  would  not  be  under  any  great 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  foreign  shipowners. 

Mr.  Btbnes.  Mr.  Barber,  what  have  you  m  mind  in  saving  that! 

Mr.  Babbeb.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  the  extra  cost  of  operatiim 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  American  regulations. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  What  reflations? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  As  contained  in  the  navigation  laws,  with  regard  to 
the  officers  and  seamen. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  As  to  what? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  The  nationality  of  the  officers,  the  seamen  and  engi- 
neers, the  accommodations  and  the  food  scale.  I  do  not  begrudge 
them  the  food  scale.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Do  you  favor  foreign  officers? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  If  necessary.  The  point  is  you  have  not  enough 
American  officers  and  engineers  now  to  man  your  ships. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Do  you  think  it  would  contribute  to  the  building  up 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  which  would  be  of  any  service  in 
time  of  war  if  you  had  foreign  officers? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  I  should  certainly  favor  bavins  schools  of  navigation 
and  the  encouragement  of  apprenticeship  and  the  training  or  men 
to  become  officers. 

Mr.  Bybnes.  Do  you  know  that  is  provided  for  in  this  bill;  that 
this  bill  seeks  to  encourage  that? 
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Mr.  Babber.  I  believe  there  is  some  attempt  at  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  favor  that  feature  of  this  bill,  then? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  Where  does  your  line  operate,  Mr.  Barber? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  the  largest  present  operation  is  to  the  River 
Plata  in  Argentina.  We  also  run  to  China  and  Japan.  We  are 
agents  for  South  African  lines,  and  we  have  a  line  runnmg  to  French 
ports,  and  then  we  have  quite  a  number  of  steamers  engaged  in  gen- 
eral trades  which  go  wherever  the  best  market  demands  them. 

As  far  as  the  bul  is  concerned,  I  have  the  same  objection  as  the 
previous  speakers  to  the  Government  operation  of  Government- 
owned  steamers.  If  they  are  built  to  be  of  service  to  the  Army  and 
the  Navv  as  auxiliaries,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing ; 
and  if  tney  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  available  for  commercial 
purposes  and  leased  to  the  general  shipping  interests  which  might  be 
able  to  use  them,  I  think  that  would  obviate  the  possibility  of  their 
-coming  into  competition  directly  with  privately  owned  steamers. 

Mr.  JByrnes.  That  is  in  the  bill,  and  you  are  in  favor  of  that  part 
of  this  bill,  then  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  know  that  is  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  further  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  FABEEB  KIBUN,  LAWYEB,  OF  NEW  TOBK 
CTTT,  ENOAOED  DT  THE  FSACTICE  OF  ADMIBALTT  ASB  KABI- 
TIKE  LAW. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and,  for  more  than  25  years,  my  practice  has  been  Urgely 
m  the  realm  of  admiralty  and  martime  law.  Although  not  a  member 
of  the  chamber,  I  have  sat  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  by  invitation  of  the 
president,  to  assist  the  committee  in  relation  to  matters  in  connection 
with  the  shipping  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 

The  views  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  with  refer- 
<5nce  to  the  Alexander  bill,  H..  R.  10500,  are  embodied  in  its  formal 
action,  which  has  already  been  summarized  to  you  by  Mr.  Bush  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  The  views  of  the  chamber  in 
regard  to  the  steps  which  it  deems  necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
achieve  the  riesult  of  upbuilding  a  great  national  mercantile  marine 
liave  been  put  in  concrete  form  in  the  shape  of  a  proposed  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  H.  R.  11865,  and  is  now  before 
the  committee.  I  understand  the  discussion  of  both  measures  is  in 
order,  and  I  purpose  referring  as  shortly  as  I  may  to  both.  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  all  over  the  ground  that  has  been  covered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
who  have  preceded  me,  but  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  certaui  mat- 
ters which  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  in  practice  lead  me  to 
think  are  of  the  deepest  importance  in  working  out  some  serviceable 
plan  to  create,  develop,  and  encourage  a  substantial  American  mer- 
cantile marine. 
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Diu*ing  the  course  of  the  present  war  I  have  had  occ&sion  m  the 
course  ox  practice  to  deal  with  purchase  and  sales  of  many  vessels, 
with  proposals  for  building  of  vessels,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
shipyard,  and  with  suggestions  and  inquiries  of  bankers  and  capital- 
ists  who  have  desired  to  interest  themselves  in  the  development  of  a 
mercantile  marine  by  investing  money  in  ships.  Prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  deal  with  any 
such  matters.  These  circumstances,  as  well  as  public  discussion  of  the 
subject,  convince  me  that  there  is  a  real  growth  of  interest  in  the 
creation  of  an  American  mercantile  marine  by  private  enterprise. 
The  development  of  this  interest  has  no  doubt  to  some  extent  been 
fostered  by  rumors  of  the  lar^e  profits  which  have  been  made  during 
war  time,  and  by  the  restrictions  due  to  the  exigencies  of  war  which 
have  been  placea  on  foreign  tonnage.  But  whatever  the  cause,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  of  public  interest 
in  this  question,  and  in  the  inquiry  as  to  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
done,  after  the  emergency  due  to  the  war  shall  have  passed,  to  estab^ 
lish  a  mercantile  marine  sufficiently  large  to  handle  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  commerce.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  at  the  moment  the 
possibility  of  doin^  anything  to  ^relieve  the  present  emergency,  for 
all  the  tonnage  available  is  now  in  service,  and  no  new  tonnage  which 
could  appreciably  relieve  present  conditions  can  possibly  be  created 
during  the  period  over  which  the  war  is  likely  to  continue. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  attempt  any 
textual  criticism  of  the  different  sections  of  H.  K.  10500.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  certain  matters  of  principle  which,  in  my  judgment 
as  a  citizen  and  experience  in  dealing  with  the  general  subject,  are 
objectionable,  and  will  have  a  deterrent  rather  than  a  beneficial  effect 
in  the  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine.  I  am  not 
speaking  here  in  behalf  of  any  client  interested  in  this  matter,  but 
solely  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  features  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10500)  to  which  I  desire  to  refer 
are:  (1)  That  which  provides  in  a  certain  contingency  for  the 
operation  of  Government-owned  steamships  in  private  trade;  (2) 
that  which  provides  in  very  great  detail  for  the  reflation  of  the 
instrumentalities  of ^  our  foreign  commerce,  includmg  restrictix>n 
upon  the  sale  of  ships;  and  (3)  the  provisions  with  reference  to 
licenses. 

I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  our  committee  feels  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  the  Government  spending  $50,000,000,  or  any  other  sum 
that  it  may  deem  proper,  for  the  purchase  ox  naval  auxiliaries.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  tney  all  feel  tnat  this  is  a  necessary  and  valuable 
thing  to  do;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  objection  on  their  part,  or  in- 
deea  any  sound  objection  in  principle  to  the  Government  putting 
such  vessels,  when  not  needed  for  its  own  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  a 
shipping  board,  with  authority  to  charter  them  for  operation  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Ships  are  articles  of  commerce.  They  have  their 
prices  and  values.  Sometimes  these  are  hi^h,  while  at  other  times 
they  are  low;  but  ships  are  commodities  which  the  Government,  if 
it  should  buy  or  build  them,  would  not  own  exclusively.  They  would 
be  commodities  which  it  would  own  in  common  witn  all  other  per- 
sons or  companies  that  own  shipping  property  which  at  times  is 
available  for  chartering. 

82910— 1( 
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I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  any  vessel  built  or  purchaseil  by  the 
Government  after  careful  inquiry  as  to  its  suitability  for  commercial 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  naval  purposes  in  cases  of  emergency,  would 
be  an  attractive  proposition  for  charter,  and  that  any  sucn  vessel, 
when  not  in  use  by  the  United  States,  if  oflfered  as  other  like  vessels 
are  offered  by  people  who  own  them^  in  the  open  market,  singly  and 
without  undue  restriction,  would  be  in  great  demand  for  chartering; 
and  that  at  all  times  when  such  vessels  could  be  operated  with  profit 
by  anybody,  they  would  be  readily  chartered  and  operated  by  private 
enterprise.  I  am  sure  that  all  tne  shipping  men  here  present  will 
confirm  my  views  in  this  respect. 

The  feature  of  your  bill  which  rendere  capital  timid  and  will  de- 
ter investment  in  private  shipping,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  meas- 
ure, is  that  which  reserves  the  right,  in  case  the  shipping  board  does 
not  find  a  ready  or  suitable  chai-ter  for  any  one  or  these  vessels,  to 
put  it  in  trade  and  operate  it  by  means  of  a  company  organized  for 
that  purpose.  This  provision  embodies  an  authority'  to  the  Govern- 
ment, though  a  governmental  instrumentality,  to  engage  in  the  pri- 
vate business  of  operating  steamships.  It  may  be  that  the  contin- 
gency in  which  the  Government  would  operate  ships  is  remote,  but 
nevertheless  the  authority  to  do  so  is  there,  and  the  public  has  come 
to  believe,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  an  authority  of  this 
nature,  if  once  vested  in  a  board,  would  be  exercised.  The  natural 
fear  is  that,  if  exercised  at  all,  it  would  be  exercised  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 

There  is  no  limitation  in  the  bill  as  to  the  trades  in  which  the  board 
should  authorize  the  operation  of  Government  ships,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  In  what  trades  is  it  proposed  to 
operate  them  ?  Everybody  of  experience  in  the  shipping  tra^  knows 
that  private  enterprise  has  already  established  shipping  lines  to  prac- 
tically every  port  in  the  universe  where  a  line  can  profitably  be  main- 
tained in  times  of  peace.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  oper- 
ate the  Government  vessels,  which  would  be  of  substantial  size,  to  anv 
point  or  points  where  they  would  not  come  in  competition  with 
private  operation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  would  place  these  ves- 
sels in  certain  trades  not  now  developed  and  keep  them  there  until 
the  business  should  be  established  and  then  turn  over  the  trade  to 
private  enterprise.  But  no  names  of  ports  have  been  given  in  this 
connection.  All  trades  have  been  tried  by  private  enterprise,  lines 
have  been  established  to  all  points  where  they  can  be  operated  profit- 
ably, and  occasional  sailings  are  made  to  all  other  ports  where  profit- 
able business  is  to  be  found.  The  only  trades  for  which  established 
direct  lines  are  not  in  operation  are  those  whose  physical  character- 
istics are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  the  operation  or  any  vessels  which 
would  be  suitable  as  naval  auxiliaries.  They  are  trades  to  ports  to 
which  deep-draft  vessels  can  not  proceed  and  which  have  hithei'to 
been  served  by  coastal  vessels  carrying  cargoes  transshipped  from 
larger  central  points  of  iniport.  I'he  natural  result  of  these  con- 
ditions would  be  that,  if  a  Government  ship  was  put  up  for  charter 
and  was  not  taken  by  private  persons  or  companies  engaged  in  the 
steamship  business,  the  reason  tor  it  would  be  that  private  enterprise 
could  not  at  that  moment  operate  the  ship  profitably.    The  failure  of 
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the  ship  to  obtain  a  charter  would  be  clear  proof  to  the  business  com- 
munity that,  at  that  particular  time,  no  gain  could  be  made  from  the 
operation  of  it.  It  would  be  understood  in  the  business  community, 
in  those  circumstances,  that,  if  the  Government  then  proceeded  to 
operate  the  vessel  in  private  trade,  it  was  going  to  operate  the  vessel 
at  a  loss,  if  the  expenses  of  operation  should  be  figured  as  the  ex- 
penses of  private  companies  have  to  be  figured.  The  fear  that  the 
Government,  in  any  conceivable  contingency,  would  enter  into  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise,  at  a  time  and  in  circumstances  when 
it  could  only  operate  at  a  loss  in  competition  with  private  enterprise, 
will  necessarily  deter  private  capital  from  entering  into  a  business 
which  majr  be  subject  to  such  a  risk. 

The  business  view  of  this  matter  undoubtedly  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  enter  into  competition  with  private  enterprise 
under  circumstances  which  may  involve  a  loss  to  the  Government, 
l)ecause  a  loss  to  the  Government  means  not  only  a  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers but  also  to  private  companies  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
If  the  ships  can  not  be  chartered  for  prices  that  will  yield  a  fair 
return  to  the  Government  on  its  investment,  they  ought  to  be  laid  up 
and  reserved  for  their  primary  use  as  Government  ships.  The  very 
fact  that  they  could  not  be  chartered  would  show  that  there  was  no 
urgent  need  for  them  in  commerce.  To  put  them  in  commerce  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  such  need  for  them  as  would  lead  to  their 
being  chartered  could  only  injure  private  enterprise,  and  every  pos- 
sible injury  to  private  enterprise  will  check  the  inclination  of  private 
individuals  to  invest  in  the  shipping  business. 

I  submit  this  matter  as  a  question  of  broad  public  policy  rather 
than  as  a  criticism  in  detail  of  the  bill,  for  I  am  convinced  from 
what  I  have  heard  here  to-day  (and  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  but  have  been  led  to  do  so  by  the  very  earnest  character 
of  the  discussion)  that  the  weakest  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  con- 
tains no  suggestion,  no  ray  or  hope  or  promise  for  the  development 
of  an  American  merchant  marine  by  private  enterprise,  and  no  en- 
couragement or  incentive  for  the  investment  of  private  capital  in 
that  business. 

The  Chairman.  Your  view,  then,  is  that  if  section  8  were  stricken 
out  there  wjould  be  that  incentive  ? 
Mr.  KiRLiN.  I  believe  myself  that  No.  8  should  be  stricken  out.  . 
The  Chairman.  If  that  were  stricken  out,  then  the  ray  of  hope 
would  appear? 

Mr.  Kirlin.  The  ray  of  hope  would  not  appear;  that  is,  the  ray  of 
hope  of  private  enterprise  building  up  a  merchant  marine  will  not 
appear;  but  neither  does  it  appear  from  your  project  of  building 
$50,000,000  worth  of  ships.  The  quantit;y  of  tonnage  which  that 
investment  would  buy  would  be  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  total  amount  of  tonnage^  necessary  to  move  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  desired  is  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  creation  and  operation  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  of  a  suflScient  number  of  ships  to  carry  our  commerce.  I  do 
not  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  project  contained  in  H.  R.  10500 
is  the  first  step  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  creation 
of  a  governmental  mercantile  marine  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation;  yet,  if  it  is  not  such  a  step,  the  bill  should  not 
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retain  any  feature  likely  to  deter  private  capital  from  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  Nation,  (m  the  contrary,  it  should  contain  some  affirma- 
tive provision  which  will  encourage  private  capital  to  supply  that 
great  need. 

The  practical  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  that  vessels  built  in 
American  shipyards  in  times  of  peace  cost  more  than  similar  ships 
built  in  foreign  yards;  and  that  the  cost  of  operating  American 
ships,  whether  built  in  American  yards  or  purchased  abroad,*  is 
neater  than  the  cost  of  operating  British,  German,  French,  or 
Scandinavian  ships.  Whether  the  enhanced  cost  of  building  in 
America  and  of  operation  under  the  American  flag  be  due  to  the 
higher  standards  of  living  of  American  workmen,  to  the  larger  num- 
ber of  officers,  engineers,  and  men  required  by  our  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  be  employed  on  American  vessels,  or  to  a  combination  of  these 
causes,  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  experience,  that  the  cost  of  American 
building  and  operation  is  larger  than  the  foreign  cost  to  an  extent 
which  has  deterred  American  capital  from  investing  in  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  moment  the  extra  cost  of  building  in 
the  United  States,  what  is  the  position  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  American  ships  in  the  foreign  trade?  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  extra  cost  of  operating  American  ships  in  the  general  foreign 
trade  is  such  that  it  has  not  been  profitable  to  operate  them. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  cost  or  operation  imder  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  under  a  foreign  flag,  varying  with  respect  to  different 
ships  and  different  trades,  which  in  any  particular  trade  may  be 
approximately  computed;  and  such  difference  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion constitutes  a  fixed  charge  on  the  operation  of  American  ships  in 
such  trade.  Such  difference  in  cost  is  a  charge  which  must  be  borne 
by  every  ship  that  operates  in  the  foreign  trade  in  competition  with 
a  forei^  ship.  It  has  to  be  borne  by' snips  operating  under  private 
enterprises.  It  would  have  to  be  borne  equally  by  governmental 
ships  operated  imder  the  supervision  of  a  governmental  board. 
There  can  be  no  possible  difference,  therefore,  in  the  expenditures  to 
be  made  bj  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  between  the  Govern- 
ment bearing  that  burden  as  an  incident  to  the  cost  of  governmental 
operation  of  ships  and  paying  the  amount  of  it  to  private  enterprise 
in  order  to  equalize  the  opportunities  of  American  shipowners  in  the 
foreign  trade  with  those  of  foreign  owners  who  may  compete  with 
them  in  the  same  or  similar  trades. 

There  can  therefore  be  no  development  of  an  American  mercantile 
marine  sufficient  to  handle  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  provide  the  entire  tonnage  necessary, 
and  to  bear,  itself,  the  extra  cost  of  operating  under  the  American 
flag,  or  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  allowances  can  be  made  to  pri- 
vate individuals  and  companies  to  cover  this  difference  of  operation, 
so  that  thev  can  compete  upon  equal  terms  with  ships  operated  under 
a  foreign  flag. 

Such  a  plan  is  outlined  in  the  measure  suggested  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Kowe  as  H.  R 
11865. 

An  objection  is  made  to  this  plan  on  the  theory  that  it  would  in- 
volve the  payment  of  a  subsidy,  and  that  subsidies  are  impolitic.     I 
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do  not  enter  on  the  controversial  subject  as  to  whether  subsidies  in 
the  popular  sense  would  or  would  not  reestablish  our  mercantile 
marine,  or  whether  they  are  expedient^  beyond  suggesting  that  the 
mercantile  marine  of  countries  with  which  our  citizens  must  compete 
have  at  times  received  and  now  receive  subsidies.  Discussion  of  that 
matter  is  unnecessary,  for  the  reason  that  the  plan  of  equalizing 
expenses  of  building  and  operation  under  American  auspices  is  not 
in  any  proper  sense  a  subsidy  or  open  to  the  objections  commonly 
made  to  subsidies.  It  would  not  be  an  appropriation  out  of  which 
those  receiving  it  could  possibly  receive  any  profit.  The  provision 
by  which  the  board  would  fix  the  amount  of  it  would  make  it  impos- 
sible that  any  profit  should  result  from  the  equalization  allowance. 
There  is  no  more  propriety  in  describing  an  equalization  allowance 
as  a  subsidy  than  there  would  be  in  saying  that  the  $50,000,000  pro- 
posed to  be  appropriated  by  the  pending  bill  is  a  subsidy.  If  the 
vessels  purchased  by  means  of  that  appropriation  should  be  operated 
imder  governmental  auspices,  the  exact  number  of  dollars  that  would 
be  paid  to  private  enterprise  for  the  operation  of  a  similar  number  of 
ships  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  for  the  operation  of 
the  Government  ships,  oecause  the  difference  between  American  and 
foreign  cost  of  operation  is  a  fixed  charge  on  the  business  of 
operation. 

Both  the  Alexander  bill  and  the  Rowe  bill  contain  plans  intended 
to  aid  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine.  The  Alexander 
bill,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  based  on  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  a 
governmental  appropriation  of  money  to  aid  the  development  of  a 
mercantile  marine.  If  it  was  not  realized  tiiat  something  must  be 
done  by  the  Government  in  this  direction,  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  for  vessels  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  carry  our 
commerce  would  not  be  thought  of. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  whether  the  Government  operates 
ships  or  encourages  private  enterprise  to  operate  them,  it  is  going 
to  cost  a  certain  number  of  dollars  per  annum  more  to  operate  ships 
under  the  American  flag  than  it  will  cost  the  owners  of  similar  ships 
operating  in  competition  with  them  under  foreign  flags;  and  that  in 
either  event  the  Government  must  bear  that  di&rence  in  the  cost  of 
operation  if  it  really  desires  to  reestablish  our  flag  in  the  foreign 
trade.  I  am  as  much  opposed  as  any  of  the  memters  of  this  com- 
mittee to  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  do  not 
think  that  ^ipowners  generally  want  a  subsidy.  All  that  they  wish, 
and  certainly  all  that  tney  neea,  is  an  allowance  to  equalize  the  extra 
cost  of  building  and  operation,  due  to  no  conditions  that  they  can 
control,  but  which  arises  from  our  conditions  of  life  and  from  our 
maritime  laws  and  regulations.  Such  an  allowance  is  not  open  to 
tile  objection  that  may  be  made  against  a  subsidy,  that  the  recipient 
can  make  a  profit  from  it;  I  mean  a  profit  out  of  the  subsidy  as 
distingushed  from  a  profit  from  the  business.  If  you  can  point  out 
any  particular  in  which  the  plan  contained  in  H.  R.  11865  would 
enabfe  the  shipowners  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  equalization  allow- 
ances made  to  them  by  the  board,  which  is  left  full  discretion  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  them,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  the  plan 
as  a  ^'  subsidy  ";  otherwise  it  can  not  justly  be  called  a  subsidy  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 
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It  is  quite  idle  to  expect  that  American  capital  will  be  invested 
permanently  in  American  merchant  marine,  unless  the  operation  of 
ships  under  the  American  flag  enables  their  owners  to  make  money, 
or  indeed  unless  they  can  make  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
would  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  same  ships  under  a  foreign 
flag.  Those  investing  in  American  shipping  can  not  make  money 
unless  the  ships  can  be  opera tecL  at  the  same  relative  profit  as  foreign 
ships  which  operate  in  competition  with  them.  It  is  absolutely 
futile  to  expect  the  development  of  an  American  mercantile  marine 
until  these  conditions  can  be  equalized.  Congress  must  do  something 
for  our  citizens  whom  it  wishes  to  have  engage  in  the  building  and 
operation  of  American  ships  in  order  to  equalize  their  operations 
with  those  of  foreign  citizens.  The  adoption  of  a  plan  of  equaliza- 
tion as  a  national  policy  should  be  open  to  no  objection,  since  the 
necessity  for  it  arises  from  our  conditions  of  life  and  labor  and 
the  laws  and  regulations  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress  has  ordained 
for  the  regulation  of  American  ships.  If  it  is  thought  proper  to  re- 
quire that  our  ships  should  have  a  greater  number  of  officers  and 
engineers,  the  engineers  should  have  a  greater  number  of  helpers, 
and  there  should  be  a  greater  number  of  certificated  seamen  on 
board,  using  a  common  language,  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  such 
that  the  employees  of  the  vessel  must  receive  higher  rates  of  wages 
than  those  similarly  employed  on  foreign  ships,  upon  what  theory 
can  it  be  expected  that  private  enterprise  will  continue  to  operate 
ships  in  a  foreign  trade  unless  the  Government  equalizes  to  him  in 
some  manner  from  the  Public  Treasury  the  additional  burdens  which 
our  laws  and  conditions  impose  upon  him  ? 

It  is  not  just,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  say  that  American  ship- 
owners who  operate  ships  imder  foreign  flags  are  unpatriotic;  they 
have  to  deal  with  matters  of  business,  and,  like  any  other  class  of 
merchants,  they  operate  where  their  costs  are  the  least  and  profits 
the  most.  If  Congress  would  set  an  example  in  patriotism  by 
making  it  possible  for  our  citizens  to  build  ships  in  their  own 
country  and  to  operate  them  under  their  own  flag  at  the  same  cost 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  profit,  I  have  no  doubt  the  example 
would  be  followed,  and  that  feelings  of  patriotism  would  prompt 
all  shipowners  to  build  in  America  whenever  the  shipping  board 
approved  of  that  course,  and  to  operate  their  ships,  whether  built 
in  America  or  purchased  abroad,  under  the  American  flag,  and  that 
a  mercantile  marine  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country  would  be 
created  as  rapidly  as  conditions  would  permit. 

The  plan  of  equalization  of  costs  of  building  and  operation  recom- 
mended in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  measiire  is  not  open  to  any  of 
the  objections  to  which  a  subsidy,  so  called,  is  subject.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  equalization  allowances  to  be  made  are  wholly  within 
the  control  of  the  shipping  board.  If  the  board  does  not  approve 
of  the  plan  for  building  any  specific  ship  and  the  contract  and 
specifications  for  building,  no  equalization  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
building  can  be  obtained.  Similarly,  if  the  board  does  not  approve 
of  the  trade  in  which  the  vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed,  an 
equalization  of  the  cost  of  operation  can  not  be  secured,  lii  other 
words,  the  shipowner,  in  order  to  obtain  equalization  allowances,  can 
only  ao  the  tnings  which  a  shipping  board  wants  him  to  do,  and 
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the  ship  can  only  serve  the  purposes  that  the  board  may  wish  to 
have  served. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  read  the  bill  with  care;  but  is  this 
subsidy  or  subvention  only  to  apply  to  ships  hereafter  to  be  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  KiRiJN.  Yes;  and,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  ships  is  con- 
cerned, the  equalization  allowance  can  only  apply  to  ships  in  services 
which  the  shipping  board  may  approve. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  heretofore  constructed  or  not? 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Yes;  but  in  this  connection  I  should  point  out  that 
it  will  cost  an  American  citizen  just  as  much  to  operate  a  ship  in 
the  next  20  years,  that  he  bought  during  the  war  or  before  the  war, 
as  it  will  cost  to  operate  one  that  he  has  built  during  the  war;  so 
that  the  reason  for  equalization  allowances  applies  just  the  same  to 
one  class  of  ships  as  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  had  bought  a  ship  during  the  war,  at  the 
present  rate — say  $100  a  ton — and  normal  conditions  ensue,  after  a 
while,  when  ships  can  be  built  for,  say,  $40  to  $50  a  ton,  should  the 
board  equalize  that  cost  now  in  the  way  of  a  subsidy  to  him  ? 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  You  mean  the  cost  of  building? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  cost  of  his  ships  to  him. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  No ;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  that  kind  in  the  bill. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  allowance  to  be  made  on  account  of 
ships  that  are  purchased.  It  is  only  for  building  in  American  yards 
that  the  building  equalization  is  to  be  given.  If  the  board  does  not 
approve  of  building  in  American  yards,  there  will  be  no  equalization 
allowances  for  the  extra  cost  of  building  here.  The  only  object  of 
creating  building  allowances  is  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
establi^ment  and  improvement  of  the  building  yards  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  twofold  purpose  of  improving  the  yards  for  general 
building  purposes  and  of  developing  in  the  yards  the  business^  of 
the  construction  of  standardized  vessels.  The  only  further  object 
of  building  in  American  yards  would  be  the  acquisition  of  vessels 
which,  in  the  judgment  or  the  board,  would  be  peculiarly  available 
for  the  kinds  of  trade  which  the  board  may  think  ought  to  be  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  and  the  construction  of  ships  especially  adapt- 
able for  governmental  purposes,  which  could  he  secured  by  the 
requisition  of  the  ships  at  any  time  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

The  objectionable  feature  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  10500,  is  that  it  con- 
tains no  provisions  tending  to  encourage  private  initiative  in  the 
business  of  operating  ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  private  ini- 
tiative would  gladly  enter  if  equality  of  opportunity  should  be 
afforded,  in  which,  if  such  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  private 
enterprise  would  enter  to  such  an  extent  that  in  years  to  come  our 
merchant  marine,  instead  of  that  of  other  nations,  would  dominate 
the  seas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  of  the  slightest  experience  in  the 
steamship  business,  whether  as  a  shipper  or  shipowner,  would  deny 
for  one  moment  that  if  H.  R.  11865,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  could 
be  put  upon  the  statute  books,  you  could  possibly  fail  to  create,  de- 
velop, and  maintain  an  American  merchant  marine  of  whatever  size 
the  board  was  willing  to  foster. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  the  Government  was  willing  to  pay 
for  in  the  way  of  subsidies? 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  That  the  Government  was  willing  to  pay  for  in  the 
way  of  equalization — not  in  subsidies.  I  must  dissent  from^  the  use 
of  that  term  as  applied  to  equalization.  It  is  no  more  a  subsidy  than 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  Government  will  put  into  the  enter- 

f)rise  under  H.  R.  10500.  The  money  which  the  Government  would 
ose  in  the  operation  of  a  vessel  in  the  merchant  marine  is  just  as 
much  a  subsidy  as  the  money  which  it  would  give  to  a  private  citizen 
to  enable  him  to  equalize  his  cost  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Except  in  the  one  case  the  benefit  would  be  to 
all  the  people  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  other  instance  it  would 
benefit  the  few. 

Mr,  KiRUN.  The  object  of  the  creation  of  an  American  merchant 
marine,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  benefit  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  to  benefit  the  shipowners.  It  is  to  benefit 
our  commerce.  And  if  you  know  and  see,  as  practical  men,  that  you 
can  not  accomplish  that  object  without  doin^  something  affirmative 
and  helpful  by  providing  the  necessary  equalization  allowances,  con- 
siderations of  broad  public  policy  should  not  lead  to  a  refusal  to  do 
that  thing  because  some  people  may  apply  to  it  a  name  which  has  an 
unpleasant  sound  to  the  public  ear. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bush  said  you  had  somebody  here  who  was 
going  to  give  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  per  annum  to  build 
such  a  merchant  marine  as  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have,  of  200  or  300 
ships,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rowe  bill. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  here  who  can  give 
such  an  estimate.  Unfortunately,  our  delegation  did  not  include  any 
shipbuilder,  and  as  I  remember  Mr.  Bush's  final  remark  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  he  said  that  no  man  could  prophesy 
with  accuracy  what  that  cost  would  amount  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  based  on  the  estimates  before  the  war  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  an  intei^esting  proposition.  I  am  going  to  have 
it  figured  out  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  that  will  be  made  here 
about  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  I  suppose  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  building 
in  this  country  and  abroad  before  the  war  and  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  operation  before  the  war  can  be  figured  out  fairly  accurately. 
But  it  would  be  quite  illusory  to  take  these  figures  as  the  basis  of 
estimating  the  cost  of  entering  upon  a  great  national  undertaking, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  the  development  of  standardization  m 
shipyards  that  would  result  in  a  diminished  cost  of  building  and  of 
operation.  The  adoption  of  a  broad  national  policy  would  result  in 
a  tendency  toward  maritime  investments,  and  would  lead  many 
people  to  adopt  a  maritime  calling,  as  a  result  of  which  there  would 
probablv  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operation  under  the  American 
flag. 

It  must  be  expected  that  the  development  of  a  great  national 
mercantile  marine  will  require  long  and  patient  effort  and  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  Men  must  be  educated  to  the  value  of 
maritime  investments  and  to  the  opportunities  incident  to  following 
the  life  of  the  sea.  Our  mercantile  marine  has  developed  so  rapidly 
during  the  war  that  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
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number  of  oflScers,  engineers,  and  seamen  to  man  and  operate  the 
vessels  that  are  now  running.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  grave  concern 
to  those  who  are  constructing  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  now  build- 
ing in  our  shipyards  as  to  where  they  are  to  find  the  men  to  operate 
these  shijjs.  I  have  heard  those  engaged  in  these  operations  express 
their  anxiety  in  this  regard  very  freely. 

When  normal  times  return  the  building  up  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  must  be  a  slow  process.  To  accomplish  it  we  must  not 
only  have  the  ships,  but  must  develop  a  love  of  the  seafaring  life 
on  the  part  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  who  will  be  required  to 
officer,  man,  and  operate  the  ships.  Congress  will  have  to  adopt  a 
great  national  policy  which  the  public  can  see  is  likely  to  endure  in 
order  to  lead  men  in  large  numbers  to  follow  the  life  of  the  sea  as  a 
calling.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  this  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time.  Officers  and  men  may  be  found  and  developed  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  take  care  of  the  moderate  needs  of  the  ships  that 
may  be  purchased  and  built  in  the  next  few  years;  but  to  develop 
officers  and  seamen  in  sufficient  numbers  to  man  the  great  quantity 
of  ships  which  will  be  necessary  to  handle  the  commerce  of  the 
Unitea  States  will,  in  my  judgment,  require,  if  not  a  lifetime,  at  least 
the  period  of  one  generation.  Now,  when  everybody  is  anxious  to 
do  something  constructive,  and  when,  for  the  first  time  in  my  recol- 
lection, the  subject  of  an  American  merchant  marine  has  engrossed 
the  minds  and  thoughts  of  the  people,  I  am  anxious  to  see  something 
done  which  may  inaugurate  such  a  national  policy  as  will  interest 
our  people,  as  it  has  interested  the  people  of  other  countries,  in  the 
sea  as  a  calling,  and  that  may  attract  the  investments  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  forward  that  policy  with  the  same  measure  of 
success'that  American  investments  have  achieved  in  other  vocations. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce.  These  provisions,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  unnecessarily  drastic,  definite,  and  comprehensive  as  applied 
to  a  new  business.  Too  much  regulation  is  a  clog  on  business,  and 
has  a  natural  effect  of  deterring  capital  from  investing  in  it.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  to  attract 
capital  to  the  shipping  business.  Individual  firms  and  corporations 
have  a  natural  dislike  to  engage  in  any  business  that  their  necessities 
do  not  require  them  to  follow  where  regulations  of  an  inquisitorial 
nature  are  provided  to  govern  it.  If  two  avenues  of  investment  are 
open  to  capital,  one  of  which  involves  the  conduct  of  the  Jbusiness 
subject  to  governmental  regulation,  not  only  of  the  business  itself, 
but  of  those  who  engage  in  it,  and  the  other  does  not  involve  such 
supervision,  regulation,  and  control,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  avenue 
which  is  untrammeled  will  be  chosen.  The  provisions  of  H.  R. 
10500  go  a  very  long  way  and  are  very  minute  in  providing  for  regu- 
lation, and  on  top  or  the  specific  provisions  in  that  regard  there  is  the 
general  provision  that  the  interstate  commerce  laws,  so  far  as  they  fit. 
are  also  to  be  applicable ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  section  9  provides 
for  regulating  "the  operation  of  all  corporations,  firms,  or  indi- 
viduals engaged  as  common  carriers,"  etc.  These  provisions,  taken 
together,  provide  a  larger  authority  to  regulate  the  business  than  is 
really  necessary,  and  indeed  than  the  committee  would  expect  to  see 
exercised.    I  concur  with  Mr.  Franklin  in  the  opinion  that  a  certain 
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amount  of  regulation  may  be  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  either 
necessary  or  expedient  to  provide  such  minute  regulation  or  to 
adopt  the  tone  of  the  bill  which  expresses  the  idea  of  regulation  in 
such  a  deterrent  manner. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  surest  some 
amendment  which  would  meet  your  objections  and  submit  it  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Kirlin.  You  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  do  not  stand  in  the  same  state  of  mind  toward  it  as  citi- 
zens who  are  engaged  in  business.  They  feel  a  certain  degree  of  fear 
of  the  Government.  They  dread  the  hour  when  the  supervising 
Government  official  comes  to  look  into  their  business.  The^  fear  that 
he  is  going  to  do  something  unfair,  or  to  encumber  it  with  restric- 
tions which  interfere  with  its  successful  operation.  Possibly  this 
may  in  some  instances  result  from  a  guilty  conscience,  and,  for  that 
reason,  I  freely  admit  that  some  method  of  regulation  may  be  neces- 
sary. But  if  you  want  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  as  a  new  business  my  advice,  based  on  my  ex- 
perience, would  be  not  to  surround  it  at  the  start  with  any  more 
regulations  than  the  business  really  requires  for  its  fair  conduct. 
These  observations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  provision  which 
wx)uld  prohibit  the  sale  of  American-owned  vessels  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  shipping  board.  Unless  Congress  decides  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  equalizing  the  expenses  of  operation  of  Ameri- 
can tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  after  the  war,  such  operation  will 
necessarily  be  to  a  considerable  extent  unprofitable.  If  experience 
teaches  that  it  has  been4inprofitable  in  time  of  peace  in  the  past,  capi- 
tal will  naturally  apprehend  that  without  governmental  aid,  it  will  be 
unprofitable  in  the  future.  It  will  therefore  be  doubly  difficult  to 
induce  private  capital  to  enter  into  that  business  if  it  is  fettered 
with  a  provision  that  the  operating  property  can  not  either  be  op- 
erated at  a  profit  or  sold  to  those  who,  under  another  flag,  can 
operate  it  at  a  profit,  and  would  hence  presumably  pay  fair  prices 
for  it.  It  would  no  doubt  be  proper  to  retain  a  provision  that  the 
vessels  built  with  the  $50,000,000  appropriated  by  this  act,  if  sold  to 

Srivate  individuals,  should  not  be  resold,  since  such  resale  would 
eprive  the  Government  of  the  right  of  requisitioning  the  vessels 
in  case  of  need;  but  it  would  be  quite  unprecedented,  and  I  think 
fatal  to  the  main  purpose  of  increasing  the  development  of  the  mer- 
chart  marine,  to  provide  that  vessels  built  or  purchased  by  private 
enterprise  should  not  be  capable  of  sale  without  governmental  per- 
mission. No  competing  national  has  ever  had  such  a  provision  in 
times  of  peace,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  limitations  upon 
sale  which  have  been  imposed  by  the  various  carrying  nations  for  the 
period  of  the  war  will  be  rescinded  upon  the  restoration  of  peace.  To 
retain  such  a  fetter  upon  the  instrumentalities  of  our  own  commerce 
in  time  of  peace  could  therefore  only  place  it  at  an  unnecessary  dis- 
advantage. 

I  think  the  provision  in  the  bill  regarding  licensing  is  also  highly 
objectionable  for  the  same  reason.  The  very  vagueness  of  the  pro- 
vision itself  would  have  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  investments  in 
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American  tonnage.  It  does  not  say  what  kind  of  a  license  is  intended ; 
whether  it  is  a  license  to  do  business  generally,  such  as  a  corporation 
in  one  State  must  take  out  in  another;  whether  it  is  a  license  that 
lines  must  obtain  or  that  every  ship  must  secure;  or  whether^ it  is 
for  a  term  of  years  or  months  or  days  or  for  a  specific  trip.  l£  says 
nothing  at  all  except  that  no  corporation,  firm,  or  individual  shall 
^S&ge  in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  or  property  by 
water  to  or  from  the  United  States  witnout  first  obtaining  a  license 
60  to  do  from  the  shipping  board,  and  that  if  a  ship  shall,  for  any 
reason,  load  a  cargo  without  obtaining  such  a  license  it  can  not  be 
clearea  from  our  customhouses. 

The  necessity  of  securing  a  license  implies  the  power  to  revoke  it. 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  new  capital  will  go  into  a  business  which 
rec^uires  a  license  for  its  conduct,  wnen  the  investor  might  think  that, 
owing  to  some  fault  in  the  management  of  the  property,  of  which  he 
would  have  no  personal  knowledge,  the  conduct  of  the  business  might 
be  stopped  by  the  revocation  of  the  license,  and  vet  the  instruments 
by  which  the  business  was  conducted  could  not  be  sold  without  the 
leave  of  the  Government?  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public 
will  naturally  believe  that  the  requirement  tor  such  a  license  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  club  to  compel  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  to  conduct  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tne  Government,  rather  than  in  such  manner 
as  will  yield  the  largest  returns  upon  the  investment.  The  require- 
ment for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  should  be  provided  for 
bjr  more  moderate  provisions  for  regulations,  so  that  it  can  be  ear- 
ned on  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and  the  in- 
vestor, without  the  fear  of  a  revocation  of  license  or  possible  restric- 
tions upon  the  sale  of  the  property. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  that  the  sections  of  the  bill  as  they  now  stand,  providing 
for  regulation  of  the  business  and  for  licenses,  be  eliminated,  and  that 
there  be  substituted  in  place  of  them  a  section  in  short  form,  easily 
comprehended  by  the  ordinary  business  man,  limiting  the  regulatory 
power  of  the  board  to  matters  of  fair  dealing,  and  providing  that  the 
Doard  should  merely  have  authority  to  prohibit  unfair  practices. 
Such  a  provision  would  be  generally  understood.  If  the  investor 
knew  berorehand  that  only  unfair  practices,  such  as  discriminatory 
rates  or  practices,  or  improper  combinations  and  agreements,  were 
prohibited  and  were  subject  to  regulations,  he  would  know  what  was 
mtended  to  be  prohibited,  and  could  readily  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  in  investing  in  a  business  subject  to  that  meas- 
ure of  supervision. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  bill  intends  to  be  harmful  in  tone.  On 
the  contrary,  I  know  it  is  not  intended  to  be  so,  and  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  honorable  intentions  of  its  f ramers.  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  in 
reading  it  over,  the  framers  of  the  bill  have  expressed  their  intentions 
in  terms  of  undue  harshness.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  have  all  the 
wide  provisions  for  regulation  exercised,  they  should  not  be  in  the 
bill.  A  board  created  with  such  very  ample  powers  will  naturally 
assume  that  the  authority  for  regulation  conferred  upon  them  consti- 
tutes their  mandate,  and  there  will  be  an  inevitable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  board  to  exercise  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  it. 
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At  least,  such  would  be  the  view  of  the  man  in  the  street.  It  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  to  avoid  provisions  for  restrictions  that  are  unnec- 
essary for  the  fair  conduct  of  the  business;  it  is  desirable  even  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  regulate  the  business  to  an  extent 
beyond  that  which  the  committee  may  consider  to  be  necessary.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  public  will  ascribe  to  the  bill  whatever 
intention  may  legitimately  be  inferred  from  the  powers  of  regulation 
which  stand  out  on  the  face  of  it^  and,  as  those  powers  are  now  ex- 
pressed, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  will  operate  as  a  most 
powerful  deterrent  upon  the  entry  of  private  capital  in  shipping  to 
ue  operated  under  this  act. 

I  would  therefore  very  humbly  and  with  the  greatest  respect  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  leave  out  of  this  bill  that  part  of  it  which 
provides  for  the  contingent  operation  of  ships  by  the  Government  in 
competition  with  private  enterprise  and  the  provisions  which  look  to 
an  undue  regulation  of  the  business,  an  unnecessary  restriction  upon 
the  sale  of  property  employed  in  it,  and  all  the  provisions  with  regard 
to  licensing.  In  place  of  those,  I  would  suggest  the  substitution  of 
a  shorter  regulatory  provision  of  the  tenor  of  that  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  to,  and  the  incorporation  in  the  bill  in  some  form 
of  the  basic  ideas  which  underlie  the  measure  H.  R.  11865,  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  without  which,  in  my  opinion,  no 
considerable  development  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United 
States  can  be  expected  unless  the  United  States  intends  to  build  and 
own  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  necessary  to  handle  the  commerce  of 
this  country  in  the  foreign  trade. 

I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  two  further  provisions  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  bill.  The  first  of  these  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  at  any  time  requisition  for  its  own  use  any  vessels 
which  receive  equalization  allowances  upon  terms  to  be  determined 
by  an  impartial  board  of  three  surveyors.    The  other  is  that  which 

1)rovides  that  every  vessel  receiving  such  allowances  shall  carry  at 
east  two  apprentices,  one  of  whom  shall  be  in  the  deck  department 
and  one  in  the  engineering  department,  who  shall  receive  instruc- 
tion, respectively,  m  the  science  of  navigation  and  of  marine  engi- 
neering. There  would  be  no  objection,  f  am  sure,  to  increasing  the 
number  of  such  apprentices.  This  provision  is  of  the  kind  adopted 
by  foreign  nations  for  the  instruction  and  development  of  officers 
and  engineers.  An  apprentice  who  has  served  on  Doard  ship  for  a 
number  of  years  is  generally  qualified  for  examination  for  officer 
and  for  engineer  and,  upon  examination,  secures  a  certificate  which 
enables  him  at  once  to  step  up  from  the  position  of  apprentice  to 
the  position  of  an  officer  or  engineer.  Under  such  a  provision  the 
Nation  would  develop  its  own  officers  and  engineers  automatically 
with  the  increase  and  development  of  its  tonnage.  The  officers  and 
engineers  thus  secured  would  be  qualified  by  the  experience  and  in- 
struction that  they  would  receive  while  serving  in  vessels  employed 
in  the  foreign  trades  for  the  proper  and  intelligent  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  which  would  fall  upon  them  thereafter  in  serving  as  offi- 
cers in  such  trades. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  suggest  that 
amended  provision  in  reference  to  regulation,  and  we  will  consider  it 
Mr.  KiRLiN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  do  that,  but 
I  am  quite  willing  to  put  my  hand  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  incorporate  in  the  record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  S.  Dearborn,  president  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co. : 

New  Vokk,  Fcbntant  16,  1!)16, 

Dbab  Sib  :  With  an  appreciation  of  tlie  great  interest  you  have  had  in  the  de- 
vdopment  of  an  American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  long  be- 
fore that  question  was  of  the  importance  that  it  is  to-day»  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  submitting  herewith  some  views  that  I  have  upon  the  subject  of  the 
bin  now  being  considered  by  your  committee  and  also  the  original  ship-purchase 
bill,  and  what  would  have  resulted  if  the  latter  had  become  a  law : 

(1)  Not  an  additional  ship  would  have  been  added  to  the  ocean-carrying 
trade,  barring,  of  course,  the  interned  German  and  Austrian  ships. 

(2)  Such  ships  as  would  have  been  purchased  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment would,  by  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  proposed,  have  been  greatly  in 
the  minority  of  the  privately  owned  ships  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  Thus 
the  latter  ships,  taking  the  bulk  of  the  business,  would  have  fixed  the  rates 
and,  assuming  that  the  comparatively  small  number  of  ships  operated  by  the 
Government  would  have  taken  freight  at  lower  rates,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
all  the  cargo  carried  could  have  received  the  benefits.  Therefore  it  would  have 
beeo  impossible  to  apportion  these  benefits  to  shippers  equitably — those  who 
were  fortunate  would  have  reaped  the  benefits  and  would  thus  have  re- 
ceived  a  bounty  from  the  Government,  a  subsidy  in  substance,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  discrimination  as  between  shippers.  The  favored  shippers, 
who  would  be  exporters,  being  middle  men,  would  have  pocketed  the  bounty,  in 
which  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  or  the  importers  in  the  foreign  tountry 
would  not  have  participated. 

I  know  of  exporters  to-day  who  have  long-time  freighting  contracts  at  nor- 
mal rates  who  are  making  this  difference  between  those  rates  and  the  present 
abnormally  high  rates. 

Furthermore,  had  this  bill  become  a  law  no  ships  would  have  been  built  in 
this  country  by  private  capital,  in  the  belief  that  the  Government,  once  in  the 
ocean-carrying  trade,  would  gradually  extend  it  operations,  and  that  private 
capital  could  never  compete.  Tlierefore  the  unprecedented  I  number  of  ships  now 
building  in  this  country  by  private  capital  would  not  have  been  built. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  differs  from  the  original  bill  in  that  it  gives 
the  shipping  board,  to  he  created,  the  power  to  sell  or  lease  ships  (to  be  built 
or  purchased)  to  private  owners,  or  to  operate  them  through  a  Government- 
controlled  corporation;  so  that,  as  it  reads,  the  Government  can  go  into  the 
ocean-carrying  trade,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  framers  of  the  original  bill  that  this  should  be,  there  would  be  every  rea- 
son for  the  public  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  board,  appointees  of  the 
administration,  would  so  order. 

In  the  event  of  leasing  to  private  owners  no  method  is  provided  as  to  whether 
the  lease  or  sale  shall  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder.  Otherwise,  if  they  are 
to  be  leased  on  the  terms  that  have  been  suggested — rates  of  interest  and  de- 
preciation far  below  commercial  rates — ^who  are  to  have  the  benefits  of  these 
lK>anties — and  .subsidies  they  would  be — ^in  such  an  event?  Such  inducements 
would  attract  irresponsible  adventurers,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  the 
ships  would  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

THB  FUTiLrry  of  attempting,  through  legislation,  a  solution  of  the  phbssnt 

OCEAN  transportation  PROBLEMS. 

If  ships  were  purchased,  a  price  based  upon  present  fabulous  earning  power 
would  have  to  be  paid,  and  to  build  the  number  of  ships  that  the  appropriation 
contemplates  would  require  a  period  of  years,  at  a  cost  of  over  $100  per  ton, 
and  before  the  end  of  which  period  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  war  conditions 
wUl  have  ended  and  a  sufllcient  supply  of  ships  of  all  nationalities  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  exporters. 

what  shall  be  done  to  DEVELOP  A  MERCHANT  MARINE? 

First,  remove  the  present  menace  of  Government  ownership  and  operation, 
1.  e.,  the  ship-purchase  bill,  and  let  nature  take  Its  course.  In  the  belief  that 
the  ship-purchase  bill  of  a  year  ago  would  not  be  revived  an  unprecedented 
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number  of  sliips  were  oontrncte<I  for  in  this  country  for  tlie  foreifi"  traMe, 
nnd  about  200  foreign-built  sliips  liave  been  transferred  to  tlie  American  tiag. 
Tlierefore,  wliy  arrest  this  development  by  injectinj?  the  menace  of  Government 
participation  in  any  form,  excei)t  to  equalize  the  cost  and  oi>eration  of  shii» 
when  necessary? 

Owners  of  American  ships  engage<l  in  the  foreign  trade  are  now  n(*cumulating 
large  surplus  earnings,  which,  in  the  absence  of  menace,  would  naturally  be 
applied  to  further  development. 

Capital  in  this  country  is  more  interested  in  shipping  than  ever  before,  and, 
with  financing  facilities,  the  present  large  nucleus  of  American  ships  should 
develop  into  a  fleet  of  importance,  and  once  that  capital  Is  in  the  business 
it  is  likely  to  remain  through  good  and  bad  times. 

REGULATING    WATER   RATES. 

This  would  be  impracticable  and  unworkable.  Shli)s  re<-eive  nothing  from 
the  State  and  can  not  be  forced  to  operate.  To  apply  interstate-commerce 
regulations  would  eliminate  the  tramp  steamer  and  hamper  the  regular  lines. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  fix  ocean  freights  than  to  fix  the  prices  of  the 
products  of  the  mill.  A  ship  is  a  factory  pro<lucIng  transportation,  and  the 
price  of  this  commodity  must  be  governed  by  conditions  of  supply  and  demaiul, 
as  are  the  prices  of  all  other  commwlities.  Every  steamship  man  ami  every 
important  shipper  in  the  country  would  confirm  this. 

Controlling  practices  in  steamship  business  Is  another  matter  ami  c«)uld  be 
dealt  with. 

An  American  merchant  marine  half  Government  owned  and  half  privately 
owned  ^an  not  exist  together.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other.  If  the  Government 
goes  into  the  business  on  the  small  scale  contemplated,  it  will  be  the  opeuing 
wedge,  which  will  be  driven  home  to  the  limit,  and  privately  owned  ships  will 
eventually  entirely  disappear. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  S.  Dearborn. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  3ferchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  L.  Duval,  chairman  of  maritime 
committee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York : 

New  York,  February  H,  1916, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  AlercJiant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  association  desires  to  express  its  opposition  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  10500)  "  for  the  puri)08e  of  encouraging,  developing,  and  creating  a 
naval  auxiliary,  a  naval  reserve,  and  a  merchant  marine,"  because  in  its  Judg- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  stated. 

This  bill  contemplates — 

(o)  The  construction  or  purchase  of  merchant  vessels  by  the  (Government 

(6)  The  operation  of  such  vessels  through  a  Government-controlled  cor- 
poration. 

Neither  of  these  purposes  is  desirable,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  be 
effective  in  operation. 

It  is  furthermore  practically  inevitable  that  the  provisions  noted  above,  so 
far  from  encouraging  private  enterprise  to  provide  additional  shipping  foclll- 
tes,  will  on  the  contrary  effectually  prevent  private  capital  from  being  thus 
employed  by  reason  of  the  invariably  destructive  effect  of  governmental  com- 
petition with  private  undertaicings. 

This  as.sociation  has  hitherto  carefully  studied  the  results  of  Gtovermnent 
operation  of  public  utilities  and  other  economic  undertakings,  and  it  is  cod* 
vlnce<l  that  In  an  economic  sense  such  governmental  undertakings  are  extremely 
harmful.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  which  can  be  sustained  by 
abundant  proof  that  Government  undertakings  in  the  economic  field  are  never 
as  eflicient  and  never  as  economical  as  private  undertakings;  that  such  Gov- 
ernment undertakings,  not  being  dependent  upon  their  earnings,  but  Ji)eing  sup- 
ported from  the  Treasury,  tend  to  exclude  private  undertakings  from  similar 
fields  for  the  reason  that  private  capital  will  not  be  risked  against  Ooveromeot 
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competition  not  based  upon  their  true  cost ;  and,  further,  that  the  harmful  effect 
of  creating  ^eat  armies  of  public  employees  in  connection  with  business  under- 
takings is  extremely  serious. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  main  and  probably  the  sole  result  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  private  capital  into  the  building  of 
merchant  ships  and  to  put  the  Government  squarely  into  the  business  of  build- 
ing and  operating  merchant  ships  in  competition  with  those  now  existing,  with 
great  detriment  to  the  latter. 

This  association  has  hitherto  during  a  series  of  years  consistently  contended 
that  the  practical  nonexistence  of  an  American  merchant  marine  is  due 
mainly — 

(a)  To  the  economic  disabilities  arising  from  the  lesser  cost  of  construction 
and  oi)erutioii  of  foreign-built  ships  as  compared  with  American  ships. 

(b)  To  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  American  shipping  as  the  result  of  the 
navigation  laws. 

The  association  has  further  contended  that  in  order  to  counterbalance  these 
disabilities  and  to  produce  an  economic  parity  between  American  and  foreign 
built  ships,  some  form  of  subvention  or  subsidy  should  be  provided  for  American 
shipping  under  such  conditions  that  its  benefits  should,  with  certainty,,  accrue 
to  American  citizens  and  not  to  the  builders  of  foreign  ships.  Such  subvention 
might  properly  take  the  form  either  of  a  direct  bonus  to  American  shipowners 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  suitable  to  be  used  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  the 
case  of  necessity,  or  mail  contracts  of  sufficient  liberality  to  make  It  profitable 
to  operate  American  ships  upon  routes  from  which  no  profit  can  be  derived 
under  existing  conditions. 

The  Justification  for  the  outlay  necessary  under  such  proposed  subvention  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  Is  to  be  applied  to  supply  the  necessary  element 
required  by  the  Navy  in  the  national  defense,  namely,  a  national  merchant 
marine  with  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  repair,  overhaul,  and  replace.  There- 
fore such  expense  should  properly  be  met  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Its  result 
would  be  the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise  in  shipbuilding  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  discouragement  to  such  private  enterprise  which  would 
result  from  the  form  of  expenditures  proposed  by  the  Alexander  bill,  namely, 
direct  investment  of  capital  by  the  Government  in  tonnage  to  be  used  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise. 

The  association  has  further  advocated  the  creation  of  a  shipping  commission 
composed  of  practical  men  of  large  experience,  not  dominated  by  ex  officio 
members,  which  shipping  board  should  concern  Itself  with  the  investigation 
of  economic  conditions  affecting  the  operation  of  shipping,  the  devising  of  reme- 
dies for  conditions  found  to  be  adverse,  and  the  development  of  such  modifi- 
cations of  the  navigation  laws  as  will  tend  to  make  them  a  help  Instead  of  a 
hindrance  to  the  profitable  operation  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  fundamental  propositions  which  we  have 
indicated  will  be  promoted  by  the  terms  of  the  Alexander  bill.  Hence  our 
opposition  to  it. 

As  a  further  expression  of  our  views  upon  this  subject  we  have  pleasure  In 
inclosing  herewith  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  this  association  following  a 
report  of  the  association's  maritime  committee,  appended  to  those  resolutions, 
which,  together  with  this  letter  we  respectfully  request  you  to  present  to  the 
committee  and  to  include  as  a  part  of  the  record. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  Yobk. 
By  G.  L.  Duval, 

Cfiairman  Maritime  Committee. 


[Greater  New  York,  Nov.  22,  1916.] 
Advocates  a  Commission  for  Merchant  Marine. 

merchants*  association  believes  that  men  experienced  in  maritime  affairs 
should  be  asked  to  investigate  conditions  and  propose  remedies,  that 
harmful  navigation  laws  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  la  follette 
law  should  be  abrooat^h). 

Upon  the  basis  of  a  report  made  by  its  maritime  committee  and  in  accordance 
with  action  previously  taken,  the  merchants*  association  has  defined  Its  attltu<le 
upon  measures  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  American  merchant  marine. 
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The  members  of  the  merchants'  association's  maritime  committee  are:  Mr. 
George  L.  Duval,  chairman ;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Barry,  Mr.  Guy  Van  Amrlnge,  Mr. 
Silas  D.  Webb,  and  Mr.  James  G.  White. 

In  view  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  and  of  the  possibility  of  some  action 
upon  it  during  the  approaching  session  of  Ck>ngress,  President  William  Fellowes 
Morgan  asked  the  committee  to  make  a  special  report  upon  the  present  situa- 
tion. This  the  committee  did,  and  with  its  report  it  submitted  a  form  of  pr^ 
ambles  and  resolutions  defining  the  position  of  the  association. 

BESOLUnONS  ADOPTED. 

These  preambles  and  resolutions,  after  being  carefully  considered  and  dis- 
cussed, with  the  report  by  the  board  of  directors,  were  adopted  as  follows : 
**  Whereas  the  United  States  Navy  requires  for  efficiency  in  the  hour  of  emer- 
gency a  fleet  of  auxiliary  tonnfige,  which  a  merchant  marine  alone  can 
provide;  and 
"  Whereas  the  creation  of  such  merchant  marine  has  hither  to  been  prevented 
by  the  more  profitable  employment  offered  to  capital  in  the  internal  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  and  by  the  restrictions  which  our  navigation  laws 
have  placed  on  the  operation  of  the  United  States  tonnage  coming  In  com- 
petition for  the  world's  commerce,  with  foreign  tonnage;  and 
'*  Whereas  to  meet  the  conditions  arising  from  the  existing  war  and  to  induce 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  foreign  tonnage  and  bring  it  under 
United  States  registry,  the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  suspend 
for  a  term  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws ;  and 
"  Whereas  the  expectations  of  the  Government  from  the  suspension  of  the  mos 
burdensome  requirements  of  the  navigation  laws  were  disappointed,  for  the 
reasons  that  the  purchase  of  foreign  tonnage  for  American  registry  was 
impracticable  because  of  prohibitive  prices  and  because  capital  was  unwill- 
ing to  enter  into  business  operations  depending  for  their  success  on  the 
tolerance  of  Government  in  respect  to  the  suspension  of  such  requirements ; 
and 
'*  Whereas  this  failure  of  the  Government's  expectations  gave  rise  to  a  project 
of  Government  purchase  and  operation  of  tonnage  in  commercial  pursuits, 
which  proposition  this  association  has  hitherto  opposed  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  shipping  would  be 
practically  debarred  by  reafion  of  the  adverse  conditions  resulting  from 
Government  competition;  and 
**  Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  seamen's  act— conunonly  known  as  the  La 
Follette  Act — add  new  burdens  to  the  operations  of  United  States  tonnage 
and  create  conditions  of  further  heavy  discrimination  to  the  advantage  of 
foreign  tonnage,  and  therefore  still  further  discourage  the  investment  of 
capital  in  United  States  tonnage:  Be  it 

"  Reiolved,  That  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York  reaffirms  its  advo- 
cacy of  Government  aid  to  a  merchant  marine  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time 
necessary  to  offset  the  conditions  that  now  impede  its  development ;  and 

**  Resolved,  That  it  is  opposed  to  the  purchase  or  operation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  ships  for  commercial  purix>ses ;  and 

**  Resolved,  That  it  is  in  accord  with  the  adverse  opinion  held  in  shipping 
circles  generally  concerning  the  La  Follette  seamen's  act,  and  therefore  urges 
its  repeal ;  and 

"  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  temporary  susiiension  of  portions  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  has  proven  of  no  avail,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  those  portions 
of  the  navigation  laws  which  unduly  impede  the  building  and  operation  of 
American  ships  should  be  permanently  repealed ;  and 

**  Resolved,  That  it  favors  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine  commission, 
composed  of  citizens  experienced  in  maritime  affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
Investigating  the  conditions  which  now  operate  against  American  shipping,  and 
of  recommending  such  revision  of  the  laws  as  may  be  desirable  and  necessary." 

RKPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  adopted  as  a  memorandum  to  Presi- 
dent Morgan,  was  as  follows: 

"  Your  committee  deems  it  opportune,  in  view  of  the  approaching  session  of 
Ck)ngress,  to  reaffirm  its  views  concerning  a  national  merchant  marine  and  tbt 
collateral  subjects  now  engaging  public  attention. 
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'*The  merchants*  association  has  for  the  post  15  years  earnestly  advocated 
necessary  assistance  from  the  Government  for  the  development  of  a  merchant 
marine  of  national  construction  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  Navy  in  the 
national  defense.  It  has  been  obliged  to  of^ose  the  various  subsidy  measures 
considered  by  the  CJongress  during  that  period  because  none  of  them  would 
serve  that  purpose  effectively.  The  Navy,  which  is  the  just  pride  of  the  entire 
country,  requires  for  Its  efficiency  in  the  hour  of  emergency  a  fleet  of  auxiliary 
tonnage,  which  a  merchant  marine  would  provide.  An  integral  part  of  such 
ri>qulrement  is  the  facility  to  repair,  overhaul,  and  replace  such  tonnage,  for 
which  purpose  more  shipyards  are  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  and  on  be- 
half of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  the  association  has  opposed  any  grant 
of  public  money,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  foreign  tonnage,  even  when  acquired 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  transferred  to  our  flag.** 

DECLINE  OF   RHIFBUILDIN6. 

"  From  an  important  industry,  as  it  was  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  shipbuilding 
io  the  United  States  languished  until  it  became  practically  confined  to  tonnage 
fur  coastwise  purposes.  The  two  principal  causes  for  the  lapse  were  the 
more  profitable  employment  offered  to  capital  in  the  internal  development  of 
the  country  and  the  restrictions  which  our  navigation  laws  have  placed  on 
the  operation  of  United  States  tonnage  coming  in  competition  with  foreign 
tonnage  for  the  world*s  commerce,  including  our  own. 

"  The  association  has  sedulously  avoided  making  any  claim  upon  Government 
in  the  name  of  commerce  on  behalf  of  a  merchant  marine  because  commerce 
has  not  required  transportation  under  the  national  flag  but  has  progressed 
by  inviting  free  competition  for  its  service  of  the  world's  tonnage,  of  which 
there  has  been  an  abundant  supply.  Whatever  satisfaction  would  accure  from 
carrying  our  products  to  foreign  marlcets  in  vessels  flying  our  flag  and  bringing 
back  foreign  products  under  the  same  auspices,  it  is  not  to  be  exi)ected  that  a 
greater  demand  abroad  or  at  home  would  ensue,  or  that  consumers  would  be 
wining  to  pay  a  higher  price  because  of  the  carrying  flag." 

EFFECT    OF   THE    WAR    IN    ETJBOPE. 

• 

"  Freight  rates  on  ocean  routes  generally  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  were  at  a  low  level  and.  without  Government  aid,  would  not  permit 
tonnage  flying  the  United  States  flag  to  operate.  Had  there  been  at  that  time, 
or  previously,  a  considerable  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  it  would 
either  have  replaced  to  a  measurable  extent  the  foreign  tonnage  in  operation 
or  have  been  redundant.  It  would  have  been  a  national  asset  through  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  higher  freight  rates  that  supervened,  but  its  advantage 
to  commerce  would  be  limited  to  the  premium  of  insurance  attaching  to  war 
risk  on  belligerent  tonnage,  because  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  owners  of 
such  tonnage  would  forego  the  higher  freights  obtainable. 

"To  meet  the  conditions  caused  by  the  war  and  to  induce  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  foreign  tonnage  and  bring  it  under  United  States 
registry  the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  suspend  for  a  term  some  of 
the  conditions  of  the  navigation  laws  that  made  it  impracticable  to  operate 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  competition  with  foreign  tonnage,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  foreign  tonnage  previously  owned  or  controlled  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  was  transferred  to  United  States  registry.  As  far  as  your  com- 
mittee is  informed,  however,  no  foreign  tonnage  was  acqulre<l  for  that  purpose 
under  the  indulgence  granted  by  the  suspension  of  the  onerous  requirements  of 
the  navigation  laws ;  Indeed,  the  purchase  of  tonnage  at  the  price  It  was  held 
became  practically  prohibitive,  and  capital  was  unwilling  to  undertake  an 
operation  depending  for  its  success  on  the  tolerance  of  Government  In  respect 
to  the  suspension  of  such  requirements.  Among  the  provisions  of  the  navigation' 
laws,  that  which  requires  the  watch  officers  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  most  burdensome  by  reason  of  the  higher  wages  commanded  by  a  limited 
class ;  yet  without  such  provision  the  value  of  a  merchant  marine  as  a  reliance 
of  the  Navy  is  greatly  impaired,  and*  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
provision  as  a  permanence  is  a  wise  and  necessary  one,  without  prejudice  to 
the  justification  for  a  temporary  suspension  under  the  conditions  which 
prevailed." 
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THE  SHIP-PURCHASK  lUI.f.. 


ft 


The  expectations  of  the  Government  from  the  susi>ensiun  of  the  most  bur- 
densome requlrpments  of  the  navigations  laws  were  disappointeil  and  ^ave  ri^ 
to  a  project  r)f  Ciovernment  purchase  and  operation  of  tonnage  in  commercial 
pursuits.  The  association,  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  its  opinion  on  that  project  and  stated  its  reasons  for 
an  adverse  view,  which  may  be  paraphrased  and  amplified  as  follows: 

"  It  would  be  :i  pernicious  departure  from  the  functions  of  Govermnent  for 
the  relief  of  a  department  of  commerce  from  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  and 
would  establish  a  precedent  that  every  other  department  of  commerce  would  In 
Its  turn  be  entitled  to  Invoke.  Your  committee.  In  stating  these  views,  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  right  of  Government  to  control  and  suppress  oppression,  bnt 
it  is  not  oppression  that  confronts  us.  The  phenomenal  advance  In  freight  rates 
does  not  bear  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  alone;  It  is  world- 
wide, affecting  all  commerce,  and  obeys  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
enforced  withdrawal  from  the  service  of  commerce  of  a  large  volume  of  the 
world's  merchant  marine,  the  requisition  by  belligerent  Governments  of  a 
large  proportion  of  tonnage  remaining  In  ()i)eratlon,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  that  which  was  in  service  before  the  war  are  eadi 
contributing  causes  to  the  present  scarcity.  It  Is  evident  that  the  total  of 
tonnage  thus  diverted  from  Its  ordinary  pursuits  is  greater  than  the  curtail- 
ment of  commerce  caused  by  the  war,  so  that  which  continues  to  be  available 
is  in  position  to  command  Its  own  price,  Just  as  the  scarcity  of  any  commodity 
would  augment  its  value  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  community." 

PROVISION    INADEQUATE. 

*'  Even  if  justification  could  be  shown  for  the  project  of  Government,  the  ap- 
propriation proposed  would  be  totally  Inadequate  to  acquire  the  tonnage  re- 
qulre<l  by  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  motive  being  to  maintain 
a  lower  level  of  freight  rates  than  is  otherwise  accessible  to  commerce,  it  Is 
evident  that,  however  unwittingly,  favoritism  would  ensue  either  in  selecting 
the  routes  to  be  served  or  in  the  bookings  secured  by  shippers  should  the  ton- 
nage be  fairly  distributed  over  all  the  routes  of  commerce.  There  Is,  more- 
over, no  appreciable  volume  of  existing  tonnage  open  to  Government  purchase— 
unless  it  could  come  to  terms  with  the  owners  of  interned  tonnage  witJiout 
violating  the  laws  of  neutrality.  The  ownership  and  operation  of  tonnage  by 
Government  would  be  harmful  to  the  cause  of  the  merchant  marine  In  placing 
an  embargo  upon  private  enterprise  in  that  department  of  commerce,  while  in 
an  adequate  sense  and  in  its  continuance  a  merchant  marine  relies  upon  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  extraordinary  measures  proposed  by  Government  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  emergency  of  an  era  of  high  freights.  Should  Govermnent 
resolve  to  acquire  a  merchant  marine  through  the  medium  of  our  shipyards. 
It  would  give  a  happy  impetus  to  shipbuilding,  but  the  tonnage  would  not,  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  be  available  until  after  the  war  and  the  resumption  of  normal 
conditions.  In  this  case,  or  In  any  case,  upon  the  return  to  normal.  Govern- 
ment would  have  an  enterprise  on  hand  that  could  not  compete  with  private 
enterprise  more  economically  conducted,  free  of  the  *red  tape*  In8Q;)arable 
from  public  business  and  managed  by  experience  and  judgment  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  possible,  for  a  department  of  Government  to  acquire." 

PARTNERSHIP    IMPOSSIBLE. 

"A  partnership  between  Government  and  private  Interests,  as  was  suggested 
In  the  ship-purchase  bill,  Is  manifestly  Impracticable.  The  control  In  such  a 
partnership  would  necessarily  be  with  the  Government,  while  the  management 
would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  junior  partners,  hampered  by  conditions 
attaching  to  all  governmental  functions  and  repugnant  in  the  conduct  of  com- 
merce. Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  even  the  greater  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  private  enterprise  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  Government,  because  the  advantage  In  periods  of  high  ft*elghti 
would  be  neglected  by  Government  while  essential  to  private  Interests,  which 
during  periods  of  unremuneratlve  freight  would  have  Its  own  losses  to  foot, 
whereas  Government  has  the  power  of  distribution." 
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THE  SEA  MEN' B  ACT. 

• 

"  Umler  these  cireumstauces  and  In  face  of  the  amelioration  granted  by  the 
Government  from  the  conditions  of  the  navigation  laws  which  impaded  devel- 
opment of  a  merchant  marine,  the  seamen's  act,  commonly  Icnown  as  the 
La  Follette  bill,  was  enacted  by  Congress,  to  take  effect  at  an  early  date,  de- 
signed '  To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  American  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States,*  etc.  Its  provisions  add  new  burdens  to  the  operation  of 
United  States  tonnage.  So  far  as  the  bnrdens  bear  on  all  alike  it  is  not  a 
hardship  upon  the  operation  of  tonnage  because  it  will  be  covered  in  the  freight 
rates  and  made  a  charge  upon  commerce,  ultimately  upon  the  consumer.  In 
the  coastwise  trade  such  an  effect  is  inevitable,  but  in  the  foreign  service  the 
act  discriminates  against  United  States  tonnage,  upon  which  some  of  its  re- 
quirements impose  exclusively,  while  the  requirements  that  equally  affect  for- 
eign tonnage  apply  only  to  commerce  with  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  act  in 
denying  to  United  States  tonnage  a  competitive  status  on  foreign  routes  im- 
pairs its  value  and  still  further  discourages  the  Investment  of  capital  therein. 
The  act  has  also  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
J^tates  in  competing  with  other  foreign  countries  for  the  markets  of  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  the  rates  of  freight  outward  and  homeward  from  and  to  the 
United  States  must  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rates  of  freight  outward  and 
homeward  from  foreign  countries  to  the  same  markets. 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  law  is  a  grievance  to  a  national  merchant 
marine  which  can  not  make  headway  agatnst  discriminating  charges.  Your 
^•ommittee  respectfully  suggests  that  if  the  seafaring  class  is  a  natural  and  ex- 
clusive ward  of  the  Government,  then  provision  should  be  made,  at  the  public 
charge,  for  the  required  care  and  protection,  so  that  the  expense  is  not  visited 
on  an  industry  already  so  handicapped  as  to  put  it  out  of  competition,  par- 
ticularly when  that  industry  Is  one  upon  which  the  national  defense  is  in  no 
minor  degree  dependent." 

SHIPPING   COMMISSION   FAVOBED. 

"  Your  committee  strongly  favors  the  appointment  of  a  shipping  commission, 
composed  of  practical  men,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  a 
merchant  marine,  the  commission  to  be  required  to  investigate  the  conditions 
that  make  against  a  national  merchant  marine  and  to  rei)ort  to  the  Congress 
upon  such  aid  as  is  necessary  to  offset  the  impediments  imposed  by  law  or 
otherwise. 

"  Your  committee  believes,  notwithstanding  the  scandals  associated  with 
the  name  of  subsidy  in  the  past  and  the  effort  made  in  recent  years  to  appro- 
priate such  a  public  grant  to  private  advantage,  that  a  campaign  of  education 
throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of  a  subvention — ^by  whatever  name  it  is 
called — ^to  a  merchant  marine  of  national  construction,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Navy  in  the  national  defense,  will  meet  with  the  response  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  accustomed  to  give  to  a  call  upon  their  patriotism.  It 
believes,  moreover,  that  there  has  not  hitherto  been  a  more  propitious  time  for 
such  a  call  than  the  present  when  the  transcendent  need  of  measures  on  behalf 
of  the  national  defense  Is  so  apparent  to  all  oi^en-mlnded  citizens. 

"  Your  committee  Is  confirmed,  accordingly,  in  its  advocacy  of  legislative  aid 
to  a  national  merchant  marine  to  the  extent  and  for  the  time  necessary  to  offset 
the  conditions  that  now  impede  Its  development;  It  Is  opposed  to  the  ship-pur- 
chase project  of  the  Government ;  It  Is  In  accord  with  the  adverse  opinion  held  In 
•ijhipplng  circles  generally  concerning  the  La  Follette  bill,  and  is  In  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  merchant  marine  commission  composed  of  citizens  of  exp(»rlence 
in  maritime  affairs." 

(Thei-eupon  at  5.40  o'clock  the  hearings  were  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  February  26,  1916.  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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CoMMmEE  ON  THE  MeECHANT  MaRINE  AND  FISHERIES, 

House  of  Eepresentatiybs, 
Wa8hingt(mj  D.  C,  February  26^  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  Penton,  of  Cleveland,  is  here  and  he  has 
asked  to  be  heard  on  this  bill.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  CxjRRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remember  that  Gov.  Gillett 
wanted  to  speak  to  us  for  just  about  five  minutes.  That  is  all  he 
wants,  unless  we  care  to  ask  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Governor. 

STATEHEKT  OF  HON.  J.  N.  OULETT,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

^  Mr.  Gillett.  I  appear  here  at  the  reauest  of  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  steam-shipping  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  one  that  runs  a  regular  fine  of 
steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  position  now,  Gbvemorf 
You  are  the  ex-governor  of  the  State  of  California? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes.  I  hold  no  official  position  now.  Formerly,  I 
was  a  member  of  this  honorable  body;  then  I  became  governor  of 
California.    I  now  have  no  position  at  all  in  an  official  way. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  You  did  not  lose  it? 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  did  not  lose  it  because  I  was  beaten,  but  because  I 
wanted  to  quit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  now? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Attorney  at  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  appearing  here  as  attorney  for  the 
Matson  Navigation  Co.? 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  am  appearing  for  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  but 
not  as  its  attorney.  There  are  onlv  one  or  two  words  that  I  wish  to 
say  with  reference  to  a  few  amenoments  which  I  want  to  offer.  As 
I  understand,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  our  foreign 
shipping  and  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  coastwise  trade.  That,  I 
undertaKe  to  be  the  prime  purpose  of  the  bill,  from  reading  its  pro- 
visions. 

In  section  4,  which  is  the  section  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  oom- 
mittee's  particular  attention,  appears  the  following  language : 

The  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  charter,  lease,  or  sell  the  vessels  purchased, 
chartered,  or  constructed  by  the  United  States,  as  herein  provided,  to  any 
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•corporation,  firm,  or  Individual,  a  citizen  or  citizeh8  of  the  United  States,  de- 
siring to  use  them  in  the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  countries,  or  with  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico,  etc. 

Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  within  the  coastwise  trade 
and  they  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  Porto  Rico  also. 

Mr.  Gnj.ETT.  And  Porto  Rico  on  the  eastern  coast.  We  have  had 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Pacific  coast  men  who  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  buildmg  up  commerce  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  mainland  and  Alaska  and  the  West  Coast  States.  They  feel 
that  this  bill,  if  it  permits  a  corporation  formed  by  the  United  States 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  this  coastwise 
trade,  will  seriously  injure  the  business  which  they  have  established 
and  which  thev  have  built  up,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  should  not  be  protected  the  same  as  the 
coastwise  trade  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
they  feel  that  the  coastwise  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Hono- 
lulu should  be  as  carefully  protected  and  cared  for  as  the  coastwise 
trade  between  New  York  City  and  Galveston. 

But  I  might  say  that  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  is  running  a 
splendid  service  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  San  Francisoa 
Capt  Matson  started  a  number  of  years  a^o  in  a  small  way,  with  a 
small  sailing  ship,  and  he  has  been  buildmg  up  the  business  until 
now  there  are  seven  or  eight  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  the  company  has  under  construction  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  at 
San  Francisco,  a  ma^ificent  ship  that  will  cost  over  a  million  and  a 
half.  They  have  built  up  this  trade,  and  they  are  giving  a  splendid 
service  at  reasonable  rates.  They  want  to  be  protected  the  same  as 
the  coastwise  trade  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  is  protected, 
and  they  are  fearful  that  this  bill,  unless  it  is  properly  amended,  wiU 
interfere  with  this  trade.  Not  only  is  Capt.  Matson  fearful,  but  so 
are  other  San  Francisco  people  who  are  doin^  a  business  with  Alaska. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  ask  that  this  section  4  be  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  after  the  word  "  President,"  in  line  20 : 

Provided^  however,  Tlmt  no  vessel  built  without  the  Ignited  States  or  owned, 
chartered,  or  leased  by  any  Ann,  corporation,  or  association  in  which  tlie  United 
States  has  any  interest  shall  be  used  in  the  coastwise  tnide  with  Alaska. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  or  Porto  lUco  if  such  trade  is  being  adequately  served  by  a 
regular  line  of  vessels  operating  between  the  United  States  and  such  places. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  no  regular  service,  or  if  it  is  not  being  ade- 
quately cared  for,  that  is  different;  but  as  long  as  a  regular  service 
exists  there,  and  regular  steamers  are  going  to  those  places,  and  the 
people  are  getting  adeouate  service  (and,  of  course,  the  question  of 
rat^  will  be  fixed  by  the  board  which  this  bill  provides  for),  then 
I  can  see  no  reason  why,  and  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  can  see  no 
reason  why,  there  should  be  this  discrimination. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  You  said  that  this  line  gives  satisfaction  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  GrLLBTT.  Yes ;  it  is  a  splendid  line.    It  has  fine  steamers 
regular  sailing  days. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  It  sails  on  scheduled  days  ? 

Mr.  GnjJBTT.  Yes;  it  sails  on  scheduled  days.  It  has  as  fine 
steamers  as  you  will  find  here  on  the  Atlantic,  with  music  on  some 
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of  the  ships,  and  everything  on  board  to  make  it  a  splendid  and  en- 
joyable trip.  And  they  are  building  another  fine  ship  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works  to  take  part  in  this  trade.  This  trade  has  been  built  up 
through  years  of  industrj;  and  through  hardship  until  now  it  is  one 
of  the  best-served  trades  in  the  country.  It  is  within  our  coastwise 
trade,  and  they  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  a  corporation  that  the  Government  controls  will  throw  into 
this  trade  a  lot  of  ships  that  have  been  bought  in  foreign  countries  at 
a  cheap  price.  We  have  no  trouble  with  the  coastwise  trade ;  we  have 
abundant  for  that  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Governor,  but  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  is  overwhelming  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  We  ought  not  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  No-  because  American  shipping  has  a  monopoly 
in  this  trade.  If  we  do  have  foreign  shii>s  coming  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  it  will  be  just  because  American  ships  do  not  give  the  people 
nf  the  United  States  proper  facilities. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  If  you  have  a  board,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  the 
power  to  regulate  rates  and  control  rates,  then  you  control  the  situa- 
tion, and  you  can  control  it  better  that  way  than  you  can  control 
it  by  permitting  foreign  companies  and  foreign  vessels  to  engage  in 
our  coastwise  trade,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  consider  these  foreign  vessels — vessels 
which  belong  to  the  United  St[ites  and  are  under  its  flag  and  its  rules 
iind  regulations? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  No ;  but  I  say  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  as  long  as  it  can  control 
it  by  your  shippmg  board  and  its  power  to  regulate  rates.  I  under- 
stand that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  further  our  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  in  order  that  our  flag  may  be  put  on  the  ocean 
again  in  the  foreign  trade,  not  that  we  want  to  tear  down  or  interfere 
with  or  make  difficult  the  way  of  those  who  have  for  years  been  en-' 
gaged  in  our  coastwise  trade.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  when  you  have  a  board 
that  can  regulate  the  rates  as  well  as  the  railroads  to-day  are  regu- 
lated, and  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  up  in  this  country  a  great  many 
shipyards  and  have  them  well  equipped  to  build  ships;  and  if  we 
have  a  coastwise  trade  they  are  building  ships  for  that  coastwise 
trade.    That  is  a  very  important  industry  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  if  the  bars  are  to  be  taken  down  and  the  coastwise  trade 
is  to  be  thrown  open  to  foreign-purchased  ships,  or  if  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  goin^  to  form  a  corporation,  in  which  it  has 
a  majority  interest,  and  go  mto  the  coastwise  trade,  then  it  should 
throw  it  all  open.  We  feel  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  that  is  part 
of  our  trade,  that  we  should  have  as  full  protection  as  you  have  here 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  when  you  interfere  with  the  Alaskan  trade 
and  the  Hawaiian  trade — that  is,  coastwise  trade;  where  it  is  being 
regularly  served  and  adequately  served  with  splendid  ships — that 
you  are  interfering  with  business  that  has  been  built  up  by  American 
enterprise  and  American  industry  and  American  money. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  in  JHonolulu  last  May  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  commercial  organizations  of  that  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1  vote,  had  voted  in  favor  of  excluding  the  Hawaiian 
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Tslands  from  the  coastwise  trade,  and  of  permitting  foreign  ships 
trading  to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  call  at  Honolulu  and  trans- 
port passengers  and  freight  Now,  I  take  that  to  be  the  attitude  of 
those  people.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  facilities  are  being  constantly 
improved,  and  that  fact  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration— not 
only  by  Matson^  but  by  others. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  governor  a  question.  Suppose 
the  pending  bill  becomes  a  law  without  that  amendinent 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  suppose  for  one  instant  that  any  shipping 
board  is  going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  establish  a  Government  line  in 
competition  with  any  other  lines  affording  adequate  transportation 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Gillett.  I  should  hardly  think  so;  I  should  hope  they  would 
not. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  it  not  the  very  purpose  of  this  bill  to  develop  new 
lines  where  there  are  no  adequate  commercial  or  shipping  facilities 
now? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  Then,  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  a  shipping 
board  being  so  foolish  as  to  establish  a  line  between  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  if  there  are  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties now  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  When  you  get  a  lot  of  business  men  tied  up  with  the 
Government  in  shipping,  and  trade  may  be  pretty  hotly  pressed  in 
some  of  the  places  where  you  have  tried  to  establish  it,  and  they  find 
themselves  with  a  ^eat  many  ships  on  their  hands  and  operating  at 
a  loss,  then  they  might  turn  to  the  coastwise  trade  and  ^o  into  it  to 
save  themselves.  It  might  be  possible  to  do  it;  I  don't  Know.  But 
if  the  provision  of  the  bill  is  that  they  can  not  do  it,  then  they  wont 
do  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  The  very  essence  of  your  amendment  is  that  they  shall 
not  establish  any  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  if  there  are  already  suflScient  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes.  And  also  that  there  shall  not  be  used  in  that 
trade  foreign-built  ships.  In  other  words,  that  foreign-built  ships 
shall  not  be  used  in  the  coastwise  trade  ot  this  country.  This  bill 
now  permits  foreign-built  ships  to  engage  in  that  trade,  as  far  as 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Alaska,  and  Porto  Rico  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Burke.  That  would  be  true  if  the  board  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  put  a  competing  line  there  when  there  are  already  sufficient 
transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes;  but  suppose  some  other  company  in  which  th(* 
Government  is  not  interested  should  establish  a  line  there,  with  the 
cheaply  constructed  ships  of  Europe,  in  competition  with  the  ships 
that  the  people  here  have  built  in  our  own  shipyards;  that  is  what 
this  bill  as  it  now  stands  makes  possible. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is,  outside  of  Government  ownership  by  this 
Government  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes;  outside  of  Government  ownership.  This 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  does  not  go  to  a  line  operated  by 
the  Government  alone,  but  it  is  intended  to  protect  that  trade,  that 
coastwise  trade,  from  vessels  that  are  constructed  outside  of  the 
United  States,  outside  of  American  shipyards,  purchased  cheaply 
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wherever  they  can  be  purchased  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  thrown 
into  a  trade  which  is  not  a  very  large  trade,  and  compete  in  a  trade 
which  these  gentlemen  have  spent  their  lives  and  money  building  upj 
and  in  which  they  are  using  American-built  ships.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  destroying  and  tearing  down  the  trade  they  have  built 
up  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  there  is  to  destroy  the  coastwise 
trade  from  New  York  to  Galveston  or  between  any  other  coast  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  what  do  you  think  about  this  proposi- 
tion: Suppose  a  line  were  established  from  New  York  to  the  Far 
East — Japan  or  China — ^going  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or 
Seattle,  and  thence  on  to  Japan,  and  back  by  way  of  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco  to  New  York,  and  calling  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  going 
and  coming?  Would  you  say  that  that  line  should  not  be  permitted  to 
carry  freight  and  passengers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or 
take  part  of  its  cargo  from  New  York  and  discharge  it  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  take  on  passengers  at  San  Francisco  to  go  to  Hawaii,  and 
thence  proceed  on  her  journey? 

Mr.  (jriLLETT.  Well,  that  would  then  be  bringing  these  vessels  right 
in  competition  with  the  coastwise  trade  of  this  country.  Such  a  ship 
in  such  a  voyage  might  also  stop  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  all 
other  way  ports.  Oi  course,  if  that  is  what  the  Government  wants 
to  do,  it  can  do  it,  but  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  the  policy,  but 
the  policy  is  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine  to  engage  in  tne  foreign 
traoe  and  not  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  suggested,  and  I  am  simply  trying 
to  get  your  opinion  on  this  point. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  think  if  there  is  a  re^lar  line  of  steamers  operat- 
ing between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  handling  American  com- 
merce from  port  to  port,  that  trade  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with 
by  a  trade  that  is  established  for  an  over-sea  trade,  because  your  ships 
could  go  through  the  canal  and  direct  to  any  place  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  any  place  they  wanted  to  go,  without  going  up  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Seattle  for  a  cargo,  because  that  would  be  interfering  with 
cargoes  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  our  coastwise  trade.  That  is 
the  reason  I  said  I  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  rather  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
should  suffer  than  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  GiuLETT.  No;  I  thinly  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  can 
be  protected,  and  will  not  suffer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  all  these  years,  until 
now  our  flag  has  ^one  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes;  but  if  you  are  going  to  maintain  your  flag  on 
the  sea  by  doing  both  the  foreign  commerce  and  the  coastwise,  you 
may  destroy  the  coastwise  trade  and  then  fail  to  build  up  the  foreign 
trade,  and  we  won't  have  either. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  it  possible  to  destroy  the  coastwise  trade  when 
by  law  it  is  limited  to  ships  under  our  flag? 

"  Mr.  Gn-LETT.  If  you  are  goin^  to  put  ships  in  there  in  competition 
with  ships  built  in  American  shipyards — ships  built  foreign  that  are 
cheaper — ^then  you  are  competing  with  men  who  have  gone  to  great 
expense  to  build  up  this  trade  and  who  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  shipbuilders  being  able 
to  and  in  fact  they  are  building  cheaper  ships  than  ever  before f 
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Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  think  they  out  to,  and  I  think  the  days  are  fast 
arriving  when  they  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  because  vou  have  paid  your  price  and  seriously 
object  to  ships  getting  any  cneaper,  because  somebody  can  buy  those 
cheap  ships  and  compete  witli  you! 

The  Chairman.  Or  else  the  Government  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  else  the  Government  give  you  a  subsidy  ? 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  let  us  get  your  viewpoint  on  this  propo- 
sition. Suppose  the  Government  should  build  ships  in  Government 
navy  yards  or  privately  owned  shipyards  and  charter  those  ships  or 
sell  them  to  American  citizens  to  engage  primarily  in  the  foreign 
trade,  what  objection  would  there  be  to  those  ships  carrying  passen- 
gers and  freight  from,  for  instance,  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
and  then  proceed  from  San  Francisco  on  to  China  or  Japan  ?  Now, 
those  ships  were  built  in  American  shipyards  and  were  manned  by 
American  sailors. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  interfere  with  Mr.  Matson,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  GnxETT.  I  do  not  thinK  Mr.  Matson  has  any  objection  to  any 
ship  built  in  American  shipyards  and  operated  by  an  American  com- 
pany engaging  in  this  trade  to  Honolulu  if  it  wants  to. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  as  a 
part  of  the  extended  journey. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  He  has  no  objection  to  any  ship  that  is  built  in  this 
country  going  into  the  trade  that  he  is  engaged  in,  and  which  is 
operated  by  an  American  company  and  under  our  flag,  but  he  has 
objection  to  ships  engaging  in  the  trade  that  are  not  built  in  this 
country — ^ships  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  competition  with 
him  that  are  built  in  some  foreign  country  under  the  loreign-wape 
scale.  As  long  as  the  ships  are  built  in  this  country  and  built  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  sold  to  our  citizens  they  diould  have 
a  right  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  foreign  trade  and  have  all 
the  opportunities  thev  can  get.  ^  I  am  sure  Capt.  Matson  has  no  ob- 
jection to  that;  but  he  does  object  to  competition  by  foreign-built 
ships  with  his  American-built  ships. 

Mr.  Greene.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  these  foreign-built  ships 
could  be  foreign  officered  and  foreign  mjinned! 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Yes ;  and  operated  under  foreign  conditions. 

Mr.  Greene.  By  authority  of  the  re^stry  bill  already  created,  if 
within  the  wisdom  or  belief  of  the  President  it  was  wise  to  do  so;  it 
is  left  to  his  discretion.  Would  not  that  create  an  additional  compe- 
tion  that  would  be  unjust  to  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  It  would  be  unjust  not  only  to  Capt.  Matson  but  to 
every  other  company  engaged  m  the  coastwise  trade  to-day.  They 
should  all  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  yet  that  legislation  was  promoted  here 
by  the  very  people  who  are  opposing  this  legislation  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  did  not  promote  any  such  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  The 
New  York  people  did  it — ^the  very  people  who  appeared  here  last 
Thursday  in  regard  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  read  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
freight  rates  in  this  bill? 
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Mr,  GiLLETT.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  do  not  know  what  they  are,  then  ? 

Mr.  GnxBTT.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  would  not  want  to  say  whether  Capt.  Matson 
approved  those  regulations  or  not? 

Mr.  QiLLETT.  I  can  say  I  am  satisfied  Capt.  Matson  has  no  objection 
to  rates  bein^  regulated  at  all.  I  think  now  the  rates  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  are  very  cheap  over  his  lines,  and  he  can  have 
no  objection,  and  I  know  he  has  none,  to  rates  being  fairly  fixed  and 
established  by  the  board,  because  that  would  put  everybody  then 
on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  complaint  of  the  rates 
when  I  was  in  Honolulu  last  spring.    It  is  just  a  lack  of  facilities. 

Mr.  GiLLErr.  There  are  a  couple  more  amendments  that  I  will 
leave  with  the  committee  here.  In  the  same  section,  section  4,  after 
the  word  "  corporation,"  in  line  23,  page  5,  in  that  part  which  reads : 

That  vessels  constructed  In  American  shipyards  and  navy  yards,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  chartered,  leased,  or  sold  to  any  such  corporation, 
firm«  or  individual,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  trade  between  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  intended  that  the  corporation  formed  under  this 
law  is  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  the  bill  is  all  right  as  it  reads. 
But  if  it  is  intended  that  that  corporation  shall  not  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  then  I  think  an  amendment  ought  to  be  made  by 
putting  after  the  word  "  corporation  "  the  following :  "  excepting  one 
m  which  the  United  States  is  a  stockholder  or  has  anv  interest." 

Otherwise  the  corporation  formed  by  this  act  could  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  anvwhere  or  any  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  the  intention  of  the  bill  or  not.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  bill 
that  this  corporation  shall  en^ge  in  the  coastwise  trade,  why,  then, 
the  bill  is  all  right  as  it  stands,  but  if  it  is  not  the  intention  that  it 
should  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  then,  I  think  that  amendment 
ought  to  he  made. 

Then,  in  section  8,  page  10 : 

That  the  board  hereby  created,  if  in  its  Judgment  such  action  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  may  form,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  corporation  or  corporations,  with 
capital  stock  in  such  amount  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  such  capital  stock, 
however,  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  whose 
object  shall  be  the  purchase,  construction,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  merchant  vessels  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  with  foreign 
countries  and  with  Alaska — 

If  it  is  intended,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  are  going  into  the 
coastwise  trade,  then  that  is  all  right.  But  if  it  is  not  intended  that 
thOT  shall  go  into  the  coastwise  trade,  then  the  word  "  and,"  after 
"  United  Stetes,"  should  be  stricken  out,  so  that  it  should  read :  "  In 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  and  with 
Alaska." 

As  it  now  reads,  it  is  for  the  United  States,  anywhere,  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  or  on  the  rivers,  or  in  our  coastwise  trade.  That  is  broad 
enougn  to  permit  this  corporation  that  is  to  be  formed  to  do  business 
anywhere  on  this  continent.  I  do  not  know,  as  I  say,  whether  that 
was  the  purpose  of  the  draftsman  of  the  bill  or  not,  but  if  it  is  in- 
tended that  this  corporation  shall  not  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
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and  shall  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  trymg  to  build  up  our  foreign 
trade,  then  that  word  "  and^'  ought  to  come  out. 

I  tnink  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say.  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  this  opportunity  for  saying  so  mucn. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  A.  FENTOH,  OF  CLEVELAHD,  OHIO, 
EDITOB  OF  THE  IKON  TBADE  BEVIEW,  ANB  THE  DAILY  IBOI 
TBADE  AND  METAL  MABKET  BEFOBT. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  perhaps  I  am  at 
a  disadvantage,  or  perhaps  at  an  advantage  in  not  having  any  direct 
or  indirect  interest  of  any  kind  whatever  with  anybody  engaged  in 
the  ship-owning,  shipbuilding  or  ship-operating  industry,  and  I 
have  never  had. 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  one  evening  a  little  dinner  function  in 
Cleveland,  where  the  question  of  a  new  merchant  marine  was  under 
consideration,  and  somebody  suggested  an  organization  of  some  sort, 
a  little  sentimental,  patriotic  matter  in  Cleveland,  to  see  if  something 
could  not  be  done  to  carry  on  a  little  educational  campaign  in  that 
city  on  that  subject.  Somebody  turned  over  and  on  the  back  of  a 
little  menu  wrote  out  a  set  of  suggested  by-laws,  and  then  oflScers 
were  suggested.  I  happened  to  be  an  unfortunate  newspaper  man 
and  they  made  me  secretary.  And  I  knew  as  little  about  the  subject 
as  anybody  in  the  world.  A  few  days  after  that  the  newspapers 
carried  the  story  of  an  association  being  formed,  and  the  first  thing 
I  faiew  we  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  ourselves  famous.  I 
think  we  had  16  members  at  the  start,  and  we  were  going  to  charge 
$10  a  year  dues.  I  did  not  know  what  we  were  going  to  do  with 
so  much  money  as  $160.  But  we  had  to  have  a  few  letter  heads 
printed  and  a  little  stationery.  We  gradually  began  to  study  the 
question,  and  our  little  association,  which  was  entirely  a  nonpartisan 
patriotic  affair,  grew  in  size  until  it  had  members  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  and  a  vice  president  in  every  State ;  and,  while  we  did 
not  take  any  part  as  for  or  against  any  specific  character  of  legis- 
lation, we  did  finally  indorse  the  ocean  mail  act  of  1891  simply 
because  it  was  recommended  by  two  different  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  a  number  of  Government  officials,  and  about  lOQ 
business  men's  associations  and  committees  of  both  House  and  Senate. 
But  when  the  campaign  for  free  ships  was  on  and  being  advocated  by 
certain  Senators  and  Congressmen  we  never  raised  our  voice,  feeling 
that  that  method  would  accomplish  nothing.  And  when  Congress- 
man Underwood,  and  others  in  the  House,  and  Senator  Newlands,  and 
others  in  the  Senate,  by  speeches  indicated  that  they  were  in  favor  of 
preferential  duties  the  league  officers  felt  that  if  Con^essman  Under- 
wood and  Senator  Newlands  said  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
they  were  in  a  position  to  know.  So  that  without  having  any  great 
feeling  for  or  against  any  method  we  were  interested  only  in  some- 
thing which  would  do  the  business. 

I  speak  of  that  as  perhaps  giving  a  little  excuse  for  my  4>eing  here. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  we  have  been  very  much  interestd,  and  our 
little  association  through  speeches  and  debates,  magazine  articles, 
newspaper  articles,  etc.,  has  carried  on  quite  an  effective  educational 
campaign  for  a  good  many  years. 
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Later  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  which  prepared  the  report  presented  last 
year.  A  referendum  was  taken  on  that,  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  thought  of  the 
people  of  America.  A  referendum  was  taken  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  a  voting  paper  being 
sent  to  all  of  the  members,  and  a  copy  of  the  result  of  that  I  have  in 
my  pocket,  showing  how  the  individual  members  voted  on  all  of  the 
propositions  submitted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  if  your  committee  would  desire  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  method  of  taking  the  vote,  I  believe, 
of  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  already  in  the  record,  given  by  Mr.  Fahey,  who  was 
until  recently  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Penton.  Perhaps  that  did  not  give  the  vote  taken  by  ballot 
of  any  individual  chamber.    I  think  most  of  them  voted  by  directors. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  the  method  of  how  each  vote  was  taken, 
I  understand.  I  have  not  read  his  statement,  but  I  understand  in 
each  case,  where  it  was  taken  by  a  referendum  vote.  He  indicated 
that  and  made  a  ver^  full  report. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  did  not  kiiow  that.  I  do  not  want  to  take  your 
time,  but  I  have  this  vote  if  vou  want  to  see  it.  I  was  here  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  accidentally,  when  you  had  a  gentleman  before  you, 
and  I  secured  some  ideas  at  that  time,  and  I  asked  vou  if  I  mis:ht 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  cc>me  before  your  committee.  There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  little  bit  of  opposition  to  the  word  "  subsidy,'^  and  upon 
that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  having  hearings  now  on  House  bill  1Q500. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  opposition  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "subsidy"  in  this  country.  I  think  we  had  100 
resolutions  at  one  time,  adopted  by  the  different  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  the  different  business  men's  associations  in  America,  ad- 
vocating what  was  called  a  subsidy  bill;  although,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  has  not  been  a  subsidy  proposition  before  Congress  for  the  last 
15  or  16  years.  The  ocean-mail  act  was  a  measure  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  advertise  for  bids  for  vessels  to 
carry  the  mails,  and  to  render  the  (lovernment  certain  services  there- 
for, such  vessels  to  be  built  in  American  shipyards,  and  officered  by 
Americans,  and  to  be  built  subject  to  Government  regulations  and  in- 
spection. The  bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  as  I  remember. 
It  carried  with  it  a  proviso  that  the  gross  expense  under  that  bill, 
in  any  one  calendar  year,  should  not  exceed  the  net  revenue  derived, 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously and  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  only  three  votes.  Now,  I 
think  we  do  give  many  subsidies — practical  subsidies.  I  think  the 
appropriations  for  the  river  and  haroor  improvements  are  very  much 
a  subsidy,  and  they  are  indorsed  by  the  beneficiaries  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  And  I  think  that  the  money  appropriated 
tor  irrigation  purposes,  the  boll  weevil  in  the  South,  ana  matters  of 
that  kind,  are  all  very  desirable  and  proper  subsidies. 

I  am  a  newspaper  publislier,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
newspaper  fraternity  of  the  United   States  receives  one  of  the 
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'greatest  subsidies  in  the  whole  known  world.  I  saw  by  some  recent 
reports  that  1,100,000,000  pounds  of  mail  was  carried  as  second-class 
mail  matter  at  1  cent  a  pound  last  year.  I  know  we  sent  out  a  good 
many  thousand  pounds  in  the  mail  ourselves  for  1  cent  a  pound 
postage.  That  is  less  than  the  Government  can  carry  that  mail  for, 
but  we  believe  that  money  is  used  for  a  good  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  last  year  it  cost  the  Government  4 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BoDENBERG.  I  have  seen  it  estimated  at  9.2  cents  a  pomid. 

Mr.  Penton.  If  the  cost  is  4  cents  a  pound,  it  would  be  a  subsidy 
of  $33,000,000  if  you  are  correct.  Some  publishers  declare  it  is 
about  2  cents,  and  other  authorities  say  it  is  8  cents,  but  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  statement  of  the  chairman.  I  am  only  giving  that  as 
an  illustration.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  what  we  know 
you  gentlemen  are  trying  to  do,  is  to  accomplish  something  here  in 
a  patriotic  way  in  this  country.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  Satement 
that  the  chairman  makes  that  it  is  perhaps  4  cents,    i  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  on  my  own  author- 
ity. But  I  think  that  would  be  a  conservative  estimate.  The  com- 
mission appointed  by  Congress,  of  which  Justice  Hughes  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  chairman,  investigated  the  whole  matter  and 
recommended  an  increase  to  2  cents.  * 

Mr.  Penton.  Even  that  would  be  $22,000,000  a  year  as  a  subsidy. 
However,  I  only  want  to  mention  this — that  this  is  a  subsidy  in  my 
judgment,  although  I  think  it  is  quite  a  worthy  subsidy ;  and  being 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  myself,  I  am  for  it,  and  every- 
body else  in  the  business  is  in  favor  of  it,  and,  as  I  say  to  you,  I  think 
it  is  quite  a  worthy  subsidy,  and  is  very  largelv  passed  on  to  the 
people  who  receive  the  publications,  because  there  are  scores  of 
magazine  publications  in  this  country,  wholly  worthy  ones,  that 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business  without  that  subsidy.  So  I  do  not 
think  there  is  the  antagonistic  feeling  toward  the  word  "  subsidy " 
that  some  people  might  think. 

But  I  wish  to  say  in  reference  to  this  particular  bill,  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  lunch  one  day  with  the 
Ipresident  of  a  very  large  shipbuilding  company.  I  know  that  you 
will  ask  me  his  name,  but  I  do  not  ^lieve,  without  his  consent,  I 
can  give  it  to  you,  although  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  get  his  consent 
if  you  so  desire.  You  remember  a  few  weeks  ago  the  newspapers 
had  a  story  about  a  large  corporation  being  formed  to  build  a  snip- 
yard  on  the  Delaware  River  which  would  be  the  biggest  in  America, 
and  that  the  promoters  went  before  a  certain  New  York  trust  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  financing  of  a  $20,000,000 
corporation  for  that  purpose  and  were  told  that  "  in  view  of  the 
general  unfriendly  feeling  of  the  Government  toward  merchant 
marine  enterprises  or  the  feeling  the  people  have  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  unfriendly  to  private  enterprise  (we  will  put  it  that  way — 
we  won't  say  that  the  Government  is)  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
undertake  to  float  your  corporation  or  finance  it  for  you.  If  it  was 
a  steel  business  or  an  automobile  business  or  any  other  kind  of 
business,  we  would  finance  it." 

The  result  is  that  to-day  there  is  no  money  whatever  being  spent — 
at  least,  not  very  much,  except  for  necessary  enlargements  oy  the 
shipbuilding  concerns  already  in  existence — in  buying  and  building 
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new  shipyards,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  shipyards  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  on  salt  water  have  nearly  three  years^  work  ahead. 
They  have  now  contracts  on  hand  with  which  they  won't  catch  up 
until  1918,  with  the  ships  that  they  have  not  contracted  to  Duild, 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Government,  if  this  bill  were  passed, 
to  place  a  contract  for  a  ship  before  that  time.  And  yet  there  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty-odd  million  appropriation  now  to  enlarge 
the  steel  plants  in  different  parts  of  America,  while  little  or  nothing 
is  being  invested  in  the  shipbuilding  business.  Yet  everybody  knows 
that  just  now  the  shipbuilding  business  is  unusually  profitable.  So 
I  think  there  is  a  feeling  about  the  attitude  of  the  Government  which 
perhaps  this  committee  might  allay.  I  am  not  going  to  state,  as  I 
heard  one  gentleman  say  the  ether  day,  that  it  was  all  on  account 
of  unfair  navigation  laws,  although  that  is  a  familiar  statement 
which  everybody  hears;  but  ond  statement  struck  me  as  showing  one 
])articular  unfairness.  Col.  Goethals  said  the  other  day  that  oi  two 
bhips  exactly  the  same  size,  going  through  the  Panama  Canal,  one 
paid  $500  more  thap  the  other;  the  American  ship  paid  $500  more 
than  the  foreign  ship,  its  sister  ship.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
hear  about,  and  I  mention  that,  because,  if  it  is  a  fact,  I  am  sure  it 
is  only  a  question  of  coming  here  and  getting  relief. 

I  believe  that  there  are  tens  of  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  willing  to  go  into  this  enterprise  in  the  United  States  if 
the  people  could  feel  that  they  were  gomg  to  have  any  safe,  certain 
measure  of  security.  And,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman — 
because  I  know  how  patriotically  inclined  you  gentlemen  are  and 
how  anxious  to  aid  you  are,  if  you  can — if  you  will  just  give  a  little 
thought  to  the  people  you  really  mean  to  help  I  believe  that,  while 
you  have  this  Government-ownership  proposition  in  mind,  you  are 
not  trying  to  discourage  the  shipbuilding  plants  and  discourage  the 
individual  from  building  new  shipbuilding  plants,  which  you  intend 
to  aid,  but  think  of  Government  ownership  only  because  you  can  see 
no  other  way  out  as  yet;  but  I  believe  a  very  different  idea  is  exist- 
ing: in  the  minds  of  the  American  investors. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
that  it  has  been  my  desire  for  years  to  do  something  for  our  merchant 
marine,  and  I  have  no  other  ambition  now.  I  a^ree  with  you  in  this 
respect,  that  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  drop  overboard  some 
of  our  preconceived  notions  about  things  and  approach  this  propo- 
sition without  them  in  mind.  This  bill,  of  course,  is  only  in  a  ten- 
tative form  now,  and  I  hope  when  the  committee  comes  to  consider 
it  they  will  have  in  mind  all  of  the  valuable  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  in  reference  to  the  proposed  legislation,  and,  whether  it 
is  this  exact  bill  or  some  other,  that  we  can  agree  at  least  in  the 
committee  to  give  it  our  united  support;  because  I  think  we  are  all 
prompted  by  the  same  wish,  and  that  is  to  do  something  construc- 
tively for  our  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Penton.  May  I  take  the  liberty,  before  taking  my  seat,  of 
reading  this  little  vote  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  its 
members,  on  these  six  questions  submitted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

On  the  question.  Do  yon  favor  the  Government  undertaking  the 
purchase,  constniction,  or  charter  of  vessels  for  mercantile  purposes, 
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Mr.  Pen  TON.  You  can  get  twice  the  price  of  a  ship  under  the 
abnormal  conditions  to-day  if  you  can  make  delivery  at  any  time  in 
1918,  because  the  demand  is  so  acute  and  they  sometimes  make  one- 
half  their  cost  in  one  round  trip. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  answered  my  question,  which  possibly 
you  did  not  catch :  Would  not  the  American  shipyards,  in  open  com- 
petition with  the  world  to-day,  build  every  one  of  these  ships  if  the 
Government  were  to  offer  them  to  public  bid  ? 

Mr.  Penton.  Build  them  as  cheap  as  the  foreign  countries  to-day? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes;  you  can  get  the  ships  built  here  to-day  as  cheap 
as  you  can  anywhere  in  the  world,  for  the  government  or  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  we  should  let  a  contract  at  any  time  in  two 
years,  that  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  the  case,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes;  I  imagine  the  war  will  last  for  two  years;  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  period  after  the  war  is  over,  it  will  be  another 
situation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  After  the  war  is  over,  if  the  shipbuilding  industry 
does  anything  to  try  to  get  in  the  field,  won't  they  standardize  the 
types  of  vessels  and  build,  as  you  say,  in  10  weeks? 

Mr.  Penton.  On  salt  water  they  can  not  build  in  10  weeks.  I  have 
been  talldng  about  building  ships  on  fresh  water. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  10,000-ton  vessel  can  be  built  and  transported  to 
the  sea  in  sections,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Penton.  Oh,  no;  that  would  cost  immeasurably. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Penton.  That  would  add  terribly  to  the  cost.  But  then  the 
salt-water  people  build  pretty  fast  themselves  to-day;  there  is  a 
pretty  good  business  down  there. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Hardy.  In 
the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  regard  to  this 
bill  for  enlarging  the  number  of  steamers  on  the  Panama  steamship 
line,  held  about  two  years  ago  in  September,  it  was  testified,  I  think, 
by  the  president  of  the  Sparrow  Point  Shipbuilding  Co.  that  they 
can  build  just  as  cheap;  and  if  we  ordered  10  ships  from  them  they 
would  build  the  first  ship  in  six  months  and  they  would  follow  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  two  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  only  drawing  attention  to  one  fact :  The  univer- 
sal claim  as  to  the  reason  whj^  we  have  not  been  able  to  build  ships  in 
competition  with  the  world,  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
standardized ;  and  if  we  start  into  the  business  under  this  bill,  having 
$50,000,000  of  capital  to  invest  at  once,  is  it  not  possible  that  our 
builders  would  standardize  and  equal  the  world  in  the  building  of 
ships  as  they  do  now  in  the  production  of  steel  and  iron  ? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  But  I  would  like  to  make  this 
explanation,  and  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  am  trying 
to  say  something  which  won't  seem  out  of  touch  with  anybody's  feel- 
ing here.  Before  the  war  was  declared  we  were  making  tin  plate 
almost  as  cheap — ^not  quite,  but  almost  as  cheap — and  we  were  mak- 
ing it  practically  as  a  result  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  American  plants.  And  in  the  same  way  the  encouragement 
of  the  building  up  oi  these  shipbuilding  plants  now,  I  believe,  would 
result  in  an  affirmative  answer  to  Judge  Hardy's  question. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Right  along  that  line,  you  seem  to  be  very  much  de- 
voted to  subsidy. ' 

Mr.  Penton.  I  am  very  much  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  it  would  look  for  us  to  speak 
out  to  the  American  people  and  say  that  ships  to-day  which  are  re- 
ceiving from  500  to  800  per  cent  higher  rates  on  their  freight  than 
they  ever  did  before,  and  that  frequently  pay  for  themselves  in  two  or 
three  trips — how  would  it  look  to  the  common  American  citizen  ta 
offer  topay  that  ship,  in  addition,  a  subsidy  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Penton.  Under  the  present  circumstances  there  is  no  neces- 
sitv  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  want  a  law  to  give  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  Penton.  No  ;  not  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you  not  just  be  ashamed  to  take  the  money? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  am  getting  a  subsidy  now  and  I  am  not  ashamed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  I  will  withdraw  the  question;  I  never  saw  a 
man  who  was  ashamed  to  take  the  money. 

Mr.  Penton.  May  I  say  the  freight  on  pig  iron  to  Italy  is  costing 
from  $18  to  $20  now  instead  of  $1  to  $2,  and  on  steel  billets  also. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  you  want  to  give  that  vessel  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  Penton.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  vessel  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  what  vessel  are  you  speaking? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  am  not  speaking  of  to-day  under  the  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  know  that  after  this  war  is  over,  with  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage,  that  every  vessel  on  the  sea  is  going  to  be  the  big- 
gest money-making  thing  you  can  find  ? 

Mr.  Penton.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  do  you  want  your  subsidy  to  begin  ? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  am  not  here  speaking  for  subsidy. 

Mr.  Curry.  Great  Britain  does  not  subsidize  her  merchant  marine, 
and  there  is  no  intention  now,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  to 
pay  the  American  merchant  marine  a  subsidy  here. 

Mr.  Penton.  The  cost  of  operation  under  the  foreign  flag  is  so  cheap 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  operation  under  the  Axierican  flag  that 
that  is  a  great  big  subsidy  in  itself. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  now.  Bight  now 
there  is  no  necessity  of  subsidizing  anything 

Mr.  Penton.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Curry  (continuing).  And  it  would  be  foolish  to  pass  a  subsidy 
bill  under  the  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Penton.  My  thought  about  a  Government-ownership  bill  is 
that  one  of  its  many  effects  will  be  the  discouraging  of  American 
capital  from  going  into  the  building  of  American  ships. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  you  have  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  wish  to  offer  that  suggestion  with  all  due  deference 
to  evervbody. 

Mr.  IHardy.  I  thought  the  idea  as  that  the  cost  of  operation  has 
driven  us  from  the  sea  and  not  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  ves- 
sels. You  are  aware  that  the  Pacific  Mail  used  Chinese  and  Japanese 
crews?  ^ 

Mr.  Penton.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor? 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  are  aware  that  every  vessel  under  our  flag 
has  a  right  to  get  the  seamen  where  it  pleases. 

Mr.  Pen  TON.  I  think  myself  that  those  regulations  recently  enacted 
under  the  seamen^s  act  are  more  burdensome. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  are  those  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  about  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Schwerin  testified  that  of 
the  Chinese  seamen  more  than  40  to  60  per  cent  were  competent  to 
qualify  under  the  seamen's  act. 

Mr.  Penton.  Was  that  recently? 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  we  were  holding  the  hearings  on  the  seamen's 
bill.  He  testified  that  those  Chinamen  had  been  with  him  for  years 
and  knew  the  language  of  the  officers  and  made  the  best  seamen  on  the 
ocean,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  him. 

Mr.  Penton.  A  man  makes  a  very  poor  witness,  if  he  undertakes 
to  answer  a  question  on  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  informed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  then  the  seamen's  act  was  only  passed  last  year, 
so  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Penton.  So  many  people  have  written  so  much  upon  thai 
subject,  Mr.  Schwerin  among  the  number,  in  which  they  said  it  had 
so  much  to  do  with  it,  that  I  would  not  like  to  hazard  a  statement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  get  down  to  that  statement  of  the  excessive 
cost  of  the  American  operation.  You  know  that  the  American  owner 
could  employ  any  seaman  he  wanted  prior  to  the  seamen's  act? 

Mr.  Penton.  In  a  publication  called  Nation's  Business,  issued  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  my  pocket  here,  which  I  secured  since  I  came,  so  as  to  refresh  my 
memory,  it  gives  the  cost  of  the^'operation  under  the  different  flags 
of  the  different  countries;  and  the  cost  under  the  American  flag  is 
about  twice  what  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  all  those  publications.  But  why  is  it 
that  the  American  pays  more  for  seamen  when  he  engages  the  men 
just  the  same  as  anybody  else.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Penton.  Judge,  I  want  to  say  that  I  heard  at  one  time  the 
testimony  given  before  a  joint  commission  of  the  House  and  Senate 
in  New  York.  I  sat  there  for  two  or  three  days  and  heard  people 
come  before  that  commission  and  give  testimony  as  follows:  That 
they  would  have  a  foreign  boat  on  one  side  of  the  pier  at  certain 
times,  and  an  American  boat  belonging  to  the  same  firm  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  sailor  would  leave  the  American  boat  and  cross  the  pier 
to  the  foreign  boat  and  be  willing  to  accept  half  the  wages  he  got 
from  the  American  ship;  whereas  if  he  would  cross  over  from  the 
foreign  boat  to  the  American  boat,  he  would  insist  on  getting  double 
the  wages  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  heard  that  statement,  but  do  you  believe  it? 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  ordinary  American,  looking 
for  a  job,  is  going  to  refuse  a  job  on  an  American  ship  here,  under 
the  American  flag,  or  to  leave  a  job  at  $20  a  month  and  go  over  to 
a  Jap^^nese  ship  at  $10  a  month — at  $10  a  month  difference  in  the 
wages. 

Mr.  Penton.  Shortly  after  the  war  started  this  Government 
passed  a  bill  making  it  possible  for  ships  to  be  placed  under  the 
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American  flag,  and  to  be  operated  under  the  American  flas — ^foreign 
ships — ^and  it  exempted  a  certain  class  of  officers  in  that  legislation 
so  that  they  could  operate  these  ships  without  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  this  country,  and  could  operate  those  boats  with  cer- 
tain foreign  seamen  and  officers;  and  the  moment  those  boats  came 
under  the  American  flag  those  men  demanded  very  greatly  increased 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  this,  I  think,  Mr.  Penton,  that  the 
ship-registry  act  to  which  you  refer,  authorized  the  President  to 
suspend  our  navigation  laws  so  far  as  requiring  the  watch  officers 
on  foreign-built  ships  brought  under  American  registry  to  be  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Standard  Oil 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Cos.'  ships  came  in,  and,  as  I  understand, 
as  soon  as  they  did  come  in,  their  officers  demanded  the  regular 
American  standard  of  wages,  and  got  it. 

Mr.  Penton.  That  is  true.  I  was  down  at  the  foreign  trade 
council  meeting  in  New  Orleans  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Mr.  Farrell 
was  presiding,  and  one  of  the  speakers  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  a 
great  many  citizens  spoke  on  the  subject.  One  speaker  said,  "  Yes, 
and  when  the  war  is  over  you  will  find  that  all  these  ships  will  be 
put  back  under  the  foreign  flag  again,  and  be  operating  them  at 
much  less  than  under  our  American  flag." 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  also  heard  a  gentleman  who  claimed  to  be  posted 
like  yourself  on  this  subject,  make  the  statement  that  a  vessel  oper- 
ated under  the  English  flag  cost  $994  a  month,  and  the  same  vessel 
operated  by  Italians  cost  $500.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  why  the 
Italian  vessel  has  not  driven  the  English  vessel  from  the  commerce 
of  the  seas? 

Mr.  Penton.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  is  so  easy  to  ask  questions 
sometimes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  those  facts  are  substantially  true.  If  anv 
of  the  statements  we  have  are  correct,  you  know  that  the  English 
wages  are  the  highest  wages  except  ours  of  any  of  the  great  nations. 

Mr.  Penton.  1  do  believe  the  wages  paid  for  operating  an  English 
ship  under  the  American  flag  are  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  are 
under  the  British  flag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  believe  also  that  if  the  shipowner  has  to 
pay  a  vastly  increased  amount  of  insurance,  repairs,  and  deprecia- 
tion ;  that  is,  especially  if  it  amounts  to  the  whole  wage  cost  in  a  year : 
that  is  even  a  greater  cost  of  upkeep,  that  he  can  aferd  to  compete! 

Mr.  Penton.  I  have  heard  them  say  this  very  often:  That  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  this,  to  pay  for  the  ship  and  pay  more  for 
it  under  the  American  flag — for  the  American-built  ship— but  that 
while  it  would  cost  more  over  a  period  of  years  to  absorb  the  extra 
cost,  yet  the  everlasting  overhead  outlay  of  the  extra  cost  of  the 
wages  of  the  men  made  it  impossible.  And  I  want  to  say  further 
that  I  have  read  somewhere,  not  recently,  but  in  the  testimony  given 
before  congressional  committees,  that  while  this  country  can  do 
things  cheaper  because,  for  instance,  it  can  build  locomotives  by  the 
hundreds  which  are  purchased  by  the  score  for  foreign  countries,  yet 
the  answer  is  that  wnen  they  are  taken  to  the  foreign  countries  they 
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are  operated  by  foreigners  who  are  paid  the  foreign  wage  scale; 
and  it  that  same  locomotive  went  to  a  foreign  country  and  carried 
with  it  American  workmen,  demanding  the  American  wage  rate  in 
that  country,  they  would  never  go. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  will  not  pursue  the  question,  it  takes  too  long. , 

Mr.  Curry.  You  spoke  early  in  this  discussion  about  Col.  GoethaVs 
statement  that  it  would  cost  $500  more  for  tolls  for  a  certain  Ameri- 
can ship  going  through  the  Panama  Canal  than  its  sister  British 
ship. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Col.  Goethals,  I  think,  ought  to  know  that  the  laws 
governing  the  measurement  of  American  ships  and  of  British  ships 
are  identical,  and  that  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  cost  is  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  everything  that  is 
possible  to  be  measured  out  of  the  net  tonnage  of  the  ship  is  measured 
out. 

Mr.  Penton.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  under  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  everything  possible  to  be  measured  in,  is  meas- 
ured in. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  So  that  the  law  is  not  responsible  for  that  condition, 
but  simply  the  policy  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Penton.  But  in  the  meantime  the  shipowner  pays  the  money. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  the  meantime  the  shipowner  should  see  that  the 
department  changes  that  rule.  We  had  Mr.  Chamberlain  before 
us  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  asked  him  why  it  was  they  could  not  change 
that  rule,  and  he  said  he  was  changing  it. 

Mr.  Penton.  It  shows,  then,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  making 
the  law. 

Mr.  Curry.  No  ;  it  is  a  rule  under  the  law.  He  was  authorized  and 
empowered  to  make  that  rule  under  the  law.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  the  same  rule,  or  figure 
it  the  same  way.  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  figure  it  just  the  same  now, 
and  if  he  wants  an  American  merchant  marine — being  at  the  head  of 
this  vessel  department  of  our  Government,  so  far  as  measurement 
is  concerned,  to  meet  the  British  ships  on  an  equality— he  ought  to 
do  that  without  any  pressure  or  influence  or  force  and  measure  our 
ships  according  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  rules,  which  he  has 
the  authority  to  do. 

Mr.  Penton.  May  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  very  much, 
indeed,  for  this  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  Mr.  Penton,  he  said  he  saw  a 
newspaper  report  the  accuracy  of  which  he  would  not  vouch  for, 
referring  to  that  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Penton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Penton.  It  may  or  may  not  be  accurate,  but  I  saw  the  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  February  29, 1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  February  2P,  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10^0  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  or  three  present  this  morning  who 
desire  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Ivy  desires  to  be  heard  very  briefly,  and  also 
a  gentleman  from  Seattle.    Then  we  will  heaf  from  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  start,  might  I  ask  to  have 
this  memorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  put  into  the 
record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  without  objection. 

(The  memorial  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade, 

PhUadvlph'ui,  February  21, 1916, 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Houfte  of  Reprcncntntircs  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: 

This  memorial  respectfully  represents — 

That  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  committee  on  foreign  and 
coastwise  commerce,  has  carefully  examined  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  bill  10500 
and  feels  obliged  to  oppose  its  passage,  not  upon  the  question  of  its  form  but  on 
the  question  of  intent,  it  being  based  upon  the  fallacy  that  the  operation  of 
economic  tendencies  can  l>e  shaped  by  Government  fiat ; 

That  the  board  believes  tlmt  the  verdict  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  refer- 
endum upon  the  subject  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  was  almost  unanimous  against  the  Government  ownership,  or  what  was 
still  worse,  the  Government  operation  of  a  merchant  marine,  in  which  opinion 
this  board  is  In  perfect  harmony ; 

That  the  provision  giving  to  the  shipping  board  control  over  rates  on  American 
ships  can  not  be  looked  upon  with  favor,  as  such  interference  would  inevitably 
bring  disastrous  results; 

That  the  provision  regarding  the  licensing  of  foreign  vessels  and  an  attempt 
to  force  regulation  upon  same  would  doubtless  provoke  dangerous  controversies 
with  maritime  nations  who  would  resent  the  Impairment  of  any  rights  contrary 
to  treaty  or  custom ;  • 

That  the  board  recognizes  In  the  section  of  the  bill  under  consideration  which 
provides  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  a  monthly  sum  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  American  vessels,  listed  in  the  United  States  Naval  Auxiliary 
Reserve,  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  which  meets  with  Its  approval ; 

That  the  board,  as  In  the  past,  Is  convinced  that  the  reestablishment  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  can  only  be  accomplished  by  carefully  guarded  sub- 
sidies being  granted  by  the  Government  to  offset  the  dilTerences  in  cost  of  oper- 
ation between  American  and  foreign  vessels:  Therefore, 

Your  memorialist,  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  earnestly  petitions  your 
honorable  bodies  not  to  favorably  consider  H.  R.  bill  10500,  being  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  United  States  shipping  board  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  de- 
veloping, and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary  and  Naval  Reserve  and  a  merchant 
marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  its 
Territories  and  possessions,  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes." 

And  your  memorialist  will  ever  pray. 

[SEAL.]  Wm.  M.  Coates,  President, 

Attest  : 

W.  R.  TucKEB,  Secretary, 
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STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.IVT,  OF  NEW  EAMFSHIBE, 

FOEEST  ENGINEER. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  business  and  your  place 
of  residence. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Forest  engineer;  New  Hampshire.   . 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  temporarily  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Just  temporarily  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  You  wrote  me  a  letter  expressing  a  wish  to  be 
heard  on  this  measure,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  nope  in  this  statement 
that  I  wish  to  make,  if  I  shall  seem  to  be  attacking  anybody,  you 
will  get  that  misapprehension  out  of  your  mind,  because  there  is 
nothing  further  from  my  purpose.  I  trust  I  have  the  decency  to 
recognize  that  any  two  men  may  look  at  the  same  state  of  facts  and 
come  to  conclusions  that  are  very  different.  Besides,  I  look  upon 
your  committee  here  as  a  board  of  directors  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  people,  seeking  to  find  out  the  best  means  by  which  we  can 
establish  an  American  merchant  marine  for  the  expansion  of  our 
commerce  and  for  our  protection  in  time  of  danger. 

This  whole  question  of  the  shipping  business  came  across  my  path 
in  this  way.  Before  the  Panama  Canal  was  completed  I  had  been 
thinking  and  making  some  plans,  because  if  it  is  not  the  business  of 
a  forest  engineer  to  know  anything  about  shipping,  it  certainly  is  a 

{>art  of  his  business  to  know  something  about  timber  lands  and  the 
umber  business  in  the  United  States — and  I  had  been  thinking 
about  forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  lumber  from 
the  Pacific  coast  through  the  canal  and  distributing  it  from  Atlantic 
ports  into  the  Middle  West  especially.  Therefore  this  question  of 
shipping  had  immediately  to  be  investigated.  There  was  not  any 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  could  compete  with  lumber  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  because  as  any  lumber  man  here  knows,  speaking 
generally,  the  lumber  on  the  Atlantic  slope  is  of  low  grade  as  com- 
pared with  the  lumber  on  the  Pacific  slope.  But  in  the  investigation 
of  this  matter,  I  foimd  it  a  very  serious  question,  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, whether  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  compete  with  European 
demands  for  the  lumber  of  the  Pacific  slope,  ana  so  I  thought  I  had 
better  go  to  Europe  and  look  around  over  there  and  see  wliat  in- 
formation I  could  get  on  the  subject  over  there,  and  I  did.  And 
that  was  just  in  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

I  found  there  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  prospective  opening 
of  the  canal.  In  fact,  in  Liverpool,  they  told  me  that  in  anticipation 
of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  they  were  building  new  cotton 
mills  in  Manchester ;  in  Germany  I  found  they  were  enlarging  their 

flants  with  an  idea  of  putting  on  a  special  line  of  steamers;  In  Italy 
found  the  Italian  Government  had  a  scheme  of  immigration  by 
which  they  proposed  to  have  a  colony  in  California,  as  the  climate 
is  somewhat  adapted  to  the  Italians.  So  that  question  became  a  very 
serious  one  as  to  whether  we  could  compete  with  the  demand  for 
lumber  from  Europe,  especially  when  European  ^ssels  would  have 
a  car^o  going  and  coming.  I  had  a  lot  of  facts  and  statistics  relating 
to  this  subject  which,  unfortunately,  got  burned  up  when  my  dwell- 
ing was  burned,  so  I  am  just  speaking  now  from  memory  and  giving 
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the  conclusions  that  I  came  to  rather  than  trying  to  give  you  any 
of  those  facts,  which  I  do  not  want  to  give  unless  I  can  give  them 
accurately. 

As  the  law  then  stood,  we  met  with  the  difficulty  that  we  should 
have  to  use  American  ships,  under  American  registry.  All  of  that 
question  has  been  gone  through  here  with  you — ^the  difference  in  cost 
and  the  difference  in  operation  between  American  and  foreign-built 
ships.  It  was  an  extremely  doubtful  proposition  in  my  mind  after 
I  had  investigated  the  conditions  in  Europe  whether  we  could  do 
that  thing  successfully  or  not.  But  now  immediately  the  war  broke 
out,  and  that  for  the  moment  set  aside  the  whole  thing.  But  the 
general  conclusion  that  I  came  to  in  my  investigation  of  that  whole 
subject  was  that  the  difficulties  to  be  met  were  so  great  and  so  many 
that  they  could  not  be  overcome  at  this  day  and  time  unless  the  strong 
arm  of  the  United  States  (xovernment  would  get  behind  that  propo- 
sition in  some  way.  ^Vnd  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  principles  in  this 
bill  appeal  more  to  me  as  a  means  of  meeting  those  difficulties  than 
direct  subsidies. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  the  liistory  of  subsidies  under  our  form  of 
Government;  I  think  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  an  equitable 
distribution  of  a  subsidy.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  In  the 
next  place,  a  subsidy  is  inflexible ;  you  have  to  contract  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  steamship  company.  Suppose  now  that  vou  had 
had  a  contract  heretofore  with  a  company  running  to  South  America, 
and  there  comes  up  this  war  and  we  want  most  of  our  business  with 
Europe.  How  are  you  going  to  get  around  that?  And,  as  a  third 
objection  to  it,  it  is  unstable;  that  is,  with  a  government  by  parties, 
one  pai*ty  gives  a  subsidy  and  the  next  party  comes  in  and  takes  it 
away.  That  has  been  the  history  of  this  country,  which  everybody 
knows,  and  it  is  liable  to  be  the  history  again.  Another  objection  to 
a  subsidy  is  that  it  is  inefficient;  it  won't  accomplish  the  thing  to 
be  done. 

Now  I  believe  in  the  principles  of  this  bill  because  its  aim  is  to 
help  business — ^the  shipper  instead  of  the  shipowner.  Now,  what  do 
we  mean  by  business?  I  believe  business,  primarily  and  funda- 
mentally considered,  is  the  production  of  the  commodities  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  human  race.  On  the  other  hand,  trans- 
portation is  a  mere  facility  of  business.  For  instance,  take  the  great 
city  of  New  York ;  take  Broadway :  Would  anyone  urge  that  Broad- 
way ought  to  be  let  out  to  a  private  corporation  to  run  instead  of 
being  run  by  the  city  of  New  York  ?  They  would  not  argue  it  for  a 
moment.  Broadway  is  a  facility  of  business,  and  for  that  reason 
provided  free  to  business  by  the  city.  And  up  in  our  State,  a  few 
years  ago,  we  voted  to  tax  ourselves  a  million  dollars  to  build  two 
trunk  lines  of  dirt  road,  one  running  up  on  the  west  side  around 
through  the  White  Mountains,  and  one  down  on  the  east  side.  \yhy 
did  we  do  that?  We  did  it  because  we  considered  transportatin  a 
facility  of  business  and  we  believed  it  would  be  a  good  investment, 
and  it  has  proved  a  good  investment. 

Now  what  does  a  ship  do?  A  cship  simply  provides  dry  transporta- 
tion from  one  port  to  another.  Suppose  we  had  enough  ships  jammed 
together  to  mane  a  bridge  over  the  ocean,  or  suppose  it  were  possible 
to  build  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  ocean,  and  suppose  England  had 
a  bridge  from  Southampton  to  New  York  and  Germany  had  one 
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from  Bremen  to  South  America,  and  suppose,  further,  that  our  busi- 
ness men  of  this  country — the  man  who  grows  wheat,  the  man  who 
grows  cotton,  the  man  who  manufactures  pig  iron,  and  the  man  who 
makes  cloth — suppose  they  all  came  to  you  and  told  you  conditions 
were  such  they  could  not  get  their  goods  over  those  roads,  those  pon- 
toon bridges,  in  competition  with  England  and  Germany,  and  the 
question  was  up  as  to  the  way  to  do,  and  we  decided  to  build  bridges 
of  our  own,  would  you  say  a  private  corporation  should  build  that 
system  of  pontoon  bridges  and  control  it  rather  than  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shuld  build  and  control  it?  We  did  not  do  so  when  we 
built  the  Panama  Canal.  You  would  say  the  Government  ought  to 
do  it  simply  because  on  the  ocean  we  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
countries  and  we  do  not  on  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  I  should  be  brief,  and  those  are,  briefly, 
my  remarks.  If  anybody  wishes  to  ask  me  a  question,  of  course,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  answer;  but  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  have  none  of  the  ambitions  of  a  certain  Irishman  who  was 
found  standing  undressed,  with  his  eyes  tightly  closed,  before  a 
mirror,  and  he  was  asked  what  he  was  doinff,  and  he  said  he  was 
standing  there  because  he  wanted  to  see  how  he  would  look  after  he 
was  dead.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  ^ntleman  to  ex- 

Elain  a  little  further  why  he  said  subsidies  were  inflexible;  what 
is  reason  is  for  saying  that  subsidies  are  inflexible.  I  think  we 
might  as  well  have  that  explained  a  little  more  fully. 

Mr.  Ivr.  Yes.  Because  you  can  not  apply  it  directly  to  the  busi- 
ness to  which  you  wish  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  just  what  they  do  with  a  subsidy;  if  you 
wanted  to  start  a  steamship  line  to  Brazil,  you  would  give  a  sub^dy 
to  that  line  to  Brazil,  and  therefore  you  would  be  giving  it  to  the 
line  you  wanted  to  reach. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  but  suppose  you  had  a  port  over  here  with  which 
you  were  not  doing  much  business,  yet  the  possibilities  are  such  that 
you  wanted  to  develop  business  between  tnat  port  and  the  United 
States;  do  you  think  a  private  owner  is  going  there  if  it  is  going  to 
cost  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  you  pay  him  a  subsidy  for  him  to  run  to  that 
port,  he  wiU. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  he  is  going  there  if  you  pay  him  enough,  but  it 
is  so  inelastic. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  can  make  it  as  elastic  as  you  please;  it  just 
depends  on  the  contract  that  you  draw  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  do  not  believe  a  company  is  going  to  make  a  contract 
with  you  to  pay  them  a  certain  amount  to  go  into  a  certain  port 
and  then  change  and  go  to  another  port  which  will  cost  a  great  deal 
more. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean,  then,  this  bill,  which  is  an  indirect  way 
of  paying  a  subsidy,  it  is  a  better  way  than  paying  a  direct  subsidy  f 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  I  do;  I  think  it  is.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
word  "  subsidy,"  if  it  would  do  the  work ;  I  do  not  object  to  the  word, 
but  the  policy  is  bad. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  the  suggestion  made  by  the  New  York 
parties  that  we  would  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  running 
steamers  between  other  countries  and  this? 
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Mr.  Ivy.  What  is  that  but  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Well,  what  is  this  bill  but  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  This  bill  provides  a  relief  to  the  shipper;  a  subsidy  is 
a  bonus  to  the  shipowner. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Very  well,  but  you  are  dis^ising  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Loud.  This  is  a  sugar-coated  pill,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  say  what  is  the  use  of  disguising  it;  what  is 
the  difference  between  disguising  it  in  one  way  and  in  another;  it 
does  not  make  any  difference,  does  it? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference.  I  think  this  is  the  most 
effective  way. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  just  regard  this  as  a  more  effective  subsidy 
than  the  other? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  if  you  want  to  state  it  that  way.  That  is  a  more 
effective  aid  to  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Now,  you  stated  that  a  subsidy  was  not  elastic.  A 
subsidy  can  be  made  just  as  elastic  as  you  please,  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Ivy.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  make  an  agreement 
with  the  man  to  whom  you  pay  the  subsidy,  running  a  line  of 
steamers,  that  his  books  should  be  open  to  the  Government  and  that 
the  amount  could  be  reduced  from  time  to  time  if  he  was  making 
a  profit  with  his  company.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Ivy.  You  might  possibly  find  somebody  who  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  to  find 
fomebody  to  do  it,  I  mean  a  man  who  would  do  that  kind  of  thing 
if  his  company  was  subsidized,  say,  for  $25,000  provided  he  would 
run  a  line  and~  after  he  began  to  make  money  on  that  line  would  ^e 
perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  or  reduce  the  subsidy— of  course,  in 
cTder  to  get  the  subsidy  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  but  then  the  Government  would  have  to  manage 
all  of  those  things,  and  who  is  going  to  manage  all  of  those  changes ; 
what  machinery  of  the  Government  have  you  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  can  have  a  shipping  board  on  that  end  of  the 
line.  Everybody  agrees  as  to  that ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  shipping  board  is  given  instructions,  but  how 
are  you  going  to  have  elasticity  in  the  operations  conducted  by  the 
shipping  board;  that  is  the  question.  You  believe  in  Government 
ownership  of  the  transportation? 

Mr.  Ivy.  On  the  water. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Not  by  rail? 

Mr.  Ivy.  No,  sir;  but  on  the  water  where  we  have  to  compete  with 
foreign  Governments. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  suggested  there  would  be  no  steamship  line 
going  to  ports  where  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  go ;  would  not  that 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  subsidy,  that  the  steamship  line 
would  ^o  anvwhere  where  it  paid  them  to  go? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  I  had  in  mind  myself  that  you  can  direct,  you  can 
turn  to  this  board,  the  Government  can  turn  to  this  board;  and  sup- 
pose you  have  an  order  for  Valparaiso  and  you  want  to  send  10,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  and  there  is  no  ship ;  you  can  look  after  that,  you 
have  your  own  line  without  a  royalty. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  say  all  those  arguments  for  a  subsidy  are  very 
acute,  and  I  know  all  the  arguments  made  against  and  every  argu- 
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ment  advanced  in  its  defense.  But  I  want  to  take  those  South 
American  ports,  which  are  generally  taken  as  the  subject  of  illus- 
tration, where  it  would  not  be  possible  for  private  capital  to  run 
lines  under  the  present  conditions,  but  by  the  use  of  a  subsidy  you 
can  make  it  possible  to  go  to  those  ports.  Why  does  that  not  meet  the 
very  situation  you  presented? 

Mr.  IvT.  Suppose  it  did.  I  simply  say  this  is  a  more  direct  method 
of  meeting  that  question,  and  a  better  one. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  that  other  does  not  fail  to  meet  it.  It  is  not 
that  it  lacks  the  flexibility  you  speak  of,  if  you  pay  for  what  you 
get ;  subsidy  does  not  lack  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  IvT.  I  certainly  can  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Would  it  not  provide  the  service  in  the  ports  at 
which  you  desired  to  touch? 

Mr.  IVY.  Yes;  but  you  fix  it  to  those  ports  for  a  definite  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  Saundiks.  Would  it  establish  any  lines?  You  do  not  contem- 
plate the  Government  is  going  there  and  going  to  leave  out  ports  on 
those  lines?  For  instance,  if  a  line  running  to  ports  in  South 
America,  because  some  particular  man  has  a  lot  of  freight  that  he 
wants  to  send  to  some  port,  we  will  say,  in  Peru.  It  woiud  not  take 
a  vessel  off  of  that  line  and  to  load  it  up  with  that  particular  cargo 
and  send  it  to  Peru.    Is  that  a  part  of  what  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  certainly  do  think  it  would  be  a  part  of  what  I  have  in 
mind,  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  building  up  a  permanent  business 
to  Peru. 

Mr.  Saunders.  You  have  in  mind  some  permanent  service  there; 

fou  are  not  sailing  with  a  tramp  ship,  and  you  would  not  turn  to 
*eru  and  take  a  ship  off  of  a  local  line  to  a  port  already  served.  You 
do  not  contemplate  that  would  be  good  business? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  desert  one  business  for  the 
sake  of  building  up  another ;  but  if  we  feel  there  is  a  business  look- 
ing for  us  we  should  get  more  ships. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Very  well ;  but  could  not  that  all  be  arranged  for 
a  company,  with  a  subsidy,  to  put  a  few  prospective  ships  on  this 
line? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  say  it  could  not  be  as  expeditiously  and  effectively  done 
as  it  would  where  you  have  one  central  board  here  looking  after  the 
whole  matter  and  controlling  the  ships  themselves,  and  not  somebody 
else  controlling  the  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  at  that  point.  The 
Government  owns  a  freight  ship  and  it  gets  a  cargo  for  Brazil,  we 
will  say,  and  in  running  on  that  voyage  it  has  competition  for  the 
freights  and  makes  a  loss  of  $5,000.  We  will  assume  a  cargo  of 
grain  or  wheat  or  something  else,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be^  and 
it  makes  a  loss  of  $5,000.  The  taxpayers  of  this  country  pay  that 
$5,000,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  For  the  benefit  of  whom? 

Mr.  Ivy.  For  the  benefit  of  the  business  men  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  For  the  benefit  of  the  business  men  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
man  who  makes  that  shipment? 
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Mr.  IvT.  And  the  rest  of  the  people  who  have  allied  industries 
connected  with  those  people.  It  spreads  out;  it  ^oes  out.  They  are 
the  more  direct  beneficiaries,  but  the  entire  business  of  the  United 
States  spreads  out  and  benefits  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
connected  with  it  directly. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  what  the  high-tariff  people  used  to  argue. 

Mr.  IvT.  We  won't  get  off  on  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Saunders.  But  you  are  presenting  a  protective-tariff  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  nobody  ever  contended  a  tariff  was  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  farmers,  but  the  argument  was  that  it  established  in- 
dustries and  created  a  cargo  and  a  larger  demand  for  the  farm 
products.  So  I  would  not  think  any  protectionist  would  object  to 
any  argument  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out,  because  I  notice  that 
the  Democratic  Party  while  reducmg  the  tariff  are  now  trying  to 
put  a  tariff  on  ships  for  the  protection  of  the  business  man.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  works  out  just  in  that  way  or  not,  but  it  is 
something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Irr.  No;  there  is  no  protection  on  ships,  but  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  benefit  a  facility  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  trying  to  subsidize  the  commerce  of  the 
country  instead  of  the  steamships  of  the  country? 

Mr.  IvT.  There  is  a  very  great  difference,  and  that  is  where  the 
point  of  attack  comes.  There  is  no  trouble  to  get  patriotic  American 
citizens  who  would  absorb  every  dollar  the  Government  would  ap- 
propriate in  the  way  of  profits  to  them  for  operating  ships.  Let  us 
not  get  off  on  the  tariff  question.  I  think  we  are  all  sincere  in  our 
efforts  to  do  something  to  create  better  facilities  for  the  extension 
of  our  commerce. 

Mr.  RoDENBERO.  That  will  be  troublesome  enough  this  fall. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  along  the  line  of 
subsidy.  The  gentleman  testifying  says  this  would  be  a  subsidy, 
which  is  a  very  different  idea  from  my  idea  of  what  a  subsidy  is. 
My  idea  of  the  definition  of  a  subsidy  is  that  it  is  a  bonus  given  to 
a  private  individual  to  enable  him  to  conduct  a  certain  business 
with  profit  to  himself.  I  do  not  understand  that  a  public  road 
built  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  a  community  is  a  subsidy 
to  the  wagon  driver  who  uses  that  road.    Do  you  so  understand  it? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Referring  to  that  definition  of  subsidy,  the  purpose  of  the 
subsidy  is  to  benefit  the  shipowner.  This  bill  is  designed  to  benefit  the 
shipper. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  protectionist,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  found  when  you  give  a  subsidy  to  a  private  individual  that 
it  does  not  prevent  him  from  fixing  burdensome  rates  whenever  he 
sees  proper. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  T)o  you  not  think  there  is  a  growing  fundamental 
business  of  the  people  to  provide  for  public  conveniences  for  the  use 
of  the  public  and  not  to  give  a  certain  individual  or  corporation  a 
special  bonus? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  purpose  and  in  effect  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  then,  if  this  is  a  subsidy,  will  you  briefly  try 
to  give  some  reason  why  every  advocate  of  a  real  subsidy  is  opposed 
to  it? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Why  the  advocate  of  a  real  subsidy  is  opposed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Every  man  I  ever  saw  who  advocates  real  subsidy 
bitterly  opposes  this  bill,  and  yet  they  claim  this  is  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Ivy.  You  have  heard  their  arguments,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  their  arguments  have  been  right  across  each 
other.  One  says  this  is  a  subsidy  and  we  are  in  favor  of  a  subsidy, 
and  the  other  says  this  is  a  subsidy  but  we  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  think  I  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Wait  one  minute.  All  of  us  will  get  a  chance  to 
answer  it  when  it  comes  to  the  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  view  of  this  witness,  and  then  we 
can  get  our  fingers  into  it  later. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  I  want  to  know  another  thing;  if  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  owning  the  Panama  Steamship  Line  had  let  that 
to  a  private  individual,  with  the  understanding  ^^we  will  subsidize 
you,"  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  true,  as  it  is  true,  that  that 
IS  the  only  line  in  America  that  has  not  raised  its  freight  rates  from 
400  to  1,000  per  cent  during  this  war? 

Mr.  Ivy.  JTo,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  testimony  was  given  here  by  a  witness  who  has 
no  interest  in  this  bill,  that  that  is  tne  only  line  he  found  where  the 
rates  were  still  the  same.  ' 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Another  thing.  The  American-Hawaiian  Line,  as  I 
understand,  from  such  representatives  who  have  spoken  for  it  here, 
seem  to  be  apparently  very  antagonistic  to  this  line.  If  we  had  a 
line  like  the  Panama  Steamship  Line  to  Hawaii  is  it  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  absolutely  true,  that  freight  rates  there  would  have  re- 
mained somewhat  reasonable  from  America — ^if  there  had  been  a 
Government  line  such  as  is  contemplated  by  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  that  would  have  been  the  effect  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  line  established  under  this  bill 
here  and  under  the  control  of  the  Government  board  will  be  a 
stabilizer  of  rates? 

Mr.  Ivy.  That  is  my  contention  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  is  not  that  one  of  the  great  functions  so  essen- 
tially needed  by  our  people  here  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  the 
rates  that  are  robbing  the  people  unnecessarily  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Absolutely.  And  the  business  man  wants  to  know  as 
a  certainty  what  he  can  depend  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  any  opponent  of  subsidy  ever  opposed,  so  far 
as  you  know,  the  Government  going  on  to  provide  the  necessary 

Eublic  conveniences  for  the  general  public  use,  such  as  deepening  our 
arbors  and  digging  the  canal — ^have  any  advocates  of  subsidv  ever 
opposed  those  things? 
Mr.  Ivy.  You  will  have  to  address  that  remark  to  them,  sir. 
Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  a  contention  sharply  maintained  when  we  tried 
to  establish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  when  the 
Government  dictated  the  rates  that  was  not  far  from  taking  over 
the  property.  In  principle  it  was  contended  that  to  fix  the  rates 
of  a  transportation  company  was  to  confiscate  and  to  take  charge  of 
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their  property.  Now,  that  is  all  agreed  to,  that  the  Government 
should  do  it.  And  if  the  Government  has  to  support  the  losses  of 
a  private  institution,  is  it  not  in  all  reason  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  private  institution  and  get  the  profits,  if  there  are 
any?  Is  it  not  a  one-sided  thing  to  ask  the  Government  to  stand 
allof  the  losses,  but  not  to  get  any  profits? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  the  subsidist's  idea  that  the  Government  must 
stand  for  all  the  loss? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  IL\RDY.  And  have  no  opportunity  to  get  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  another  distinction  between  this  and  a  sub- 
sidy. Then  I  want  to  ask  another  question :  With  the  rates  soaring 
now  from  400  to  1,000  per  cent  over  normal,  what  man  would  have 
the  cheek  to  ask  this  ijovemment  to  supplement  those  high  rates 
with  a  subsidy  to  an  individual?  Do  you  think  anybody  would  come 
before  this  committee  and  Congress  and  ask  for  a  subsidy  now,  when 
a  ship  pays  for  itself  in  two  voyages,  frequently? 

Mr.  IvY.  I  should  not  think  he  could  do  it  with  a  straight  face. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  those  things  patent  to  us,  a  man  advocating  a 
subsidv  is  flying  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  under  existing  business 
conditions,  and  which  we  see  are  likely  to  be  existing  for  two  or 
three  years  after  this  war. 

Mr.  Ivy.  That  is  my  opinion  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  not  toiinage,  in  your  opinion,  be  scarcer  during 
this  war  and  after  this  war  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  if  this  submarine  war  continues  it  will. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Won't  it  continue  to  be  very  scarce  to  us  with  the  other 
Governments  forbidding  their  ships  to  take  any  other  registry  than 
their  own? 

Mr.  I\Tr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  question  of  Judge  Hardy  suggests  to  me  one 
or  two  questions.  If  this  war  continues  and  tpnnage  gets  scarcer 
and  profits  continue  very  hip:h,  all  the  conditions  will  be  created 
under  which  private  capital  without  Government  ownership  or  any- 
thing else  will  seek  this  field,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Well,  we  have  been  a  long  time  waiting  for  it. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  understand ;  but  heretofore  they  never  have  had 
these  great  opportunities  of  profit  they  have  now;  and  having  in 
mind  the  conditions  that  he  has  suggested  in  some  of  his  questions, 
and  if  they  are  to  continue,  as  you  say,  the  destruction  of  tonnage  by 
submarines,  when  the  war  is  over  we  will  have  only  a  limited  amount 
of  tonnage  in  the  world  and  an  opportunity  for  very  great  profit 
and  an  opportunity  of  diversification  for  private  capital  to  go  into 
the  world  trade.  Won't  that  present  a  condition  under  which  pri- 
vate capital  will  have  an  attractive  and  inviting  field,  which  it  will 
enter  without  Government  help,  subsidy,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Ivy.  It  would  if  private  capital  in  this  country  were  free; 
but  private  capital  is  so  tied  up— you  can  ask  any  man  who  has  gone 
about  it  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  steamship  line  if  capital  is  not 
all  tied  up  in  certain  directions — and  if  there  is  a  suspicion  the  line 
that  is  gomg  to  be  built  will  compete  with  some  other  line  they  will 
say  good-by  quickly. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  there. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  proposition.  You 
tell  this  committee,  in  this  condition  we  have  been  talking  about,  of 
the  continuance  of  those  opportunities,  existing  prices,  which  I 
gather  from  the  newspapers,  that  capital  is  taking  advantage  of  all 
over  the  country  to-day,  and  I  see  that  the  private  yards  are  being 
choked  by  orders  for  new  vessels — ^you  tell  us  that  we  have  not  got 
in  this  country  capital  that  will  take  advantage  of  such  opportuni- 
ties as  that;  and  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  it  now,  why  won't 
they  take  advantage  of  it  when  the  war  is  over! 

Mr.  Ivy.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  men  who  have  tried  to  go 
out  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  found  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Why  is  it,  just  at  this  particular  time,  they  are 
going  into  it?  Because  we  have  had  witnesses  before  the  committee 
tell  about  the  building  of  ship  after  ship,  going  into  these  yards,  to 
go  into  the  deep-sea  trade? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  primary  reason  is  because  of  the 
abnormal  profits  in  shipping  now.  You  have  no  guaranty  that 
those  profits  are  going  to  continue. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Very  well;  you  are  eliminating  a  bright  future, 
which  is  a  matter  of  conclusion.  Then,  if  you  eliminate  from  the 
future  those  enormous  profits  we  are  speaking  of  now,  then  we  must 
legislate  with  respect  to  those  conditions  at  tne  present  time. 

Mr.  Ivy.  We  want  to  legislate  only  for  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Very  well ;  we  will  get  back  to  normal  conditions, 
leaving  out  at  this  time  the  great  profits.  It  would  be  robbery,  or 
worse  than  robbery,  for  anybody  to  expect  a  subsidy  while  we  are 
getting  back  to  normal  conditions;  and  under  the  normal  conditions 
which  you  have  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  future  business,  will  you 
tell  me  where  there  is  anything  here  in  this  bill  of  profits  for  the 
Government,  as  suggested  by  one  of  the  questions  of  my  friend. 
Judge  Hardy,  under  the  very  idea  that  we  are  going  to  operate  a 
line  in  quarters  where  it  is  not  profitable  for  private  capital  to  oper- 
ate, and  when  the  Government  begins  to  find  it  profitable  the  (xov- 
ernment  is  going  to  withdraw? 

Mr.  Ivy.  State  vour  Question  again. 

Mr.  Saunders.  1  say,  nas  it  not  oeen  suggested  in  connection  with 
this  whole  project — in  fact,  it  was  suggested  in  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson — that  we  operate  those  lines  to  quarters  where  they  are 
not  profitable  for  private  capital  to  operate  them? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saunders.  And  when  the  operation  became  profitable  that  the 
Government  was  to  withdraw  and  turn  over  the  lines  to  private 
capital? 

Mr.  Ivy.  You  say  that  was  the  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  Has  not  that  been  all  along  the  idea  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  can  not  say  that  it  has  been  the  complete  idea. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Was  not  that  suggested  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think,  as  I  recall  it,  that  it  was,  that  that  idea  was 
suggested. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  into  this  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  profits 
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that  would  come  in  a  direct  way  from  the  conduct  of  the  business? 
On  the  contrary,  has  it  not  always  been  the  idea  that  the  Government 
should  go  into  this  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  busi- 
ness out  of  which  the  whole  public  can  derive  a  profit,  and  not  with 
the  view  of  the  Government  deriving  a  profit  from  the  operation  of 
a  special  enterprise? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  that  is  the  general  idea. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Then  the  Government  will  not  go  into  this  for  the 
purpose  of  reaping  a  profit  in  connection  with  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  vessel,  but  that  this  advantage,  generally,  will  operate 
ultimately  as  a  benefit  for  the  whole  public. 

Mr.  IvT.  Exactly  as  we  built  the  roads  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  a  very  different  sort  of  situation  from  the 
contemplated  operation  by  the  Government  in  which  they  are  to  reap 
profits  from  a  single  line  or  single  ship.  I  can  agree  to  that  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  IvT.  I  go  further,  sir.  I  should  say  it  would  be  entirely  proper 
for  the  Government  to  operate  a  line  at  a  loss  that  was  gomg  to 
benefit  any  large  number  of  American  business  men. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  that  was  the  thought  I  was  pressing.  But 
then  they  are  not  catering  to  profits  in  the  operation  of  that  Tine. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  might  operate  a  line  without 
profit,  and  if  the  rates  were  reasonable  and  afforded  means  of  ex- 
tending our  commerce,  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  IvT.  I  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Private  enterprise  goes  into  shipping  just  like 
it  goes  into  the  manufacturing  business,  for  profit.  That  is  the  only 
incentive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  lines  in  any  trade  could  be  operated 
without  loss  and  at  the  same  time  afford  American  industries,  agri- 
culture and  mining,  facilities  for  the  extension  of  our  commerce  and 
the  carrying  of  our  over-seas  trade,  that  would  be  a  good  investment 
for  the  people,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  it  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  leave  out  the  element  of  profit. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  I  have  been  pressing;  but  there  is  not 
any  chance  of  the  Government  operating  this  business  to  get  the 
profits  that  somebody  else  would  get. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  the  Government  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  line  would  not  be  profitable  for  the  moment, 
maybe,  but  it  might  make  the  profit  in  some  places  and  suffer  a  loss 
in  others,  as  the  post  office  is  operated.  As  I  understand,  on  the 
first-class  mail  they  make  a  profit,  and  on  the  other  classes  they  do 
not. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  line  may  make  a  profit  and  the  other  a  loss ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  Government  does  not  care  to  make  a  profit,  just  so 
It  serves  the  public  interests. 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  In  your  investigation  of  shipping  interests  in  the 
country,  did  you  look  into  the  coastwise  traffic? 

Mr.  Ivy.  To  a  certain  extent  I  had  to  look  into  it,  because  I  knew 
at  that  time  we  could  only  utilize  coastwise  vessels. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  think  the  present  provisions  of  our  laws 
were  made  to  preserve  the  coastwise  traffic  to  our  American  ships? 

Mr.  Ivy.  If  you  will  limit  your  definition,  I  will  say  yes — ^if  you 
limit  it  to  coastwise ;  but  if  you  apply  it  to  interocean,  I  will  say  no. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  do  you  mean  by  interocean  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  say  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  when  they 
come  through  the  canal.  I  say  we  should  be  free  to  use  any  ships  from 
Pacific  ports  to  Atlantic  ports  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  same  way  with  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  the  same  way  with  Porto  Rico? 

Mr,  Ivy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  believe  that  ought  to  be  open,  then,  to  all 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  To  use  any  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  All  nations? 

Mr.  Ivy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Any  nation ;  any  foreign  ship  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  do;  because  that  is  not  the  definition  of  coastwise. 
Coastwise  is  along  one  coast — ^along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  along  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  used  the  expression  that  a  subsidy  was  inflexible- 
It  is  a  leading  question,  but  Mr.  Saunders  said  we  wanted  to  get 
back  to  normal  conditions  and  make  no  movement  applicable  to 
these  present  abnormal  conditions.  Can  the  legislature  fail  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we  have  those  abnormal  conditions,  and, 
as  a  subsidy  is  inflexible,  the  very  fact  that  if  you  pass  a  law  giving 
a  subsidy  of  so  much  a  mile  it  would  apply  in  abnormal  conditions 
like  the  present,  when  it  was  not  needed,  as  well  as  in  normal  condi- 
tions, when  it  is  claimed  to  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To-day  if  we  had  a  suDsidy  by  law  passed  some  years 
ago  every  one  of  those  vessels  would  be  drawing  a  subsidy  while 
they  are  charging  such  high  rates  as  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Have  you  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
scheme  would  provide  for  the  regulation  of  rates  which  would  pre- 
vent that? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  paying  to-day  about  $735,000  as  a  subsidy 
for  American  Line  ships,  the  New  Tork^  the  St,  Pavl^  the  PhiiadeU 
phia^  and  the  St.  Louis^  at  just  the  same  rates  paid  in  normal  times, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  making  these  enormous  profits  by  vir- 
tue of  the  increase  in  the  ocean  freights.  That  is  simply  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  are  the 
only  American  ships  in  which  you  can  go  to  Europe  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  some  sort  of  satisfaction— that 
we  have  some  American  ships.  But  that  illustrates  the  point.  That 
is  all  I  wished  to  draw  out. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  Yes;  but  if  you  had  a  Government  subsidy,  with- 
out the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  control  the  rates,  you  have  decidedly 
the  same  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  look- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  rates.  I  think  one  of  the  fundamental  ob- 
jections heretofore  to  any  form  of  subsidy  has  been  that  along  with 
it  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
rates. 

Mr.  Ivy.  I  just  want  to  make  one  other  statement  here.  It  does 
not  bear  directly  on  this  bill,  but  it  does  show  what  is  coming.  I 
have  a  friend  who  is  very  intimately  connected  in  England,  and  he 
told  me  two  days  ago  that  he  had  information  from  there  that  all  of 
the  German  prisoners  and  all  of  the  camps  in  England  had  been 
ordered  through  Germany  to  study  the  Spanish  language,  and  they 
were  conducting  schools  in  Spanish  in  all  of  those  camps  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  g«od  index  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  looking  toward  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  smart  we  would  be  qualifying  our 
consular  agents  to  go  into  the  different  countries  of  the  world  and 
study  those  conditions,  and,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  their  equip- 
ment, they  ought  to  imderstand  their  language. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  J.  P.  BIAINE,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH., 
ASSISTANT  HANAOEB,  IN  CHABGE  OF  THE  OFEBATIONS  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  your  business? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  am  assistant  manager  in  charge  of  operations 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Between  wnat  ports  does  it  operate  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  We  are  operating  17  ships,  covering  the  Pacific 
coast  at  practically  every  port,  and  to  Alaska,  and  we  have  one 
ship  under  charter  from  the  east  coast  to  South  America;  and  we 
have  had  two,  but  have  one  now,  under  charter  running  from  the 
west  coast  to  South  America.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  author- 
ity whatever  to  speak  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Co.,  although  I  am  an  official.  I  am  here  on  other  busi- 
ness, and  happened  to  be  in  Washington.  I  am  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Seattle,  and  on  the  matter 
I  wish  to  speak 

The  Chairman.  It  is  entirely  proper  to  understand  your  business 
affiliations.  Now,  this  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. — ^who  are  the 
officers  of  it ;  who  is  its  president  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ford,  of  No.  10  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  company  organized ! 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  the  Pacific  Coast  Co.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Co.  is  the  holding  company  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co., 
which  is  a  California  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  not  anything  to  say  for  or  against  the  bill 
in  question,  but,  together  with  some  others  who  are  familiar  with 
the  shipping  business — I  mi^ht  say  I  have  spent  a  period  in  the 
steamboat-inspection  service  oesides  being  a  shipmaster — we  have 
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gotten  together  and  compiled  what  I  might  call  a  bill  that,  we 
think,  will  be  a  great  benefit — I  am  safe  in  saying  that — ^to  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States.  A  broad  statement,  and  one 
often  used  but  seldom  explained,  is  that  our  laws  are  antiquated. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  antiquated  laws  as  it  is  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  those  laws. 

We  believe  in  a  shipping  board.  We  believe  in  that  shipping 
board  having  the  authority  to  make  laws  consistent  with  safety  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  competitive  traffic  with  a  foreign  flag. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  Congress  can  not  delegate 
the  power  to  the  shipping  board  to  make  laws,  do  you  not? 

Capt.  Blaike.  Not  to  make  the  laws;  I  mean  to  make  the  rules. 
Congress  has  delegated,  by  section  4405,  to  the  board  of  supervising 
inspectors  the  power  to  make  rules  which,  when  signed  by  tne  Secre- 
tary, have  the  force  of  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  under  the  law  they  are  authorized  to  make 
regulations. 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes;  and  many  of  those  regulations  are  a  menace 
and  expense  to  American  shipping.  I  can  prove  that,  sir,  in  two  in- 
stances. We  had  a  ship  from  South  America  to  Tacoma,  operating 
in  opposition  to  a  Norwegian  steamer,  and  we  got  into  San  Francisco 
on  an  expired  certificate,  and  the  inspectors  demanded  that  we  should 
discharge  the  cargo  in  order  that  it  could  be  inspected;  and  the  Nor- 
wegian steamer  came  along,  discharged  its  part  of  the  cargo  at  San 
Francisco,  and  proceeded  on  the  voyage.  In  the  case  of  our  steamer, 
she  was  held  up  there  for  some  time. 

The  rules  as  constituted  now  discriminate  against  American  ship- 
ping, and  that  is  a  broad  statement  that  I  can  prove. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would  make  that  very  clear.  We  want  to 
find  what  discriminations  are  practiced  against  our  ships  in  our  ports 
in  favor  of  foreign  ships. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  question  on  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  i  wanted  to  get ;  that  is,  if  there  is  any 
rule  of  our  inspection  service  practiced  bv  our  officials  or  required  by 
our  laws  that  discriminates  in  favor  of  tne  foreign  vessel  against  the 
American  vessel.  If  so,  I  want  to  change  it.  It  has  never  b^n  shown 
us  heretofore  nor  has  anybody  complained  before  this. 

Mr.  Curry.  When  we  are  compelled  to  discharge  cargo  for  in- 
spection purposes,  that  is  a  rule  or  the  department,  is  it  not? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  administrative  rule. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  an  administrative  rule? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir ;  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  simply  a  rule  that  was  put  in  operation  by  the 
department,  and  the  American  ship  is  compelled  to  discharge  its 
cargo  for  inspection  purposes? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  that  costs  the  American  ships  how  much,  in  per> 
centage,  more  than  the  foreign  ships  to  be  inspected? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Why,  the  foreign  cargo  ship  in  a  very  great  desree, 
if  accepted  by  the  classification  societies,  is  practically  free  from 
inspection. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  are  inspected  in  the  home  port  anyway,  are  they 
not? 

Capt.  Blaine.  All  vessels  are  inspected  in  the  home  ports. 
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Mr.  CuKRY.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  be  inspected  they 
will  send  an  inspector  down  where  you  happen  to  be — ^they  will  send 
an  inspector  there  and  he  would  make  you  discharge  your  cargo  and 
reload? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  even  if  it  was  a  cargo  in  transit. 

Mr.  CuRpr.  That  is  one  rule  that  is  more  expensive  to  American 
ships  than  to  foreign  ships? 

Capt.  Blaine,  les. 

Mr.  Curry.  Now,  on  the  proposition  of  measurement;  imder  the 
rules  they  measure  as  net  tonnage  everything  they  can  possibly  meas- 
ure as  net  tonnage,  do  they  not  1 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes ;  I  know  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  CxTRRY.  The  same  law  governs  the  measurement  of  American 
shipping  and  British  shipping,  but  under  the  British  rules  they  meas- 
ure out  everything  they  can,  giving  the  ship  that  much  advantage  in 
port  dues,  in  canal  dues,  and  matters  of  that  kind? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  not  so  much  the  law  as  it  is  the  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  did  not  say  it  was  the  law;  there  is  no  law  at  all. 
The  proposition  of  law  is  identical,  but  because  of  the  rules  under  the 
law  that  the  American  ship  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
measurement? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Curry.  T,hat  simply  is  something  that  the  supervising  inspec- 
tor or  the  department  should  change.  They  could  change  the  rule 
if  they  wanted  to? 

Capt.  Blaine.  If  they  so  elected. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  about  fusible  plugs? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  nave  seen  fit  to 
make  an  additional  fusible  plug  requirement,  for  what  reason  I  do 
not  know,  on  our  American  ships.  Our  steamer.  Eureka^  three 
months  ago  was  down  in  the  Gulf  of  Tehauntepec,  and  I  know  how 
hard  it  can  blow  down  there,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  ship  that  would 
not  roll.  This  ship  was  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  she  rolled  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  exposed  one  of  those  fusible  plugs  and  it 
blew  the  boiler  down.  If  abe  had  been  on  a  lee  shore  ana  had  but 
one  boiler  she  probably  would  have  been  lost,  and  there  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  life  there.  That  is  all  due  to  the  rules  and  to  the 
administration  of  the  law.  It  is  not  in  the  law,  but  it  is  the  way  that 
law  is  interpreted.  Section  4405  is  the  law  that  confers  this  authority 
on  the  inspectors,  and  foreign  ships  are  exempt  from  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Interruptions  have  somewhat  broken  the  course  of 
your  statement.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  statement  of  every 
respect  in  which  our  ships  are  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
foreign  ships. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  made  three  right  there  that  are  very  ex^ 
pensive.    I  will  state  a  fourth. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  I  understand  that  the  fusible  plug  requirement  of 
the  inspection  service  applies  only  to  our  vessels? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  the  inspection  apply  to  our  vessels  only? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  inspection  of  the  character  that  we  have  of 
freight  ships  we  do  not  object  to;  it  is  the  time  which  it  takes  due 
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to  the  method — it  is  the  delay.    Great  Britain  expressly  specifies  that 
the  ship  shall  not  be  delayed  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  British  ships  inspected  in  her  ports,  and  our 
ships  in  our  ports? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  our  ships  go  to  Britisn  ports  do  they  have  the 
same  advantage  over  the  British  ships  there  that  Great  Britain^s 
ships  have  over  our  ships? 

(Japt.  Blaine.  We  only  have  four  ships  going  to  British  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  our  ships  inspected  in  the  British  ports  just 
like  the  British  ships  are  here? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Our  passenger  ships  are  inspected  when  carrying 
passeni^ers  from  a  British  to  an  American  port.  They  have  an 
inspection  of  the  equipment  and  mustering  of  the  crew  just  the  same 
as  they  have  of  their  own.  But  that  is  not  squeezing  the  boilers  or 
going  into  a  thorough  inspection  or  examination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  our  freight  vessels  where  they  go — ^unless,  maybe, 
we  have  not  any  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BLardy.  So  that  you  can  not  say  what  they  would  do  to  us. 
But  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  evidence  from  which  you  can 
determine  whether  the  British  were  subjected  to  inspection  in  British 
ports  to  which  American  vessels  in  British  ports  were  not  subjected  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  American  vessels  in  British  ports.  I  will  say  an 
American  freig:ht  ship  would  not  be  inspected  leaving  a  British  port. 
The  British  ship  can  sail  indiscriminately  out  of  an  American  port 
without  inspection,  and  our  American  ship  is  held  up  unreasonably 
long  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Here  you  mean? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  in  England  they  do  not  inspect  our  ship? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Coming  to  this  coimtry?  No;  they  would  not 
inspect  our  ships.  There  is  no  reason  to  do  it.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
freight  steamers. 

mr.  Hardy.  I  am  speaking  of  the  freight  steamers.  It  seems  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  our  administrative  officers,  who  are  anxious 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  shipping,  should  discriminate  against 
our  shipping.  I  do  not  understand  it  you  presented  that  to  them 
why  they  should  do  it,  nor  do  I  want  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  exactly  what  the  cap- 
tain said.  He  was  not  complaining  about  the  inspection  of  the 
British  ship  in  an  American  port  or  an  American  ship  in  a  British 
port.  What  I  understood  he  intended  to  say  was  that  the  British 
ship,  when  it  was  inspected  in  a  British  port,  was  not  compelled  to 
discharge  its  car^o  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  while  the  American 
ship  in  the  American  port  is  compelled  to  discharge  its  cargo  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection.  That  makes  the  inspection  of  the  American 
ship  in  the  American  port  a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  the 
inspection  of  the  British  ship  in  British  ports.    ' 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  I  grathered  that  although  it  is  sort  of  confused, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  clearer  understanding. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  a  British  port  that  Mr.  Curry 
is  correct  in  stating  when  they  inspect  the  British  ship  in  the  British 
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port  they  do  not  force  that  ship  to  discharge  its  cargo  in  order  to 
make  inspection? 

Capt.  Blaine.  They  even  embody  it  in  their  rules  that  they  shall 
not  delay  their  ships  for  inspection.  They  do  everything  to  foster 
their  merchant  marine  and  still  play  safe. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know.  But,  although  it  may  be  the  rule,  do  they 
make  them  discharge  their  cargo? 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  the  judgment  of  the  inspector,  if  it  is  necessary, 
I  would  assume  they  would  discharge  the  cargo.  I  am  not  prepared, 
however,  to  answer  the  question,  as  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Is  there  a  hard  and  fast  rule  of  inspectors  in  Ameri- 
can ports  requiring  them  to  discharge  their  cargoes  in  order  to  make 
inspection  here? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  seen  that  applied ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  asked  you  is  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  or  is  it  simply 
the  action  of  the  inspector? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  action  of  the  inspectors  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  it  is  somewhat  fixed,  and  your  contention  is, 
your  belief  is,  that  in  England  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  they 
do  not  require  it,  while  in  America  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion 
by  the  inspectors  they  do  require  it? 

Capt.  Blaine.  What  aflPects  us  more,  sir,  is  the  fact 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I  know,  but  is  that  so?  Let  me  see  if  you  under- 
stand that.  Judge  Hardy  here  has  been  asking  you  and  Mr.  Curry 
stated  what  I  think  you  intended  to  state,  but  yet  you  won't  state  it. 
Do  you  state  in  this  country  the  American-owned  ship  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  in  its  inspection  they  require  its  cargo  to  be  dis- 
charged?    Is  that  right? 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  America;  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  America.  Now,  let  us  understand  about  Great 
Britain.  You  claim  there  that  the  British-owned  ship  is  not  required 
to  discharge  its  cargo  when  it  is  inspected.    Is  that  so  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors  there? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  in 
America  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  won't  say  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  what? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  that ;  that  you  do  not  know  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  mean  I  have  been  an  inspector,  and  I  have  let 
the  inspection  go  by  because  it  was  not  displaying  commercial  intelli- 
gence to  compel  them  to  discharge  the  cargo,  and  in  other  cases  I 
have  seen  the  inspectors  stand  on  the  technicality  and  say  that  they 
must  discharge  their  cargoes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspector? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  should  not  be  in  the  discretion  of 
men  getting  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  a  year  to  pass  on  those  things. 
That  IS  what  I  want  to  sav  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  mucn  did  you  get? 

Capt.  Blaine.  $2,250. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  if  you  raised  the  salary,  you  would  be  satisfied? 
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Capt  Blaine.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  interested  in  the  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  started  to  tell  about  the  interpretation  of  the 
rules,  and  now  you  have  said  the  inspector  is  underpaid,  and  there- 
fore not  a  competent  man  to  fill  the  position  1 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  do  not  say  they  are  not  competent  men ;  they  are 
competent  men,  generally  speaking,  but  there  are  individuals  who, 
perhaps,  are  not. 

The  (jHAiBMAN.  I  understand,  Capt.  Blaine,  they  do  not  exercise 
the  discretion  soundly  which  they  have  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bodenberg.  You  do  not  believe  that  that  discretion  should  be 
lodged  in  the  inspectors  to  compel  boat  cargoes  to  be  discharged  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection ;  you  do  not  think  that  is  fair  to  the  ship- 
pers? 

Capt.  Blaine.  When  the  master  and  the  engineer  of  the  ship  are 
satisfied  that  the  ship  is  safe  and  the  ship  is  in  transit  I  say  that  it 
should  not  be  discharged  and  put  a  burden  on  the  American  ship  that 
is  not  put  on  the  foreign  ship. 

Mr.  KoDENBERG.  I  a^ee  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  we  all  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  inspection  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  the  American  i^hip  must  be  inspected,  and  it  is  inspected 
whether  it  is  ready  or  not;  no  matter  if  it  is  not  ready  it  has  to  be 
inspected,  and  if  it  is  in  San  Francisco  it  has  to  be  inspected  in  San 
Francisco  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Whereas  under  the  British  rules  the  ship  goes  to  the 
home  port  and  is  given  papers  there.  And  if  in  Los  Angeles  or  an 
American  port 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  British  ship  would  not  have  any  inspection  at 
all. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  until  she  got  home;  but  if  she  comes  in  loaded  she 
is  not  compelled  to  unload  her  cargo  in  order  to  inspect  her,  but  they 
inspect  her  loaded;  whereas  with  an  American  ship  when  the  time 
comes  for  inspection  she  must  be  inspected,  and  if  she  is  loaded  she 
must  be  unloaded  and  then  reloaded,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  she 
is  loaded. 

^Japt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  that  is  what  you  intended  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Van  Dyke.  An  American  ship  in  an  English  port,  at  Liver- 
pool ;  do  they  have  to  go  through  the  same  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No  ;  and  the  British  ship  in  this  port  does  not,  either. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke.  Then  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  simply  the  passenger  ships,  the  English  passenger 
ships  that  have  to  be  inspected  here  and  American  passenger  ships 
are  inspected  there. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Only  as  a  protection  to  life. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  take  the  recent  publications  of  the  De- 

Eartment  of  Commerce  "  Special  Agents'  Series  No.  114,  Navigation 
•aws:  Comparative  Study  of  the  Principal  Features  of  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Norway,  France,  and 
Japan,"  you  will  find  on  page  54  the  inspection  of  vessels  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.    On  page  56  you  will  find  the  laws  of 
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Great  Britain  affecting  the  inspection  of  vessels.  And  I  think  if  you 
will  examine  them  you  will  find  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween them  whatever. 

Mr.  CiTKRY.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difference  between 
them.    It  is  simply  an  interpretation  of  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is  that  ours  were  copied  from  the  Eng- 
lish laws. 

Mr.-  Saunders.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  to  say  that  these  in- 
spection laws  to  ^hich  you  refer  are  more  intelligently  adminis- 
tered by  the  English  authorities  than  by  the  American  authorities, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  the  failure  on  our  part  to  use  that  same  good 
sense  which  the  English  use  in  enforcing  their  inspection  laws,  a 
burden  has  been  put  upon  our  commerce  which  places  it  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  its  foreign  competitors  ?  Is  that  the  substance  of  what 
I  understand  you  to  say? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now  that  you  are  figuring  on  those  cases,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  (and  ask  you  if  it  is  correct)  some  testimony  that 
was  given  here  about  fusible  plugs.  I  want  to  find  if  it  is  a  restric- 
tion on  our  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  BoDENBERG.  Jud^c  Hardy,  being  a  landlubber,  will  you  tell 
me  what  a  fusible  plug  is? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  do.  Here  is  a  gen- 
tleman now  before  us  who  advocates  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  re- 
quired and  not  used  in  ships  of  any  other  country  that  it  should  be 
abandoned.  That  suggestion  came  before  us  in  pamphlet  form.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  before  us  and  testified,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain: 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  Is  a  very  trivial  matter.  Is  it  not? 

^Ir.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  a  large  matter.  It  certainly  can  not  be  called  a 
handicap  on  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  a  fusible  plug  Is? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  little  plug  of  brass  with  a  soft  metal  Inside  of  it 
that  will  melt  as  the  temperature  rises,  I  do  not  remember  to  what  degree, 
but  at  what  Is  assumed  to  be  the  danger  point. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  McAllister,  will  you  explain  that  for  us? 

Capt.  McAllister.  This  fusible  plug  Is  a  precautionary  measure  that  they  use 
for  boilers.  In  the  table  sheet  In  the  back  connection  of  the  Scotch  boiler  they 
Insert  a  little  plug.  In  the  Interior  of  this  plug  Is  a  composition  of  metals 
which  melt  easily.  If  the  water  gets  down  below  this  plug  the  temperature 
rises  so  high  as  to  melt  this  fusible  alloy,  and  that  will  blow  out  and  give 
warning  that  the  water  is  low. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  Interest  of  safety? 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  Is  In  the  Interest  of  safety;  but  there  Is  no  ship  in 
the  United  States  Navy  using  It  to-day,  and  there  Is  no  revenue  cutter  which 
uses  It  to-day.  They  have  other  precautionary  measures  which  do  not  make  it 
nec€»ssary. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  nothing  but  a  safety  valve? 

Capt.  McAllister.  It  is  really  a  little  safety  appliance;  yes,  sir.  They  cost 
from  $3  to  $5  a  piece.  They  are  not  expensive,  but  what  the  ship  people  com- 
plain of  Is  the  delay  and  bother  of  fitting  them.  They  have  to  insert  new  plugs 
each  year,  and  they  have  to  cool  the  boilers  down  to  put  them  in.  It  is  more 
bother  than  expense  really. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  It  Involves  delay? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Delay ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  dispensed  with  without  militating  against  safety? 

Capt.  McAllister.  As  I  say,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  Coast  Patrol 
dispensed  with  them  long  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  they  have  In  lieu  of  them? 
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It  seems  to  me,  Captain,  to  say  the  least,  that  it  is  once  a  year;  and 
do  you  think  that  is  a  great  handicap  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  How  long  a^o  was  that  testimony  taken  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  About  five  or  six  days  ago. 

Capt.  Blaine.  We  put  those  in  every  four  months,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  Capt.  McAllister's  testimony  about  it.  But 
even  for  every  four  months,  it  is  not  a  great  expense,  $3  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  is  not  the  Question  of  the  expenditure.  We  will 
expend  any  money,  any  steamship  company  will,  from  the  point  of 
policy,  and  it  will  spend  the  money  also  from  the  point  of  safety. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  you  have  some  equally  safe  substitute  for 
that  safety  valve  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  is  not  a  safety  valve,  sir.  There  ought  to  be  one 
fusible  plug,  but  they  should  not  make  a  piece  of  Swiss  cheese  out 
of  a  boiler,  which  this  does ;  there  are  too  many. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  question  if  our  inspection  force  are  making 
Swiss  cheese  out  of  the  boilers  that  they  are  fools,  and  they  ought  to 
be  discharged. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  not  the  proposition  of  the  cost  of  the  one  plug; 
it  is  the  cooling  down  of  the  boiler  and  the  delay,  which  costs  a  gi*eat 
deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Certainly;  but  the  captain  says  they  require  a  good 
many  of  them. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  do,  sir ;  and  more  than  anywhere  else ;  and  they 
do  not  do  any  good. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  committee  ought  to  prefer  charges  against  the  in- 
spection service  for  being  incompetent. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  am  not  doing  anything  vicious. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  vicious  if  your  testimony  is  correct. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  should  recommend  to  put  under  that  commission 
the  inspection  service  and  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  would  you  call  a  commission,  except  the  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service,  which  is  just  like  a  commission,  with  the  sub- 
ordinates and  a  higher  officer  and  then  the  highest  officer? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Those  men  should  be  commercial-minded  men;  they 
should  put  men  in  there  with  commercial  minds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  can  not,  by  law,  determine  what  kind  of  minds 
men  shall  have  that  will  fill  a  place. 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  is  so  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  determining 
by  law  the  mental  capacity  of  men  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  that  he  is  fit? 

Mr.  Curry.  You  have  been  in  the  service? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  been  in  the  service;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  What  do  you  think  about  this  hydrostatic  boiler  test! 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  think  in  the  case  of  freight  steamers  it  is  abso- 
lutely unreasonable. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  have  been  in  the  service  you  can  give  us  in- 
formation, and  that  is  what  I  want,  why  it  is  unfair  and  why  it  is 
unreasonable.  Besides  the  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  boiler, 
which  tends  to  weaken  it,  is  it  a  safety  proposition  to  inspect  it  that 
way,  and  is  it  expensive,  and  why  do  they  use  the  hydrostatic  test 
on  boilers?    I  know  that  other  nations  do  nbt  have  it,  but  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  what  the  hydrostatic  test  is. 
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Capt.  Blaine.  In  our  country  we  take  boilers  and  put  one  and  a 
half  times  the  steam  pressure  allowed  on  that  boiler  and  put  it  on, 
sir,  in  water  supposed  to  be  under  72  degrees.  I  think  Capt.  Mc- 
Allister will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  is  equal  to  double  the  steam 
pressure,  and  that  is  a  pressure  we  never  get  or  can  get  on  a  boiler. 
Other  countries  do  not  do  that.  And  in  proof  of  the  effect  of  that, 
I  believe  the  American  builds  as  good  a  boiler  as  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  yet  the  average  life  of  our  boiler  is  18  years  and  the 
average  life  of  the  British  boiler  is  24  years. 

Mr.  Curry.  In  this  hydrostatic  test  do  they  not  pump  the  boiler 
full  of  water  and  then  keep  on  pumping  until  they  get  the  pressure? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Until  they  get  the  pressure. 

Mr.  CiTRRY.  And  it  strains  the  boiler? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  naturally  strains  the  boiler  in  its  cold  state  and 
causes  leaks. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  it  is  compelled  to  stand  a  strain  of  twice  as  much 
as  is  permitted  under  any  ordinary  circumstances ;  that  is,  it  is  twice 
the  amount  of  strain  that  the  steam  strain  would  be  under  any 
circumstances  while  the  ship  was  at  sea? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Fully  that— the  cold-water  test. 

Mr.  Curry.  How  often  is  that  done? 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  our  country  every  12  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  is  it  done  abroad — ^by  England? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Great  Britain  does  not  have  that  test,  except  at  the 
discretion  of  the  inspectors.  Of  course,  Great  Britain  is  fortunate  in 
that  its  classification  society — ^that  is,  its  bulwark — ^means  something. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  classification  society? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  getting  me  into  deep  water.  It  is  some- 
thing hard  to  explain. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  means  a  great  deal? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  determine  if  it  means  anjrthing  of 
value  unless  we  know  what  it  is.    ^ 

Capt.  Blaine.  There  are  societies — for  instance,  they  have  the 
Bureau  of  Veritas,  that  classes  ships,  and  to  keep  within  the  class 
the  ships  must  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  standard.  I  can  not  say 
whether  the  British  Board  of  Trade  recognizes  the  societies  or  not. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  recognize  the  Lloyd's,  do  they  not? 

Capt.  Blaine,  I  can  not  make  a  positive  statement. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  mean  the  insurance  of  Lloyd's,  but  I  mean 
the  classification  of  Lloyd's. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  the  bill,  that  you  spoke  of  as  your  bill, 
which  is  intended  to  remove  the  evils  that  you  speak  of? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  easily  set  forth  in  words,  or  is  it  lengthy? 

The  Chairman.  What  I  would  like  to  know  now.  Captain— of 
course,  we  are  considering  now  H.  R.  10500,  known  as  the  shipping 
bill;  what  suggestions  have  you  to  make  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  relates,  in  a  degree,  to  a  commission  or  to  a 
shipping  board. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way?    Make  it  clear,  now ;  in  what  way? 

Capt.  Blaine.  H.  R.  10500, 1  think,  provides  for  a  shipping  board. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  way  does  it  relate  to  10500,  or  in  what 
way  would  you  have  the  bill  amended  to  meet  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  would  just  go  forward 
and  make  his  statement  of  what  he  has  here  it  would  perhaps  clear 
it  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  plain,  do  you  think  the 

Eowers  now  vested  in  the  Department  of  Commerce—that  is,  the 
►ureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service— should 
be  transferred  to  this  shipping  board  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  commission ;  and  that  the  commission 
shall  make  a  careful  comparison  between  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  maritime  countries  to  ascertain  if,  as  regards 
the  regulations  for  American  shipping,  our  regulations  carry  any 
burden  that  the  shipping  of  other  nations  are  free  from,  and  to 
remove  the  same.  Not  to  report  to  Congress,  but  to  give  them  power 
to  remove  the  same,  by  consent  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  get  your  idea.  You  think  these  powers 
ought  to  be  vested  in  the  shipping  board  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir.  6ut,  in  view  of  the  conditions  as  they  are 
now,  which  are  unhealthy  to  our  over-seas  trade,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  regulating  the  rates  of  a  steamship  company  or 
determining  even  a  subsidy  or  program  of  building  Government 
ships.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  commercial,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
we  could  get  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  our  navi^tion 
laws  down  to  a  point  where  we  were  on  a  par  with  the  Norwegian  or 
British  ships,  particularly  with  our  freignt  ships,  not  so  much  with 
our  passenger  ships,  we  would  be  in  a  fair  fighting  position. 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  that  connection,  let  me  ask  you  the  same  ques- 
tion Judge  Hardy  did.  Will  you,  in  a  specific,  concrete  way,  suggest 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  get  our  ships  down  to  a  fair  state  of 
competition  between  American  and  Norwegian  ships?  That  would 
bring  right  to  the  fore. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  captain  has  something  to  suggest  in  the  way  of 
a  subsidy  bill,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  ilea  to  put  it  in  the 
record,  and  then  we  can  read  it  over. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  all  right,  but  while  we  are  on  that  point, 
the  point  of  disadvantage  to  our  freight  ships,  for  instance,  with 
the  Norwegians,  and  that  something  could  be  done  to  put  us  on  an 
equality,  I  asked  the  same  question  in  connection  with  the  question 
that  Judge  Hardjr  has  been  asking,  for  you  to  tell  us  now,  in  a  con- 
crete way,  what,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  done  to  put  us  in 
that  position? 

Capt.  Blaine.  First,  I  would  say  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion of  this  character  with  power  enough  to  interpret  the  law  so  that 
the  results  would  be  equal.  First,  I  would  take  up  the  point  of  the 
measurement  of  the  ship,  so  that  a  Norwegian  snip  of  3,000  tons 
coming  in  to  the  port,  we  will  say,  of  New  York,  and  that  is  carry- 
ing 3,000  tons,  would  have  exactly  the  same  measurement  as  an 
American  ship  coming  in  carrying  3,000  tons — ^to  see  that  the  in- 
spection requirements  were  the  same  for  the  two  vessels,  and  that  the 
original  construction  requirements  were  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point.  Here  are  Germany,  Norway, 
and  Great  Britain;  they  may  have  different  inspection  laws— to 
which  one  must  we  conform? 
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Capt.  Blaine.  I  would  take  the  one  most  lenient  to  operate  under 
for  the  American  commerce;  and  if  the  commission  had  the  discre- 
tion they  could  use  their  judgment  there  to  meet  conditions. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Your  measurement  proposition — it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  simple  one.  You  mean,  now,  that  the  Norwegian  ship 
which  does  not  carry  a  ton  more  of  freight,  for  instance,  and  can  not 
carry  a  ton  more  of  freight  than  its  hypothetical  American  com- 
petitor, we  will  say.  has  an  advantage  in  coming  in  to  the  port  of 
New  York  over  its  American  competitor  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  sir. 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  is  that  brought  about,  and  what  would  you 
suggest  to  relieve  that? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  only  say  that  a  commission  with  a  commercial 
mind 

Mr.  Saunders.  How  was  it  brought  about  in  the  first  instance; 
how  was  that  inequality  produced  as  against  our  American  ships? 
We  do  not  want  to  stand  for  anything  like  that  if  we  know  it. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  attribute  that  to  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  by 
the  administrative  officers. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Do  you  mean  to-  say  our  people,  with  the  spirit 
to  put  those  two  ships  that  I  have  given  as  competitors  on  an 
equality,  interpret  the  laws  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
ships  and  in  favor  of  the  Norwegian  competitor? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Apparently  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Saundiks.  In  what  way  do  they  do  that  ?  We  would  be  glad 
to  get  something  concrete. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  only  used  the  question  of  measurements,  but  J 
could  go  into  another  tender  subject — the  seamen's  bill. 

Mr.  Curry.  Is  not  this  true,  that  in  the  American  port,  the  Nor- 
wegian port,  or  the  English  port  they  all  have  measurements  for 
tonnage  dues;  but  in  New  Yort,  while  the  tonnage  dues  are  charged 
according  to  our  tonnage  measurements,  the  British  ship  in  a  British 

8ort,  or  the  Norwegian  ship  under  the  Norwegian  commission,  the 
forwegian  ship  having  an  equal  tonnage  with  the  American  ship, 
pays  the  same  tonnage  dues  in  New  York  as  the  American  ship,  still 
the  American  ship,  when  it  goes  over  to  Norway  or  England,  pays 
the  registered  American  tonnage,  which  gives  us  a  disadvantage? 
For  instance,  Col.  Goethals  the  other  day  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  American  ship  was  chared  $500  more  for  going  through  the 
Panama  Canal  than  her  identical  sister  ship.  He  did  not  seem 
to  know  why  that  was.  He  thought  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  responsible  for  it,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  almost  identical  regarding 
measurements;  but  in  Great  Britain,  in  measuring  a  ship  for  net 
tonnage,  they  measure  out  everything  possible  and  give  it  the  lowest 
net  tonnage  possible  under  the  law. 

Mr.  RoDENBERO.  They  deduct  everything? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  deduct  everything  possible  from  the  gross  ton- 
nage to  make  the  net  tonnage;  and  it  is  the  policy  of  our  department 
to  measure  in  everything  possible  to  make  the  tonnage  as  great  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  presents  a  means,  then,  Mr.  Curry,  to  get  at 
what  we  are  after;  it  is  a  very  simple  situation.    We  can  instruct 
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our  people,  by  law  or  otherwise,  to  do  just  what  England  does,  and 
if  our  people  have  got  any  discretion  in  this  matter  about  how  they 
shall  be  measured,  to  see  that  they  do  not  deliberately  continue  to 
measure  in  so  as  to  put  our  people  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Loud.  Robert  Dollar  says  that  in  his  own  ships  the  same  ship 
measured  in  a  foreign  port  is  700  to  900  tons  less  than  measured  by 
our  system. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Loud,  Capt.  Dollar  stated  that  about  a  year  ago 
here,  and  it  was  the  first  time  it  ever  came  to  our  attention,  and  we 
have  been  wrestling  with  it  ever  since.  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  here 
che  other  day  and  made  this  statement;  he  stated  that  our  laws, 
with  reference  to  measurement,  were  practically  in  conformity  with 
the  English  law  in  every  respect,  except  in  some  respects  they  had 
the  advantage  in  reference  to  unloading.  He  also  stated  that  every 
vessel  that  left  our  ports  with  an  American  certificate  of  measure- 
ments of  tonnage  has  the  right  and  we  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
take  along  with  it  a  certificate  converting  our  measurements  into 
English  tonnage,  or  they  could  carry  the  shipping  tonnage  certifi- 
cate for  the  port  of  entrance  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  that 
if  they  paid  excess  dues  it  was  their  own  fault. 

Mr.  LioxjD.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  method  of  measurement  has 
been  changed? 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  said  they  granted  a  certificate,  as  I  understood, 
which  was  made  to  conform  to  their  measurements  there,  so  as  to 
have  no  discrimination  against  us,  and  that  they  gaye  the  measure- 
ment of  our  ship  in  English  terms  or  any  other  terms  for  foreign 
ports,  and  that  for  foreign  vessels  coming  into  our  own  ports,  they 

fot  no  more  favor  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  dues  than  our  ships, 
'hat  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Blaine  has  read  the  testimony,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  read 
his  testimony.  He  went  into  the  whole  subject  here  and  presented  it 
to  us,  and  when  he  got  through  he  could  not  find  any  conscious  dis- 
crimination against  American  shipping,  and  I  certainly  can  not 
conceive  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our  inspectors  to  load  our  ships 
down  with  unfair  burdens  or  dues.    It  would  be  absurd. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  do;  and  I  asked  the  question  why,  and  he  said 
it  was  simply  from  a  desire  to  increase  the  port  and  tonnage  dues. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  might  do  it  here,  but,  if  you  remember,  he  said 
every  ship  could  carry  for  a  British  port,  a  (jerman  port,  or  a  Nor- 
wegian port  a  certificate  converting  our  measurements  into  the  meas- 
urements of  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  could  always  do  it. 

Mr.  Loud.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  boat  going  through  the 
Suez  Canal  would  have  the  option  as  to  which  method  of  measure- 
ment it  would  go  imder? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said  about  that,  but  he  said 
there  was  absolutely  no  discrimination  in  our  measurements  at 
present  against  our  vessels. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  have  spoken  two  or  three  times  about  having 
a  board  of  commercial  minds.  I  would  like  to  have  vou  state  what 
kind  of  a  board  you  would  suggest,  concretely. 

The  Chairman.  I  w^as  going  to  say,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  172 
of  this  same  publication,  Navigation  Laws,  comparative  stuay  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
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ain,  Germany,  Norway,  France,  and  Japan,  you  will  find  in  Ap- 
pendix D,  "  Deductions  other  than  propelling  power  under  the  meas- 
urement rules  of  Great  Britain,  the  Suez  Canal  Co.,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States."  I  think  you  will  get  more  information  there 
than  you  can  get  from  this  witness. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  was  going  to  ask  as  to  the  character  of  board  he 
would  suggest,  because  I  thought  we  might  be  able  to  get  it  con- 
cretely stated.  But  if  this  proposed  measure  is  to  go  into  the  record, 
that  will  answer  all  of  my  questions,  I  think,  as  the  chairman  has 
suggested. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  his  suggestions  in 
that  bill  for  consideration. 

Mr.  IIadley.  And  if  the  captain  wishes  to  make  any  further  sug- 
gestions about  its  contents,  I  would  like  to  hear  it,  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  10,500. 

Mr.  RowB.  Have  you  any  more  difficulties  that  you  would  like  to 
present? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  might  say  the  crew  requirements  are  a  discrimi- 
nation against  American  ships.  Some  of  the  other  countries  set 
forth  in  the  publication  to  which  Judge  Alexander  refers,  much 
of  that  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  owner;  and  then  that  owner 
or  operator  is  our  competitor.  Recently  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
Washington  on  our  steamer  Umaiilla^  that  was  laid  up  and  not 
operated  because  they  could  not  operate  with  the  expensive  crew. 
She  will  carry  §,000  tons.  But  there  is  not  a  commercial  mind  in 
those  two  bureaus  now.  They  require  6  seamen,  3  mates,  a  master, 
a  chief  engineer,  3  assistants,  3  water  tenders,  3  oilers,  9  firemen,  and 
6  coal  passers.  The  vessel  has  a  speed  of  10^  knots  and  burns  34J 
tons  oi  coal  a  day.  She  was  inspected  in  one  part  of  the  country. 
The  Newton^  that  will  carry  7,000  tons,  of  the  same  speed,  was  re- 
lieved from  carrying  6  coal  passers,  3  water  tenders,  and  1  engineer, 
and  bums  42  tons  of  coal  a  day.  I  am  merely  giving  this  as  an 
illustration  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  different  ways  as 
being  a  hardship  on  us.  This  is  not  a  commercial  interpretation  of 
the  law  nor  a  uniform  manner  as  they  administer  it.  An  appeal  was 
finally  taken  to  the  Supervising  Inspector  General,  and  we  could  not 
operate  the  Umatilla  without  putting  her  under  the  flag  of  another 
country. 

Mr.  RowE.  If  you  had  her  under  the  Norwegian  flag  how  many 
men  would  she  require? 

Capt.  Blaine.  One  master,  possibly  two  mates — maybe  one — six 
seamen,  one  chief  engineer,  and  another  engineer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  speaking  now  under  the  requirements  of 
the  seamen's  bill? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  seamen's  bill  has  no  reference  to  this,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  without  regard  to  the  seamen's  bill  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Without  regard  to  the  seamen's  bill. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  simply  that  our  inspection  service  has  required 
more  men  than  other  countries? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  believe,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  make  no 
requirements  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  crew  ? 

Capt.  Blain£.  If  we  are  going  to  compete  with  the  other  man  we 
have  to  carry  the  same  crew  as  the  other  man. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Your  position  is,  then,  that  we  ought,  to  enable  us 
to  compete,  to  leave  the  shipowner  to  do  just  as  he  pleases  about  the 
number  of  his  crew,  in  order  that  he  may  make  them  as  few  as  any 
other  competitor? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Oh,  no ;  I  believe  in  stating  what  men,  but  I  would 
not  be  radical  with  the  shipowner  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  whenever  we  make  a  requirement  you  object  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  competition  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  would  make  my  requirements  commercial. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  want  to  clothe  somebody  with  a  discretion? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Somebody  with  a  commercial  mind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  thing  is  you  would  like  to  determine  the 
commercial  mind?  ^ 

Capt.  Blaine.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  onl^  thin^  is  you  would  like  to  have  a  commercial- 
minded  man  clothed  with  this  discretion? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  would  rather  see  a  commission  than  a  discretion 
in  one  person. 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  that  case  you  have  cited,  do  I  understand,  the 
requirement  for  a  smaller  ship  was  much  more  exacting  than  for  a 
larger  ship  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet,  under  our  inspection  service,  if  the  inspector 
makes  a  requirement  that  is  appealable  to  the  supervising  inspector 
of  the  district,  and  after  that  to  one  man — ^the  supervising  inspector 

feneral ;  so  you  have  under  existing  law  the  one  man  at  the  head  of  it 
s  not  that  true? 

Capt.  Blaine.  There  is  one  man.  I  say  there  should  not  be  the 
one  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  WelL  we  have  just  one  man  now. 

Mr.  Eodenberg.  He  objects  to  that. 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  say  that  has  been  appealed  clear  through  to  the 
supervising  inspector  general  and  sustained. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  captain  of  the  ship  should  stand 
watch  with  the  mates?    You  do  not  think  that^  do  you? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  master  of  an  ocean-going  ship  should  stand 
watch  and  watch  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  or  to  stand  watch  at  all  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  On  the  ocean-going  ship  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Blaine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  requirement  unreasonable, 
do  you? 

Capt.  Blaine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  mates  ought  to  stand  watch  and 
watch  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  Coastwise,  where  they  have  short  runs,  watch  and 
watch.  OflPshore,  I  will  say  runs  over  400  miles,  they  ought  to  have 
three  watches.  I  have  been  a  mate  and  a  sailor,  too,  and  1  appreciate 
what  it  means,  and  I  think  in  the  interest  of  safety  there  ^ould  be 
three  watches. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  there  ought  to  be  three  mates  on  the 
vessel. 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Then  let  us  take  the  engine  room. 
You  say  there  ought  to  be  a  chief  engineer  and  an  assistant  engineer. 
Ought  there  to  be  more  on  any  ship  T 

Capt.  Blaine.  Yes,  sir;  but  licensed  engineers  are  not  necessary. 
An  engineer  is  a  mechanic,  with  all  due  respect  to  Capt.  McAllister. 
And  you  can  take  a  thorough  mechanic  out  of  a  machine  shop,  as  they 
do  in  Great  Britain  and  Norway. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  think  there  should  be  in  the 
engine  room  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  On  a  freight  steamer,  say  one  of  3,000  tons,  the  two 
certificated  engineers  have  proven  sufficient  and  safe  in  Great  Britain 
for  many  years. 
The  Chairmaij.  They  ought  to  stand  on  watches,  ought  they  not? 
Capt.  Blaine.  There  ought  to  be  somebody  on  watch. 
The  Chairman.  Should  either  the  chief  engineer  or  assistant  engi- 
neer be  on  watch  all  the  time,  or  would  you  leave  it  with  the  me- 
chanic to  run  the  ship  ? 
Capt.  Blaine.  They  are  mechanics,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  diflference  between  the  engi- 
neer and  a  mechanic? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  one  has  a  certificate  that  strengthens  his  posi- 
tion ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Should  one  of  these  certiiicated  men  be  on  watch 
all  the  time? 

Capt.  Blaini^  If  a  man  is  a  thorough  mechanic  and  has  the 
ability,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  stand  watch. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  the  ability  and  skill,  why  should  he  not 
be  certificated  as  such  ? 

Caj)t.  Blaine.  They  do  issue  a  certificate  in  these  other  countries. 
Let  him  be  certificated  and  put  on  a  par  with  the  other  country,  but 
I  would  not  carry  more  than  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  him,  if  he  has  to  be 
there,  he  has  to  h%  paid,  does  he  not?  That  does  not  diminish  the 
cost? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  pay  is  different  when  the  man  has  a  certificate. 
The  Chairman.  There  should  be  three  men,  should  there  not,  in 
the  engine  room? 

Capt.  Blaine.  I  won't  say  three  licensed  men. 
The  Chairman.  Three  men? 
Capt.  Blaine.  Three  men. 
The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  be  skilled  men? 
Capt.«  Blaine.  On  voyages  over  400  miles. 

The  Chairman.  And  skilled  men;  is  not  that  true?     In  "other 
words,  the  man  on  the  watch  ought  to  be  a  skilled  man,  and  he  ought 
to  understand  his  duty  and  know  how  to  take  care  of  every  duty  in 
the  engine  room,  ought  he  not,  whether  he  has  a  certificate  or  not  ? 
Capt.  Blaine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  said  that  a  man  could  be  taken  from  a  machine 
shop  and  made  an  engineer  on  a  ship. 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  Great  Britain  they  do.  I  have  been  before  the 
mast  on  an  English  ship,  although  American  born,  and  they  have 
two  certificated  engineers — a  chief  and  a  second.  Then  they  take 
men  out  of  the  shop  and  call  them  the  third  and  the  fourth.  They 
have  served  there  four  years. 

32910—16 ^39 
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And  then  another  thing  where  we  have  a  hardship:  In  Great 
Britain  a  man  can  be  certificated  before  he  is  21,  but  not  so  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Cuimy.  You  take  this  proposition  of  the  engineers,  and  you 
take  a  man  out  of  a  machine  shop  and  put  him  in  the  engine  room, 
how  much  oil  or  coal  would  he  waste  if  he  did  not  understand  how 
to  handle  it?  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  economical  proposition 
for  the  owner? 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  man  direct  fropi  the  machine  shop? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes. 

Capt.  Blaine.  He  would  be  a  better  man  than  what  is  known  as 
the  shovel  engineer. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  begging  the  question  entirely.  The  shovel 
engineer — that  is  begging  the  question.  But  if  you  were  to  take  a 
man  out  of  a  machine  shop  and  put  him  down  m  the  engine  room 
could  he  run  that  ship  economically  and  safely  for  the  company? 

Capt.  Blaine.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  he  can,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  Where  has  it  been  demonstrated,  I  would  like  to  know  ? 

Capt.  Blaine.  In  the  foreign  vessels. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  like  lo  know  some  forei^  vessel.  It  takes  a 
man  from  10  to  15  years  to  work  up  to  chief  engineer  in  this  country 
They  go  in  there  and  work  up  from  a  small  pay  into  the  business. 
A  man  has  to  have  a  pretty  good  education  before  he  can  pass  the 
examination,  and  has  to  understand  algebra  and  mathematics. 

Capt.  Blaine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  he  does. 
•   Capt.  Blaine.  I  have  been  a  mate. 

Mr.  Curry.  Before  you  get  to  be  chief  engineer  you  have  got  to 
understand  how  to  figure  out  everything  in  the  boiler  and  every- 
thing in  the  engine  room  and,  and  the  engineer  has  to  know  how  to 
handle  coal  and  he  has  to  know  how  to  handle  oil  and  how  to  use  it. 
And  you  take  a  man  out  of  a  machine  shop  and  put  him  in  front 
of  an  engine  and  h'ow  much  coal  will  he  waste  and  how  much  oil 
will  he  waste,  and  do  you  think  it  would  be  as  safe  for  the  owner 
of  the  property  to  have  an  unskilled,  man  there  as  it  would  be  to 
have  a  man  of  skill?  I  should  think  an  owner  taking  a  man  out  of  a 
machine  shop  and  putting  him  in  an  engine  room  would  be  playing 
hookey  from  an  insane  asylum. 

Capt.  Blaine.  The  man  out  of  the.  machine  shop  is  more  than  a 
mechanic;  he  has  been  on  ships  time  and  time  again  in  the  course 
of  training.  That  is  what  you  would  have  to  do  if  you  put  us  on 
a  par  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  are  taking  a  man  from  the  machine  shop  that 
is  a  trained  engineer  on  the  ocean.    That  is  not  what  you  said. 

Capt.  Blaine.  He  is  a  trained  marine  mechanic. 

Mr.  EoDENBERO.  Capt.  Blaine  does  not  say  this  mechanic  shall  take 
full  charge ;  he  says  there  ought  to  be  two  certificated  engineers  on 
board  ship. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  he  was  unfortunate  in  not  saying  exactly  what 
he  meant. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  just  like  to  refer  Capt.  Blaine  to  pages  ITi' 
and  170  in  this  law  which  gives  our  measurements  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  two  differences — Great  Britain  in- 
cludes the  deck  load  space  and  we  do  not  in  the  certificate  of  tonnage. 
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and  Great  Britain  deducts  li20  feet  only  on  old  vessels  and  we 
deduct  72  cubic  feet  of  crew  space,  that  being  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  no  more  than  72  cubic  feet  of  space  is  allowed  for  crew  space 
in  our  law,  while  120  feet  is  allowed  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  discrimination  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  gives  us  a  little  more  tonnage  and  a  little  less 
crew  space,  and  their  law  gives  a  little  less  tonnage  and  a  little  more 
crew  space,  but  we  deduct  more  for  the  deck  load. 

(The  bill  offered  by  Capt.  Blaine  is  as  follows:) 

(Proposed  bill  for  rejnilntfng  and  administering  the  functions  now  performed  by  the 
steAmbont-inspection  BPrvlce  nnd  the  bureau  of  navigation,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
commerce  and  safety  of  life  at  sea.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  coimnission  is  hereby  createil 
and  establisheil,  to  be  known  as  the  Merchant  Marine  Service  Commission, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  five  counnissi<»ners,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  conmiission  shall  be  appointed  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  States,  at  least  one  from  the  Pacific  seaboard  States,  at  least  one  from 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  at  least  one  from  an  inland  port,  and 
at  least  one  from  the  States  bi)rderinf?  on  the  Gulf  of  IMexico.  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  api^ointed  from  the  same  i)olitical  party* 

Said  commissioners  shall  not  be  actively  engaged  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  during?  their  tenure  of  oflice. 

The  conmiissloners  first  ai)ix)inted  by  this  Act  shall  continue  In  office  for 
the  terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  ^eveu  yeai's,  respectively,  from  the  first 
Oay  of  June,  1916,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President.  Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  i?ix  years,  except  that  any  i)erson 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  com- 
missioner whom  he  shall  succeed. 

The  connnissioner  first  apiM)inted  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  thereafter 
his  successor,  shall  have  had  practical  experience  at  sea  within  the  last  ten 
years  for  a  pericnl  of  a  year  or  more  as  a  licensed  shipmaster  of  an  ocean- 
fjoinf?  steam  passenjier  and  freight  vessel.  The  commissioner  first  appointed 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  thereafter  his  successor,  shall  have  had  ex- 
I)erience  in  the  practical  operation  of  shipping,  and  shall  have  been  employed 
vrithiii  the  last  ten  years  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  In  the  capacity  of 
superintendent  or  manager  of  a  firm,  or  firms,  engaged  In  the  ocean  carrying 
trade,  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  ocean  vessels.  The  commissioner  first 
appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  thereafter  his  successor,  shall  be 
an  experiencetl  marine  engineer  and  shall  have  had  within  the  last  ten  years 
nt  least  one  year's  experience  as  chief  engineer  of  an  ocean-golg  passenger  and 
freight  vessel.  The  commissioner  first  appointed  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
and  thereafter  his  successor,  shall  be  a  naval  architect,  who  shall  also  be 
experienced  in  marine  engineering  and  shall  have  been  so  employed  within  the 
last  ten  years  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  in  a  recognized  shipbuilding 
plant.  The  commissioner  first  appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and 
thereafter  his  successor,  shall  be  learned  in  the  maritime  law  and  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  commission. 

Any  commissioner  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefllclency,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  oflice. 

No  vacancy  In  the  commission  shall  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  com- 
missioners to  exercise  the  right  of  all  of  the  powers  of  the  commission. 

During  a  vacancy  of  chairman  the  remaining  commissioners  may  select  one 
of  tlielr  number  to  act  as  chairman  pro  tempore  until  a  new  commissioner  to 
act  as  chairman  shall  be  appointed  and  qualifled.  Three  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  majority  vote  of  all  the  commis- 
sioners then  qualified  to  act  shall  control. 

The  commission  shall  have  a  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

Either  of  the  members  of  the  commission  may  administer  oaths  and  afllrma* 
tlons  and  sign  subpoenas. 

For  the  purposes  of  tills  act  the  commission  shall  have  power  to  require,  by 
.subpoena,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  all 
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books,  pai>ors,  and  documents,  relating  to  any  matter  under  iuvt»stlgutlon,  at  auy 
desl^nmted  pla^^e  of  hearing,  and  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  produe- 
Mon  of  books,  pai)ers,  and  documents,  and  auy  failure  to  obey  the  onler  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

That  said  commission  shall  formulate  and  jirescrlbe  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  construction,  gross  and  net  tonnage  measurement,  shipping  of 
crews,  equipment,  inspection,  licensing,  enrollment  and  registry,  operation  and 
navigation  of  ves.sels  of  the  Unlte<l  States  of  whatever  class,  kind,  size,  or 
yiotive  power. 

The  commission  shall  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service 'ind  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  In  said 
services,  and  review  all  questions  passed  on  by  the  local  or  supervising  in- 
spectors, when  an  appeal  Is  taken  to  the  commission  by  the  parties  in  interest; 
Ihe  commission  shall  also  formulate  rules  for  fixing  the  free|)oard  of  all  vessel 
4»f  the  United  States,  under  load  conditions,  for  summer  and  winter  service, 
with  modifications  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  trades,  and  for  freight 
und  passenger  service,  and  In  connection  with  freeboard  the  question  of  adequate 
transverse  and  other  subdivision;  the  stability  curves  of  all  ships  carrying 
passengers  shall  also  be  examined  by  the  commission;  said  commission  shall 
administer  the  laws  governing  the  licensing  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  all 
oflicers  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  shall  administer  the  laws  governing 
the  rights  and  duties  and  qualifications  of  seamen,  and  shall  formulate  and 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  shipping  and  water-borne  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  which  rules  and  regulations  shall  become  effective 
whenever  promulgated  by  the  President  by  proclamation  thereof;  such  rules 
and  regulations  may  be  repealed,  changed,  modified,  or  amended  by  the  com- 
mission or  by  promulgating  act  of  the  President,  and  all  acts  of  law  inconsistent 
with  or  incompatible  with  the  authority  hereby  given  said  commission  are 
repealed  by  this  act. 

The  commission  shall  make  careful  comparison  between  the  navigation  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  other  maritime  countries  to  ascertain  if,  as  regnnls 
statutory  regulations,  American  shipping  carries  any  burdens  that  the  shipping 
of  other  nations  are  free  from,  and  also  to  determine  the  difference  In  the  cost 
of  construction  of  vessels  in  tlie  United  States  and  the  cost  of  construction  of 
vessels  in  other  maritime  countries,  and  if  it  Is  found  that  American  shipping 
does  carry  burdens  that  other  nations  are  free  from  the  commission  Is  hereby 
given  the  power,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  act  that  the  commission  shall  tak<* 
Ihe  necessary  steps,  to  remove  such  burdens  from  American  shipping. 

That  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  $10,000  per  annum  for  each 
eonmilssloner,  payable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

That  the  commission  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  secretary,  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum,  and  to 
engage  such  other  employees  and  assistants  as  It  may  deem  advisable,  whose 
iMtns  of  employment  of  service  shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission  and 
whose  salaries  or  wages  or  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  commission  may  hire  suitable  offices  for 
Its  use  and  shall  have  authority  to  procure  all  necessary  office  supplies. 

Witnesses  summoned  before  the  commission  shall  be  paid  the  same  fee  aixl 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  Including  all  necessary  expenses  for 
transportation  incurred  by  the  commissioners  or  by  their  employees  under  their 
orders.  In  making  any  Investigation  or  upon  official  business  In  any  other  places 
Uian  the  city  of  Washington,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation 
i>f  Itemlze<l  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year  the  commission  shall 
make  a  report  to  Ck)ngress,  which  report  shall  also  contain  Its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

That  the  commission  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  do  all  acts  and 
to  Incur  all  obligations  necessary  to  the  carrying  Into  effect  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  this  act,  and  all  laws  to  the  contrary  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the 
bureaus  now  known  as  the  Steaml)oat-Insi)ectlon  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  are  al)olishe<l  as  such  with  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
mailed,  who  shall  perform  the  functions  of  said  bureaus  and  who  shall  take 
over  all  funds  appropriated  for  said  bureaus  and,  through  consolidation  of  the 
functions  of  those  bureaus,  administer  the  same. 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess* 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BEBNABD  N.  BAKEB,  905  CALVEBT 

BTTILDINO,  BALTIHOBE,  MD. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  believe  you  gentlemen  have  before  you  one  of  the 
most  important,  not  only  national,  but  international^  questions  to 
consider  that  has  ever  come  before  Congress,  and  that  you  will  give 
it  that  wise,  prudent,  careful  thought  and  consideration  in  reaching 
3"our  conclusions  which  I  know  you  are  able  to  do,  entirely  inde* 
pendent  of  what  may  be  for  the  personal,  political,  or  individual 
mterest  of  anyone,  but  only  for  the  best  interest  of  our  whole 
country.  You  can  bring  to  pass  what  is  more  important,  in  my 
opinion,  than  any  question  to-day  under  consideration,  and  that  is 
the  possibility  of  a  federation  of  the  nations  of  the  world  (particu* 
larly  on  account  of  the  disastrous  war  now  raging  in  Europe)  a 
means  of  insuring  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  through  the  plac- 
ing of  our  own  country  in  the  position  it  always  should  occupy  in 
the  control  of  its  own  water-borne  foreign  commerce,  under  its  own 
flag,  and  this  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  development  of 
a  powerful  and  efficient  naval  force  and  equipment,  all  of  which  is 
closely  and  intimately  interrelated  with  the  merchant  marine.  In 
this  the  board  you  propose  to  form  could  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  relations  with  foreign  countries  in  the  control  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world  a  power  that  could  isolate  any  jproposing  belligerent 
nations  and  force  them  to  go  to  a  coui-t  of  arbitral  justice;  and  fur- 
ther than  this,  you  could  make  effective  the  decrees  of  such  a  court, 
because  it  is  the  onl}'  way  that  power  could  be  given  to  such  a  court 
of  enforcing  its  decrees. 

For  more  than  30  years — and  my  recollection  is  that  I  came  be* 
fore  a  committee  of  Congress  first  some  35  years  ago — I  was  actively 
interested  in  the  steamship  business  and  always  owned  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  company  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  presi- 
dent, so  was  absolutely  free  to  carry  out  my  own  policies. 

Being  an  American,  and,  I  hope,  a  loyal  one,  I  always  tried  to  be 
loyal  to  my  company;  to  put  our  ship  under  the  American  flag  was 
impossible.  We  could  not  operate  them  as  economically.  We  could 
not  find  the  men  to  man  them;  it  was  impossible.  I  think  the  first 
ship  we  built  was  in  1880,  the  steamship  Maryland,  For  years  we 
paid  large  dividends.  We  were  able  during  the  long  continuance  of 
that  cbmpany  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  development  of  our 
commerce. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  company? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  ship  built? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  ship  was  built  by  William  Gray  &  Co.,  of  West 
Hartlepool,  England. 

Mr.  KowE.  Under  what  flag  were  you  running? 

Mr.  Baker.  Under  the  British  flag.  Many  times  I  was  before  the 
different  committees  here  and  the  committees  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  questions  came  up.     One  of  the  important  questions 
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that  came  up  away  back  in  the  eighties  was  the  right  of  an  American 
to  own  a  ship  under  the  British  flag.  Their  custom,  until  a  recent 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  an  American  under  any  circumstances 
from  ow^ning  a  share  of  stock  in  the  Cunard  Co.,  had  been  to  allow 
a  vessel  freedom  of  ownership.  If  I  remember  rightly,  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Hull,  encouraged  by  Lord  Fur- 
ness,  to  prohibit  the  ownership  of  ships  under  the  British  flag  by  any 
other  nationality  than  English,  but  fortunately  we  were  able  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  this  measure.  The  only  condition,  then,  of  the 
ownership  of  a  vessel  under  the  British  flag  it  was  necessary  to  have 
what  is  known  as  a  ship's  husband,  a  resident  of  England  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws.  He  is  compelled  to  register  a  record 
of  his  ownership  at  what  is  known  as  Somerset  House,  somewhat 
similar  to  our  customhouse. '  The  English  Government,  recogniz- 
ing the  advantajje  of  the  class  of  ships  we^were  building,  of  serrice 
to  them,  were  willing  to  grant  us  what  is  known  as  an  admiralty  sub- 
vention, provided  we  would  give  certain  strengthening  to  the  ships 
in  construction  so  as  to  enaole  them  to  carry  guns,  if  necessary, 
and  also  maintaining  certain  between-deck  spaces  to  enable  them  to 
use  them  as  transports  in  the  carrying  of  troops,  and  especially 
cavalry,  with  certain  between-deck  spaces  that  could  be  used  for  the 
carriage  of  horses. 

In  addition  to  this  the  best  assistance  given  was  in  their  system  of  a 
training  of  a  naval  reserve  and  the  giving  to  officers  and  men  on  our 
diips  a  right  to  join  the  naval  reserve  of  England,  with  certain  fixed 
allowances  per  month.  Embodied  in  this  bill  is  a  somewhat  similar 
provision  to  that  of  England,  which  is  most  valuable  and  will  resuk 
m  training  many  of  the  young  men  now  seeking  employment  in  our 
overcrowded  cities  as  a  naval  reserve,  giving  them  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities for  development  in  all  the  science  of  navigation,  electricity, 
and  efficient  engineers,  and  everything  connected  with  the  present 
operation  of  a  modern  steamship,  besides  giving  them  a  broad  view 
of  life  by  the  opportunities  of  seeing  the  world ;  and  also  give  to  our 
country  a  navy  reserve' in  time  of  need,  a  large  body  of  trained  men 
in  constant  employment  that  will  be  loyal  Americans  in  case  of  need 
for  our  Navy.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  present  bill. 

Now  this  country  to-day  practically  has  no  merchant  marine — 
little  or  none.  We  won't  go  into  that.  I  could  tell  you  gentlemen 
all  about  it,  but  it  would  tire  you;  it  has  been  my  study  for  40  years. 
We  have  no  merchant  marine.  If  we  make  a  be^nning  of  some 
kind,  which  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  each  session  of  Congre^^. 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  develop  into  the  most  important  interest 
of  our  country,  not  only  in  the  development  of  commerce,  in  which 
there  have  come  to  us  the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  but  also  providing  an  auxiliary  for  our  Navy.  Gentlemen, 
other  countries  are  waiting  for  us.  I  could  bring  you  up  case  after 
case,  and  one  particularly  m  regard  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to-day. 
The  English  people,  prior  to  this  war  were  preparing  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  actually  had  gotten  a  refusal  on  500,000  acres  of 
coal  land  in  the  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields,  and  it  was 
all  tied  up  with  options  of  the  property,  and  they  had  planned  to 
build  the  ships  and  had  made  their  arrangements  with  the  Argentine 
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Government  to  furnish  their  coal  supply,  because  the  United  States 
to-day  in  their  coal  development  can  furnish  coal  to  Argentina  at 
less  than  England  will  ever  be  able  to  do  again,  brought  about  purely 
by  natural  conditions,  in  the  difference  in  the  depths  of  their  pits 
and  cost  of  mining.  AH  the  ships  were  designed,  and  even  the  plans 
of  all  the  ships  and  the  cost  of  operations  worked  out  bv  one  of  the 
largest  firms  in  England,  Sir  Whitworth  Armstrong  Co.,  and  the 
Cambria  Coal  Combine,  which  controls  nearlj  all  the  coal  sent  to 
Argentina.  Now,  I  can  go  into  all  the  details,  but  it  would  take 
too  much  time. 

Conditions  exist  to-day  that  w^e  could  deliver,  and  make  a  very 
handsome  profit,  to  the  Argentine  Republic  their  entire  coal  supply 
and  save  to  the  industries  of  that  country  over  $5,000,000  a  year,  and 
we  are  perfectly  powerless  to  do  it.  From  a  talk  with  Ambassador 
Xaon,  I  am  sure  they  w^ould  cooperate  with  us.  And  only  to-day, 
coming  down  on  the  train  from  Baltimore,  I  read  in  the  Jfew  York 
Times  an  article  from  London,  by  special  cable,  entitled,  "  Fears  coal 
competition."    Shall  I  read  it  to  you,  it  is  short? 

The  Chairman.  Read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  just  the  exact  condition  which  I  remember  existed 
many  years  ago.  At  a  very  interesting  dinner  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Knowles,  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Lord  Landsdowne 
was  present.  He  said,  "Mr.  Baker,  your  country  has  the  greatest 
future  before  it  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  in  the  question  of  coal 
alone,  to  supply  the  sources  of  power."  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
control  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  total  oil  and  water  power.  Of 
course,  all  of  our  electrical  development  of  power  to-day  is  more  or 
less  local,  but  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  many  tons  of  coal  does  Argentina  use? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  about  5,000,000  tons  a 
vear,  almost  entirely  from  England.  I  will  just  read  this  article — 
but,  first.  Lord  Lansdowne  stated  further,  at  that  dinner — I  remem- 
ber it  very  well — ^"  that  every  day  they  must  remember  coal  was  cost- 
ing them  a  little  bit  more  and  every  day  in  the  United  States  coal  is 
costing  to  produce  a  little  bit  less;  that  they  were  going  deeper  and 
deeper  with  their  pits,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  new 
economic  conditions  which  will  place  your  country  in  advance  of 
every  nation  in  the  world." 

FEARS    COAL    COMPETITION — COSTS    LESS    TO    MINE     HERE    THAN     IN     BBITAIN,    IX)RD 

RUONDDA   SAYS. 

[Special  cable  to  The  New  York  Times.] 

Ix)NDON,  Tuesday,  February  29. 

lA)rd  Rhonddii,  who  Is  better  known  in  the  United  States  as  D.  H.  Thomas, 
the  Welsh  coal  king,  made  some  notable  references  to  the  subject  of  American 
coal  comiietltlon  in  the  course  of  a  speech  In  Ix)ndon  this  afternoon.  He  said 
that  when  the  Allies  had  secured  victory,  as  most  assuredly  they  would.  It  would 
be  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  Germany,  which  would  be 
likely  to  prove  most  keen. 

Indeed,  they  had  much  more  to  learn  from  Americans  than  from  Germany, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  coal  was  the  chief  source  of  manufacturing  power  in 
the  fynited  States,  just  as  It  was  here,  he  viewed  with  some  anxiety  the  greatly 
Improved  position  occupied  by  America  to-day  in  this  respect  relatively  to  our 
own. 
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A  genera tiou  ago  the  cost  of  coal  production  iu  the  United  States  was  higher 
than  here,  but  to-day  the  i)ositlon  was  completely  reversed.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  run-of-the-nilne  Pocahont«s  coal,  as  used  by  the  Aniericiin  Navy, 
a  coal  very  similar  In  chemical  analysis  to  our  Welsh  Admiralty  coal,  and  put- 
ting it  into  ihe  car  at  the  mine,  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  to-day  of 
producing  a  ton  of  unscreened  Welsh  coal  of  Admiralty  quality. 

The  English  Admiralty  have  a  very  high  standard  for  their  coal, 
you  know,  and  it  is  carefully  analyzed. 

The  output  per  man  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  America  was  consider- 
ably more  than  three  times  the  output  per  man  in  Wales. 

And  the  American  miner  will  mine  twice  v.s  much  coal,  and  tliey 
always  put  them  on  a  ton  basis,  as  your  man  in  Wales,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  mining  thei*e  and  the  depth  of  the  pits.  They 
always  call  them  " pits";  they  never  call  them  mines. 

This  was  due  mainly  to  easier  mining  conditions,  but  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  men  worlced  with  more  energy  In  most  industries  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  than  they  did  in  this  country. 

The  reason  why — and  it  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  many  examples 
I  could  bring  up — I  brought  up  this  question  is  to  go  into  the  con- 
sideration of  this  p&rticular  bill  No.  10500,  and  1  regard  the  most 
important  suggestion  or  recommendation  in  that  bill  the  appointment 
of  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  shipping  board. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  appointment  of  a  shipping  board.  You  speak  of 
commissioners  there,  I  think,  Judge.  With  regard  to  this,  this  is 
the  real  keynote  of  the  whole  question.  All  depends  upon  this.  And, 
after  all,  gentlemen,  you  always  must  trust  somebody;  we  have  to 
put  large  interests  in  the  hands  of  able,  broad-minded  men.  Every- 
thing, even  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  could  not  be  carried 
on  to-day  if  there  was  not  that  confidence  put  in  you  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  You  are  making  a  study  ot  it,  and  you  are 
sending  and  getting  wherever  you  can  the  men  who  are  best  informed 
and  the  least  likely  to  be  biased,  as  well  as  those  who  have  direct 
personal  interests,  and  are  asking  them  to  help  you.  There  are  lots 
of  men  in  the  United  States  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  But  it  is  difficult,  very  difficult,  to  get 
men  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  over-sea  transportation  who 
are  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  some  particular  line. 
When  I  say  that  I  mean  we  only  have  in  the  North  Atlantic  here, 
engaged  in  competitive  over-seas  traffic,  four  ships  that  I  know  of — 
the  American  Line  ships.  They  are  old  and  obsolete.  Our  company 
would  never  own  a  ship  after  it  was  20  years  old.  In  one  day  I  sold 
7  vessels  to  what  is  known  as  the  Italian  boneyard,  simply  to  be 
broken  up  and  used  as  iron  in  Italjr,  because  Italy  produces  no  iron, 
just  on  account  of  their  age.  The  improvement  m  construction  and 
economical  methods  adapted  to  navigation  and  the  economical  work- 
ing of  a  ship  change  so  rapidly  that  after  20  years  a  ship  is  obsolete 
as  a  money  earner. 

Now,  those  four  American  ships  are  represented  by  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  United  States — Mr,  P.  A.  S.  Frank- 
lin, who  came  to  my  office  when  a  boy,  I  think,  of  17 — ^and  was  with  me 
for  many  years,  and  to-day  he  has  made  a  wonderful  success  under  most 
trying  circumstances  in  the  management  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine.    More  than  80  per  cent  of  their  tonnage  is  under  the  British 
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flag,  and  it  has  a  British  president.  Our  own  American  company  to- 
day, due  to  the  conditions  before  the  war,  unfortunately  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  but  it  is  still  a  very  valuable  property,  and  since  the  war 
has  developed  tremendous  earnings.  Now,  he  is  an  American^  a 
loyal  American,  and  one  of  the  finest  men  I  know  of j  and  could  give 
vou  better  advice  than  anvbody  else  I  know  of,  but  his  interests  must 
be  with  England.  And  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  of  that 
kind  who  have  the  practical  knowledge  in  the  United  States  who  are 
not  connected  with  these  foreign  interests.  And  while  they  will  give 
you  an  answer  to  all  the  questions  you  ask,  and  the  best  advice  of 
which  they  are  capable,  it  is  human  nature  to  look  out  for  one's  self. 
And  you  can  not  olame  any  man  for  doing  that ;  it  is  simply  human 
nature. 

What  I  fear  more  in  the  bill,  while  I  am  on  that  question  of  the 
commissioners  or  the  board,  is  how  you  are  going  to  get  men  of  that 
breadth  of  view  and  experience  to  handle  a  question  of  this  kind. 
You  found  them,  gentlemen,  in  your  wonderful  work  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  can  remember  very  well,  I  was  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Trust  Co.  at  that  time,  when  we  had  a  meeting  of  the 
bankers'  association  (I  think  it  was  in  Boston),  where  every  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  present  Federal  reserve  act  was,  I  think, 
almost  unanimously  condemned.  In  another  convention,  held  some- 
time after  the  passage  of  that  bill  in  St.  Louis,  nearly  every  pro- 
vision in  that  act  was  approved.  Now,  if  you  can  only  get  the  men, 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  you  are  going  to  have.  You  have 
provided  here  for  the  President  to  select.  They  are  subject  to  con- 
firmation hj  the  Senate,  which  surrounds  it  with  every  possible  safe- 
guard, I  think,  which  could  suggest  itself.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other.  But  there  is  going  to  be  the  very  greatest  difficulty.  I  believe 
there  are  patriotic,  loyal  Americans,  like  Mr.  Paul  Warburg,  who 
gave  up  a  most  important  interest  to  go  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  many  or  the  others.  You  want  men,  each  one  of  them 
to  go  on  a  commission  of  this  kind,  not  for  any  particular  individual 
interest,  but  to  develop  the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  in  the  building  of  what  we  certainly 
ought  to  have,  a  merchant  marine. 

The  next  question — I  am  only  going  to  touch  on  it — has  been  the 
question  of  Government  operation.  Gentlemen,  just  make  up  your 
minds  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  Government  operation  if 
those  three  commissioners  manage  it  right.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  if  you  would  leave  that  out  of  the 
bill.  But  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  one  case  which  has 
come  to  me  where  it  might  be  very  desirable  and  the  Government 
might  do  more  to  start  a  steamship  service  than  could  possibly  any 
private  individual  interest.  When  this  very  question  of  the  Argen- 
tina coal  supply  was  brought  up  there  was  in  England  a  combination 
known  as  the  Cambria  Coal  Combine — and  I  have  somewhere  among 
my  papers  the  names  of  the  men  constituting  the  combine.  For 
vears  tney  have  controlled  all  the  coal  business  of  the  Argentine. 
*rhey  were  the  men  who  came  over  here  and  found  this  condition 
existing,  where  it  was  not  a  theory  but  a  fact  that  you  can  load  coal 
at  the  Virginia  Capes  or  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  deliver  it  down  in 
Argentina  and  bring  your  ships  back  in  ballast  at  much  less 
than  the  cost  from  England.    Our  difficulty  in  the  Argentine   has 
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been  a  return  cargo;  England  has  had  a  return  cargo.  The  Argen- 
tine is  supplying  the  same  class  of  merchandise  to  England  which 
we  are  sending  from  the  United  States.  Consequently  we  operate 
with  a  steamship  coinpany  only  a  one-legged  trade.  They  figured 
it  very  carefully  that  they  could  bring  those  ships  back  in  ballast. 
But  the  most  important  part  of  it,  it  was  provided  that  those  ships 
were  to  be  built  and  facilities  provided  at  each  end  for  the  rapid 
discharging  and  loading,  oj;  loading  and  unloading.  We  have  all 
the  facilities  for  loading  at  the  rate  of  5,000  tons  a  day,  and  even 
more,  and  they  were  to  provide  the  facilities  for  unloading  in  the 
Argentines  where  the  entire.success  of  the  matter  at  that  time  would 
depend  upon  the  Argentine  Government  giving  them  the  control 
of  dock  facilities  and  to  provide  new  additional  facilities.  And  it 
went  so  far  that  in  the  Argentine  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced 
providing  for  an  appropriation,  as  I  remember  it,  of  a  large  bond 
issue  to  provide  those  facilities.  These  ships  were  to  be  15,000  tons 
each ;  they  were  to  unload  5,000  tons  a  day.  That  means  they  must 
keep  on  the  docks  in  Argentine  at  least  150,000  tons  of  coal. 

Mr.  Loud.  They  can  unload  that  on  the  Lakes  in  less  than  one  day? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  know  they  can,  and  that  is  all  fine ;  but  on  the  Lakes 
they  put  it  right  in  the  cars.  But  in  addition  to  that  you  have  to 
have  facilities  to  store  this  coal  and  to  make  distribution  of  it  all 
over  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  IjOud.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  ore. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  but  the  coal  does  not  move  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  they  unloaded  one  cargo  of 
9,000  tons  in  four  hours. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  I  have  been  very  moderate  in  my  suggestion  of 
5,000  tons  a  day.  That  meant  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
of  money  and  providing  facilities.  And  I  had  one  very  interesting 
talk  with  the  ambassador,  and  he  said  they  were  very  anxious  to  do 
it  because  it  would  save  the  industries  there  all  over  the  Republic, 
and  it  would  pay  them  to  do  it,  only  the  United  States  could  make 
such  an  arrangement  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  tonnage  is  very  large  for  Argentina.  I  think 
their  tonnage  is  about  2,500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Baker.    5,000,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Their  entire  purchases  during  1914  from  all  over 
ttio  world  were  only  3,421,526  tons.  I  have  the  figures  here,  and  in 
1915,  it  was  2,071,162  tons  for  nine  months. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  all — railways  and  all? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes.  Therefore  they  would  be  unable  to  save 
$5,000,000,  because  the  entire  purchases  in  1913  were  only  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  My  recollection  is  the  ambassador  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  have  not  confirmed  those  figures,  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  correction.    However,  suppose  they  only  use  3,000,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  a  very  big  tonnage  anyway,  and  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  sell  it  to  them.  , 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr,  KowE.  All  of  South  America  has  to  have  coal,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Baker.  Nearly  all.  As  T  understand,  the  only  poal  in  South 
America  is  some  in  the  extreme  northwestern  section  of  the  Ar- 
gentine, and  some  in  Peru,  which  is  inaccessible  by  rail  now,  and 
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some  in  Columbia.  An  effort  was  made  there  at  one  time  to  develop 
them,  and  I  have  some  papers  about  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  not  very  good. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  it  is  very  poor  quality.  But  this  3,000,000  tons 
is  ten  times  as  much  coal  as  we  can  move  to-day.  The  ships  designed 
for  this  were  of  a  class  particularly  desirable  as  naval  auxiliaries, 
and  arrangements  could  be  made  for  coaling  our  ships  at  sea, 
which  I  have  taken  up  with  the  Navy,  and  they  say  it  is  most  de- 
sirable. And  I  believe  to-day  the  Argentine  Government  would 
make  this  expenditure  provided  they  had  the  assurance  of  getting  for 
all  time  a  regiilar  permanent  supply;  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  do  it.  They  depend  now  on  England,  and  most  of  their 
interests  there  are- financed  by  England.  And  one  of  the  companies 
looked  into,  either  the  Northwestern  Railway  or  the  Western,  was 
controlled  by  Scotch  engineers. 

There,  I  feelieve,  would  be  an  opportunity  for  our  Government, 
possibly,  to  bring  about  such  arrangements  that  would  be  totally 
impracticable  for  any  private  capital,  and  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment would  make  arrangements  for  the  proper  facilities,  because  it 
would  be  to  their  interest  and  would  certainly  be  to  our  interests. 
Undoubtedly,  England  and  the  English  people  realize  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  control  the  future  business.  I  understood,  in  the 
arrangement  in  financing  these  railways,  they  gave  the  preference 
for  coal  to  English  interests,  at  the  same  price ;  but  we  could  deliver 
there,  even  bringing  the  ships  back  in  ballast,  with  a  one-legged 
trade,  cheaper  than  they  could  to-day. 

Now,  as  to  our  navigation  laws,  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so 
much  has  been  written 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Are  you  getting  off  of  that  subject  now  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Mr.  Cttrrt.  You  were  talking  about  taking  coal  from  the  United 
States  and  coming  back  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  Why  should  that  be  necessary?  Why  not  take  coal  to 
Argentine  and  load  at  Argentine  for  Europe,  and  then  take  a  load 
from  Europe  back  to  the  XJnited  States? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  could  be  done,  undoubtedly,  but  I  am  taking  it 
under  the  worst  conditions  possible — of  no  cargo  existing  at  those 
ports  which  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  would  be  a  grain  cargo  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  very  question  I  wanted  to  ask — whether 
they  could  not  make  a  triangle,  going  from  here  to  the  Argentine 
with  coal,  and  from  the  Argentine  to  Europe  with  some  other  com- 
modity, and  back  from  Europe  to  the  TTnited  States  with  imports 
from  iEurope,  making  that  triangle? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  could. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Tnese  boats  could  not  be  fitted  as  refrigerator  boats, 
so  as  to  bring  meats  here,  could  they? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  could.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meat  carried 
from  Australia  to  England  in  boats  of  the  same  speed. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Could  the  coal  boats  be  fixed  so  as  to  carry  meat? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  We  have  had  coal  boats  fitted;  but  you  could 
not  cnvvy  a  full  cargo;  you  could  not  have  anything  more  than  a 
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comparatively  small  refrigerator  space.  But  when  you  take  out  of 
a  ship  of  15,000  tons  and  put  500  or  even  1,000  tons  of  refrigerated 
space  in  it,  it  would  not  reduce  very  much  .your  cargo-carrying 
capacity. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  could  not  use  that  refrigerated  part  for  coal; 
you  would  have  to  keep  that  separate? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  you  could  not  use  the  refrigerated  part  for  coal. 
And,  generally,  for  refrigerated  beef  it  pays,  on  account  of  the  hig^ 
value  of  the  product,  to  carry  it  in  a  faster  ship  than  in  a  12-knot 
ship. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  misfortune  of  that  triangular  trip  Mr.  Hardy 
was  speaking  of  is  this:  That  we  carry  coal  to  the  Argentine  and 
carry  grain  from  the  Argentine  to  Europe.  That  would  be  all  right, 
so  far.  But  coming  from  Europe  to  this  country  we  would  have  to 
carry  manufactured  products.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  away  from.  We  are  trying  to  send  manufactured 
products  out  and  not  to  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Unless  we  are  going  to  import  something  into  this 
country  we  will  have  a  one-legged  trade  always. 

Mr.  Baker.  A  one-legged  trade  can  never  be  made  profitable.  Mr. 
Edmonds.  You  have  got  to  give  other  countries  a  fair  exchange  if 
you  expect  them  to  continue  to  buy  from  you.  If  you  do  not  you 
will  soon  exhaust  their  resources. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  practically  a  one-legged  trade  with  Brazil 
to-day. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Because  the  English  boats  carry  them  the  manu- 
factured goods  and  bring  coffee  and  rubber  up  here  and  then  take 
cargo  from  here  over  to  England,  sx)  that  it  is  a  one-legged  trade  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  but  a  profitable  trade  to  the  steamships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Yes,  a  profitable  trade  for  the  steamships. 

Mr.  CuRRV.  Are  these  boats  you  have  in  mind  one-deck  boats, 
single-deck  boats? 

Mr.  Baker.  Single-deck  boats. 
^  Mr.  Curry.  Would  a  boat  of  that  kind  be  useful  in  trade  from 
England  to  the  United  States  to  bring  manufactured  goods? 

Air.  Baker.  Not  very  much.  You  could  carry  so  much  in  those 
ships,  such  large  amounts  of  cargo,  that  you  would  never  get  them 
full. 

Mr.  Hadlev.  What  would  be  the  gross  tonnage? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  gross  tonnage  would  l)e  about  12,000  tons,  carry- 
ing about  15,000. 

Mr.  Loud.  Why  do  you  depart  from  the  ordinary  accepted  tvpe 
of  the  auxiliary  collier  of  the  Navy,  carrying  12,500  tons  and  a  U- 
knot  speed  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  at  a  less  speed  and  greater  carrying  capacity. 

Mr.  Loud.  Why  do  you  depart  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Why  do  I  depart?  Because  it  was  all  worked  out  on 
those  conditions  at  that  time  for  English  interests. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  desire  auxiliaries  to  coal  the  steamships? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  you  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  would  be 
done  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RowE.  Can  they  be  operated  quite  as  economically? 
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Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr,  EowE.  The  higher  the  speed  the  greater  the  cost  ? 
Mr.  Baker.  Very  much  greater,  and  the  ratio  is  very  gr^t. 
Mr.  Loud.  The  important  question  to  my  mind  in  loading  and  un- 
loading with  the  same  type  of  boat  is  that  you  can  provide  the 
facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  with  the  same  type  of  boat  very 
much  better  than  different  types  coming  to  the  dock. 

Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly.  And  there  you  are  coming  to  the  ques- 
tion that  it  would  only  pay  the  United  States  to  do  a  thing  of  that 
kind.  The  commercial  line,  going  into  it  simply  as  a  question  of 
profit,  would  want  the  most  economical  boat  practicable  in  per-ton 
carrying  capacity  that  it  could  get  in  propulsion,  and  it  would 
not  go  above  12  knots  to-day.  Although  possibly  there  might  be  a 
great  saving  in  oil  engines  in  ships.  The  internal  combustion  engine 
is  yet  more  or  less  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Baker,  notwithstanding  my  friend  Edmond's  sug- 
gestion that  we  do  not  want  to  import  anything  from  Europe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  want  to  know  if  those  ships  would  be  capable  of 
carrying  such  things  as  we  do  import  now  in  foreign  bbttoms  from 
Europe! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  The  lower  class  of  commodities;  we  would  get 
a  good  deal  of  them.  Merchandise  of  high  value,  probably,  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get,  except  at  a  reduced  rale,  as  against  the  regular 
lines.    However,  Judge  Hardy,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Will  you  say  what  lower  class  commodities  come 
from  Europe. 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  at  present  they  are  being 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  mean  in  ordinary  times. 

Mr.  Baker.  Take  cement  and  glassware.  We  are  producing  most 
of  our  cement  now.  A  very  large  article  of  export  was  china  and 
glassware  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Pottery? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  pottery. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  have  very  little  bulk  freight  now? 

Mr.  Baker.  Comparativelj^  little. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  mean  in  normal  times. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  T\Tiat  are  going  to  be  the  conditions,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, after  this  war  is  over — ^I  think  it  is  a  very  unwise  man  who 
would  predict.  I  would  not  like  to  predict  what  will  happen  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Curry.  High  class  goods  could  not  be  imported  in  that  class 
of  ship  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  A  little. 

Mr.  Curry.  But  not  very  well  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  You  could  provide  a  ship  of  that  kind  with  a 
certain  number  of  bulkheads  and  strengthen  in  between  the  decks, 
but  it  would  make  a  little  more  cost  for  operating.  But  that  is 
practical  only  on  small  colliers  or  full  cargo  grain  boats  coming  the 
other  way.  I  do  not  think  ^vou  could  count  very  much  on  what  yon 
would  get  from  England. 

Mr.  Curry.  Could  a  single  deck  ship  be  used  as  a  transport? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  at  all ;  only  as  a  supply  ship. 

Mr.  Curry.  Only  as  a  supply  ship  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  You  want  a  different  class  of  ship  for  a  trans- 
port. 

Mr.  CuHRT.  They  could  not  be  turned  into  naval  auxiliaries  except 
for  carrying  coal  and  oil? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.    That  is  what  we  want  to  build  very  badly. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  do  not  need  them  now,  but  we  will  if  we  increase 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know.  However,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  very  unwise 
man  who  would  predict  what  will  happen  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  what  we  have  to  try  to  figure  out  and  we  want 
you  to  help  us. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  help  you  all  I  can  and  give  you  the  best  knowl- 
edge I  have,  from  the  result  of  long  experience  and  great  study; 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  gentlemen  T  have  no  personal  interest  to 
serve. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  have  the  same  interest  we  have — the  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Curry;  I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

Another  thing  in  regard  to  Brazil.  I  will  just  touch  on  it  casually 
for  a  moment.  I  think  Mr.  Porch  was  here  from  New  Orleans  a 
few  years  ago,  as  some  of  you  gentlemen  will  remember,  and  told  iis 
how^  they  got  the  State  pf  Louisiana  to  pass  a  bill  in  the  legisla- 
ture exempting  from  taxation  every  steamship  they  owned  or  con- 
trolled, running  from  any  point  in  Louisiana  to  any  foreign  port.  It 
was  then  found  necessary  to  have  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Louisiana  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  At  the  next  general  election 
they  had  this  changed  so  as  to  establish  their  line.  They  then  estab- 
lished a  steamship  company.  They  naturally  expected  a  large 
amount  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  as  they  wanted  to  direct  the  business 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  interior  points.  There  was  everv 
natural  reason  why  it  could  be  done,  and  done  more  reasonably  anS 
more  economically  than  by  bringing  the  coffee  to  our  east  coast 
ports.  The  result  of  it  was,  after  loading  the  ships  that  they  had 
chartered  with  full  cargoes  from  New  Orleans  to  Brazil,  they 
found  it  was  impossible  imder  any  circumstances  to  get  a  pound  of 
coffee  for  return  freight. 

They  raised  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  New  Orleans 
and  chartered  two  or  three  boats  and  started  out  the  first  ship  very 
successfully,  with  a  tremendous  cargo  and  a  tremendous  celebration 
in  New^  Orleans  when  they  left  there.  They  got  down  to  Rio,  and 
they  kept  cabling,  but  they  found  under  no  circumstances  could 
they  get  a  pound  of  coffee;  it  did  not  make  any  difference  what  rate 
they  made.  And  there,  again,  is  where  our  Government,  through 
the  State  Department,  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  commercial  service  to  their  ports.  The  question  of  the 
transportation  of  that  coffee  is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  have  even  issued  bond? 
against  the  value  of  this  coffee  in  storage. 

Mr.  Loud.  Against  the  shipping  conibine? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  at  that  point,  those  people  were  before  this 
committee  when  we  investigated  the  so-called  shipping  trust? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  The  company  to  which  you  allude,  I  think,  was 
the  Mississippi  Valley  &  Southwestern  Co. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  get  any  cargoes  back,  for  the  rea- 
son that  all  the  merchants  and  dealers  in  colfee  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  were  tied  up  by  what  we  call  a  deferred- 
rebate  system. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  could  not  assure  those  people  that  they 
would  maintain  a  regular  service. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  bring  one  cargo  back  at  a  reduced 
rate,  but  they  could  not  assure  them  mat  they  could  bring  another. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  that  assurance  they  could  not  afford 
to  give  up  their  deferred  rebates,  in  many  instances  already  earned, 
provided  they  would  continue  to  patronize  the  foreign  lines. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  other  lines  of 
ships. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairjian.  And  for  that  reason  they  had  no  return  cargoes 
and  their  whole  scheme  w^ent  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  What  I  was  saying.  Judge  Alexander,  was  that 
possibly  by  the  proper  negotiations  made  between  our  State  De- 
partment and  the  Government  of  Brazil,  under  whom  the  control 
of  all  this  coffee  comes  in  their  valorization  scheme,  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  it  could  be  arranged. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  will  be  united  on  that,  and 
I  think  we  could  provide  in  this  bill  that  this  deferred  rebate  sys- 
tem shall  be  broken  up  absolutely. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  the  authority  in  your  bill  which  will  enable 
you  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have,  but  if  we  have  not  we  will  put 
it  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly  you  have. 

Mr.  Curry.  How  can  we  interfere  with  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment's valorization  scheme  on  coffee? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  could  not  do  that,  and  I  would  not  suggest  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not;  but  that  is  simply  to  maintain  a 
certain  level  of  price  of  the  commodity  itself ;  it  has  no  reference  to 
the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  it  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  when  these  various  ships,  like  this 
very  ship  which  went  out  with  this  cargo  under  such  auspicious  cir- 
ciiinstances  and  proposed  to  bring  coffee  back  at  25  cents  a  sack,  as 
against  40  and  45  cents  paid  to  these  foreign  lines,  the  exporter 
or  importer  said,  "  We  would  be  quite  willing  to  patronize  you  and 
give  you  our  coffee  if  you  will  a^ee  to  do  this  during  a  term  of 
years"  or  through  some  definite  period  of  time,  but  we  can  not  afford 
to  accept  your  tender  of  service  at  25  cents  a  sack  for  one  voyage 
and  then  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  rate,  or  possibly  a  higher  rate, 
and  at  the  same  time  forfeit  our  rebates  already  partly  earned." 
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Mr.  Curry.  Judge,  under  the  valorization  scheme  of  Brazil  are 
not  certain  firms  given  the  preference,  so  far*  as  purchase  is  con- 
cerned, from  Brazil? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not.  Now,  Mr.  Slechta,  of  New 
York,  who  is  the  American  manager  of  the  Lloyd-Braziliero,  which 
is  the  Brazilian  Government  line,  will  be  here,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  inquire  of  him  about  that  question. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  not  speak  about  it  only  Mr.  Baker  referred 
to  it.  It  is  a  vei:y  interesting  situation  there  in  Brazil,  and  is  under- 
stood to  have  an  indirect  influence  on  shipping  from  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  be  here  Thursday  morning,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  inquire  of  him  about  it. 

Mr,  Baker.  It  has  a  very  prohibitive  influence,  and  could  only  be 
arranged,  in  my  study  of  the  subject,  by  some  negotiation  with  the 
Government.    How  ever,  that  is  not  an  important  thing. 

The  next  question  in  the  bill  which  I  want  to  allude  to,  and  for 
which  I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment:  I  would  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  board  of  three  commissioners,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  by  giving  them  the  right 
not  only  of  recommendation,  but  after  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion as  to  what  changes  are  necessary — ^we  won't  say  in  the  laws,  but 
we  will  say  in  the  rules  governing  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws 
regulating  navigation — and  then  make  the  changes  necessary.  And 
I  will  only  cite  one  case  (and  I  am  very  sorry,  because  I  have  not 
the  papers  in  the  case,  my  last  talk  with  Judge  Alexander,  I  thought 
probably  I  would  come  on  later  this  week;  but  I  sent  to  Boston  for 
information  to  show  you  just  one  case)  where  the  rules  here  work  a 
very  great  hardship,  and  I  know  you  all,  as  reasonable  men,  will 
recognize  immediately  the  injustice  of  it.  There  is  a  small  company 
in  Boston,  organized,  I  think,  under  the  title  of  the  Boston  Gravel  & 
Sand  Co.  They  are  running  from  Boston  up  to  Scituate  and  have 
been  for  a  great  many  years.  You  probably  know  about  it.  They 
are  running  a  very  small  steamer,  a  type  or  barge  such  as  outlined 
by  Secretary  Eedfleld  the  other  day.  Their  total  steaming  time  is 
about  four  and  a  half  hours.  There  have  been  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  which  compel  them  to  take 
a  certain  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  boats. 
Now,  under  the  ruling  brought  about  by  the  La  FoUette  bill,  they  are 
compelled,  on  account  of  going  half  a  mile  from  shore,  the  only 

f)oint  where  they  are  close  to  shore,  to  employ  three  men  on  that 
ittle  boat  to  do  four  and  a  half  hours'  work  in  one  trip. 

Mr.  Loud.  They  have  the  same  trouble  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  a 
very  much  larger  extent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  are  extra  men,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Baker.  Two  extra  men.  They  have  one.  Now,  that  is  a  very 
great  hardship. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  think  it  is  due  to  the  law,  Mr.  Baker,  or  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Baker.  To  both  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  law. 
But  they  passed  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law — ^two  of  the  de- 
partments. I  saw  Gen.  Uhler  and  First  Assistant  Secretary  Sweet, 
and  asked  those  gentlemen — the  Boston  men  came  to  see  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  wouldn't  come  with  them — and  also  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
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they  thought  it  was  very  unjust  and  very  unreasonable.  And  I 
understand  that  every  time  they  make  a  trip  they  are  fined  now  $500 
by  the  local  inspector  there,  and  promptly  remitted  by  Secretary 
Redfield.  And,  as  they  said  the  other  day,  "  Suppose  we  go  on  and 
there  should  be  a  decision  that  we  are  violating  the  law,  will  all  these 
fines  remitted  be  piled  up  against  us;  if  they  are,  it  will  wipe  out  four 
or  five  times  our  capital."    Unfortunately  that  would  be  the  case. 

There  are  a  great  many  questions  of  that  kind,  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  take  up  your  time  going  into  them.  But  a  board  of 
commissioners  such  as  you  have  outlined  here  could  regulate  all 
of  those  things.  The  proper  way  would  be  to  give  the  power  to  the 
President  temporarily  to  suspend  any  provisions  of  the  law  of  that 
kind  on  the  recommendation  of  this  board  until  Congress  should 
meet  and  act  upon  it,  just  as  we  did  in  the  ship-registry  bill.  And 
it  has  worked  out  very  well. 

Secretary  McAdoo  was  asked  the  question  the  other  day  why  it 
was  that  the  ship-registry  bill  and  the  marine-insurance  act  passed 
so  promptly.  Gentlemen,  it  was  because  you  trusted  a  few  practical 
business  men  and  did  exactly  what  they  advised  you  to  do.  I  was 
not  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  but  I  was  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  Farrell,  as  I  remember,  was  chairman,  Mr.  Franklin,  Capt. 
Dollar,  and  Mr.  Kirlin,  possibly — I  know  he  was  on  the  insurance 
committee — they  all  went  away  and  left  Capt.  Dollar  and  myself 
here,  and  we  had  to  bring  up  and  carry  the  whole  thing  through, 
and  we  met  with  a  most  keen  interest  and  assistance  from  Congress 
and  every  department  of  the  Government.  It  was  an  emergency 
condition.  And  look  at  the  i*esults;  it  has  been  splendid.  And  the 
same  thing  can  be  carried  out  by^a  commission  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Why  should  they  ever  come  to  Congress?  Why 
should  not  that  commission  and  the  President  be  given  the  right  and 
power  to  either  suspend  or  amend  those  rules? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  just  the  same,  Mr.  Curry,  because  Congress  could 
change  them  afterwards.  The  next  session  of  Congress  could  annul 
anv  authority.  The  President  in  that  particular  case,  entirely  at 
his  discretion  as  I  remember,  was  given  the  right  to  suspend  the 
law  for  such  length  of  time  as  he  thought  wise.  I  only  suggest 
until  Congress  meets  so  as  to  give  them  a  right  to  compel  this  board 
of  commissioners  to  come  before  you  and  put  their  reasons  for  doing 
it  and  show  the  justice  of  it  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  know  that  this  committee  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
seeking  to  have  boats  whose  time  is  less  than  24  hours  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  three-watch  law. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  On  the  Great  Lakes  we  have  lines  where  they  have  to 
run  out  only  seven  hours,  and  yet  it  is  a  hardship  to  put  three  crews 
on  for  that  short  distance. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  might  I  ask  why  the  valuable  time  of  you  Con- 
grresssmen  and  Senators  should  be  taken  up  with  these  little  indi- 
vidual questions  when  you  can  grant  the  authority  to  a  board  that 
you  can  trust? 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  what  we  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  there  is  another  suggestion  I  would  like  to  add 
here,  and  that  is  this,  that  those  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
bill  so  far  say  that  the  provision  is  there  now,  but  I  would  like  to 
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see  it  made  stronger  in  a  way  and  demand  that  this  board  Immedi- 
ately recommend  such  changes  in  our  mail-contract  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  as  they  find  necessary  to  establish  important  mail  routes,  and 
submit  such  recommendations  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  It 
will  take  them  all  of  that  time  to  do  it.  But  I  should  like  this  very 
much ;  I  would  feel  the  bill  was  stronger. 

With  regard  to  Government  operation,  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen 
just  as  sure  as  can  be  if  you  get  an  efficient  and  intelligent  board 
of  commissioners  you  will  never  operate  a  vessel.  And  my  reasons 
I  will  give  you  in  a  few  moments.  In  the  first  place  you  would  be 
assisting  any  proposed  steamship  owner  to  whatever  extent  it  might 
be  considered  wise  and  prudent  by  the  board  in  the  use  of  capital 
on  the  basis  of  an  interest  rate — we  will  say  4  per  cent — which  would 
allow  all  the  interest  that  the  Government  would  have  to  pav  on 
such  an  issue  and  1  per  cent  toward  expenses,  so  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  $50,000,000  would  ever  cost  the  Government  a  penny. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  you  would  provide  for  proper  de- 
preciation and  insurance.  Any  steamship  owner  would  have  the 
advantage  of  your  assistance  in  this  bill,  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience with  bankers  in  getting  money.  And  under  no  circum- 
stances could  I  get  a  large  amount  of  capital,  whether  I  did  it  on  a 
bond  issue  of  4J  or  o  per  cent,  such  as  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  bonds,  without  a  certain  discount  and  a  certain  percentage  of 
stock,  that  would  cost  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  RowE.  You  do  not  mean  10  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Ten  per  cent  per  annum;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  mean  for  interest  alone? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no.  ^ 

Mr.  Loud.  Interest  and  insurance? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  just  talking  about  where  you  got  capital 
If  you  could  not  go  to  the  Government  to  assist  you,  which  you 
would  be  doing  in  this  case,  but  if  you  had  to  go  to  a  banker,  to  take 
up  a  new  steamship  enterprise,  it  would  cost  you,  with  your  expenses, 
not  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  IjOud.  Why  should  they  charge  you  more  than  a  rate  of  in- 
terest of  3  per  cent,  which  they  have  to  pay  on  the  bonds,  if  you  pve 
the  Government  back  the  auxiliaries  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  and 
Army? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am. putting  it  a  little  bit  higher.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Loud.  Why  would  you  charge  more  than  what  is  carried  bv 
the  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Simply  because  I  want  to  show  you  the  advantage 
he  can  figure  on  over  what  his  conditions  would  be  with  the  bankers 

Mr.  Loud.  If  you  give  the  Government  the  auxiliary,  always  sub- 
ject to  call,  and  stipulate  that  the  ships  will  never  leave  American 
registry  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  you  give  the  Government  insurance  and  the  full 
value  of  the  ship  as  security  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  the  Government  has  a  mortgage  lien  upon  the 
ship,  so  that  the  Government  is  secured,  whv  is  it  not  a  good  thing  for 
the  Government  and  a  good  thing  for  you  I 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  say  it  is.  I  am  trying  to  show  you  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  man,  and  where  you  help  him  to  the  extent,  in  my 
opinion,  of  at  least  6  per  cent  advantage. 

Mr.  Loud.  That  is  a  mutual  way  of  building  up  a  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  have  been  to  the  banters  to  raise  $5,000,000 
At  one  time  [Morgan  &  Co.],  and  it  cost  me,  when  I  took  out  my 
expenses  and  bonus  to  them  and  lawyers  fees,  .and  so  on,  10  per  cent* 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  w^ould  elaborate  on  that  a  little.  I  want 
to  see  how  you  get  that  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  show  you.  In  the  first  place,  take  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  where  there  are  certain 
l)onuses.    You  have  got  to  earn  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Don't  take  that;  take  your  $5,000,000  you  borrowed 
from  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  paid  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  $5,000,000  we  arranged  with  Morgan  &  Co.  That 
pailicular  transaction  was  afterwards  changed;  the  time  was  short* 
ened,  so  it  probably  cost  me  a  little  more  per  annum  than  it  would 
if  it  had  continued  the  whole  length  of  time.  I  was  building  at  that 
time  the  first  of  the  Minnies — the  Minneapolis,  the  Minnesota^  Minne^ 
haha^  and  those  boats. 

Mr.  BowE.  Of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  I  owned  that  and  always  did. 

Mr.  BowE.  Have  you  any  interest  in  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.       • 

Mr.  BowB.  They  have  turned  out  to  be  fine,  haven't  they,  for  the 
Knglish  Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  Very.  And  those  were  all  under  the  English  flag. 
We  went  to  them  from  time  to  time  and  got  money  and  we  proposed 
at  that  time— I  think  I  have  the  original  prospectus  somewhere — ^to 
issue  a  debenture  stock  of  5  per  cent.  Morgan  &  Co.  were  to 
get  that  stock  at  80,  and  we  were  to  give  them  a  percentage  of 
common  stock,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  worth  $300  a 
share — and  if  you  took  it  on  that  basis  it  would  be  20  per  cent  per 
annum ;  but,  however,  we  will  take  it  on  this  basis  of  $100  a  share — 
and  we  were  to  give  them  10  per  cent  in  preferred  stock  and  10  per 
cent  in  common  stock,  which  they  w^ere  going  to  use  with  their  under- 
writers. The  whole  thing  was  underwritten — I  am  just  speakinff 
now  from  memory  and  it  was  quite  a  long  time  ago — on  the  basis  oi 
about  5  per  cent;  and  we  were  borrowing  that  money,  or  rather 
arranging  for  this  indebtedness  for  a  period  of  10  years.  It  would 
have  cost  us  about  12  per  cent  per  annum  if  we  had  carried  it  for  the 
10  years.  But  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we  concluded  it  in  less 
time,  and  my  recollection  of  the  calculation  is  that  it  amounted  to 
fully  20  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Was  not  that  the  customary  way  they  underwrote 
any  kind  of  an  enterprise  brought  them  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Not  merely  on  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  on  any  kind  of  an  enterprise? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  just  as  they  are  doing  to-day,  Mr.  Edmonds* 

Mr.  BowB.  Only  not  quite  so  big  a  profit  is  made  in  late  years! 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  the  amount  of  profit  has  been  reduced. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Baker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  asked  that  question 
because  I  wanted  it  to  be  made  very  clear.  It  is  one  of  those  cloudy 
things  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind ;  and  I  hope  when  vour  testi- 
mony is  submitted  to  you  you  will  take  occasion  to  clarify  it— how 
this  thing  cost  you  10,  12,  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  am  all  alone  and  entirely 
out  of  business,  but  I  .will  do  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Could  you  to-day  underwrite  a  shipping  enterprise 
in  any  of  those  banks  without  givmg  all  of  the  bonuses  that  you  did? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  would  not  have  to  give  as  much  bonus  as  we  did 
then.  I  think  it  could  be  done.  It  depends  very  much  on  who  does 
it  and  what  class  of  trade  you  have  or  what,  in  a  general  way,  you 
in  CJongress  are  going  to  do  now  to  assist  or  interfere  with  it  has 
more  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  investment  of  capital  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Loud.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Loud.  How  would  you  regard  a  25  per  cent  construction  option 
to  be  given  for  ships  built  in  American  yards  on  plans  suitable  for 
auxiliaries  for  the  Navy  or  Army,  subject  to  call  by  the  Government 
in  case  of  need  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  mean  the  Government  would  furnish  25  per  cent 
of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  Exactly ;  and  in  case  of  taking  tiiem  over  it  would  take 
them  over  at  the  other  75  per  cent,  the  remaining  part  of  the  option, 
with  proper  depreciation. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  you  pass  such  a  bill  as  that  I  think  a  great  deal 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Loud.  There  is  not  anything  in  that  bill  but  that  one  feature 
of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  are  providing  here  for  a  commission  and  if  you 
give  to  such  an  intelligent  board  the  right  to  regulate  by  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  temporary  suspension  of  any  law  necessary  to 
the  decision  of  the  President,  I  believe  you  could  do  it  without  any 
objection  and  accomplish  more  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant 
marine  than  in  anything  you  do. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  want  to  get  an  answer  to  my  question,  if  I  can,  of 
how  you  would  regard  that  25  per  cent  construction  option? 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  favorably,  if  this  bill  is  passed.  But  to-day  I 
would  not  regard  it  under  any  circumstances  if  you  leave  the  laws 
just  as  they  are  now,  without  any  change  and  no  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping what  can  be  done — ^you  could  not  induce  me  to  put  a  dollar 
into  uhippin^.  But  if  you  give  us  such  legislation  as  is  proposed  in, 
this  bill,  perhaps  with  some  changes  which  you  gentlemen  may  con- 
sider wise  and  proper  and  with  the  best  advice  you  can  get  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  you  will  find  I  am  ready  to  acquiesce  in  them.  The  only 
thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  do  something,  really,  gentlemen.  Do  some- 
thing; make  a  beginning  and  correct  any  errors  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Loud.  The  worst  mistake  we  can  make  is  to  do  nothing? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  worst  mistake  you  can  make  is  to  do  nothing;  the 
very  worst  mistake.  It  is  the  worst  mistake  that  has  been  made  in 
the  past;  you  would  have  had  a  splendid  merchant  marine  to-day. 
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supplying  millions  of  dollars  to  the  country,  if  you  had  only  done 
something.  Going  away  back  to  the  Hanna-Frye  bill— 4hat  was  a 
very  unjust  bill  in  some  ways — I  was  very  much  interested  in  trying  to 
get  it  passed,  but  it  was  what  I  would  term  pure  and  simple  class 
legislation.  But  now  we  are  all  wiser,  I  hope,  and  we  have  learned 
more  with  time  and  experience,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  if  you  do 
not  make  a  beginning  now  you  never  will  get  the  same  opportunity 
again.  And  if  you  have  any  views,  try  and  each  one  give  up  some- 
thing and  harmonize  your  views  and  you  will  do  a  great  thing  for 
this  country.    I  wish  Mr.  Greene  were  here  to  hear  me  say  that. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  approve  of  taking  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 
out  of  the  coastwise  traffic?  You  are  a  shipping  man  and  you  have 
been  in  the  business;  think  about  that  and  tell  us  what  you  would 
suggest. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  wliat  I  am  doing,  thinking  about  it.  Mr. 
Dearborne  has  done  a  wonderful  business  and  built  up  a  wonderful 
business  there  and  he  deserves  every  encouragement.  He  treats  it 
in  a  liberal  way.  I  have  heard  tliere  was  a  lawyer  came  here  from 
New  York  to  represent  some  dissatisfied  su^ar  planters  in  Hawaii  at 
one  time  and  wanted  to  get  additional  service,  but  they  have  treated 
that  business  in  a  bread,  liberal  spirit,  and  I  think  would  meet  you 
in  that  way.  I  would  not  touch  that  question  at  the  present  time. 
If  this  board  comes  to  you  and  can  show  a  good  reason  why,  after 
careful  study  and  intelligent  study  of  that  question,  and  recommends 
that  you  should  do  it,  then  I  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  change  the  laws  at 
the  present  time  until  the  board  saw  it  was  advisable  to  do  it  after 
going  over  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Baker.  No.  It  is  a*  subject  that  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
thought  out. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  have  a  good  service  between  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  the  coast  and  between  the  Philippines  and  the  coast  now. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  have  not  a  very  good  service  to  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  you  opened  them  to  competition  with  the  world, 
we  would  not  have  any. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.    The  Philippines  to-day 

Mr.  Curry.  This  bill  is  supposed  to  be  a  bill  for  the  development 
of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  of  a  British  or  Japanese  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  have  plenty  to  do  to  keep  you  busy.  Let  those 
rest  for  a  while,  would  be  my  advice. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  you  think  that  a  man  who  is  in  the  shipping 
business  would  want  to  charter  a  vessel  from  this  board,  subject  to 
all  the  restrictions  that  are  in  the  bill,  unless  he  could  get  it  cheaper 
from  the  board  than  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  would  get  it  cheaper  from  the  board  than  anywhere 
else,  just  on  the  lines  you  outlined. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  would  he  get  it  cheaper  from  the  board? 

Mr.  Baker.  Why,  if  he  is  only  paying  4  per  cent  for  his  money, 
compared  with  going  to  a  bank  and  paymg  6,  he  would  get  it  for  2 
per  cent  less.  But  he  will  never  be  able  to  get  it  from  a  bank  for 
6  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  Would  the  board  be  able  to  charter  vessels  and  then 
recharter  at- a  less  rate?     That  is  what  it  says  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  in  an  occasional  emergency.  The  board  would 
never  charter  any  vessel;  I  do  not  see  why  they  should.  It  would 
not  be  good  business  policy,  because  there  they  would  be  coming 
in  competition  with  the  man  who  had  his  regular  established  trade. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  would  be  true.  Then  the  man  buying  a  vessel 
from  the  board,  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  in  this  bill  under  which 
lie  would  have  to  buy,  would  only  do  it  because  he  could  gjet  it  at  a 
price  probably  a  couple  per  cent  cheaper  than  he  could  if  he  got 
it  from  the  shipyard? 

Mr.  Bak£r.  '5^es;  but  you  must  remember  that  every  other  Gov- 
ernment has  similar  restrictions.  Every  one  of  my  ships  built  in 
British  shipyards  and  operated  under  the  British  flag  give  the  right 
to  the  British  Government  to  take  them.  And  it  is  tTie  same  with 
Japan,  France,  Germany,  and  all  of  the  countries. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  there  are  a  little  different  restrictions  in  the  bill 
bere;  for  instance,  a  man  can  not  sell  the  boat  without  the  board 
lets  him  sell  it  and  he  can  not  charter  it  without  the  board  gives  its 
consent. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  same  condition  exists  to-day.  When  we  were  try- 
ing to  pass  the  ship-purchase  bill,  it  was  necessary  for  our  ambassa- 
dor to  go  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Is  that  just  true  of  to-day,  or  has  it  been  true  in 
the  past  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Only  of  to-day.  Because,  as  I  stated  here  in  the  very 
beginning,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Parliament  trying  to  prevent 
our  ownership.  Their  policy  has  only  been  recently  adopted,  but  I 
think  it  will  probably  be  permanent;  although,  as  I  say,  I  think  it 
is  a  very  unwise  man  who  would  undertake  to  prophesy  what  will 
happen  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  But  when  you  were  buying  ships  under  the  British 
registry  there  were  no  such  restrictions,  were  there? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  but  we  always  had  as  ship's  husband  an  English- 
man for  register  at  Somerset  House.  And  during  the  Spanish- Ajner- 
ican  War  when  those  ships  were  transferred  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment— I  transferred  seven  ships  in  one  day — ^the  contract  was  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  paper,  just  a  short  note 
sheet,  and  signed  across  the  face  of  $4,000,000,  and  that  is  all  there 
was — we  transferred  those  from  the  British  flag  to  the  American  flag, 
and  Attorney  General  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  said  it  could  not  be  done— 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  done — and  I  remember  a  long  discussion 
at  that  time.  But  afterwards  they  informed  us  if  we  took  the  re- 
sponsibility, owning  a  controlling  interest  in  the  ships,  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  United  States  flap,  that  possibly  the  gentleman 
who  was  acting  in  my  interest,  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Williams,  in  London, 
might  be  put  in  jail  if  any  question  arose  and  Spain  objected.  How- 
over,  it  went  through  very  peaceably  and  Spain  did  not  object.  But 
our  ships  were  always  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, although  absolutely  American  crwned.  That  is  the  position 
they  have  always  occupied  and  which. we  should  occupy.  And  T 
n»gard  this  condition  in  the  bill  as  merely  covering  such  a  condition. 
Vou  can  put  in  some  other  provision.     You  can  pass  a  rule  for  the 
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customhouse,  that  they  should  not  be  transferred  without  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  have  the  customhouse  make  a 
note  of  where  our  ships  are  running  that  are  registered  now.  It  is 
only  a  protective  measure  in  case  of  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  ever  be  exercised,  and  I  do  not  feel  any  shipowner  would  have 
any  fear  of  it  any  more  than  they  do  in  England. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  regard  to  these  Government-owned  lines,  would 
not  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  a  restriction  in  that  paragraph 
that  when  the  line  was  profitable  that  the  Government  snould  dis- 
pose of  its  interest  in  the  line? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  the  Government  w^ould.  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Government 
should  go  into  the  business  through  a  Government  board  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  except  in  such  cases  as  I  have  stated.  They  might 
start  this  Argentina  line  that  I  outlined  as  one  of  the  cases.  But 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  worjd  why  some  big  coal  operator  should 
not  come  in  and  take  advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  think  that  provision  in  the  law  would  deter 
private  capital  from  investing  in  a  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  do  not  think  it  would  ? 

Mr.  Bakeh.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Curry.  What  made  me  ask  that  question  was  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  before  the  committee  some  days  ago — I  have  forgotten  his 
name — ^who  stated  that  he  had  organized  a  company  to  go  into  the 
shipbuilding  business — a  $20,000,000  corporation — and  he  thought  he 
would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money.  But,  he  said,  that  much 
to  his  surprise  there  was  not  a  banker  in  the  United  States  would  let 
him  have  the  money,  fearing  the  passage  of  this  bill  carrying  that 
provision  of  permitting  the  Government  to  go  into  the  merchant- 
marine  business  through  a  Government-owned  corporation. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Curry,  I  can  only  answer  that  within  the  last  few 
days  Mr.  Schwab  got  behind  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.  and  invested 
^0,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  that  plant  for  the  building 
of  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  sees  this  $50,000,000  coming. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  that  is  a  different  situation  and  a  different 
condition.  Mr.  Schwab  is  already  in  the  business;  he  has  money 
and  he  is  developing  it.  This  was  a  proposition  where  these  men 
were  going  into  the  business  and  were  denied  financial  backing  upon 
any  terms. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  is  where  the  new  capital  in  this  bill  will 
force  more  competition  in  the  future.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Wood, 
of  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  and  he  said  they  were  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  skilled  mechanics  and  that  they  could  not  get  them ; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  men  necessary  to  work  in  the 
American  shipyards  to-day,  with  the  press  of  work  which  they  have. 

Mr.  BowE.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  country  who  are  bridge 
builders,  and  could  not  they  readily  be  turned  into  the  work  of  build- 
ing steel  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  in  time,  by  training. 

Mr.  RowE.  You  know  they  are  not  so  very  busy  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Baker.  No;  they  are  not  very  busy  just  now. 

Mr.  RowE.  There  are  not  more  than  half  of  them  working,  and  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  a  class  of  men  who  work  on  bridge  building 
who  could  be  readily  turned  into  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Baker.  Of  course,  I  am  not  interested  in  any  shipbuilding 
plant,  and  I  only  judge  from  what  Mr.  Wood  told  me  the  other  night, 
that  their  difficulty  was  in  getting  men,  that  they  could  not  get  them. 
And  I  have  no  doubt,  being  men  of  very  great  ability  and  experience, 
they  have  ransacked  every  section  of  the  country  for  men  because 
they  need  them  so  badly. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  stated  you  believed  that  we  would  never  operate 
under  this  bill  and  never  charter  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Loud.  It  follows,  of  course,  as  a  logical  conclusion,  that  we 
would  never  build  or  buy  under  this  bill,  if  we  can  not  charter  or 
operate  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Loud.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Why,  they  would  build  and  buy  to  provide  the  Navy 
with  just  exactly  what  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is. 

Mr.  Loud.  If  they  do  not  propose  to  charter  or  operate,  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  they  would  charter  them  after  they  build  them. 
He  was  talking  about  chartering  ships  from  other  people  and  re- 
chartering. 

Mr.  Jjovd.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  this  bill  were  enacted,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  be  before  the  Government  could  have  these  ships  built  and 
equipped  and  in  service? 

Mr.  Baker.  Gentlemen,  I  probably  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have 
worked  out  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  care  in  my  mind  jnst 
what  ought  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  take  your  time.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  outline  to  you,  if  yon 
would  like  to  have  it,  just  my  idea  about  this  principal  of  $50,000,000. 
But  before  leaving  that  I  want  to  speak  of  sohiething  about  which 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  misunderstanding.  I  want  to  quote 
one  circumstance,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  discussions  that 
have  been  had  and  brought  forward  here  again  and  again  and  con- 
stantly repeated  on  the  purchases  during  the  Spanish- American  War 
of  ships.  My  transactions  were  entirely  with  the  War  Department. 
f2very  single,  solitary  ship  I  sold  them  in  1898  is  still  running;  it 
is  the  basis  of  your  whole  Philippine  business,  nearly,  and  every 
cne  of  them  ought  to  have  been  in  the  scrap  heap,  and  if  I  had  had 
them  they  would  have  been  there.  But  you  can  sell  them  now. 
to-day,  for  more  than  you  gave  me  for  them  18  years  ago. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Let  me  ask  you  right  on  that  point :  What  is  the 
life  of  a  steel  ship;  what  is  it  considered  to  be  among  shipping  men? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  over  20  years. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  they  would  last 
45  years. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  idea  about  that,  because 
1  knew  you  could  give  us  the  information. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Will  an  iron  ship  last  any  longer? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  not  last  any  longer.  It  is  not  the  iron  in 
the  ship  that  wears  out  or  the  steel  in  the  ship  that  wears  out,  but 
at  the  end  of  20  years  they  are  not  fit  for  anything  except  to  go 
on  the  Italian  scrap  heap  to  supply  them  with  iron.  Because  of  the 
improvement  in  construction  and  cost  of  operation  which  is  brought 
about  to-day  by  modem  and  improved  engines,  by  the  use  of  oil, 
and  many  other  things,  it  would  pay  to  sell  a  ship  for  whatever  it 
would  bring  as  junk  and  get  a  new  one  after  20  years,  because  you 
would  be  letter  off. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Twenty  years  is  all  you  can  count  on? 

Mr.  Baker.  Twenty  years  is  all  you  can  count  on,  and  really  you 
ought  not  to  count  on  over  16. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  20  years  they  ought  to 
be  sold? 

Mr.  Baker.  Absolutely.  I  have  had  people  say  to  me  that  it  was 
absurd  to  sell  ships  that  had  only  been  run  for  18  or  20  years,  and 
I  have  said,  "  Oh,  no ;  I  know  that  every  time  I  carry  a  ton  of 
freight  across  the  ocean  on  a  ship  20  years  old  it  costs  me  from  10 
to  15  to  20  per  cent  more  per  ton  because  she  is  an  old  ship." 

Mr.  Curry.  That  ether  question  that  I  asked:  All  of  the  ship- 
yards in  the  United  States,  you  are  informed,  are  working  overtime? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  have  orders  ahead  for  three  years  at  least? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  some  of  them  four? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry,  If  this  bill  should  be  passed  and  become  a  law,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  be  before  the  United  States  Government, 
through  its  corporation,  could  build  ships  and  have  them  on  the 
ocean,  equipped  and  ready  for  the  merchant  marine  service? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  conditions  should  not  change  from  to-day,  it  would 
be  at  least  two  years  before  the  first  ship  could  be  gotten  out  under 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  Curry.  How  could  she  be  gotten  out  in  two  years? 

Mr.  Baker.  Because  a  great  number  of  those  yards  are  preparing 
now  to  enormously  increase  their  facilities  and  this  bill  would  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  new  yards,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  fact  I  know 
of  one  interest  now  that  happened  to  come  in  to  see  me  that  are  pre- 
paring to  immediately  go  into  the  building  of  ships  if  this  bill  is 
passed.  They  will  cost  more  than  they  did  before.  You  lost  your 
opportunity  when  you  did  not  pass  the  ship-purchase  bill,  gentlemen. 
I  ou  lost  a  grand  opportunity.  And,  bye  the  bye,  I  want  to  answer 
Mr.  Edmonds.  I  understood  the  other  day  he  asked  about  some  of 
those  conditions;  but  what  I  would  do,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  only 
offering  a  suggestion  for  careful  consideration,  to  me  as  an  American 
citizen,  it  is  an  outrage  I  can  not  go  across  this  ocean  under  our 
flag  in  absolute  protection,  comfort,  and  safety — ^it  matters  not  what 
other  nations  are  doing.  And  if  we  had  American  ships  we  could ; 
and'  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  put  a  class  of  boats  in 
the  north  Atlantic  service  between  European  and  American  ports 
equal  to  anything  that  any  country  in  the  world  has  to-day  and  I 
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would  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  bring  that  about.  I  took  it 
up  with  some  gentlemen  in  New  York  who  command  unlimited 
capital  and  they  said,  "Mr.  Baker,  if  you  could  get  the  Government 
to  realize  that  first,  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  those  ships 
on  the  basis  of  absolutely  no  cost  to  the  Government,  give  them  a 
right  of  call  at  any  time  for  scout  ships." 

Now,  these  would  be  scout  ships,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  to  the  Navy  Department  and  to  our  coastwise 
defenses.  You  may  talk  about  laying  your  mines  all  alonjg  the  coast, 
but  this  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  element,  gentlemen,  m  bringing 
about  protection  and  peace?  For  other  lines  I  would  provide,  not  as 
fast  ships,  because  the  conditions  are  all  different,  but  what  this  board 
has  got  to  do  is  to  provide  the  United  States  with  ships  for  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  different  routes  ot  the  world — what  is  re- 
quired, Mr.  Curry,  from  your  California  ports  to  the  Orient,  just 
as  they  have  to-day — and  we  may  have  to  meet  them — from  Japan 
and  other  coimtries  may  come  and  do  like  China  is  doing  to-day,  as 
you  know  what  they  are  doing ;  a  poor  country  like  that  goes  to  work 
and  says,  even  to  her  servant  girls  and  servant  men  all  over  California, 
"  subscribe,"  and  they  all  come  fiirward  liberally  to  buy  an  old  ship 
fTom  the  Pacific  Mail  for  China  and  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for 
her,  simply  as  a  matter  of  patriotism  and  pride  in  their  country 
to  prevent  all  of  their  business  going  in  Japanese  ships.  Then 
I  would  have  a  trans-Pacific  line  and  a  South  American  line,  and 
that  is  the  first  thing  I  would  do;  but  it  will  take  a  board  of  that 
kind  eight  months  before  they  can  begin  to  build  one  of  those  ships, 
and  do  it  right.    They  must  study  conditions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  Government  was  ready  now  to 
buy  $50,000,000  worth  of  ships  that  somewhere  out  of  the  void,  as 
it  were,  somebody  would  organize  and  establish  a  shipbuilding  plant 
to  build  those  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly.  I  have  just  spoken  of  one  set  of 
interests  who  are  ready  to  do  it  to-day ;  I  know  of  men  ready  to  do 
it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  concerns 
in  this  country  say  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  provide  the 
facilities  to  build  the  battleships. 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  do  not  know  why,  if  they  would  enlarge 
their  facilities  to  build  battle  ships,  they  would  not  enlarge  their 
facilities  to  build  merchant  ships. 

Mr.  Edmoni>s.  We  have  plenty  of  room  at  league  Island  for  more 
ways. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  this  bill  would  stimulate  at  once  the  en- 
lar^emont  of  our  shipbuilding  facilities. 

Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  While  you  are  on  China,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion ;  I  want  to  get  a*  little  wider  view  of  this  thing,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  your  ideas  on  it.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  subsidies,  if 
Mr.  Hardy  leaves  me  alone  for  a  few  minutes;  I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  you  do  not  talk  about  subsidies,  then. 

Mr.  Baker.  May  I  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Edmonds.  WTien  this  same 
question  was  brought  up,  I  think  it  was  in  1843,  in  the  British  Par- 
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liament,  I  think  it  was  Lord  Bums,  although  I  will  not  be  sure  about 
it,  said,  ^'  Gentlemen,  ^  subsidy '  has  an  unpleasant  sound ;  let  us  call 
it  'for  services* rendered.'"  And  the  grant  was  made  and  they  then 
formed  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figures, 
but  if  you  were  to  take  one  of  her  big  fast  steamers  to-day  on  the 
same  basis  of  the  first  ship,  she  w^ould  have  paid  for  herself  every 
voyage  in  the  service  rendered  alone. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  know  we  do  not  have  those  diplomatic  pleasan- 
tries here  that  they  have  over  in  England.  Here  we  have  to  call  a 
subsidy  something  else,  even  in  a  bill  like  this. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  not  afraid  of  it  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  bring  out  just  a 
concrete  case,  and  I  want  to  have  you  give  me  your  ideas  on  it.  'J'here 
is  a  line  being  formed — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  running  to-da} 
or  not — ^to  run  between  here  and  China. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  being  formed  to  run  between  here  and  China, 
and  it  may  be  running  to-day,  and  the  Chinese  Government  have 
hacked  this  company  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  have  guaranteed  the  principal  of  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  guaranteed  the  principal  and  interest  on  those 
bonds. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  transaction. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  same  line  would  be  very  glad  to  come  in  here 
and  get  some  of  these  boats  from  the  Government,  I  believe,  on  a 
cheaper  basis. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Now,  if  we  subsidize,  could  we  not  make  arrange- 
ments between  these  different  countries,  for  instance,  between  here 
and  Brazil  and  between  here  and  Chile,  bjr  which  their  Government 
would  pay  a  proportionate  price  for  mail  subventions — if  that  is 
more  pleasant  than  "  subsidy  " — and  we  would  pay  a  proportionate 
price  for  mail  subventions,  and  between  the  two  of  us  have  lines  run- 
ning in  all  directions  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Baker.  Undoubtedly.    And  they  are  inviting  you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  are  inviting  us  to  do  itj  but  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  would  give  the  board  the  privilege  of  doing  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  unless  it  w^as  done  through  Government  owner- 
ship? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  limited*  to  Government 
ownership.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  not  negotiate 
through  this  board,  which  will  represent  the  Government  in  the  bilL 
if  you  pass  it,  with  those  countries — in  fact,  I  think  that  is  one  of 
their  principal  duties,  and  one  of  the  treasons  why,  never  having 
had  what  I  might  call  a  "  department  of  marine,"  to  meet  other  na- 
tions in  developing  their  marine  in  the  same  way,  is  why  we  have 
not  gone  forward.  Judge  Alexander  knows  that  very  w^ell  from 
visiting  at  London  and  meeting  the  board  of  trade.  In  England 
they  have  a  board  of  trade,  and  Sir  Walter  Bunciman  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  in  France  the  same  way,  and  in  Japan  the  same 
way. 

And  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  Judge  Alexander's  bill  is  the  very 
best  general  compromise  under  existing  conditions — and  I  say  it 
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with  all  due  respect — ^I  think  he  has  a  broader  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  question  than  any  men  whom  I  meet  here  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  He  has  been  over  to  Europe  and 
studied  it,  and  he  knows  the  conditions  there,  and  he  has  sat  here 
so  long  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  he  is  not  thoroughly  disgusted  with  some 
of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Curry.  He  takes  a  big  interest  in  it  and  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about  it,  and  wants  to  do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  While  you  are  bringing  up  that  question,  I  suppose 
your  idea  would  be  to  have  this  board  officially  authorized  to  change 
subvention  lines  and  you  would  give  them  that  liberty  to  make  these 
agreements  with  these  other  countries? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ed^ionds.  Would  they  do  that  for  a  private  line,  though; 
could  they  do  that  for  a  private  line?    I  suppose  they  could. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they  could  not. 
They  would  have  to  submit  to  the  State  Department,  just  as  much 
so  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  preferential  rates, 
and  so  on;  they  are  under  your  jurisdiction  and  they  have  to  justify 
their  acts.  If  they  do  not,  you  will  promptly  get  rid  of  them  and 
get  some  men  who  will  do  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  You  know  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment gave  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  to  a  Japanese  line 
because  it  saved  three  or  four  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  did  not  give  the  contract,  because  it  contended 
with  the  Pacific  Mail,  but  it  allowed  the  Japanese  boats  to  carry  the 
mail. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  same  thing,  in  a  roundabout  way. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  about  it,  and  he  returned 
my  letter  and  said  he  was  working  for  economy  in  the  department 
and  did  not  care  anything  about  any  other  department  That  is 
practically  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  am  not  blaming  anyone  at  all;  I  am  simply  speak- 
ing of  the  policy,  that  we  ought  to  be  protecting  our  merchant  ma- 
rine^  even  if  it  does  cost  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  what  the  bill  of  1891  was  passed  for,  to  help 
the  merchant  marine  along;  and  he  simply  nullified  the  action  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  You  spoke  about  the  purchase  of  the  China,  My  un- 
derstanding was  that  21  Chinamen  bought  that  boat  and  paid 
$287,000  for  her. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  all  the  conditions.  I  was  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  a  member  just  men- 
tioned it  casually  and  said  it  had  been  donated  by  what  they  called 
the  four  companies — ^by  an  assessment  of  the  Chinese  residents  of 
California. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  six  companies. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  might  be,  and  they  went  down  to  even  servant  men. 
who  contributed  from  $5  up  to  $500,  and  then  the  merchants,  and  that 
it  was  bought  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  CuRRY.  It  is  possible  that  maj  have  been  true,  but  still  the 
purchase  was  made  directly  by  21  Chinamen. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  was  reported  that  21  Chinamen  bought  the 
China  for  $287,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  An  enormous  price  for  the  ship ;  it  ought  to  have  been 
on  the  scrap  heap. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  a  good  purchase  under  the  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  Ba&er.  Yes. . 

Mr.  Edmonds.  All  ships  bring  enormous  prices  now. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  are  just  two  suggestions  I  would  like  to  make. 
You  have  in  here  a  most  valuble  table  worked  up  by  Mr.  Boule,  a 
man  of  wide  experience  in  the  steamship  business,  and  tables  from 
Secretary  Redfield,  and  my  suggestion  is  that  you  take  all  such  tables 
and  put  them  in  a  separate  appendix  in  a  way  that  they  are  easy 
to  get  at  with  proper  references  to  them  and  it  would  facilitate  the 
consideration  of  the  hearings  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  we  come  to  the  final  publication  of 
the  hearings,  we  can  arrange  them  in  any  way  we  please  and  have 
them  indexed,  very  much  like  the  hearings  on  the  shipping  trust. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  only  thinking  that  to  separate  the  statistical  in- 
formation would  be  a  great  help  to  the  people  who  are  studying  this 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  them  in  an  appendix? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  Then  before  I  close  I  want  right  here  to  say 
publicly  that  the  other  day  I  heard  Secretary  McAdoo's  testimony 
and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  keen  and  intelligent  and  unselfish 
work  and  interest  in  encouraging  me  to  try  to  arrive  at  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  interests  of  this  country.  I  have  been  down 
in  Washington  through  all  of  the  different  administrations  beginning 
away  back  with  Pi'esment  McKinley  and  I  have  never  seen  anyone 
who  took  the  same  keen,  unselfish  interest  in  trying  to  find  out  hon- 
estly in  the  different  suggestions  I  made  to  him  the  best  interest  of 
the  country — we  did  not  always  agree,  not  by  any  means,  but  I  found 
him  reasonable  and  willing  to  meet  them  at  different  times;  and  I 
just  want  to  take  this  little  opportunity,  with  your  permission,  of 
having  this  go  into  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Rodenbero.  It  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  want  to  have  it  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question  about  the  purchase  of  ships. 
You  mentioned  a  matter  just  a  moment  ago.  In  connection  with  the 
bill  which  was  pending  in  Congress  in  1914,  what  was  known  as  the 
ship-purchase  bill,  of  course  there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  vessels  available  then  to  be  purchased. 
That  was  in  September,  1914,  when  that  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House.  You  will  recall  at  that  time  the  German  cruisers  were  very 
active  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  conditions  in  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine  I  know  were  rather  panicky.  Now,  what  is  the  fact 
about  whether  or  not — ^I  am  not  speaking  about  German  interned 
ediiips — ^we  could  have  bought  any  ships?  If  the  Germans  should 
carry  out  their  present  policy  of  sinking  merchant  vessels,  that  is, 
renew  the  activities  of  their  submarines,  it  has  been  a  question  in  my 
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mind  if  the  effect  would  not  be  to  diminish  the  cost  of  British  ton- 
nage or  the  tonnage  of  the  allies — the  British  ships,  the  French  ships, 
and  the  Italian  ships. 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  probably,  Judge  Alexander.  But  as  I  said,  I 
do  not  want  to  make  any  predictions  about  what  will  happen  even 
to-morrow.  But  here  is  a  whole  lot  of  evidence  on  that  question. 
On  December  22, 1914,  for  instance,  here  are  a  couple  of  ships  which 
were  offered,  which  I  submitted  to  you  at  that  time.  These  were  the 
Ohio  and  the ^7W3fr6a«(?), large  ships, 597,000  cubic  feet,  which  would 
mean  about  6,000  tons  gross ;  and  the  other  was  580,000  cubic  feet,  or 
about  5,800  tons.  They  were  passenger  boats.  •  Then  here  are  some 
others. '  There  were  a  great  many  offered ;  I  have  a  biff  list  here  of 
boats  offered  from  all  over  the  country.  And  in  reply  to  a  great 
many  Senators  at  that  time  I  showed  them  these  lists  of  ships  that 
could  be  acquired  without  any  question  as  to  their  nationality— I 
mean  no  German  interned  ships — which  would  cause  any  complicR' 
tions. 

Then  the  (question  came  up  at  that  time  whether  there  would  be 
great  delays  m  loading  and  unloading  the  ships,  and  so  on.  Here  is 
one  letter  right  here,  February  8, 1915,  and  here  is  another,  February 
9, 1915.  You  see,  that  was  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  before  the 
ship-purchase  bill  had  been  decided. 

We  could  get  ships;  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  price.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  get  the  English  Government  to  sanction  the  transfer  if 
English. 

Mr.  Curry.  All  the  great  maritime  nations  except  the  United 
States  now  prohibit  the  transfer  of  ships  to  a  foreign  flag,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Baker.  Every  one  of  them  without  their  consent  and  approval 
of  buyer. 

Mr.  Curry.  So  we  could  not  buy  any  foreign  ships  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  true  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Curry.  No.  •  • 

Mr.  Baker.  Here  were  three  ships,  the  Colombia^  the  Ecuador^  and 
Venezuela — splendid  big  passenger  ships  that  Capt.  Dollar  was 
going  to  buy,  since  reported  purchased  by  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York. 
And  then  here  is  another  list  of  ships  under  British  register. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  tons  of  ships! 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  have  taken  all  the  money  you  had  at  that 
particular  time.  They  are  all  here,  but  I  have  never  figured  up  the 
tonnage.  And  here  are  all  the  prices  of  the  ships.  Most  of  these  are 
English  ships  in  this  particular  list— $625,000,  $375,000,  $342,000,  and 
$350,000,  and  so  on. 

(The  list  referred  to  may  be  found  beginning  on  page  375  of  he«r- 
inffs.) 

Mr.  Edmonds.  That  was  a  couple  of  years  ago,  was  it  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Baker.  T  found  among  these  lists  some  that  were  German 
interned  ships.  T  did  not  think  it  was  wise  «ven  to  consider  the 
su^^restion  of  buyin*r  them.  You  know  that  matter  was  fully  investi- 
gated by  Senator  Walsh's  committee  immediately  after  the  German 
cruisers  came  in. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  ships  were  all  for  sale  before  Mr.  Morse's 
company  sequestrated  the  balance  of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  were  all  sold  long  ago. 

Mr.  Curry.  Even  though  Germany  would  sell  her  interned  ships, 
which  she  would  not,  we  would  not  be  authorized  and  justified  under 
international  law  in  buying  them,  and  the  transfer  would  not  be 
recognized  as  legal. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  say  even  if  Germany  would  sell  her  interned  ships, 
which  she  will  not 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  would  not,  under  international  law,  be  justified 
'n  buying  them,  and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  countries 
would  not  recognize  the  transfer  as  legal  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly  not.  You  could  not  expect  them  to  do  it, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  any  man  should  think  such  a  thing  was 
considered  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Curry.  A  transfer  of  that  kind  must  occur  at  least  80  days 
before  the  declaration  of  war  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly.  That  was  accepted,  I  think,  by  all  the 
nations  except  England.    They  did  not  sign  that,  did  they?" 

Mr.  Curry.  And  it  must  be  a  bona  fide  transfer. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  England  did  not  sign  it. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  The  French  law  is  much  more  rigid  than  the 
English  law  in  that  regard. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  March  2,  1916,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Thursday^  March  «,  1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  protest  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Maritime  Exchange  against  the  passage  of  H.  R.  10500. 
which  I  would  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Philadetphia  Maritimk  Exchange. 

pbotest  against  the  passage  of  bill  h.  r.  10500,  pkoviding  for  government 

owners  hip  and  operation  of  merchant  m>:sskls. 

To    the   honorable   the  Senate  ami  House  of  Rrpresetitaticcs   of  the   United 
States  in  Coniireas  uHacmhled: 

This  memorial  of  the  Ptiilaclolphia  Maritime  Exolianjie  respectfully  repre- 
sents: That  a  bill  (H.  U.  10500)  having  for  its  object  the  eiu'ourn.Lceinent,  de- 
velopment, ami  creation  of  a  naval  auxiliary  ami  naval  res-.;  vo  and  a  merchant 
marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  conunerce  of  the  United  States  with  its 
territories  and  possessions  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Is  at  the  present  time  being  considered  in  tlie  Conjrress  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

This  bill  proposes  the  creation  and  establishment  of  a  national  shipping  board 
to  ci)nsist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  three 
civilians,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board,  to  be  appoiute<l  by  tlie 
President  for  terms  of  two,  four,  and  six  years,  respectively. 

The  shipping  board  so  constitute<l  is  to  have  authority  to  build  or  charter 
vessels  suitable  for  naval  auxiliaries  or  Army  transports,  with  a  view  to 
chartering,  leasing,  or  selling  such  vessels  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  de- 
siring to  use  them  in  the  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  countries  or  with  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  sell 
available  bonds  of  an  issue  previously  authorlzetl  by  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000,000. 

The  bill  carries  authority  for  the  President  to  transfer  to  the  board  of  naval 
atucillaries  for  charter,  lease,  or  sale  to  private  parties,  to  be  used  either  in  the 
coastwise  or  over-sea  trade. 

Authority  is  conveyed  to  the  board  to  regulate  the  operation  of  all  corpora- 
tions, firms,  and  individuals  engaged  as  conmion  carriers  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  property  by  water  between  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  between  the  Unite<l  States  and  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  to  determine  and  prescribe  rates  and  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  said  pas.sengers  and  property ;  and  it  further  gives  to  the 
board  authority  to  prescribe  preferential  rates.  If  in  its  judgment  such  rates 
are  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
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Section  10  of  the  bill  proliibits  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property 
by  water  between  ports  of  the  United  Statas  not  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  State,  or  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  or  between 
the  United  States  and  its  territories  and  possessions,  witliout  first  obtaining  a 
license  from  the  board. 

The  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange  urgently  protests  against  the  proposed 
measure  being  enacted  into  law  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  The  proposed  legislation  would  place  the  Government  In  direct  ami 
unfair  competition  with  a  large  number  of  American  citizens  who,  with  invest- 
ments of  many  millions  of  dollars,  are  engaged  In  a  business  essentially  private 
in  character  and  readily  controllable  both  by  competition  and  governmental 
regulation.  No  private  enterprise  however  capably  and  economically  admin- 
lstere<l,  where  the  management  is  accountable  to  Its  stockholders,  can  possibly 
compete  with  the  Government  in  the  same  industry  where  there  Is  no  such 
accountability.  * 

Second.  It  Is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  principal  foreign  nations  have 
prohibited  the  sale  of  vessels  operating  under  their  Hags,  and  It  Is  a  m;itter  of 
general  knowledge  that  American  shipyards  have  already  made  contracts  which 
will  tax  their  capacity  to  the  utmost  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  These 
conditions  alone  would  rentier  abortive  for  an  indefinite  period  the  advantages 
which  are  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Third.  The  effect  of  the  regulation  of  rates  governing  ocean-borne  traffic  by 
the  proposed  shipping  board  would  not  only  be  the  elimination  of  American 
vessels  from  competition  with  those  of  foreitxn  registry  in  the  movement  of 
merchandise  to  and  from  American  ports,  but  by  the  certain  refusal  of  foreign 
owners  to  take  out  the  prescribetl  license  would  leave  the  products  of  our  own 
country  without  the  means  of  transportation  to  the  markets  of  the  worM. 
The  creation  of  a  shipping  board  with  such  plenary  powers,  without  acceptance 
of  the  same  regulation  by  foreign  vessels,  would  sound  the  death  knell  of 
American  shipping. 

Fourth.  Even  if  the  Government  were  now  able  to  acquire  vessels  in  the 
building,  selling,  or  chartering  markets  the  competition  with  private  enterprise 
thus  created,  plus  the  serious  handicap  with  which  the  American  vessel  owner 
already  has  to  contend,  would  mean  the  early  extinction  of  the  American  ship- 
owner, with  the  consequent  unwarranted  sacrifice  of  Individual  effort  and 
capital. 

Fifth.  It  must  be  clear  to  your  honorable  bodies  that  there  exists  no  lack  of 
enterprise  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  Invest  their 
capital  in  almost  unlimited  volume  where  there  is  reasonable  promise  of  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment.  With  regard  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant 
marine,  therefore,  Congress  should  encourage,  not  discourage,  the  first-nameil 
trait  in  our  natif»nal  character,  and  .supiM)rt  the  second  by  enacting  legislation 
which  will  not  only  remove  the  serious  obstacles  caused  by  existing  laws  but 
create  conditions  which  will  place  American  vessels  in  a  position  of  reasonable 
competition  with  those  of  other  nations. 

Sixth.  When  this  relief  Is  given  private  enterprise  and  capital  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  promptly  and  liberally  lend  themselves  to  the  creation  of  a 
merchant  marine  capable  of  amply  supplying  the  demands  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  requirements  of  the  Govermuent  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

Seventh.  The  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange,  while  strongly  adviK-jiring 
the  upbuilding  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States,  regards  tlie  priv 
visions  of  bill  H.  R.  10500  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  ownership  and  operation  by  the  Government  of  merchant  vessels  is  a 
backward  rather  than  a  forward  step,  and  will  not  only  discourage  but  destroy 
all  private  Initiative  In  the  direction  so  earnestly  desire<l. 

The  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange, 
By  J.  S.  W.  HoLTON,  President, 

Attest : 

[SKAL.1  S.  R.  Sheabwood,  President. 

Philadelphia,  March  1,  1016. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Slechta,  of  New  York,  is  here  this  morning 
and  has  expressed  a  wish  to  be  heard.  Give  the  stenographer  your 
name,  address,  and  business  connections,  Mr.  Slechta. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  J.  SLECHTA,  OF  NEW  YOBE,  NEW 
YOBE  AGENT  FOB  THE  BBAZIUAN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Joseph  J.  Slechta.  My  steamship  connection  is 
the  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.  of  New  York,  of  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro. 
1  also  was  connected  a  short  time  ago  with  Holt  &  Co.,  exporters  of 
flour. 

Mr.  (Jreene.  Is  this  Lloyd-Brazileiro  owned  by  Brazil? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil 
and  operated  directly  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Greene.  Between  New  York  and 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir ;  the  principal  business  service  of  the  com- 
pany is  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  Brazil,  between  the  various  ports 
of  brazil.  They  operate  approximately  50  to  55  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  service.  But  for  the  past  eiglit  vears  they  have  operated 
this  special  service  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  have  you?  . 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  number  in  the  service  varies.  Previous  to  the 
war  we  had  five  fruit  vessels  in  the  New  York  trade  and  we  were 
supplementing  that  with  a  considerable  number  of  chartered  vessels, 
chartered  by  the  month  or  the  year,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Mr.  Edmo:nds.  Has  this  always  been  a  Government-owned  line? 

Mr.  Si^ECHTA.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  long  has  it  been  a  Government-owned  line  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  has  been  heavily  subsidized  for — well,  every  since 
it  was  organized. 

Mr.  Bruckner.  How  long  ago  was  that,  Mr.  Slechta  ?  When  was 
it  organized  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  dates  back  in  one  form  or  another  for  pretty 
nearly  40  years. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  was  originally  a  private  line,  subsidized? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  long  since  the  Government  took  it  over? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  took  it  over  all  together  in  1912. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  In  1912;  just  three  or  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Why  did  they  take  it  over? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Because  they  found  they  had  gotten  so  much  money 
in  it  that  they  owned  it. 

Mr.  RowE.  They  had  loaned  it  money? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  mean  it  was  subsidized  so  heavily? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  subsidized  so  heavily;  and  then  in 
order  to  continue  its  operation  the  Government  was  forced  to  loan 
so  much  money  that  eventually  it  found  the  assets  of  the  company 
were  only  sufficient  to  pay  what  they  had  loaned. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1912  the  privately-owned 
line  found  itself  up  against  it  and  were  willing  to  sell — they  had  56 
ships,  I  believe,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  they  were  willing  to  sell  to  anybody;  is  that 
true?     It  was  for  sale? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  was  for  sale. 
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Mr.  £dmond8.  And  the  Government  found  it  could  not  do  without 
this  line  and  they  did  not  want  the  service  discontinued  and  took  it 
over? 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government  was  perfectly 
willing  to  sell  it  under  their  own  conditions  and  terms. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  don't  mean  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  any  time — ^not  at  tiiat  time,  but  shortly  after  and 
on  another  occasion. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  conditions  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  the  first  place,  the  navigation  laws  of  Brazil  and 
the  conditions  as  to  management,  seamen,  and  so  forth,  are  so  onerous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  operate  a  line  at  a  profit.  And  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  foreign  capital  would  take  the  line  and  operate 
it  under  those  conditions,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  And,  of 
course,  that  was  one  of  the  conditions,  that  the  line  must  be  operated 
under  the  existing  laws  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  hurdeiis  were  imposed  by  the  Government 
itself  on  its  own  line  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Practically  so.    That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  were  there,  did  you  say,  that 
were  owned  by  this  private  company — what  is  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  name  of  the  company  was  the  same  as  it  is  now. 
The  style  of  the  company  is  Lloyd-Brazileiro. 

The  Chairman.  Itow  long  had  it  been  operated  by  the  private 
company  ? 

Air.  Slechta.  Up  to  1012.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  long 
the  companv  has  been  operated.  As  I  say.  it  dates  lack  between 
80  and  40  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  pay  subsidies  on  their  shipping  in  the 
coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  gave  them  an  annual  credit,  amounting,  as  I 
recall  it,  to  something  like  $200,000  a  year.  I  would  not  be  at  all 
certain  about  the  amount.  I  was  never  concerned  with  it  particu- 
larly. 

The  Chairman.  $200,000  a  year — and  how  many  vessels? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Large  and  small,  there  were,  as  I  say,  between  aO 
and  60. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  I  understood  you,  they  started  with  a  smaller 
number. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  a  long  ways  back. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  mail  ships  or  mail  and  cargo  vessels? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Vessels  of  every  description;  river  steamers,  coast- 
wise steamers  for  cargo  purposes  only,  others  that  were  very  largely 
for  passenger  accommodations  and  others  part  cargo  and  part  pas- 
senger. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  coast  line  of  Brazil? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  coast  line  of  Brazil  is  considerably  over  5.000 
miles — ^nearly  6,000  miles. 
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The  Chairman.  And  these  vessels  cover  what  ports? 

Mr.  Slechta.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  operate  on  a  coast  line  of  about  5,000  miles. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir ;  in  addition  to  which 

The  Chairman.  And  entered  and  cleared  from  about  how  many 
\Hirts  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Coast  and  river  ports,  very  close  to  100. 

The  Chairman.  What  rivers  do  they  navigate? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  Amazon  and  the  Paraguay,  largely.  That  is 
about  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  subsidies  amounted  to  about  $200,000 
a  year? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  the  amount  of  that 
subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  include  mail  pay  to  those  vessels? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  Government  of  Brazil  does  not  pay  any  mail 
subsidy  at  all.     They  pay  nothing  for  the  mail  service  of  Brazil. 

I'he  Chairman.  Do  they  carry  the  mails  free? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir.  They  consider  that  certain  privileges 
which  mail  vessels  get  in  the  various  ports  are  in  compensation  for 
carrying  the  mails. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  vessels  carrying  the  Brazilian  mail  get  what 
they  call  the  packet  rights.  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  be  valued 
in  dollars  and  cents  exactly.  They  are  shipping  privileges  that  they 
do  not  get  unless  they  carry  the  mail:  in  other  words,  a  reduction 
of  some  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  those  are? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No  ;  I  do  not.  As  I  say,  I  have  nothing:  tb  do  with 
these  services;  my  business  is  entirely  the  New   York  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
the  service  in  the  coastwise  trade  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Sijechta.  Only  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  own  New  York  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  make  any  statement  to  the 
committee  you  desire.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  want  to  say, 
but  you  have  requested  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  just  returned  from  a  visit  through  Brazil,  having 
spent  the  better  part  of  two  months  in  various  parts  of  Brazil  and, 
being  interested  in  an  export  business  as  well  as  in  the  steamship 
business,  I  thought  possibly  the  committee  might  care  to  ask  me 
questions  and  possibly  have  any  information  I  may  be  able  to  give 
them  concerning  Brazilian  business  in  particular  and  South  Ameri- 
can business  in  general.  Personally  I  have  always  had  the  feeling 
that  not  only  in  connection  with  this  movement  now  being  agitated 
with  reference  to  a  merchant  marine,  but  the  foreign  trade  and  in 
general  South  American  matters  have  been  very  much  overem- 
phasized. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect?  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is 
no  trade  to  South  America  worth  anything? 

Mr.  Smbchta.  No;  I  do  not  mean  there  is  none;  but  I  mean  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  the  trade  are  very  much  overestimated. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Slechta.  By  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  RoDENBERG.  What  is  the  total  foreign  trade  of  South  America, 
approximately  ?     It  is  about  $2,000,000,000,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  total  foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports,  from 
all  countries  in  South  America? 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slechta.   Yes;  approximately  $2,000,000,000. 

Mr.  RoDENBEKG.  What  per  cent  of  that  do  we  get  now? 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  get  about  30  per  cent. 

Br.  Bruckner.  How  much? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  No;  I  thought  we  were  getting  less  than  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean,  we  buy  from  them? 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.    YcS. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  if  you  figure  it  that  way.  Of  course,  our 
exports  to  South  America  amount  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  exports 
and  imports,  but  amount  to  a  whole  lot  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
their  imports. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  want  to  talk  of  the  Brazilian  trade.  We  buy 
about  250,000  tons  of  coffee  a  year  from  Brazil,  do  we  not,  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  can  give  the  Brazilian  figures,  approximately. 
Our  imports  from  Brazil  amount  prettv  closely  to  $100,000,000.  Thev 
vary  from  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000."^ 

Mr.  Edmonds.  We  buy  $100,000,000  worth  of  coffee? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Coffee  and  rubber. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  rubber  was  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

Mr.  Slechta.  More  than  twenty-five;  from  $80,000,000  to 
$120,000,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  that  200,000  tons  of  coffee  and  15.000  to  20,000 
tons  of  rubber  is  carried  in  what  kinds  of  ships? 

Mr.  Slechta.  All  kinds  of  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mostly  English? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  would  not  say  that  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
largely  carried  in  our  ships. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  in  your  Lloyd-Brazilian  ships? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  competition  do  you  meet  with  there  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  the  steamship  business? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  you  say  the  Government  owns  this  line.  What 
competition  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  normal  times  we  have  competition  with  the  re^i- 
larly  established  lines — they  are  all  British  lines — and  formerly  with 
the  Hamburg-American  Line. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  FoUowing  up  the  chairman's  suggestion  there,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  sayinj^  that  the 
importance  of  the  trade  to  South  America  is  overempliasized  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  will  repeat,  in  a  brief  way,  exactly  what  I  said. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  present  war  the  papers  and  magazines  and 
organizations  were  going  wild  over  the  possibilities  of  capturing,  as 
thev  called  it,  the  trade  of  South  America.  And  I  had  a  series  of 
articles — a  very  small  series — in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  in  which  I  said,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  August  of  the 
year  that  the  war  began,  that  the  war  would  bring  us  practically  no 
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advantages  in  trade  whatever  with  South  America.  And  the  facts 
have  borne  out  the  correctness  of  my  prediction.  The  trade  with 
Brazil  for  1915,  except  for  the  fact  that  their  imports  from  Europe 
were  very  much  reduced,  necessarily,  was  smaller  than  our  trade  in 
1912  or  1913,  I  am  not  sure  which.  But  immediately  before  the 
war 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  were  the  imports  from  Brazil  in  1915? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  these  figures  accu- 
rately from  niemory,  but  in  1915  our  imports  from  Brazil  were 
larger  because  we  took  a  larger  share  of  their  hides  and  cocoa  than 
formerly. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Our  imports  in  1911  were  $100,867,184,  according 
to  a  chart  I  have  here  and  which  was  prepared  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  What  were  the  exports  from  the  United  States  in 
1915? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1915  have 
been  figured  at  $34,000,000. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  were  $27,150,672  in  1911. 

Mr.  SLECirTA.  Yes ;  but  they  were  more  in  1912  and  1913. 

Mr.  RoDENBEBG.  Morc  in  1912  than  in  1915? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  they  were  more.  In  one  of  those  years  our 
exports  to  Brazil  were  larger  than  in  the  vear  immediately  closed — 
1915. 

Mr.  Rodenberg.  That  is  rather  surprising.  And  you  say  the  ex- 
ports from  European  countries  to  Brazil  had  fallen  off  naturally  on 
account  of  the  war,  and  it  has  not  increased  our  exports  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RoDEN'BERO.  The  imports  to  the  United  States  from  Brazil 
were  larger  in  1915,  and  the  exports  were  less  in  1915  than  they  were 
in  1912? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RowE.  That  is  surprising. 

Mr.  Greene.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  that  you  used  to  get 
from  here?  You  say  the  business  was  shut  off  across  the  water  on 
account  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  importation  in  Brazil  of  a  great  many  things 
has  been  curtailed;  in  the  first  place,  by  the  financial  stringency 
caused  by  the  war  and  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  buy. what  he 
wanted. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is,  you  have  had  financial  trouble  there  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  would  not  say  we  have  had  financial  trouble,  but 
simply  a  reduced  capacity  to  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  Brazil? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  true  in  almost  all  parts  of  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  have  not  the  same  ability  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  was  inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  war,  because  their 
financial  arrangements  have  always  been  with  European  countries. 
The  financial  investments  of  European  countries  are  very,  very  great. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  are  projecting  branch  banks  to 
South  America  ourselves  now  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  conditions, 
are  we  not? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  but  it  takes  more  than  the  establishment  of 
banks. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  just  one  moans. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  means  the  intending  investor  can  get  a  better 
line  of  investments  in  South  America  than  he  can  elsewhere,  of 
which  the  investor  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  not  convinced. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  facilities  of  transportation  then 
as  compared  with  now ;  that  is,  the  facilities  before  the  war  compared 
with  1915? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  facilities  have  been  very  largely  disarranged 
and  disrupted  there,  the  same  as  they  have  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  another  element.  Then  what  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  freight  rates  are  very  much  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  affect  the  commerce  between  this 
country  and  South  America?  In  the  first  instance,  you  have  their 
limited  ability  to  buy  on  account  of  the  general  financial  stringency 
and  then  the  lack  of  tonnage  and  the  enormously  increased  freight 
rates — that  would  all  more  or  less  demoralize  commerce,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  Does  this  company  that  is  owned  by  the  Government 
get  very  largely  increased  rates? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  I  wanted  to  give  you 
some  figures  which  will  show  you  with  reference  to  that  very  com- 
pany. In  1915 — I  took  these  figures  from  a  certified  accountant's 
report  on  our  books  for  1915 — we  had  37  sailings  of  cargo  steamers 
which  had  been  berthed  in  New  York.  They  received  general  cargo 
and  the  sailings  were  for  Brazilian  ports.  The  gross  receipts  for 
general  cargo  amounted  to  $1,513,000. 

The  Cilmrman.  For  freight? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes.  The  total  tonnage  of  general  cargo  carried 
was  approximately  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Exports  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exports  from  New  York.  During  that  same  period 
we  chartered  outside  vessels 

Mr.  Hakdy.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Slechta.  1915.'  During  that  same  period,  1915,  we  dispatched 
to  Brazil,  to  the  several  Brazilian  ports,  a  total  of  57  cargoes  of 
coal  for  our  own  uses  in  Brazil.  In  other  words,  that  was  merchan- 
dizing business  which  our  New  York  office  did  for  the  Lloyd- 
Brazileiro. 

The  Chaiuman.  While  you   are  agent  for  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro 

you  also 

Mr.  Slechta  (interposing).  Act  as  purchasing  agent  for  that  coal 
and  other  things  that  we  buy  for  them. 

Mr.  En^ioNDy.  Where  had  you  purchased  this  coal  l)efore — Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Slechta.  From  England.  There  were  57  cargoes  of  coal 
larcrely  on  American  vessels,  aggregating  a  total  of  155,000  tons, 

the  Chairman.  What  did  that  coal  cost  you  here  at  tidewater? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  coal  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.80  a 

ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  it  cost  delivered  in  Brazil? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Approximately  $10.  • 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  that  coal  cost  you  in  normal  times,  before 
the  war? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  normal  times  they  bought  English  coal,  Cardif 
coal,  at  an  average  price  of  probably  $7.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  delivered? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Delivered.  That  represents  a  price  of  about  $3.50 
to  $4  a  ton,  f .  o.  b.  in  the  Welch  port  and  of  course  a  relatively  much 
reduced  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  cost  delivered  on  board  ship  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  what  I  sav — ^$3.50  to  $4  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  A  difference  oi  $1. 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  least  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  cost. 

Mr. Slechta.  The  Cardif  coal  costs  at  least  50  cents  more;  it  usu- 
ally costs  a  dollar  a  ton  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  difference  in  the  distance? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  distance  is  approximately  the  same.  But  if  you 
will  pardon  me,  the  point  I  was  making  is  this,  if  we  deduct  from  the 
total  of  the  freight  we  collect  in  forwarding  cargo  from  New  York, 
which  I  said  was  about  a  million  and  a  half,  the  expense  of  handling 
that  cargo,  stevedoring  in  Brazilian  ports,  our  dock  expenses  and 
expenses  of  administration  and  other  port  charges,  incidental  ex- 
penses, it  left  us  approximately  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  profit? 

Mr. Slechta.  No;  gross  receipts,  not  in  profit — not  countinsr  the 
cost  of  operating  the  steamers  at  all,  but  simply  less  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling the  cargo  and  additional  expenses  incident  upon  handling  gen- 
eral cargo  as  compared  with  handling  coal.  Furthermore,  those  37 
sailings ' 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  the  coal  delivered  in  Brazil  for 
the  steamers  engaged  in  the  coastwise  service? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir.    The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  take  the  vessels  operating  from  New 
York  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  what  I  am  doing.  But  please  excuse  me  a 
moment.  I  want  to  make  a  point  that  by  operating  our  vessels  from 
New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  exporter,  we  have  really 
lost  money,  although  we  have  taken  advantage  of  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  increase  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  just  what  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Do  you  mean  in  1915? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  1915. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  lost  money? 

Mr.  Slechta.  On  the  face  of  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  ships  made  money  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  ships  made  money ;  but  by  using  the  same  ves- 
sels for  carrying  our  own  coal  we  would  have  made  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  had  to  pay  $10  a  ton  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BowB.  That  is  because  the  freight  rates  are  very  high  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Rowe.  You  had  to  charter  ships? 
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Mr.  SuECHTA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  owned  the  vessels? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Why  couldn't  you  run  the  vessels  at  cheap  rates  and 
reduce  the  rates?  That  is  the  argument  for  this  bill,  that  they  will 
reduce  the  rates. 

Mr.  Slechta.  But  wouldn't  it  look  silly  for  10  or  a  dozen  vessels 
for  general  cargo  reducing  rates  on  that  cargo  and  reducing  their 
earnings  and  then  to  charter  the  other  fellow's  vessels  and  pay  high 
rates  on  coal?  That  is  exactly  what  would  happen.  It  w^ould  pay 
us  better  to  use  those  vessels  for  carrying  coal  and  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  to  go  ahead  and  get  tonnage  where  he  pleased. 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Simply  because  we  wanted  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  steamship  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
steamship  officials  in  Brazil  have  very  forcibly  pointed  out  to  me  it 
would  pay  us  better  to  carry  our  own  coal  and  to  take  off  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  export  service.  In  fact,  we  have  two  steamers  up 
here  now  with  coffee  which  I  am  instructed  to  load  out  with  coal 
and  not  general  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  have  no  coal  in  Brazil  and  von  are 
compelled  to  import  coal  to  operate  your  line  there? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  When  this  line  was  running  in  normal  times,  in 
1912  and  1913,  could  vou  get  plenty  of  cargoes  out  of  New  York  for 
Brazil? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  at  very  low  rates  of  freight,  and  considering 
the  high  cost  of  operating  the  steamers  it  was  not  a  paying  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Did  you  ever  take  any  lower  rate  than  you  were 
compelled  to,  to  carry  them? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  had  to  take  the  same  as  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  had  to  take  the  same  as  other  people,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  that  is  why  the  steamship  line  got  into  diffi- 
culty, because  the  freight  rates  were  so  low  they  couldnt  make  any 
money  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Oh,  no;  the  New  York  service  was  always  a  pay- 
ing proposition ;  it  was  coastwise. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then  why  abandon  your  New  York  service? 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  did  not  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  intended  to. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  "  The  line  to  New  York,  instituted  in  1907,  has  been 
discontinued."    Here  is  the  British  report  for  1913. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  Brftish  report  is  not  correct,  then.  I  do  not 
know  anvthing  about  it ;  but  the  line  has  not  been  discontinued  since 
it  was  founded  in  1906  or  1907. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  running  a  vessel? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Was  it  a  higher  cost  to  run  them  under  Government 
control  than  private  control? 
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Mr.  SliECHTA.   No. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  was  the  great  cost  of  running  the  vessel? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  said  that  the  cost  of  running  the  vessel  was  so 
great  and  yet  you  say  it  was  not  a  greater  cost  than  it  was  under 
private  enterprise.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  what  advantage  was 
the  fact  that  the  Government  owned  it.  The  Government  took  it  be- 
cause they  could  not  help  it,  because  it  had  loaned  so  much  money 
on  it  they  were  compelled  to  take  it. 

Mr.  SliECHTA.  Exactlv. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  what  advantage  has  the  Government  operation 
been  over  that  of  the  private  people  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Principally  in  the  matter  of  administration  in 
Brazil  in  the  coastwise  business,  where  they  have  been  able  to  make 
economical  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  line  and  to  save 
money  in  different  ways.  The  cost  of  operating  the  steamers  so 
far  as  the  size  of  the  crew  is  concerned  has  not  changed.  You  are 
handicapped  in  that  way  very  much  the  same  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  They  carry  more  crew  and  a  more  expensive  crew 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  you  are  giving  low  freights  then  at  a  low  expense 
to  the  coastwise  trade  to  encourage  that  and  to  keep  it  up,  and  in 
running  those  lines  losing  money,  on  your  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  Brazilian  Government  is  compelled  to  main- 
tain, in  some  form  or  other,  a  coastwise  service,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  transportation  is  so  dependent  upon  the  ocean  carrying. 
Railroads  are  comparatively  few  and  the  development  of  Brazil, 
thus  far,  has  been  largely  along  the  coast  for  the  carrying  of  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  dependent  very  largely  upon  its  coastwise  and 
ocean  carriers.  • 

Mr.  Hardy.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of  this  com- 
mittee feels,  but  the  present  witness  to  my  mind  has  muddled  the 
thing  so  that  I  can  not  see  the  point  he  is  driving  at.  and  I  would 
like  to  have  him  state  clearly  what  it  is,  and  to  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  point  he  is  trving  to  make.  And  maybe  if  we  will  let  him  proceed 
he  can  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Eowe.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  He  has  just  been  to  Brazil  and  came  here  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  South  American  commerce. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  understand  he  wants  to  give  us  some  idea  of  South 
American  trade,  but  what  is  the  point? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is,  was  to  explain  in 
the  first  place  that  we  are  maintaining  a  line  of  vessels  in  the  in- 
terests 01  the  American  exporters  and  importers,  particularly  the 
exporters,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  pay  us  better  to  devote 
those  vessels  entirely  to  the  carrving  of  coal  for  our  own  use  in 
Brazil.  And  in  view  of  the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  putting  additional  carriers  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Government,  or  otherwise,  into  the  Bra- 
zilian service,  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  no  matter  how  it  is  done, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  transportation  of  coal  costs  us  so 
much,  because  of  conditions  that  exist  all  over  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  the  demand  for  tonnage,  we  would  necessarily  be  com- 
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pelled  to  withdraw  those  vessels  which  we  now  operate  in  the  carry- 
ing of  general  cargo  from  New  York  and  use  them  for  the  carrying 
of  our  own  coal  from  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  that  respect. 
Well,  suppose  we  did 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  have  coal  or  else  you  have  to  suspend 
vour  coastwise  service,  and  if  somebody  else  does  not  render  the 
service,  then  you  have  to  render  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Surely.  But  if  we  carry  it  in  our  own  vessels,  that 
means  the  facilities  amounting  in  1915  to  150,000  tons  of  general 
cargo  from  New  York  would  be  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  somebody  else  supplied  the  service. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly.  We  are  perfectly  willing  they  should 
do  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  been  taken  care  of 
jn  your  generosity  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Brazilian  Government? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No  ;  I  do  not  claim  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  claim  any  such  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  claim,  in  the  interest  of  the  American  trade  and 
the  Brazilian  trade  as  well,  we  have  maintained  this  line  because  we 
wanted  to  see  the  trade  developed,  and  we  have  continued  to  go  on 
and  develop  it  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  would  pay  us  equally 
well  to  operate  those  boats  simply  as  our  own  carriers — ^lor  carrying 
our  own  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  engaged  now  in 
a  work  of  benevolence  for  American  commerce? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  at  all.  A  proposition  looking  to  development 
is  certainly  a  desirable  thing;  at  the  same  time  it  means  we  are 
maintaining  thos«  vessels  in  that  trade  from  which  later  we  hope 
to  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  you  could 
operate  those  ships  at  this  particular  time  in  carrying  coal  from 
Norfolk  to  Brazil  at  a  greater  profit  than  in  the  carrying  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  understood  vou  to  sav  vou  are  able  to  do  this  bv 
reason  of  Brazilian  administration? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  spoke  of  Brazilian  administration.  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  by  Brazilian  operation  in  the  connection 
you  used  it. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  administration 
of  our  enterprise  in  Brazil  has  frequently  insisted  that  it  would  be 
advantngeous  if  our  New  York  office  would  use  the  carriers  which 
they  send  up  here  loaded  with  coffee  and  other  products  from  Bra- 
zil to  carry  their  own  coal  back  to  Brazil,  coal  that  we  buy  here  for 
them,  instead  of  using  them  for  loading  general  cargo  for  exporters 
back  of  our  line. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  To  get  the  matter  straight,  this  line  was  gotten 
together  by  the  Brazilian  Government  and  subsidized  heavily  for 
vears.  and  in  1912  it  found  it  was  being  subsidized  to  the  tune  of 
^08,000  a  year 
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The  Chairman.  $200,000  he  said. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Two  hundred  thousand  for  the  New  York  line 
alone.  $908,220  (p.  27,  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation. 
1909)  is  what  the  line  got  annually. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  going  after  another  angle ;  I  want  to  get  this 
business  proposition. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  That  is  here;  he  is  going  to  give  that  right  here, 
Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  The  company  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  Brazilian 
shippers  entirely  for  coastwise  traffic  alone  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where 
they  have  no  railroad  communication  and  it*  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  communication  by  water.  After  the  line  got  in  difficulty  in 
1912  the  Government  took  it  over,  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  this  line  to  rmi  in  their  coastwise  traffic.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
newspapers.  If  I  remember  right,  the  New  York  Line  was  bringing 
250,000  tons  of  coffee  and  rubber  to  tliis  country  every  year — ^fifty 
vessels  of  5,000  tons  each.  They  found  they  could  not  bring  their 
coffee  here,  that  being  in  the  hands  of  English  shippers.  They  con- 
tinued to  run  the  new  line,  and  at  one  time,  in  1913,  the  entire  line, 
composed  of  53  steamers,  was  for  sale  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
the  sale  was  published  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  news- 
papers— ^not  as  an  advertisement,  but  as  a  news  item. 

Mr.  SiiECHTA.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  advertisements  pub- 
lished also. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  do  not  remember  them,  but  I  remember  it  being 
spoken  of  in  the  newspapers. 

Now,  that  puts  the  matter  so  we  know  exactly  what  the  line  was. 

The  CHAiR3rAN.  Why  not  let  Mr.  Slechta  make  his  statement? 

Mr.  EoDENBERO.  I  think  that  will  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  my  memory  refreshed  on  that 
point.  I  have  not  concerned  myself  particularly  with  it,  because  it 
has  not  been  my  business  to  do  so. 

The  thing  I  particularly  wanted  to  emphasize  in  this  connection, 
and  the  reason  I  brought  up  this  comparison  of  the  two  businesses  in 
which  we  are  engaged — ^the  taking  or  freight  and  the  collecting,  of 
course,  of  all  the  freight  we  can  get  for  export  to  Brazil,  and  the 
carrying  of  our  own  coal,  illustrates  very  well  the  fact  that  we,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  other  people,  are  confronted  with  the  tremen- 
dous demands  for  tonnage,  not  so  much  in  the  South  American  busi- 
ness as  in  the  ammimition  trade  to  Europe.  It  is  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  service  where  the  rates  are  being  made,  and  the  owner  who 
has  a  vessel  available  which  he  might  conceivably  charter  for  busi- 
ness to  South  America  says : 

I  can  get  so  much  for  her  In  the  trans- Atlantic  business;  you  can  have  her. 
If  you  want  her.  for  Brazilian  or  Argentine  trade,  and  we  will  figure  off  o 
reasonable  amount  less,  condltlone<l  upon  the  amount  of  insurance  which  I  must 
pay  on  sending  that  vessel  to  Europe. 

Very  well.  Now,  here  is  a  line  like  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  a  British 
line,  for  instance,  which  owns  their  own  vessels.  They  are  not 
obliged,  you  say,  to  increase  their  rates  to  Brazil.  Nor  are  we,  be- 
cause we  own  our  vessels  also.  But  the  British  Government  takes 
a  large  part  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  tonnage,  and  they  do  not  pay  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Co.  the  current  rates  on  that  tonnage; 
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they  pay  them  a  certain  proportion  above  normal  rates,  with  the  result 
that  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  in  view  of  the  insurance  expense  and  gen- 
erally increased  cost  of  operation  due  to  the  war,  leel  compelled, 
naturally,  to  get  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  freights.  In  other  words, 
they  take  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  get  what  is 
the  market  rate  on  the  vessels  which  remain  in  their  service. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  reap  whatever  diminution 
there  may  be  in  their  profits  on  vessels  commandeered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment by  increasing  rates  in  the  trade  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Wherever  they  operate  them,  whether  South  Amer- 
ica or  China. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  I  understand  you,  your  proposition  is  that  the 
trans- Atlantic  trade,  particularly  the  munitions  trade,  has  so 
absorbed  all  the  tonnage  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  rise  of  rates  all  OAer 
the  world. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  has  absolutely  been  the  factor  which  determines 
the  rate  upon  tonnage  to-day.   . 

Mr.  Hardv.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  think  any  shipping 
line,  regardless  of  the  question  of  whether  their  vessels  are  comman- 
deered by  their  Government,  would  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  to  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  know  they  will. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  will  do  that  anyhowj 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  they  will. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  trans- Atlantic  trade,  espe- 
cially the  munitions  trade,  has  so  absorbed  the  cargo  capacity  of  the 
shipping  lines  of  the  world  that  everywhere  rates  have  been  raised 
on  account  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration :  We  had 
a  steamer  which  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  chartered  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  which  cost  us  $18,000  a  month.  She  just 
went  off  of  her  charter  with  us  vesterdav.  Unfortunatelv,  we  did 
not  have  her  for  a  longer  period.  We  paid  $18,000  a  month.  To-day 
she  starts  to  load  for  a  port  in  France,  under  all  sorts  of  restrictions 
made  by  the  owners  in  the  charter,  and  they  will  get  for  one  voyage 
%vhich  takes  less  than  a  month,  *  including  loading  and  unloading 
(because  it  only  takes  10  days  to  load  and  discharge  the  vessel  and 
the  voyage  is  less  than  20  days),  $145,000.  We  had  the  same  vessel 
for  $18,000  a  month  up  to  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  cargo  man  raises,  the  freight  man 
raises,  and  everybody  raises  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  gentlemen,  in  the 
way  of  business  facilities  for  transportation  or  anything  else,  which 
is  so  absolutely  subservient  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as 
ocean  transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  therefore  the  question  is  until  we  get  a  larger 
supply  of  tonnage  we  may  expect  balloon  rates. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely;  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  they  are  under  the  American  flag,  the  flag  of  phina,  or  any 
other  fla<r,  until  we  get  the  tonnage  the  rates  will  be  high. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  operate  a  Government- 
controlled  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  as  cheaply 
operated  and  why  it  is  not  as  cheaply  operated  as  it  would  be  if 
operated  by  a  private  concern  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Please  don't  draw  any  inference — I  am  an  Ameri- 
can before  I  am  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hardf.  I  understood  vou  to  make  that  answer  just  now. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  quite.  I^lease  do  not  draw  any  inference  as  to 
the  possibility  of  operating  a  steamship  line  under  the  laws  of  the 
Government,  from  what  anything  else  does,  as  far  as  my  experience 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  am  not  drawing  an  inference;  I  want  the  facts. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  will  give  you  the  facts,  if  you  want  the  facts.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  Br&zilian  Government  is  to-day  operating 
the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  much  better  than  it  was  ever  operated  before: 
but  private  business  conditions — conditions  under  the  domination  oi 
private  interests,  and  especially  considering  the  subsidy,  v/hich  was 
paid  by  Brazil  to  a  private  corporation  or  joint  stock  company, 
under  which  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  was  operated — were  so  utterly 
bad  that  the  Government  could  not  very  well  help  but  improve  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  Government  tried  subsidy,  and 
finally  took  the  ships? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  do  not  figure  at  all  on  tliese  vessels  which  you 
own  for  a  percentage  of  profit,  do  you?  You  just  take  your  ordinary 
running  expenses  and  do  not  figure  any  profit  on  your  capital  in- 
vested or  anything  else,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  could  not  say  about  it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  ought  to  know  about  it,  oughtn't  yoii? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  know  because  I  am  agent  of  the  line  in 
New  York,  and  it  is  my  business  to  load  steamers,  get  the  best  cargo 
I  can,  the  best  freights,  and  to  run  the  New  York  end  of  it  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible. 

Mr.  EoDENBERG.  You  do  not  know  how  much  the  Government 
lost  in  its  operation  prior  to  this  increased  demand  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Rodenbero.  Do  you  know  whether  it  lost  more  than  the  sub- 
sidy that  they  had  been  giving  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  know  they  still  owe  a  very,  very  large  amount, 
which  is  included  in  the  funded  debt  of  Brazil  to  English  capitalists. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  involves  their  whole  valorization  scheme,  what 
it  made  and  what  it  lost  on  that,  and  this  line  run  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  the  valorization  scheme  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  if  you  are  familiar  with  that,  about  their 
valorization  scheme. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  familiar  with  it,  but  that  is  rather  a  far  call. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you,  but 
it  has  no  relation  to  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  does  not  have  any  direct  connection 
with  this  subject? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  other  day  somebody  suggested  that  it  might 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  see  how.  Reference  was  made  here  by 
Jud^e  Hardy  to  the  fact  that  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  insisted  on  re- 
taining ships  in  the  service  because  of  the  coffee  exports.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  because  of  the  combination 
of  British  and  otner  ships  engaged  in  the  service  in  competition  with 
us,  we  were  unable  to  carry  co^e  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  On  account.of  their  deferred  rebate  system  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  RowE.  Do  you  get  a  complete  load  each  way  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  do  now ;  yes. 

Mr.  EowE.  In  normal  times? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  normal  times.  Our  *boats  were  always  able  to  go 
down  to  Brazil  loaded,  but  they  came  back  very  largely  empty. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Largely  because  you  were  not  allowed  to  haul  coffee! 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  because  we  were  not  allowed  to,  but  because  the 
shippers  were  tied  up  with  other  contracts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  meant  bv  "  not  allowed  to." 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  and  although  we  offered  to  carry  the  coffee  at 
half  the  rates  of  the  so-called  *'  f oi-eign  "  lines  we  could  not  get  the 
cargo.    Now,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Our  investigation  showed  that  very  fact  and  that 
IS  the  reason  we  barred  rebates  in  bill  450,  and  I  hope  we  will  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  know,  Judge  Alexander. 
that  the  United  States  District  Court  practically  turned  down  that 
proposition  of  prohibiting  rebates  in  a  hearing  that  extended  some- 
thing over  a  year  in  New  York.  It  was  a  suit  against  the  Prince 
Line  et  a  I.,  in  which  they  practically  supported  the  contention  of 
those  lines  that  they  had  a  right  to  pay  those  rebates. 

Mr.  RowE.  Why  don't  you  tie  them  up  now  in  a  rebate  agreement 
the  same  as  the  other  companies  did?  They  have  to  ship  by  you  to- 
day everything  they  have  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  are  satisfied  to  take  the  advantage  we  have,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  neutral  steamers  that  pav  very  much  lower 
rates  of  insurance  than  the  English  steamers,  ana  consequently  get  a 
preference.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
that  because  we  have  no  service  to  Europe,  and  all  of  our  competitors 
have  an  interest  at  least  in  lines  that  have  a  service  to  Europe  as  well 
as  to  the  United  States.  And  as  I  explained  in  this  committee  room 
once  before,  and  also  in  the  hearings  in  New  York  before  the  district 
court  in  the  suit  referred  to,  most  of  the  large  coffee  shippers,  with 
the  exception  of  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  ship  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  arid  if  they  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  a  rebate 
agreement  with  the  steamship  company,  owner,  or  operator,  he 
savs : 

ft 

Very  well,  we  will  carry  your  coflfee  at  a  low  rate  or  you  can  ship  it  by  any- 
body else  you  want  to,  and  we  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rate 
to  the  United  States ;  but  we  won't  give  you  any  room  at  all  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  decision  you  spoke  of  was  a  decision  made  by  the 
court  largely  because  there  is  no  law  governing  or  attempting  to 
affect  the  question? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  should  assume  so;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Edmonds.  That  is  rather  a  peculiar  situation,  is  it  not,  for  the 
Government  to  finance  the  coffee  crop  and  then  it  can  not  turn  it 
over  to  its  own  steamship  line  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  a  very  peculiar  situation.  I  have  repeatedly 
done  everything  I  possibly  could  to  make  the  Government  see  the 
importance  of  giving  its  own  line  certain  benefits  which  will  give  it 
cargo. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  And  besides  financing  the  crop  they  let  the  steamers 
come  up  here  and  lose  money  on  the  trip  rather  than  give  them  the 
cargo. 

Mr.  Slfxhta.  It  is  a  peculiar  situation ;  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  the  other  lines  carry  cheaper  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  that  is  just  the  point.  The  rates  on  coffee 
ininediately  preceding  the  war  were  50  cents  a  bag.  We  had 
offered  for  more  than  a  year  to  carry  it  far  25  cents  and  we  could 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  a  peculiar  situation  where  the  government 
controls  the  coffee  crop,  owns  the  steamship  line,  and  the  steamship 
line  will  carrj-  the  coffee  cheaper  than  private  corporations. 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  are  very  good  reasons. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  must  be  very  good  reasons. 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  are  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  very  much,  I  would  not  say  afraid,  but 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  facilities  of  the  larger  steamship  com- 
panies running  from  Europe  for  a  good  many  things — passenger 
accommodations  and  good  connections  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.    And  they  are  afraid  really  of  reprisals. 

Mr.  Curry.  Those  ships  from  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  going 
to  run  from  Brazil  empty? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  but  they  threaten,  at  least,  to  withdraw  the 
facilities,  that  thev  won't  call  at  Brazil,  but  will  go  to  Argentina 
and  China. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  seems  to  me  a  government  that  has  the  energy  to 
go  ahead  and  have  a  valorization  sj'stem  on  the  coffee  crop  and  that 
says  to  an  outsider  you  can  not  come  in  and  plant  coffee,  that  says 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  plant  coffee  he  shall  not  increase  his  crop, 
that  he  can  only  plant  a  coffee  plantation  of  a  certain  limited  size, 
that  takes  care  of  the  surplus,  and  that  owns  its  own  steamship  line 
which  will  practically  carry  the  coffee  cheaper,  will  permit  a  bluff 
of  that  kind  to  be  run  on  it  by  a  steamship  company.  That  does  not 
look  hardly  reasonable;  there  must  be  something  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  does  not  look  reasonable,  but,  notwithstanding,  it 
is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  does  not  look  reasonable,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Does  not  the  Brazilian  Government  have  contracts 
with  these  ether  lines  by  which  it  pays  some  subsidy? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  How  about  the  Italian  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  With  the  Italian  line  there  is  a  contract  of  very 
recent  date  with  reference  to  some  immigration  service,  I  believe. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  cargo. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  "  A  contract  signed  in  September,  1912,  between  the 
Brazilian  Federal  Government  and  certain  Italian  steamship  lines 
for  a  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Italy  and  a  number  of 
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•Brazilian  ports;  the  subsidy  for  the  service  being  fixed  at  approxi- 
mately $20,000  per  round  voyage,  two-thirds  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  one-third  by  the  Government  of  San 
Paulo." 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  Hadley.  From  what  are  you  reading? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  From  a  British  Government  report  on  bounties 
and  subsidies  published  in  1913. 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Italian  lines  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  in  point,  because  they  do  not  carry  coffee ;  they 
do  not  ffo  to  the  ports  where  they  have  coffee. 

Mr.  ILiDmonds.  Why  was  the  Government  of  San  Paulo  to  pay  one- 
third? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Simply  because  they  wanted  the  immigrants. 

Mr.  Curry.  Could  you  explain  this  valorization  scheme  in  regard 
to  coffee  in  relation  to  shipping? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  relation  to  shipping. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  with  its  own  Government- 
owned  line. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir.  As  far  as  I  know — I  was  in  Brazil  at  that 
time;  I  was  American  consular  officer  in  Rio  and  followed  that  ques- 
tion very  closely,  indeed  so  closely  that  I  nearly  lost  my  job  on 
account  of  the  article  I  wrote  on  coffee  valorization. 

Mr.  Curry.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  money  in  the  valoriza- 
tion scheme  is  English  money  and  some  United  States  money? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes:  about  one-fifth  of  it  is  Government  money,  I 
believe,  or  was,  and  it  is  four-fifths  European.  And  that  is  purely 
a  matter  of  financing;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government  in  undertaking  the  valorization  scheme. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  valorization  scheme  has  any 
relation  to  shipping  put  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  it  seems  to 
have  some  influence. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  matter  of  shipping.  The  Brazilian  Government; 
that  is,  the  Government  principally  of  the  State  of  San  Paulo,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  said  "  We  will  buy  this  coffee,"  and  they 
did.  Thev  bought  up  to  nearly  9,000,000  bags  of  coffee  of  Ihe  crop 
year  of  1908. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  would  that  be;  how  many 
pounds  in  a  bag? 

Mr.  Slfchta.  One  hundred  and  thirtv-two.  It  was  approximatelv 
9,000,000  hags  of  coffee.  When  it  started  it  accepted  only  3,000,000 
and  it  found  it  had  no  effect  in  any  way  so  far  as  controlling  the 
price  and  they  had  to  buy  up  to  9,000,000  pounds.  That  made  ♦^'^^ 
gigantic  a  proposition  and  involved  so  much  money  that  before  lonsT 
they  had  to  ha^e  recourse  to  foreign  means  and  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  to  back  them  up  in  it. 

Mr,  Hardy.  Then  they  had  to  negotiate  with  private  capitalists, 
the  Morgans  of  this  country  and  European  countries,  to  carry  the 
business  very  largely? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  sold  bonds  at  5  per  cent  and  agreed  not  to 
keep  them  outstanding  only  a  certain  length  of  time  and  will 
probably  wind  up  with  a  loss. 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Any  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  I  believe,  except  in  rare 
instances,  in  any  such  scheme  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  rather  admit  that  the  conference  lines  inter- 
fered considerably  with  the  matter  of  freights  and  tonnage. 

3Ir.  Slechta.  I  say,  in  exceptional  instances.  It  is  a  question 
there  whether  they  have  interfered  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  agreement  between 
the  conference  lines  was  to  affect  the  price.  You  say  you  offered  to 
carrv  the  coffee  for  25  cents  a  sack  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  paying  the  conference  lines  50 
cents  a  sack.  That  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Fifty  cents  a  sack  is  about  the  right  price  that  it 
ought  to  be  worth  to  carry  it,  and  it  is  worth  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  But,  still,  the  Brazilian  Government,  that  owned  its 
own  line,  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  that  low  rate. 
There  must  be  a  cause  there,  somewhere. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  could  not  go  to  the  shipper  and  say,  "  Here,  you 

have  got  to  give  us  the  trade;  we  can  compel  you  to."    The  only  way 

to  do  is  to  put  certain  restrictions  upon  the  other  shipping  companies, 

'  and  say,  "  Here,  we  won't  let  you  come  into  the  port."'  and  allow 

absolute  freedom  in  shipping  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Curry.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  looks  to  me  that  practi- 
cally the  capital  of  Europe  controls  the  coffee  business  and  the  ship- 
ping business  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  Brazil  owns  its  own  ship- 
ping lines.  For  instance,  there  just  comes  to  my  mind  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Republic  which  owns  its  water  front,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  public  utility;  but  the  Argentine  Republic  can  not 
do  anything  with  its  water  front,  for  the  reason  it  is  financed  and 
developed  by  British  capital,  the  same  as  its  railroads  are  financed 
and  developed  by  British  capital  and  the  bonds  are  owned  by  British 
capital. 
.  Mr.  Slechta.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Curry.  And  there  was  a  contract  between  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  the  bondholders  that  whenever  the  Argentine  Government 
thinks  it  can  do  better,  it  is  free  to  do  so ;  but  before  the  Government 
does  so,  it  has  to  take  up  those  bonds.  And  as  it  has  not  the  mojiey 
and  can  not  get  the  money  to  take  up  the  bonds,  because  it  is  so  tied 
lip  down  there,  although  they  own  the  water  front,  the  British  ship- 
ping interests  have  absolute  control  of  it,  and  they  have  control  of 
the  railroads  of  the  Argentina. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  from  this  witness? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Brazilian  Government  still 
wants  to  sell  its  ships? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  until  after  this  war  is  over? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  point  is,  they  found  they  could  not  dispose  of 
tliem  under  the  restrictions  they  placed  upon  any  proposed  possible 
purchaser. 

Mr.  Curry.  They  are  rather  old  ships  now,  anyway. 
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Mr.  SL.ECHTA.  It  is  not  so  much  that.  The  ships  can  be  repaired, 
and  any  ship  has  its  price,  whether  it  is  old  or  new. 

Mr.  Curry.  Now  it  has. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  has  at  any  time.  It  is  essentialy  a  question  of 
price,  whether  on  account  of  the  restrictions  a  tentative  purchaser 
was  willing  to  pay  the  Government's  price — ^in  the  last  instance,  at 
least.  And  they  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  those  conditions  and 
to  the  terms  and  restrictions  which  the  Government  would  place 
upon  the  purchaser.  And  finding  that  out,  the  Government,  so  far 
as  its  administration  at  present  is  concerned,  has  decided  to  retain 
the  line  entirely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  was  in  Rio,  just  a 
short  time  ago,  a  bill  was  presented  in  Congress  authorizing  the  ex- 
ecutive to  dispose  of  the  line,  but  it  never  came  to  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Was  it  a  paying  investment  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Inmiediately  oefore  the  war  the  company  was  being 
placed  gradually  upon  a  very  much  better  basis.  So  far  as  the  coast- 
wise service  is  concerned,  it  has  very  little  relation  to  the  conditions 
abroad,  any  more  than  our  own  coastwise  service.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  true  that  in  certain  lines  of  trade  the  rates  have  been  in- 
creased on  the  coast  here:  but  in  general  they  have  not.  In  Brazil 
they  have  not  at  all ;  the  rates  are  just  the  same  as  they  were  before 
the  war,  because  it  is  monopolized. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  I  understand  you  that  these  terminals  and  serv- 
ices in  Brazil  are  owned  by  foreign  governments — ^the  British  Obv- 
emment,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  most  places — not  necessarily  foreign  capital.  The  dock 
facilities  in  all  of  those  ports,  which  are  modern  dock  facilities,  are 
pai'tially  owned  under  the  control  of  tlie  Government. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  thov  are  not — let  us  sav,  for  instance,  that  a 
Government  line  should  be  established,  or  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  establish  lines  here.  Would  thev  have  free 
access  to  these  terminals? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Thev  are  free  to  anvbodv  who  will  pav  the  price. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Is  the  price  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  same  to  everybody  except  Brazilian  mail  lines. 
They  have  a  certain  advantage. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  have  not  said  anything  at  all  about  the  regu- 
lation of  our  rates  in  this  bill.  Have  you  read  those  i-egulations 
over? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes:  I  have  read  those  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Have  you  anything  at  all  to  suggest  in  connecti<»n 
with  those  provisions? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  the  feasibility 
of  putting  in  such  povisions  in  the  bill;  but  I  do  think  it  would  be  *a 
very  difficult  thing  to  carry  out.  and  I  feel  it  would  discourage  for- 
eign capital  from  carrying  on  transportation  facilities.  I  think  it 
would  bring  us  reprisals  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  prevent  abuses? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  necessarilv  that:  but,  for  instance,  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  take  our  own  case.  If  the  Government  were  to  step  in 
and  say  "  Here,  you  can  not  increase  your  rates  now,"  simply  be- 
cause the  demand  for  tonnage  has  so  increased  we  would  be  forced 
to  withdraw  our  service,  that  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  a  shipping  board,  created  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  would  not  have  as  much  sense  and  discretion 
as  a  steamship  a^ent? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Naturally  they  would  not  look  at  the  thing  from  the 
same  point  of  view.    If  this  shipping  board  is  to  have  power 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  would  pursue  a  policy  that  would 
divorce  and  deny  the  American  shipper  of  a  service  by  forcing  valu- 
able tonnage  out  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  not  assuming  anything  of  the  sort ;  no.  But  I 
simply  point  out  the  possibility  of  it ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  imagine  a  great  many  things  that  might 
ensue  if  people  would  not  exercise  ordinary  common  sense  in  business. 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  thing  I  want  particularly  to  emphasize  is,  that 
it  seems  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Our  rates  are  changing  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  thfee  ought  to  be  discrimination  be- 
tween shippers? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  believe  in  regulation  along  that 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  prevented? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  deferred  rebate  system  should 
be  prohibited? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  deferred  rebate  system,  as  far  as  exports  are 
concerned,  is  prohibited  now. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  should  it  not  be  prohibited  to  any  ves- 
sels entering  or  leaving  American  ports  if  it  operates  to  the  clisad- 
vantage  of  our  Qwn  freight? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  I  think  that  too  would  be  very  difficult. 

The  Chair3Ian.  That  is  one  of  the  powers  this  board  might  exer- 
cise under  the  provisions  of  section  9. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  ought  to  have  the  gentleman  tell  us  about  it.  You 
say  that  would  be  difficult.    Tell  us  what  the  difficulties  are. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  merely  mentioned  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
in  my  opinion,  because  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain.  But  on  my  recent  trip  to  Brazil,  I  was  told  that  one 
line  operating  from  a  certain  country  to  Brazilian  ports  pays  certain 
of  its  largest  shippers  regular  rebates  and  it  is  done  in  this  way: 
This  particular  line  has  its  home  office  in  London  and  there  is  no 
contract  existing;  nothing  in  writing  to  show  what  those  particular 
shippers  may  expect  or  have  a  right  to,  but  every  six  months  there  is 
a  check  passed  from  the  London  office  through  a  bank  (it  does  not 
disclose,  naturally,  the  identity  of  the  person  who  makes  the  deposit 
with  the  bank)  to  those  shippers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  old  process  that  used  to  be  used  with  the 
cattlemen  shipping  car  loads  of  cattle  on  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  break  it  up,  but  we 
finally  did  break  it  up. 

Mr.  Slechta.  But  here  you  have  of  necessity  the  investigations  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  I  admit  the  difficulty  is  greater  because  the  field 
is  wider  and  the  evidence  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  get. 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy,  But,  if  under  our  laws,  we  find  a  man  in  Brazil  who 
ships  coffee  to  London,  and  that  man  is  tied  down  by  an  agreement 
that  they  will  hold  deferred  rebates  on  his  shipments  to  London  so 
as  to  prevent  him  from  securing  some  desirable  carrier  to  New  York, 
we  have  got  to  get  at  it  in  some  way  or  else  confess  our  inability  at- 
tached to  the  whole  question.    Is  not  that  about  it? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  and  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  such  legislation,  but  that  does  not  prevent  me  from 
expressing  my  views  as  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  agree  with  you  that  it  is  difficult.  But  aside 
from  how  this  commerce  shall  be  carried,  if  we  are  going  to  promote 
our  foreign  commerce  we  have  to  do  all  we  can  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican shipper  in  that  regard,  must  we  not? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  clothing  this  shipping 
board  with  power  to  do  that  as  far  as  they  may? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  no  views  to  express  on  it  as  far  as  being  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  to  bring  down  the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  If  any  attempt  was  made  by  this  board  at  the  pres- 
ent day  to  bring  down  freight  rates  it  would  simply  result  in  the 
tonnage  going  from  our  country  and  being  used  in  some  other  serv- 
ice, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely:  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  book,  states  that  we  should  have  a 
maximum  freight  rate  and  the  board  should  be  altewed  to  make  a 
minimum  freight  rate  underneath  it,  which  I  presume  is  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  framers  of  this  bill.  Therefore  the  board  would  set 
the  maximum  freight  rate  and,  in  special  cases,  would  make  a  mini- 
mum rate.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  down  freight  rates  the 
board  necessarily  would  have  to  make  that  freight  rate  very  much 
below  the  exorbitant  freight  rate  that  is  being  made  to-day,  and  nat- 
urally the  tonnage  would  then  go  in  other  lines  and  would  not  come 
to  our  ports  at  all. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  assume  this  committee  in  any  legislation  it  pro- 
poses along  that  line  would  undertake  to  carry  out,  as  nearly  as  they 
may,  the  recommendations  in  our  report  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 
I  assume  that  would  be  our  wish,  because  I  believe  those  recommen- 
dation are  sound. 

To  go  to  work  and  undertake  to  limit  the  power  of  the  board 
specifically,  in  every  possible  direction,  would  be  unwise  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Speaking  of  the  control  of  freight  rates  in  any  way, 
in  so  far  as  reducing  them  is  concerned,  let  me  cite  an  illustration 
that  may  possibly  illustrate  to  you  the  result  that  such  control  might 
have  in  some  cases.  One  of  our  competitors  in  the  Brazilian  service 
at  the  present  time  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  because 
they  run  a  subsidiary  line  which  they  call  the  United  States  &  Brazil 
Steamship  Co.  Recently  they  have  been  diverting  such  steamers  as 
they  could  charter,  and  two  of  their  steamers  have  been  chartered 
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recently  from  the  American-Hawaiian  Line,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
use  those  steamers  that  have  been  diverted  in  their  own  business. 
In  fact,  we  ourselves  have  chartered  one  or  two  of  them  for  carry- 
ing coal  to  Brazil,  simply  because  we  did  not  want  them  delayed  by 
waiting  for  cargo  in  New  York.  A  few  days  ago  they  chartered  the 
Columous^  which  is  a  steamer  of  about  10,600  tons,  one  of  the  narrow 
boats  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Line,  and  paid  $122,000  a  month  for 
her.  That  steamer  cost  between  $600,000  and  $700,000.  You  can  see 
that  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  within  six  months,  which  is  the 
term  of  the  charter,  will  be  able  to  build  a  new  vessel  from  what  she 
will  earn  on  that  one.  Within  a  week  another  vessel  of  the  same  type 
was  chartered  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  the  same  business  for  $146,000  a  month.  The 
rise  in  one  week  from  the  increased  demand  represents  $24,000.  That 
difference  alone  is  fully  twice  what  that  steamer  would  bring  in 
normal  times. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  that  steamer  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Sleciita.  They  want  it  for  carrying  manganese  from  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  place? 

Mr.  Slechta.  To  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  To  use  for  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  stuff  is  sold  in  the  opcan 
market  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that 
there  you  have  an  American  companv  reaping  a  tremendous  profit 
from  the  operation  of  its  boats  in  that  service.  They  were  with- 
drawn from  the  Panama  Canal  service  because  the  Panama  Canal 
is  closed  and  they  did  not  wish  to  run  around  the  Horn,  and  so  it  is 
taking  the  money  and  putting  it  in  the  l^ank.  Very  well.  Does  the 
Government  propose  to  do  anything  which  will  prevent  those  com- 
paniesf.  such  as  the  American-Hawaiian  Line,  from  obtaining  that 
maximum  return  and  taking  advantage  of  conditions  over  which 
they  have  absolutely  no  control  ?  The  American  Steel  Corporation 
IS  certainly  not  a  philanthropic  institution.  It  goes  to  them  and 
says  "  we  want  your  steamers  and  will  pay  any  price  you  want  for 
them."    That  is  practically  what  it  amounts  to.     And  this  bill  pro- 

foses  to  put  boats  in  competition  with  the  American-Hawaiian  Line? 
do  not  say  that  in  the  way  cff  criticism,  but  simply  to  point  out 
one  possible  result. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  this  committee  the 
other  day  representing  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  A  contract  is  to  be  let  in  Argentina  about  the  middle 
of  this  month,  I  think  on  the  14th,  for  26,000  or  28,000  tons  of  water 
pipe.  His  company  wants  to  bid  in  competition  with  the  British 
companies.  Do  you  know  where  he  can  get  the  tonnage  at  any 
price? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Surely.  He  can  get  tonnage  just  the  same  as  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  getting  that  tonnage  that  I  refer  to  now. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  the  lowest  rate  they  would  quote 
would  be  $30  a  ton,  and  they  would  not  guarantee  him  tonnage  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  Sleciita.  He  can  charter  boats  if  he  wants  to,  if  he  wants  to 
pav  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  price? 
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Mr.  Slechta.  As  I  say,  that  is  an  illustration  that  the  present 
price  is  anywhere 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  vessels  on  your  line  that  are 
now  available? 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  do  not  run  to  Argentina. ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  vessels  for  charter  that  could 
be  gotten  for  $12  to  $15  a  ton?  That  is  what  the  British  shipping 
interests  are  quoting  to  their  nxanufacturers — ^a  price  of  about  $12 
to  $14  a  ton ;  and  the  lowest  price  he  can  get  is  $30  a  ton. 

Mr.  Slechta.  How  does  he  know  that  the  British  manufacturers 
are  getting  that? 

The  Chahiman.  Because  he  has  investigated  it. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  believe  it 

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not,  because  I  know  too  much  about  freight 
rates  from  England  to  South  America. 

^  The  Chairman.  He  has  investigated  it,  and  his  company  has  inves- 
tigated it. 

Mr.  Curry.  Do  you  not  think,  possibly,  that  condition  might  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  British  manufacturers,  importers 
and  exporters,  have  an  interest  in  their  merchant  marine  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No.  That  is  true  in  a  very  few  cases.  In  the  coal  trade 
there  are  certain  large  shippers  of  coal  in  Wales  who  have  interests 
in  steamship  companies.  But,  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  as  a  rule,  are  concerned,  they  have  very  little  inter- 
est except  as  ordinary  investors  in  steamship  companies.  So  far  as 
the  management  of  them  are  concerned,  they  liave  no  interest  in  them 
whatever.  The  British  steamship  agent  is  the  freest  man  in  the 
world,  and  he  takes  the  highest  amount  of  money  wherever  he  can 
get  it.     That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Curry.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  importers  and  exporters 
and  manufacturers  do  invest  in  the  minority  stock  of  the  merchant 
marine,  but  they  do  not  have  any  controlling  interest? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  possible.  The  steamship  business  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  investment  and  revenue  in  Great  Britain, 
of  course. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  The  board  of  trade  looks  out  to  see  that  their  manu- 
facturers get  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  but  my  explanation  of  the  point  Judge  Alex- 
ander has  raised  is  this :  It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  instances  rates 
from  Europe  at  the  present  time  are  lower  than  from  the  United 
States.  That  they  are  as  much  lower  as  you  point  out,  I  do  not 
believe. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  We  have  abundant  proof  that  the  British  manufac- 
turer gets  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Personally,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  discrimination;  but  the  expla- 
nation of  it,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  exports  from  Europe  to 
South  America  have  fallen  off  tremendously  because,  in  the  first 
place,  prices  have  been  increased,  and,  in  the  second  place,  many 
manufacturers  have  devoted  their  productive  capacity  entirely  to  the 
production  of  munitions  of  war.  There  are  certain  things  which 
they  can  not  sell,  and  there  are  certain  other  things  on  which  the 
prices  have  increased  very  greatly,  and  they  can  not  buy  them  in 
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South  America.  But  there  are  several  large  steamship  lines  oper- 
ating largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  passenger  service  and  for  which 
no  other  business  is  available,  like  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  Italian  lines,  one  of  two  French  lines 
which  still  operate,  and  two  Spanish  lines,  to  the  scacoast  of.  South 
America  run  largely  because  of  the  passenger  business.  There  is  an 
enormous  passenger  business;  not  so  much  now,  but  before  the  war 
they  had  a  very  Targe  passenger  business  of  the  class  of  immigrant 
travel.  Those  boats  they  are  running  now  because  there  is  no  other 
place  for  them  to  run;  they  are  passenger  boats,  and  for  whatever 
cargo  capacity  they  have  they  offer  the  space  at  low  rates  because  the 
supply  of  tonnage  exceeds  the  demand,  comparatively  speaking.  For 
instance,  the  conditions  in  the  transportation  business  from  the 

United  States  to  South  America 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Lake  said;  see  if  his  informa- 
tion is  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the  opinion  you  have  just  now 
expressed.    I  am  reading  from  his  statement  before  the  committee: 

As  we  anticipated,  our  president  has  cabled  us  to  And  out  what  cnn  be  done 
In  the  way  of  freifjht,  so  that  he  can  malvt*  quotations.  In  order  to  know 
what  we  have  to  do  to  meet  competition,  Secretary  Redfield,  at  our  request, 
cnl>lefl  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  our  commercial  attacii<5,  in  London,  to  iiscortsiin  what 
the  freight  rates  are  on  cast-iron  pipe  from  British  ports  to  Ar^rentina  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Baldwin  cabled,  in  reply,  that  the  basic  rates  prevailing 
are  from  $14  to  $15  a  ton.  Since  this  cable  was  received  our  Mr.  McWane  has 
cabled  that  the  British  foundries  were  working  with  British  steamship  lines, 
and  would  keep  us  out  if  they  could. 

He  said  the  lowest  rate  he  could  get  quoted  from  here  was  $30  a 
ton. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  want  of  this  gentleman;  we  have  an- 
other gentleman  here  this  morning  who  wants  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Greene.  Suppose  you  reply  to  the  chairman's  question. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  think  what  I  have  already  said  is  about  the  only 
answer  I  can  make  to  that;  and  that  is,  while  it  may  be  true  that 
the  steamship  people  are  assisting  the  manufacturers  there  to  get 
that  business,  it  is  simply  because  they  want  to  fill  the  steamer  space. 
They  have  the  room  and  have  got  to  run  those  steamers  down  there 
anyway ;  it  is  not  because  they  want  to  shut  out  the  American  manu- 
facturer, because  those  lines  have  no  service  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RowE.  Your  steamship  company  frequently  makes  very  low 
rates  ? 

I^Ir.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  refer  to  half  a  dozen  large  manu- 
facturers who  will  assure  you  we  have  given  them  rates  frequently 
in  competition  with  European  manufacturers  and  in  order  that  they 
could  get  the  business  we  have  cut  them  below  reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  made  the  remark  as  applied  to  normal 
times  just  now  when  you  said  in  fact  the  freest  agents  in  the  world 
were  the  English  shipping  companies  and  they  went  where  the 
dollar  called  them. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  it  was  the  fact  prior  to  this  condition  existing 
now.  And  what  the  European  governments  are  going  to  do  t9 
compel  their  ship  lines  to  favor  their  own  commerce  hereafter  is 
another  question. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  agree  with  you  there  just  now. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  our  investigation  of  the  shipping  combina- 
tion shows  that  the  sliipping  line  hunted  the  money,  and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yesj  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  different  situation  now. 

Mr.  JIdmonds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  If  normal  times  returned  and  if  this  board  places  in 
commission  between  here  and  Brazil  a  regular  running  freight  and 
passenger  line,  would  we  be  able  to  build  up  traffic  with  Brazil  itself 
lor  exports  from  this  country  a  sufficient  quantity  of  traffic  to  guar- 
antee the  running  of  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Then,  I  will  put  it  in  a  little  more  concrete  way. 
Will  3  our  steamship  line  buy  coal  from  this  country  after  the  war 
is  over  or  will  they  ouy  coal  from  Wales  as  they  have  heretofore? 

Mr.  Slechta.  l^hat  is  something  that  can  not  be  fully  guaranteed, 
but,  personally — the  point  is,  after  the  war  is  over,  are  they  going 
back  to  England  for  it? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  It  is  not  a  (luestion  of  price  at  all^ 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  it  is,  too. 

The  CiiAiKMAK.  In  other  words,  will  they  pay  $3  to  $4  a  ton  for 
coal  there  rather  than  $2.80  a  ton  here? 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  that  condition  which  I 
referred  to  as  the  interest  of  certain  people,  who  have  the  coal  trade 
und^r  their  command  not  only  in  Wales  but  in  Brazil,  large  coal 
companies  with  deposits  in  Brazil  and  the  same  companies  more  or 
less  control  the  tonnage  and  they  can  make  the  freight  rates  to  suit 
their  own  convenience. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Within  the  past  20  years  the  coal  men  of  the 
United  States  have  endeavored  to  capture  the  Brazilian  business. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  price,  no  trouble  with  freights,  and  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  boats. 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  was  trouble  in  getting  the  cargo  evei*  before. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  They  had  no  trouble  in  sending  full  cargo  freights 
there;  but  we  found  when  we  got  down  there  that  our  coal  was 
condemned  by  foreign  employees  of  the  different  steamers.  I  have 
talked  to  a  man,  who  has  been  in  San  Paulo  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  lives  in  my  neighborhood,  he  secured  and  had  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  electric  plant  down  there,  and  he  has  had  charge  of 
it  since  it  was  built.  He  tells  me  you  can  not  overcome  the  objection 
that  is  made  to  the  quality  of  American  coal — ^unfairly,  I  claim. 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Nevertheless,  they  have  foreign  employees  in  those 
places,  who  are  sent  there  by  those  comi)anies,  and,  of  course,  capi- 
talists have  paid  out  money  for  construction  in  different  lines. 

Mr.  Slechta.  There  are  companies  in  Brazil  that  use  an  enormous 
tonnage  of  American  coal  and  they  claim  that  they  get  the  same  effi- 
ciency— now  that  their  firemen  have  learned  to  fire  American  coal — 
that  they  get  from  Welch  coal. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  say  it  was  unfair  competition,  there  was  no  Ques- 
tion about  that.  But  our  coal  men  gave  up  sending  coal  down  tnere 
for  the  simple  reason  they  3id  not  want  to  have  to  send  a  man  down 
there  after  everv  cargo  to  show  the  men  how  to  bum  it  or  else  have 
it  condemned.  ' 
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\nother  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  as  an  American  and  not  as  the 
representative  of  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro,  and  that  is  this:  Do  you 
approve  of  taking  Porto  Rico  out  of  the  coastwise  traffic  or  do  you 
think  that  we  ou^t  to  retain  it  for  our  own  coastwise  ships? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  unoffi- 
cially, because  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
personally,  but  on  behalf  of  our  company.  We  have  just  recently 
changed  our  schedule  for  call  from  Barbados  to  Porto  Rico,  for  the 
reason  that  the  freight  rates  on  coal  carried  in  American  boats,  al- 
though the  American  boats  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  service, 
is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  in  foreign  boats. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  Your  line,  I  can  naturally  understand,  would  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  carry  freight  to  and  from  Porto  Rico  and  have 
it  opened  up  to  ocean  traffic;  but  as  an  American  would  you  like  to 
see  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico,  as  a  shipper 

Mr.  Slechta.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  would  not  want  to  see  Porto  Kico  and  Hawaii 
taken  out  of  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  done.  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  are  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Why  not  cut  Florida  out, 
or  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  retained  as  they  are 
to-dav? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Ed3ionds.  And  Alaska,  of  course? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  they  ought  to  be  on  the  same  basis.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  give  the  coastwise  business  to  foreign  boats  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  give  it  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  American  ships  sailing  from  here  to  South  Amer- 
ica ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  carry  freight  to  or  from  ports  in 
the  United  States  or  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  think  that;  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  wants  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Slechta.  No. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  am  talking  about  foreign  ships,  Judge,  and  you 
know  I  am,  too. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  foreign  ships  will 
do  it,  but  just  American  ships  under  the  American  flag.  I  am  op- 
posed to  foreign  ships  doing  that,  just  as  well  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  know  you  are,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  out,  because 
I  know  you  are  opposed  to  it;  but  I  call  attention  to  section  4,  on 
which  Secretary  Redfield  said  it  does  give  that  right  to  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  bo  you  know  the  net  loss  sustained  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  in  running  a  Government-owned  line? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Do  you  refer  to  the  entire  line — the  entire  service — . 
coastwise  as  well  as  New  York? 

Mr.  CuRRT.  You  can  take  both  together  if  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  far  as  the  New  York  service  is  concerned,  during 
the  last  eight  years  we  have  probably  come  out  about  even.  In  the 
coastwise  business,  since  the  war  started — since  the  Government  took 
it  over — ^they  have  been  able  to  just  about  break  even,  I  believe:  and 
especially  since  the  war  started.  They  do  not  differentiate  closely 
enough  between  receipts  from  the  American  line  and  from  the  coast- 
^se  business  so  that  I  can  say. 
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Mr.  CuHRT.  They  lump  both  together? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  have  to,  because  our  boats  that  run  from  New 
York  also  carry  cargo  coastwise  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  think  you  come  out  about  even? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CuRRr.  Without  charging  anything  off  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Rode N  BERG.  But  you  have  no  figures  on  that  and  do  not 
know  definitely? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  the  figures  published  by  the  Government; 
but  they  are  not  closely  enough  analyzed  so  that  a  steamsliip  man 
could  really  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the  Lloyd-Bra- 
zileiro  permit  those  ships  to  be  bought  anywhere  it  can  buy  them 
cheapest,  or  must  they  buy  ships  built  in  Brazil? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  do  not  build  any  ships  in  Brazil,  practically. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  buy  wherever  they  can  get  them  the  cneapest'? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes ;  they  bought  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  would  feel  very  much  opposed  to  limiting 
those  ships  engaged  in  the  American  lines  and  refusing  to  let  them 
touch  at  intermediate  points  and  get  cargo? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  see  why  that  handicap  should  be  placed 
upon  American  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Exactly.  You  think  American  ships,  under  the 
American  flag,  owned  by  American  citizens,  should  be  allowed  to  call 
on  their  whole  course  and  to  load  and  unload  cargo? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  an  American-constructed  ship? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
removing  every  restriction  upon  increasing  the  American  merchant 
marine.  If  they  can  buy  ships  cheaper  somewhere  else,  if  they 
can  build  ships  cheaper  somewhere  else,  or  if  they  can  man  ships 
cheaper  somewhere  else,  that  is  the  way  I  am  willing  to  operate. 

Mr.  Edmokds.  You  want  an  American-owned  ship  to  stop  wherever 
it  wants,  when  it  leaves  New  York,  along  its  routes 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly.  The  Chicago,  New  York  &  St.  Paul  are 
more  British,  as  far  as  capital  is  concerned,  than  they  are  American. 

Mr.  Greene.  Would  you  believe  in  keeping  foreign  officers  on  those 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  would  not  say  officers;  no.  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  American  officers— ^at  least  Americans  or  those  who  intend  to 
become  Americans  and  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
Americans. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is,  you  would  not  favor  putting  vessels  we 
happen  to  buy  helter-skelter  under  foreign  officers  who  happen  to 
be  running  them  at  that  time,  would  you? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  a  question  of  expediency,  possibly.  If  we  had 
the  right  kind  of  American  officers,  I  would  give  them  the  first 
chance. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  was  evidence  furnished  that  there  were  an 
ample  number  of  officers  waiting  for  a  berth,  but  they  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Of  course,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  proposi- 
tion.   I  think  it  would  be  a  little  bit  unreasonable  to  insist  the 
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minute  the  ship  was  transferred  from  the  British  flag  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag  that  those  officers  should  lose  their  positions  to  Americans 
just  simply  because  Americans  were  given  the  positions  as  officers. 
1  think  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  time  given  for  the  owners  to 
transfer  and  change  their  officers. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  would  not  think  they  ought  to  be  given  seven 
years'  time,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  think  six  months  or  a  year  would 
be  ample. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  not  give  them  seven  minutes. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course. 

STATElIEirr  OF  JAMES  L.  COWLES,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  WOBLD 

POSTAL  LEAaiTE. 

I  am  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  World  Postal  League,  an 
association  located  at  810  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  having  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  of 
the  world — with  no  more  legal  barriers  to  intercourse  between  the 
different  States  than  now  exist  between  the  States  of  our  Union  and 
bound  together  by  a  great  postal  service — international  postal  trans- 
ports, international  postal  cables — a  service  covering  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  public  transportation  and  transmission,  earth,  air,  and 
sea,  a  service  supported  bv  low,  uniform  tolls,  door  to  door  every- 
where within  the  system  oi  mechanical  transport. 

COOPERATION    VS.   C^OMPETmON. 

The  most  of  the  evils  of  our  time  have  come  down  to  us,  I  believe, 
from  the  days  when  the  common  trade  of  mankind  was  that  of  the 
hunter,  and  business  consisted  chiefly  in  exchanges  of  blows  with 
club  and  battle-ax.  Fear,  death-dealing  fear,  checked  all  human 
advancement. 

In  those  days  each  man  differed  from  the  other,  chiefly  as  do  the 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  in  brute  foKce  and  in  cunning;  the  lion  and 
the  eagle  were  the  loftiest  of  human  ideals;  "Might  was  right"  and 
the  most  successful  killer  was  king. 

To  the  men  of  that  era,  the  earth  was  a  great  plain,  broken  here 
and  there  by  lofty  mountains,  impassible  rivers,  and  vast  unknown 
oceans;  but  yet  a  plain  producing  everywhere  the  same  things — other 
animals  or  other  men  upon  whom  the  superior  lion  or  eagle  might 
prey. 

Creators  of  nothing,  exploiters  neither  of  the  forest,  the  field,  or 
the  mine:  when  for  any  cause  the  needed  supply  of  prey  failed  in 
any  particular  hunting  ground,  the  onlv  recourse  left  to  the  hunter 
was  to  die  or  to  kill  and  eat  his  neighbor  and  his  neighbor's  prey. 
Meat  was  the  common  diet,  and  whether  brute  or  human,  fish  or 
fowl,  was  a  matter  of  little  moment.     All  men  were  cannibals. 

In  those  good  old  times  the  roads  were  trails,  and  on  this  Conti- 
nent, in  lack  of  other  burden-bearing  animals,  land  transport  even 
as  late  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  rested  chiefly  on  the  back  of  the  In- 
dian women,  the  hunter's  wife.  Here  each  man's  gain  was  indeed 
another  man's  loss,  and  each  tribe  was  perforce  it's  neighbor's  enemy. 
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Here,  competition  "The  survival  of  the  superior  beast  or  bird  of 
prey  was  the  common  law,  brute  and  human." 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  camel, 
and  the  elephant,  long  ago  relieved  the  woman  somewhat  from  her 
degradation  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
taught  by  their  mothers  other  trades  than  that  of  the  hunter,  early 
conceived  the  truth  that  "Competition" — ^the  law  of  the  brute — 
did  not,  of  necessity,  apply  to  man. 

In  the  slow  development  of  the  divine  attributes  that  separated 
them  from  the  brutes,  the  Eastern  sages,  becoming,  in  a  measure, 
creators — sons  of  God,  exploiters  of  field,  forest,  and  mine,  dis- 
covered in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  exchange  of  their  creations 
that  cooperation  might  be,  or  at  least  might  become,  the  law  of 
human  life,  and  that  mankind  might  live  as  brothers. 

The  comparatively  safe  navigation  of  their  mid-earth  seas  favored 
these  civilizing  ideas,  and  whefi  it  was  found  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere,  with  infinite  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  each  part  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  products  that  satisfied  the  other's  needs,  then  it 
became  evident  that  the  realization  of  the  Prophet's  dream  only 
awaited  the  inventor's  deed. 

The  deed  is  well-nigh  done.  The  Indian  woman,  dragging  her 
painful  way  along  the  forest  trail,  has  given  place  to  the  electric  car 
on  the  T-rail;  the  dugout  and  the  sailboat  have  given  way  to  the 
steamboat  and  the  steamship;  the  wireless  telegraph  and  telephone 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  signal-fire;  the  carrier  pigeon  has  given 
place  to  the  airship.  The  natural  obstacles  to  human  intercourse  ai*e 
on  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

The  main  lines  of  the  world's  great  circulating  and  nervous  system 
that  is  soon  to  transform  the  old  hunting  gi'ounds  of  the  cannibals  to 
the  abode  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God — each  by  virtue  of  his  or 
her  divinity,  the  superior  and  therefore  the  complement  of  the 
other — the  main  lines  of  this  greatest  of  human  creations  are  already 
built. 

The  land,  water,  and  air  lines — railway,  trolley,  auto,  and  airship 
lines — motor-boat,  steamboat,  a^d  steamship  lines,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  wire  and  wireless  of  our  modern  world  are  its  circulat- 
ing and  nervous  system,  and  the  ocean  transports  of  to-day  are  ^i 
most  essential  part  of  this  mechanism. 

Upon  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation,  and  upon  the 
taxes  levied  for  the  use  of  this  life-determining  mechanism,  more 
than  upon  anything  else,  does  the  general  economic,  as  well  as  the 
social  and  political  development  of  modern  humanity  depend. 

Left  in  the  control  of  private  speculators  determining  the  rates  for 
its  use  upon  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  it  will  become  a  public 
curse,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Cursus  Publicus,  the  transport  service 
of  Imperial  Kome. 

On  the  other  hand,  managed  by  public  servants,  with  rates  for  its 
use  determined  on  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  or,  it  may  be,  run 
absolutely  free  and  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  districts  which 
it  serves  and  to  which  it  gives  practically  all  their  commercial  value, 
every  step  in  its  improvement  will  be  for  the  common  advancement, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  course  of  time  this  old,  warring  earth  may 
become  a  bit  of  Heaven — a  home  in  which  every  human  being  shall 
find  delight  in  the  service  of  the  other. 
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Competition  between  the  different  parts  of  this  great  mechanism 
is  as  absurd,  as  wasteful,  and  as  harmful  as  competition  would  be 
between  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the  human  body. 

In  recent  years  Congress,  State  legislatures,  cities,  and  towns  have 
expended  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  hard  earnings  of 
our  conmion  people  in  railway,  trolley,  river,  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, which,  under  the  control  of  our  great  circulating  and  nervous 
system  by  private  speculators,  have  often  resulted  in  increased  rates 
of  transportation,  increased  cost  of  living,  and  lessened  opportunities 
for  getting  a  living. 

Notwithstanding  the  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  the  rail,  lake-and- 
rail  rate  on  flour  and  mill  stuffs  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  City 
is  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds  higher  than  it  was  15  years  ago — 23  cents 
to-day,  as  against  20  cents  in  1899. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  as  to  ocean  transportation.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
informed  us  that  in  the  four  years  previous  to  the  European  war  the 
speculators  controlling  trans- Atlantic  trade  had  increased  their  rates, 
in  some  cases  over  100  per  cent;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  same  period  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  expended 
immense  sums  for  their  harbor  improvements. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  enormous  taxes  levied  upon  the  general 
public  by  the  world's  ocean-transport  speculators  before  the  war  now 
waging  in  Europe,  they  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  taxes 
now  levied  by  them  upon  our  suffering  world,  in  some  instances  seven 
times  as  much  as  they  were  12  months  ago.  Some  of  their  vesspjs  are 
said  to  have  paid  for  themselves  in  a  single  trip. 

POSTAL  TRANSPORTS. 

If  the  world  is  to  receive  any  adequate  return  for  the  $400,000,000 
of  labor  expended  on  the  Panama  Canal,  its  business  must  be  run  not 
by  private  speculators,  for  private  profit,  as  our  land  service  is  run 
to-day,  but  by  the  representatives  of  the  Americans  who  have  built 
the  canal  for  the  common  welfare. 

The  private  speculators  now  controlling  the  world's  ocean  traffic 
tax  our  Government  for  the  transport  of  our  mails  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, by  steamers  not  under  contract.  United  States  register,  letters 
(sealed  parcels)  80  cents  a  pound,  $1,600  a  ton;  on  other  mail  matter 
(unsealed  parcels)  8  cents  a  pound,  $160  a  ton;  foreign  register,  let- 
ters, 35  cents  a  pound,  $700  a  ton ;  other  matter,  4^  cents  a  pound,  or 
$90  a  ton — ^the  cost  to  the  steamships  being  the  same  in  either  case. 

Under  its  mail  contract,  New  York  to  Southampton,  $4  a  mile, 
regardless  the  mail  handled,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 
levies  a  tax  of  over  15  cents  a  pound,  over  $300  a  ton  on  all  the  mail 
carried.  Similar  taxes  are  levied  upon  our  Government  in  all  our 
ocean  mail  traffic,  and  yet  the  express  companies  doing  business  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  serve  their  large  patrons  at  less  than 
$20  a  ton.  With  Government-owned  ships,  the  business  might  well 
be  done  for  less  than  $10  a  ton. 

A  weekly  naval  mail  line  of  well-equipped  fast  steamers,  ocean 
postal  transports,  the  best  of  their  kind  upon  the  ocean,  run  by  officers 
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and  men  of  the  American  Navy  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  rates  determined  not  on  what  might  be  exacted  from  the 
f)ublic  but  on  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  would  be  an  object 
esson  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  Government-owned  merchant  marine 
that  would  astound  the  world.  The  establishment  of  similar  lines 
jointly  owned  and  operated  by  this  country  and  the  States  of  South 
America  would  be  great  steps  toward  the  advancement  of  the  world's 
peace  and  the  world's  prosperity. 

The  United  States  of  the  world,  with  all  legal  barriers  to  inter- 
course between  the  different  States  abolished,  and  all  physical  bar- 
riers overcome  by  a  world  postal  service  covering  the  entire  business 
of  public  transportation  and  transmission — ^^  the  parliament  of  man ; 
the  federation  of  the  world,"  the  dream  of  the  poet  Tennyson  in 
1842 — is,  we  hope,  to  quickly  follow  the  close  of  the  European  war. 

Inaugurated  in  1874,  by  Dr.  Stephan's  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national 5-cent  half-ounce  (soon  to  be  2  cents  an  ounce)  letter  post, 
it  remains  to  so  extend  this  great  service  that  within  a  few  brief 
years  the  weakest  hand,  the  most  timid  voice  may  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  command  its  richest  treasures. 

The  advantages  to  follow  the  abolition  of  the  legal  barriers  to 
intercourse  between  the  nations  have  been  conclusively  proved  by 
our  own  history. 

The  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  world-wide  system  of 
door-to-door,  low,  uniform  postal  tolls  have  been  clearly  demon- 
strated in  our  50-year-old  flat  letter  post,  our  30-year-gld  flat  rate 
magazine  and  newspaper  post,  in  the  flat-rate  commodity  service  of 
our  continental  railroad  traffic  and  in  the  flat-rate  passenger  service 
of  our  city  trolley  lines. 

When  our  public  transport  machinery  is  run  by  the  public  au- 
thority, with  the  public  convenience,  the  public  security,  the  public 
prosperity,  its  sole  aim,  the  service  will  be  infinitely  safer,  better, 
and  less  expensive  than  to-day.  The  voters,  equal  joint  stockholders 
in  our  great  public  business,  will  not  submit  to  slipshod  management 
or  to  public  plunder.  Ultimately,  the  service  will  be  absolutely 
free  and  will  be  supported  as  our  common  highways  and  bridges  are 
supported  to-day,  by  the  taxation  of  the  districts  which  the  machin- 
ery serves,  and  to  which  it  gives  their  commercial  value.  While,  how- 
ever, it  is  supported  by  tolls,  it  will  be  insisted  that  these  tolls  shall 
be  altogether  regardless  of  distance,  and  as  to  merchandise  or 
produce  shall  be  determined  simply  by  the  weight  of  the  parcel  car- 
ried and  the  space  it  may  occupy.  As  to  any  special  care  received, 
that  will  be  a  matter  of  insurance. 

If  the  Titanic  had  been  a  postal  transport  owned  and  operated 
either  bv  the  Ignited  States  or  Great  Britain,  or  by  the  two  conn- 
tries  in  cooperation,  she  would  hardly  have  met  her  fate  running 
at  25  miles  an  hour  among  the  icebergs,  for  a  speed  record  intendecl 
to  win  the  patronage  of  a  few  wealthy  travelers,  a  large  part  of 
whose  expenses  are  paid  by  their  humbler  friends  in  the  steerage. 

Our  National  Governmerit — the  great  joint-stock  corporation  in 
which  every  voter  has  an  equal  share — is  the  only  power  that  can  be 
safely  intrusted  with  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  circulating 
and  nervous  svstem  of  our  national  life. 
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The  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  in  land  transportation  is 
cutting  down  the  cost  of  the  business  full  one-half.  Similar  improve- 
ments in  water  transportation  are  producing  similar  results. 

On  the  St.  Paul  Hailway  in  Montana  the  electric  engines  will  do 
away  with  hauling  coal,  coal-storage  yards,  and  water  tanks,  and  will 
lengthen  the  present  freight  divisions  of  100  miles  to  at  least  200 
miles.  Their  freight  locomotives  now  in  use  haul  1,650  tons  at  a 
speed  of  8  to  10  miles  an  hour.  The  electric  locomotives  are  expected 
to  haul  2,500  tons  at  15  to  20  miles  an  hour.  On  the  down  graaes  the 
motors  will  be  reversed,  thus  acting  as  brakes  and  at  the  same  time 
storing  up  power  for  use  on  the  next  rise.  There  will  of  course  be 
an  important  saving  of  labor.  The  Diesel  oil  engine  is  revolutioniz- 
ing ocean  transportation. 

Note  the  possibilities — with  low-rate  Government  bonds  substituted 
for  the  high-rate  bonds  and  stock  of  private  ownership,  with  our  ma- 
chinery of  transportation  and  transmission  run  by  electricity  devel- 
oped by  water  power  or  from  foal  at  the  mines  and  distributed  by 
cable,  with  all  merchandise  in  a  common  class,  the  countless  small 
parcels  of  individual  products  of  the  old  classified  service  giving  place 
to  a  comparatively  few  large  parcels  made  up  of  several  different 
products,  with  persons  and  produce  transported  from  starting  point 
to  destination  over  the  lines  of  lowest  grades,  least  obstructive  curves, 
and  shortest  distance,  with  the  machinery  adapted  to  each  particular 
service  used  in  every  instance,  and  with  the  lowest  local  rate  of  to-day 
adopted  as  the  uniform  standard  rate  for  all  distances,  the  schedule 
of  our  international  flat-rate  post  office  will  be  something  as  follows: 

Door  to  door  within  tlie  system  of  mechanical  transport. 

Merchandise  and  produce  rates  determined  by  space  and  weight;  extra  care 
and  special  service  to  be  met  by  Insurance.    All  matter  to  be  in  one  class. 

Bulk  freight  rates,  $1  per  ton — 40  cubic  feet  space. 

Parcels,  bulk  limit  up  to  100  pounds,  2  cubic  feet  space;  over  100  to  200 
pounds,  4  cubic  feet  space. 

Rates. — Sealed  parcels  requiring  preferential  delivery  and  special  care  (valu- 
able letters,  marked  "  preferential  delivery  ")  up  to  1  pound,  2  cents. 

•  Ordinary  parcels,  sealed  or  unsealed,  up  to  1  pound,  1  cent ;  over  1  to  5 
pounds,  2  cents;  over  5  to  11  pounds.  5  cents;  over  11  to  30  pounds,  10  cents; 
over  30  to  60  pounds,  15  cents ;  over  60  to  100  pounds,  20  cents ;  over  100  to  200 
pounds,  the  ordinary  barrel,  25  cents,  etc. 

Transmission  services. — 10  cents  telegrams ;  3  cents  telephones. 

Passenger  service. — ^Millions  of  passengers  are  transported  over  the  Alps  by 
the  Swiss  post  every  year. 

Rates. — Local  services,  making  all  stops  (like  city  trolley  services),  5  cents 
n  trip;  express  services,  stopping  at  distances  10  to  40  miles,  25  cent  a  trip; 
Mini  ted  services,  stopping  at  greater  distances  or  over,  $1  a  trip.  And  the 
receipts  will  be  Infinitely  larger  than  they  are  to-day. 

Baggage, — Subject  to  parcel  rates.  Save  where  carried  in  hand,  there  will  be 
no  free  baggage. 

Special  services. — For  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  as  well  as  for  freight  handled 
in  cars,  heated  In  winter  and  cooled  In  summer,  the  rates  will  be  on  the  same 
cost  of  the  service  basis. 

Insur&nce  service,  quick  and  safe,  secured  by  insurance  against  loss,  damage, 

or  delay. 

• 

With  such  an  international  postal  service  and  with  the  old  legal 
restrictions  to  international  intercourse  abolished,  a  new  world  will 
come  into  being  within  which  war  will  be  as  unthinkable  as  it  is 
to-day  within  our  American  Union. 
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If,  however,  war  may  come,  the  absolute  control  of  our  machmery 
of  public  transportation  and  transmission — earth,  air,  and  water 
lines,  national  and  international — ^will  give  us  such  an  advantage  over 
our  foes  that  a  very  small  army  and  navy  will  suffice  for  our  com- 
plete protection. 

Is  this  system  of  rates  absurd?  It  is  based  on  years  of  study  and 
on  principL  as  certain  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  "^ 

Gentlemen,  the  systems  of  land  and  ocean  transportation  can  not 
be  long  separated.  They  must  be  joined  together  eventually,  and 
they  should  be  joined  together  immediately.  If  circumstances  are 
for  a  time  to  keep  them  apart,  an  ocean  merchant  marine,  a  system 
of  ocean  postal  transports  is  an  immediate  necessity,  and  our  busi- 
ness relations  with  South  America  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  ocean  postal  transports  jointlv  owned  and  operated  by 
ourselves  and  the  different  States  of  South  America,  a  service  guar- 
anteeing at  once  ecjuality  of  transport  rates  and  transport  privfleges 
to  all  their  respective  citizens* as  well  as  the  joint  protection  of  their 
persons  and  produce  from  attack  by  any  outside  power. 

A  service  of  this  character  proposed  to  our  South  American 
friends  could  hardly  fail  of  their  acceptance,  and  our  American 
world  would  enter  upon  an  era  of  peace  and  of  prosperity  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known. 

The  movement,  moreover,  would  prove  so  attractive  that  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  those  at  peace  and  those  at  war,  would 
hasten  to  bring  themselves  within  the  new  cooperative  world  and  to 
share  its  benefits. 

Gentlemen,  the  postman  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  warman;  the 
postal  car  of  the  neld  cannon ;  the  postal  transport  t>f  the  man-of- 
war.  A  postal  boycott  will  quickly  bring  any.  recalcitrant  member 
of  the  great  cooperative  commonwealth  to  terms.  If  any  outside 
nation  should  seek  to  prey  upon  any  member  of  the  cooperative 
commonwealth  its  international  police,  costing  its  meml&rs  the 
merest  trifle,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation. 

Gentlemen,  you  may  play  a  great  part  in  the  transformation  of 
our  old  warring  earth  mto  a  world  cooperative  commonwealth.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  opportunity  for  world  service  that  is 
before  you. 


CREATING  A  SHIPPING  BOARD,  A  NAVAL  AUXILIARY,  AND  A 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 


COHMITTEB  ON  MERCHANT  MaBINE  AND  FISHERIES, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday^  March  ^  1916, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  GEORGE  P.  HAHPTON,  EBITOB  OF  THE 
FABHEBS'  OPEN  FOBTTM,  BUSS  BmLBIHG,  WASHHrGTON, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Hampton.  In  1906  and  1907,  at  the  request  of  the  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  I  took  char^  of  the  farmers'  fight  against 
ship  subsidies  and  more  or  less  continuously  since  then,  both  omcially 
and  unofficially,  I  have  kept  close  track  of  the  farmers'  interest  in 
the  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine.  As  a  member 
of  the  grange  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  indorse  the  position  taken 
by  the  representatives  of  the  grange  who  have  already  appeared 
before  this  committee  at  these  hearings — ^Mr.  Western  Starr,  of  the 
Maryland  Grange,  and  Mr.  John  A.  McSparran,  the  master  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  and  secretary  of  the  National  Grange 
lemslative  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Bight  at  this  point  I  will  ask  you  if  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  interested  in  the  development  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr.  Hampton.  They  are;  and,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  unquali- 
fiedly in  favor  of  the  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  ships 
built  at  the  Government's  expense. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  wanted  to  emphasize  is,  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  are  interested  in  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine, 
and  why. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
McSparran  testified  that  he  represented  the  granges  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  he  could  very  properly  have  added  that  he  not 
only  represented  the  granges  of  the  United  States,  but  that  he  repre- 
sented the  farmers'  unions  of  the  United  States ;  because  I  have  here, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  placed  in  the  record,  an  official  report 
of  the  conference  of  the  ofBcers  of  the  farmers'  union  and  of  the 
National  Grange,  which  met  here  in  Washington  a  short  time  ago  and 
agreed  upon  a  working  program.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  whole 
report — it  is  short — so  that  you  will  have  it  in  the  record.    You  will 
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note  that  it  includes  working  for  Government-owned  merchant  ves- 
sels as  part  of  the  program. 

(The  report  above  referred  to  follows.) 

« 

USQISIATIVE  COM MITTEB*8  CONFERENCE  WITH  FABMEBS'  UNION. 

At  the  call  of  the  national  master,  the  le^slatlve  committee  of  National 
Grange,  together  with  several  of  the  near-by  State  masters,  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington. 

•  ••••#• 

The  members  of  the  grange  were  several  times  in  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers*  union,  and  planned  to  work  together  for  rural-credit 
legislation  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  national  meetings  of  both  organiza- 
tions, for  the  establishment  of  a  Government-owned  plant  for  the  taking  of 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  for  Grovernment-owned  merchant  vessels,  for  a 
highly  progressive  Income  tax,  and  foF  the  completion  of  the  legislation  to  make 
denatured  alcohol  a  commercial  possibility  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  would 
be  well  for  our  people  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  ere  this  received  the  benefits  that  were  years  ago  heralded  would  follow  the 
passage  of  the  denatured-alcohol  law. 

You  can  do  a  great  work  toward  the  creation  of  public  sentiment  upon  these 
questions  if  you  will  see  that  articles  of  value  that  appear  in  our  grange  papers 
are  given  to  the  local  papers  in  the  several  communities  for  republication. 

John  A.  McSparran. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  have  also  some  additional  resolutions  here.  Mr. 
McSparran  in  his  testimony  filed  resolutions  in  favor  of  Government 
owned  and  operated  ships  passed  by  the  National  Grange,  and  also 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  I  have  here 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Washington  State  Grange  and  resolutions 
by  the  Idaho  State  Grange  in  favor  of  Government  owned  and  oper- 
ated ships,  which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  resolutions  above  referred  to  are  as  foUows :) 

GOVERNKENT  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  SHIPS. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Washington  State  Grange.  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
annual  meeting,  Centralia,  Wash.,  June  1-5,  1915 : 

"  Whereas  unregulated  foreign  freight  rates  on  the  staples  of  agriculture  result 
in  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  farmers  of  America,  the 
uncertainty  of  such  rates  offering  opportunity  for  speculators  and  gamblers 
to  manipulate  the  domestic  markets ;  and 

**  Whereas  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  stabilise  such  rates  and  to  prevent 
these  great  losses  to  the  farmers  is  to  establish  Unes  of  ships  from  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States  to  all  foreign  countries,  such  ships  to 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Grovernment :  Therefore 

**  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  building  up  of  a  Government  owned  and  oper- 
ated merchant  marine,  with  free  ports  of  entry  to  all  ships  of  such  merchant 
marine.'* 

Resolutions  adopte<l  by  Idaho  Stiite  Grange,  annual  meeting,  .Tanuar>*,  1916: 

"  Whereas  the  farmers  of  Idaho  and  other  Pacific  States  are  vitally  concerned  in 

adequate  steamship  service  to  jdve  us  a  profitable  outlet  for  our  surplus 

crops;  and 
"Whereas  farllities  for  oc>ean  delivery  to  our  eastern  and  foreign  markets  are 

at  present  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  under  the  present  system  of  operation 

no  real  relief  being  in  sight:  Be  it  therefore 
**Resoli'ed,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  session  of  a  law,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  establishment 
ef  a  merchant  marine  by  the  Government.  Such  action  would  bring  great  com- 
mercial benefit  to  the  farmers  of  this  State,  and  our  legislative  committee  is 
hereby  Instructed  to  take  the  matter  up  with  our  Representatives  In  Congmv." 
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Mr.  Hampton.  In  addition  to  these  resolutions  the  American 
Society  of  Equity,  the  third  largest  farmers'  organization  in  the 
United  States,  has  adopted  similar  resolutions;  as  has  also  the  Tri- 
State  Grange  Growers  Association  at  their  annual  convention  held 
at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Association  of 
South  Dakota  in  annual  convention,  Watertown,  S.  Dak.  These 
meetings  have  all  taken  place  lately.  Similar  action  is  being  taken 
by  the  farmers'  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Greene.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  there? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Greene.  Are  these  resolutions  all  in  the  same  form  and  in 
the  same  language? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No;  they  are  not.  Here  are  two  or  three  resolu- 
tions. They  are  essentially  the  same,  but  each  committee  drafted 
its  own  resolutions,  making  modifications  as  they  saw  fit.  The  actual 
wording  of  the  resolutions  can  easily  be  seen  by  comparing  them. 
Of  course,  I  can  read  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  them,  as  long  as 
they  are  going  into  the  record.  I  merely  asked  you  that  question 
whether  it  is  a  definite  plan  of  the  parent  organization  to  send  out 
the  same  form  of  resolution  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Hampton.  No.  The  position  of  the  National  Grange  or  any 
of  these  farm  organizations  is  merely  advisory.  It  is  in  no  sense 
mandatory  upon  any  of  the  affiliated  organizations,  State  or  local. 
The  fact  that  the  State  and  local  associations  are  taking  up  and  in- 
dorsing the  resolutions  indicates,  I  think,  pretty  concJusively  that 
the  farmers  generally  have  a  pretty  clear  mind  as  to  where  they 
stand  on  this  question. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  Agricultural  Grange  News,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Washington  State  Grange.  On  the  first  page  of  this  paper, 
issue  of  February  1,  1916,  there  are  three  articles:  "Nation-owned 
ships  against  preparedness,"  by  the  State  master,  Mr.  C.  B.  Kegley ; 
"Government-owned  ships  and  farmers'  rights,"  an  appeal  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State  to  support  the  farmers'^position  in  this  matter, 
also  signed  by  the  State  master;  and  another  article  urging  them  to 
take  the  matter  up  and  discuss  it  in  their  organizations  and  to  bring 
their  influence  to  bear  upon  their  Congressmen.  The  appeal  of  the 
State  master  to  the  farmers  of  Washmgton  I  would  like  to  have 
placed  in  the  record  as  indicating  the  general  character  of  the  appeals 
that  are  being  made  by  the  big  farm  leaders  of  the  Nation  to  farmers 
to  support  legislation  looking  to  Government  owned  and  operated 
ships. 

Mr.  Hadley.  You  are  referring  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Kegley  as  a  big  farm 
leader? 

Mr.  Hamftok.  That  is  my  own  personal  opinion.  I  consider  Mr. 
Kegley,  who  has  b^Bn  for  10  years  master  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange  and  who  has  built  that  organization  up  from  a  small  organi- 
zation of  less  than  2,000  members  to  the  great^t  and  most  influential 
farm  organization  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  one  of  the  biggest 
men,  without  any  question,  in  the  farmers'  organizations.  He  is  one 
of  the  pacemakers,  one  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  farm  world. 

Mr.  Hadley.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  whether  he  was  a  leader  of 
thought  of  the  leading  farmers  or  a  leading  farmer. 
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Mr.  Hampton.  He  is  both.  Mr.  Kegley  this  last  year,  I  think— I 
am  not  /^rtain ;  but  I  knew  exactly  what  it  was  a  year  ago — ^raised 
between  8,000  and  4,000  bushels  or  wheat  on  his  farm.  He  is  a  big 
farmer  and  a  constructive  farmer  as  well  as  a  constructive  farm 
organization  leader. 

Mr.  BoDENBERG.  Where  did  you  say  he  lives  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Palouse,  Wash.  He  is  master  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him,  Mr.  Hadley  ? 

Mr.  Hadley.  Yes ;  I  know  of  him  casually.  I  have  known  of  him 
for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Kegley  in  any 
way;  I  was  just  seeking  to  bring  out  a  little  more  fully  his  status 
with  reference  to  that  organization. 

(The  portions  of  the  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

NATION-OWNED  SHIPS  VERSUS  PBEPASEDNESS. 

[By  State  Master  C.  B.  Kegley.] 

It  would  now  require  400  merchant  vessels,  with  a  total  of  1,175,00C  gross 
tonnage^  as  auxiliary  carriers  for  our  Navy.  Only  recently  there  was  a  great 
agitation  in  Ck)ngress  for  a  merchant  marine.  Of  course,  this  was  backed  up  by 
the  subsidy  gang,  who  are  always  present  when  the  question  of  a  merchant 
marine  is  under  discussion.  Senator  Gallinger,  in  speaking  on  this  question, 
said  :  "  If  we  only  had  adequate  steamship  lines  between  the  United  States  and 
South  America  there  would  be  a  big  boom  in  American  trade  which  would 
astonish  not  only  our  own  people  but  the  world." 

Senator  Weeks  said :  **  We  are  in  the  position  of  having  spent  $400,000,000  in 
building  a  canal,  one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so  being  that  it  would  aid  in  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  American 
steamers  prepared  to  undertake  this  service." 

If  we  needed  ships  so  badly  before  the  European  war  broke  out,  and  Senators 
Weeks,  Oallinger,  and  our  own  Congressman  W.  E.  Humphrey  were  so  eager 
for  an  American  shipping  marine,  why  is  it  that  now,  when  there  is  pi*oposed 
to  be  built  a  Government-owned  shipping  marine,  taking  away  from  private 
capital  the  monopoly  of  the  ocean  transjwrtatlon,  these  fellows  that  had  such 
an  unbounded  love  for  the  American  farmer  and  shipper  we  find  as  silent  as 
the  tomb  or  making  such  strenuous  opposition  to  Government-owned  shipping 
marine?  The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  lost  enough  on  the  1915  crop  in 
excessive  freight  rates  charged  by  ocean-going  vessels  to  have  built  an  aux- 
iliary merchant  marine  with  more  than  twice  the  carrying  capacity  required  as 
auxiliary  cruisers. 

•  ♦♦»♦•• 

One  more  illustration  which  conies  directly  home :  The  last  days  of  the  raontti 
of  December  there  was  shipped  from  our  warehouses  in  the  Palouse  country, 
consignefl  directly  to  Liverpool  via  Portland,  Me.,  several  carloads  of  wheat. 
This  sold  In  Liverpool  for  $2.18  per  bushel,  and  the  Palouse  farmer  received  as 
his  portion  80  to  83  cents  per  bushel,  when  he  should  have  received  $1.40. 
This  Is  our  contribution  to  the  foreign  war  tax,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  \^e 
have  no  merdiant  marine. 

"What  is  tlu»  real  fight  In  this  merchant  marine  controversy?  It  Is  a  fl^lit 
for  subsidies.  What  are  subsidies?  They  are  gifts  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  favor  corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  who  operate  ships.  Wliy 
should  we  give  away  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  each  year  to 
favor  ship  owners  over  whose  rates  and  services  we  have  no  control?  Wouldn't 
It  be  more  sensible  for  the  Government  to  spend  these  millions  in  building?  up 
a  splendid  naval  auxiliary  merchant  mnrlne  which  can  be  controlled  and  c^>- 
erated  In  the  Interest  of  all  the  people?" 

*  >»  *  *  *  •  • 

If  you,  my  brother  fanner,  l)elieve  with  me,  then  take  a  cue  from  the  special- 
Interest  fellow.     He  Is  always  on  the  Job  and  does  not  hesitate  to  writ  to  lila 
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Congressmen.  If  you  have  a  Ck>ngressman  In  Washington,  D.  G.»  write  to  him 
and  tell  him  that  you  expect  him  to  vote  and  work  for  a  Government-owned 
shipping  merchant  marine. 

Do  it  now.    If  you  do  not  look  out  for  your  own  interest  who  do  you  think 
will  do  so?    It  is  up  to  you. 

tf       G.  B.  Keolet. 


wrffk  your  conqbessman. 

January  3,  1916. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange  takes  a  strong  stand  for  Government-owned  ships, 
Fetleral  marketing,  and  denatured  alcohol. 

•  #  *  m  0  0  0 

The  Washington  State  Grange  is  on  record  on  these  important  measures, 
nnd  we  guarantee  the  patrons  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  will  have  to  be  up 
early  and  late  to  set  a  pace  that  our  patrons  can  not  follow. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  pages  123-125  (official  proceedings  of  the 
grange)  on  Government-owned  ships.  This  is  a  live  issue  with  us  here  in  the 
Northwest,  where  charters  on  ships  have  more  than  doubled  within  the  last 
three  months  and  where  the  freight  rates  on  a  bushel  of  grain  from  our  ports 
nre  more  than  the  farmer  realizes  for  his  grain  delivered  to  the  railroad  station. 
The  farmers  of  this  Nation  will  lose  enough  on  the  1915  crop  to  build  a  good 
merchant  marine. 

Write  your  Congressman  and  Senators  to-day,  urging  "Government  ships 
and  farmers*  rights.' 


>t 


GOVERN&IENT  SHIPS  AND  FARMERS*  RIGHTS. 

Patrons: 

The  fight  as  to  whether  we  should  have  a  monopoly-owned  merchant  marine 
or  ships  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
is  on  in  earnest  At  the  last  session  of  the  State  Grange  resolutions  were 
adopted*  demanding  Government-owned  and  operated  ships;  that  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  be  notified  of  this  action  and  urged  to  work  for  these 
reforms;  and  your  worthy  master  and  executive  committee  were  instructed  to 
use  all  honorable  means  to  make  the  purpose  of  these  resolutions  effective. 
<  See  pp.  123  and  125  of  Journal.) 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  these  instructions,  and  in  view  of  the  immediate 
urgency  of  the  situation,  I  urge  all  patrons,  through  their  granges  and  Indi- 
vidually,  to  write  and  petition  their  Congi*es.snien  and  Senators  and  let  them 
know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  farmers  of  Washington  want  Government- 
owned  and  operated  ships  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  ship  subsidies  in  any 
form. 

C.  B.  Kegijiy,  State  Master, 

Mr.  Hampton  (proceeding).  I  have  also  some  articles  by  Mr. 
Creasy,  of  Pennsylvania,  known  as  Farmer  Creasy  all  over  the 
United  States  and  at  the  present  time  secretary  of  the  National  Dairy 
Association.  Here  is  an  article  by  him  on  the  leading  page  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News,  the  leadingf arm  paper  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  40,000  circulation.  j?he  article  is  entitled  "  How 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  fixed." 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  want  that  to  ff o  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No;  1  do  not  ask  that,  out  I  would  like  a  quotation 
from  that  speech  to  go  into  the  record,  showing  that  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Creasy  are  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Kegley. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  statesmen  who  say  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  does  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  farmer,  and 
for  that  reason  it  might  be  pertinent  to  have  his  view  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  have  marked  with  blue  pencil  the  parts  which 
might  be  pertinent  to  this  hearing,  and  would  like  to  have  them  in 
the  record. 
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(The  portions  of  the  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

HOW  THE  PBXCB  OF  A  BUSHEL  OF  WHEAT  IS  FIXED. 

■ 

[Address  of  Past  Master  William  T.  Creasy  at  the  Bradford  Comity  Pomona  Grange,  Feb. 

17.  1916.] 

The  aiswer  to  the  question  of  how  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  fixed  Is 
more  complex  than  one  would  think  by  giving  it  simply  an  ofF-hand  answer. 
Many  of  our  city  cousins  believe  that  the  prices  of  the  farmer*s  products  are 
fixed  by  the  farmer  himself,  and  that  since  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  the 
whole  thing  is  to  blame  on  a  farmers'  trust ;  In  fact,  I  have  heard  this  repeated 
by  people  who  otherwise  are  pretty  inteUigent    But  saying  so  and  ao  does  not 

make  a  thing  so  and  so. 

*  •  •  •  «  #  • 

Supply  and  demand  are  the  two  great  regulators  of  the  price  of  agricultural 
staples.  In  taking  wheat  as  an  example,  I  remember  many  years  ago,  after  our 
wheat  crop  was  harvested  and  ready  to  sell,  we  were  confronted  with  tlie  news 
that  there  were  large  crops  in  the  Balkan  States,  or  India,  or  somewhere  else. 
and  therefore  the  price  would  go  lower,  and  as  the  farmer  knew  nothing  about 
the  crop  in  any  of  these  countries,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator.  This 
was  changed  when  Mr.  David  Lubin  some  years  ago  founded  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy.  By  treaty  54  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  have  representatives  at  this  Institute.  When  at  harvest  time  a  cry  is 
started  that  the  crops  in  foreign  countries  are  exceptionally  heavy  and  therefore 
the  farmers*  prices  very  low  in  this  country,  our  Government  in  24  hours*  time 
or  less  can  find  out  through  its  representative  at  this  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  the  real  condition  of  crops  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
and  the  Information  is  given  to  the  farmer,  so  that  he  can  act  on  his  own  initia- 
tive whether  to  sell  or  hold. 

If  the  crop  conditions  of  the  world  are  normal,  the  price  will  be  normal;  If 
the  crop  conditions  are  above  normal,  the  price  will  be  below  normal.  Should 
the  crop  conditions  of  the  world  be  below  normal,  the  price  will  be  above  pormal. 
Statistics  show  the  amount  of  wheat  consumed  by  the  different  nations,  so 
that  the  demand  can  very  readily  be  determined  and  in  this  way  the  conclusions 

arrived  at  as  indicated. 

*  *  •  •  »  •  t 

The  greatest  wheat  market  is  Liverpool,  England,  because  the  English  people 
do  not  produce  near  as  much  wheat  as  they  consume.  So  that  the  price  paid  for 
wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market  Is  the  price  that  I  get  for  my  wheat,  minus  the 
freight  rates  to  the  port,  and  the  ocean  freight  rates  mu«»t  be  deducted  from 

the  Liverpool  price. 

*  «  •  «  #  •  * 

Anyone  can  find  the  rate  which  will  be  charged  from  his  place  to  the  seaport 
on  whatever  he  has  to  ship,  but  when  he  comes  to  find  out  coat  of  ocean  trans 
lx>rtation  he  is  liable  to  be  charged  whatever  price  the  shipping  monopoly  fixes, 
because  these  rates  can  be  changed  without  notlc-e  to  anyone  two  or  three  tnues 

a  day. 

«  *  *  *  #  #  • 

Because  the  ocean  freight  rates  on  wheat  are  not  fixed  it  gives  the  specu- 
lators a  chance  to  buy  wheat  cheap,  because  freight  rates  may  be  up  at  the  time, 
and  then  force  or  manipulate  a  drop  in  ocean  freight  rates  and  pocket  the 
difference. 

There  was  a  time  when  tramp  steamers  would  keep  ocean  freight  rates  on 
bulk  products  at  the  lowest  possible  point ;  but  the  Shipping  Trust  have  ships 
which  they  call  fighting  vessels,  which  will  underbid  the  tramp  ships  and  put 
them  out  of  commission,  so  that  the  tramp  ship  to-day  is  about  the  same  boat 
with  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  who  would  cut  the  price  on 
the  trust-made  goods — he  is  soon  out  of  business.  This,  of  course,  has  only  been 
made  possible  by  the  Shipping  Trust. 

There  is  at  present  a  bill  In  Congress,  known  as  the  merchant-marine  bill, 
which  authorizes  the  Government  to  buy  some  merchant  vessels,  to  be  used  In 
case  of  war  as  supply  ships  for  the  Navy  and  in  time  of  peace  to  transport 
American  products  to  foreign  ports.  The  advantage  of  this  measure  to  the 
farmer  is  that  it  will  be  managed  by  a  board  who  will  fix  the  rates  on  these 
vessels,  which  will  certainly  stabilize  freight  rates  on  other  vessels  not  owned 
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by  the  Ckywmnent.  It  la  also  possible  for  the  farmers  of  a  given  section  to 
bin  their  wheat  direct  from  the  levators  to  IJverpool.  Since  the  freight 
rates  are  known,  the  farmer  will  know  what  he  is  getting  for  his  wheat.  While 
this  bill  does  not  reach  as  far  as  it  ought  to,  yet  it  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  farmers.  In  the  last  session  of  Congress  it  was  defeated  by  the  votes  of 
the  Senators,  which  left  the  American  people  helpless  victims  to  the  rapacity 
of  foreign  shipping  combines.  This  bill  will  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  manu- 
iacturer,  and  every  farmer  that  knows  his  business  will  Instruct  his  Congress- 
man and  Senators  to  stand  by  the  measure. 

The  time  has  come  to  regulate  ocean  freight  rates,  Just  as  much  so  as  railroad 
freight  rates,  and  the  merchant-marine  bill  now  in  Congress  Is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  And  when  the  ocean  freight  rates  are  fixed  it  will  be  more  easy  to 
determine  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  the  factors  that  enter  Into  how 
the  price  df  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  fixed  will  be  known,  and  not  guessed  at  as  it 
now  is,  and  every  guess  that  is  made  on  the  farmer's  product  means  a  loss  to . 
the  farmer. 

Should  the  merchant-marine  bill  pass  It  will  put  in  operation  some  of  our 
vessels  now  lying  idle.  Ten  colliers  that  were  used  daring  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  that  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons,  could  carry  a  cargo  to  Europe 
and  one  back  every  month,  thus  making  24  trips  in  a  year,  and  paying  for  them- 
selves in  six  months,  are  locked  to  our  wharves  because  of  our  antiquated  ship- 
ping laws.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  waken  up?  By  being  certain  how  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  fixed  we  can  solve  the  shipping  monopoly. 

Mr.  Hampton  (proceeding).  Now,  take  the  State  of  Maine.  1 
have  here  two  articles  on  this  question  bv  Mr.  R.  L.  Cummings, 
chairman  of  the  service  committee  of  the  Maine  Grange.  ^  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  is  a  big  farmer  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  his  official  position 
in  the  grange  has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  study  of  the 
transportation  questions  and  shipping  in  relation  to  the  export  trade. 
His  conclusions  are  unanswerable  and  are  in  line  with  the  other  evi- 
dence I  have  presented.  I  believe  that  these  articles  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  are  worthv  of  the  thoughtful  study  of  the  memoers  of  this 
committee  and  the  Members  of  Congress  generally.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  farmers  are  not  earnestly  studying  this  question  from 
the  broad  standpoint  of  public  welfare  and  sound  economics  does  not 
understand  the  farmers'  position. 

Mr.  Gkeene.  Do  you  wish  to  put  that  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  can  furnish  you  copies  of  the  Farmers'  Open 
Forum  containing  the  articles. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  onlv  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  do  not  ask  to  have  them  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  them  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  indicate  what  portions  you  would  like  to 
have  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  thought  probably  that  they  were  too  long  for  the 
record  and  so  I  did  not  ask  to  have  them  put  in,  although  I  consider 
the  statements  in  those  two  articles  of  Mr.  Cummings  most  concise. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection,  if  you  care  to  have  them  put 
into  the  record. 

(The  articles  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

a  Live- Wire  Farmers*  Problem. 
[By  R.  L.  CcmmlngB,  cbairman  service  committee,  Maine  Grange.] 

Kditob  Farmers*  Open  Forum: 

In  touching  upon  the  subject  of  a  Government  owned  and  operated  merchant 
marine  as  one  of  the  foremost  problems  you  have  touched  a  live  wire  with 
every  farmer  that  knows  his  business  East,  West,  North,  or  South. 
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I  am  a  farmer,  and  my.  special  line  is  growing  apples.  I  have  been  engaged 
In  growing  and  marketing  apples  for  25  years. 

Why  do  we  need  a  Government-owned  merchant  marine?  Here  are  the 
facts: 

In  1910  I  became  aware  that  the  cost  of  marketing  apples  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing, especially  in  the  rates  of  transportation  across  the  water.  The  rates 
for  carrying  apples  were  from  three  to  seven  times  as  high  as  those  for  other 
commodities. 

February  10,  1910,  the  rate  per  ton  on  farm  products  averaged  $2.68.  S^>- 
tember  1,  1912,  it  had  advanced  to  $6.66  per  ton. 

Rate  February  10,  1910,  per  100  pounds:  Apples,  34.8  cents;  flour,  7  cents; 
hay,  11  cents ;  wheat,  5  cents ;  cotton,  10  cents. 

Rate  September  1,  1912,  per  100  pounds:  Apples,  42  cents;  flour,  20  cents; 
hay,  38  cents ;  wheat,  28  cents ;  cotton,  45  cents. 

In  1914  the  rates  had  advanced  to  $14  per  ton.  At  the  present  time  the  rates 
■are  about  $25  to  $35  per  ton. 

Cotton  is  carried  for  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds ;  wheat,  63  cents  per  100 
X)ounds. 

The  Ist  of  Ocotber  apples  were  carried  for  $1.25  per  barrel.  For  a  short 
time  they  sold  high  in  Liverpool,  and  they  put  the  rate  up  to  $2  per  barrel ; 
then  the  market  collapsed  and  the  rate  came  down  to  $1.25. 

THE  SEAL  SEASON. 

Presumably  this  is  all  on  account  of  the  war,  but  as  the  shipper  is  required 
to  pay  a  heavy  war  Insurance  In  addition  to  the  high  rate  or  assume  the  risk 
himself,  and  if  the  market  is  high  they  put  up  the  rate  and  take  the  benefit 
to  themselves,  we  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  real  reason  for  these  things  and  the 
war  the  excuse. 

WJiat  was  the  profit  on  this  carrying  trade  previous  to  1912?  If  you  turn  to 
page  639  of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  they  paid  from  8  per  cent  and  9  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  1912. 
Since  1910  the  rates  have  been  multiplied  by  twelve. 

E^irope  places  a  maximum  price  at  which  food  products  may  be  sold.  We 
allow  the  carrier  to  charge  what  he  sees  fit,  and  the  producer  here  takes  what 
is  left.    We  may  well  pause  a  moment  to  consider  this  situation. 

Across  the  water  are  bleeding  millions  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
the  world.  Upon  this  side  of  the  water  are  the  forces  that  produce  the  neces- 
saries of  life  that  they  must  have;  between  us  stands  this  colossal  organization 
that  we  have  allowed  to  grow  up  without  restraint,  that  claims  the  right  to 
take  advantage  of  their  necessity  and  our  lack  of  means  of  transportation  to 
•collect  all  the  trafllc  will  bear. 

CONTEMPT  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

They  show  their  contempt  for  the  people  and  their  belief  in  our  blindness 
and  ignorance  when  under  these  circumstances  they  ask  for  a  subsidy  to  further 
Increase  their  profits,  and  caution  us  to  beware  of  a  Covernment-owned  mer- 
chant marine,  and  denounce  it  as  a  step  to  State  socialism.  They  show  us  the 
great  Increase  In  American  shipping  and  the  great  amount  in  process  of 
-construction. 

By  referring  to  page  591  of  the  above-quoted  record  you  will  find  that  In 
1912  there  was  1,500,(X)0  to  2,000,000  tons  of  American-owned  ships  under  for- 
eign flags.  Tlie  largest  blo(»k  of  this  was  controlled  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
who  organized  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  a  holding  company  con- 
trolling the  I>eyland  Line,  Dominion  Line,  White  Star  Line,  Red  Star  Line, 
American  and  Atlantic  Transport  Lines.  They  propose  further  to  tax  us  that 
this  infant  industry  may  be  nursed  upon  a  subsidy,  when  the  evidence  indi- 
cates they  now  receive  over  300  per  cent  annually. 

These  gentlemen  want  more  money,  and  think  it  no  disgrace  to  call  upon 
CJongress  for  help. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  the  average  farmer  of  this  country 
has  an  income  of  $537.50  per  year,  aside  from  hired  help,  fertilizer,  and  main- 
tenance of  implements,  and  Is  mortgaged  for  $1,750  at  6  per  cent;  but  he  has 
some  conscience  and  self-respect,  and  won't  even  call  on  the  town  until  he 
has  to. 
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One  of  the  worthy  objects  of  your  paper  is  to  provide  means  by  which  he 
may  finance  that  mortgage  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Let  me  suggest  that  if 
he  can  get  justice  he  will  finance  it  himself. 

You  may  be  sure  that  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  that  want  to  go  to  Congress 
from  Maine  oppose  the  Government-owneil  merchant  marine  they  will  hear 
from  home. 

West  Pabis,  Me. 


WHcatE  the.Fabmers'  Profits  Go. 

AND   WHERE  THK7   WILL  CONTINUE  TO  GO  UNLESS  THE   FARMERS   MAKE  THEIB 
INFLUENCE  FELT  IN    CONGRESS   TO  STOP   THE   ROBBERY. 

[By  R.  L.  Cummlngs,  chairman  seryice  committee,  Maine  Grange.] 

Editor  Farriers*  Open  Forum  : 

Supplementing  my  article  on  that  groat  but  simple  question,  the  merchant 
marine,  in  the  February  Farmers*  Open  Forum,  I  here  submit  some  further 
facts  showing  the  increase  in  cose  of  carrying  our  foreign  commerce  since  1910. 
As  a  basis  for  these  calculations  I  am  taking  the  rates  across  the  north  At- 
lantic, as,  that  being  where  the  greatest  volume  and  densiiy  of  traffic  is.  it  will 
best  represent  the  whole.  As  great  as  these  figure  are  they  are  below  the 
actual  fact  for  one  reason.  In  1915  our  commerce.  l)oth  outbound  and  inbound, 
far  exceeded  that  of  previous  years,  and  no  un()ccui>ied  space  is  allowed  upon 
the  outgoing  ships,  whereas  in  previous  years  it  has  been  as  high  as  one-fourth 
of  the  capacity  of  the  ship. 


Yeir. 


1910 
1912 
1914 
1915 


Volume  of  commerce. 


52  374  614  ton- 

50,436.373  ton^ 

Income  on  sime  volume  as  1912 — 
Income  on  s  me  volvme  as  19! 2  it. 


Average 

rate  per 
ton. 


«  72 
6.72 


Total 

freight 

revenue. 


$140. 877, 711 
369,256,146 


14.00,   790,109,222 


31.50  1,777,746,749 


What  dividends  did  this  business  pay  at  the  former  rates  in  1910  jmd  1912? 

Special  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Report,  page  30.  says,  thnt  in  1908  the  White 
Star  Line  paid  10  per  cent,  in  1909  it  paid  20  i^er  cent.  In  1910  the  details  of 
the  year's  business  were  as  follows  (this  White  Stjir  is  one  of  the  Morgan- 
owned  lines  of  the  1.  M.  M.)  : 

"The  best  asset  of  the  trust  has  been  the  White  Stnr  Line,  which  in  1910 
earned  a  net  profit  of  $2,629,880  on  a  capital  of  |S.030.()00.  after  w^riting  off 
$1,701,779.92  for  depreciation.  A  dividend  of  30  iier  cent  was  paid  in  that  year 
by  this  company  alone  and  a  balance  carried  forward  or  placed  to  various  re- 
serves, among  which  was  an  insurance  fund  for  which  $487,000  was  set  aside 
in  view  of  the  increase  of  the  fleet.*' 

This  line  was  charging  the  same  for  service  as  others  in  the  snme  trade. 

Turning  to  page  41  of  Senate  Document  No.  001.  Sixty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  you  will  find  the  following:  "The  Holhind  Aineriiva  Line  enrnei  about 
50  per  cent  net  upon  its  capital  during  the  first  fiscnl  year  1913."  (This  line 
had  also  become  one  of  the  Morgan  possessions.) 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  earned  about  30  per  cent  net  during  its  fiscal 
year  of  1913.  F.  E.  Dixon  &  Co..  of  Ix)ndon.  who  owned  and  operated  a  large 
fleet  of  "tramp"  freighters  showed  earnings  of  about  50  per  cent.  (Tramp 
ships  are  those  that  have  no  regular  routes,  hut  are  sent  wherever  ordered.) 

These  are  only  a  few  specific  instances  of  steamshii*  line  earnings.  They  are 
not  at  all  unusual,  but  are  the  regular  thing  In  the  shipping  business. 

Here,  then,  are  the  facts:  In  1910  and  1912  these  lines  were  paying  30  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  currying  our  commerce  for  those  years 
was  leas  than  $6.72  for  in  1910  the  cost  of  carrying  farm  products  (Feb.  10) 
from  Portland  and  Boston,  was  $2.69.  These  rates  were  gradually  increased 
until  September  1.  1912,  they  went  to  $6.72.  To  be  again  conservative,  let  us 
make  our  calculations  from  the  point  most  favorable  to  them.  To-day  the  rates 
upon  cotton,  wheat,  apples,  and  meat  averages  $31.r»(»  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
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To-day  to  carry  the  56,437,614  tons  they  carried  In  1912  for  $369,256,146. 
thereby  earning  a  net  dividend  of  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  they  now  recelre 
$1,777,746,749.  This  enormous  amount  would  give  them  a  dividend  of  30  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  and  a  surplus  for  a  single  year  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
$1,408,490,603.    Perhaps  we  can  comprehend  how  much  that  is  by  comparison. 

The  entire  disbursements  of  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  year  1912,  including  the  Army,  Navy,  and  pork  barrel 
was $656.  623,597 

The  total  value  of  the  State  of  Maine,  1910,  census 451,  780,119 

Let  us  build  State  roads  enough  to  go  aroui\4  the  world,  24,000 
miles  at  $5,000  per  mile 120,000,000 

We  will  build  100  first-class  ships  at  $1,000,000  each,  to  carry 
our  commerce 100,000,000 

Provide  a  working  capital  of 5O,O<K).000 

1,378.  403, 716 

We  find  we  would  still  have  a  balance  of  $30,086,887. 

Did  your  Senators  and  Representatives  go  into  hysterics  a  year  ago  at  the 
idea  of  our  Government  raising  $30,000,000  to  go  into  this  business  to  relieve 
us  from  these  conditions  the  same  as  they  organized  the  parcel  post  to  relieve  us 
from  the  express  monopoly? 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  this  country  of  ours  was  fast  being  preempted  as  a  park 
and  grazing  ground  for  those  interests  while  our  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton act  as  police  to  keep  the  people  off  the  grass? 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  devices  of  this  system  for  gathering  the  wealth 
produced  by  the  people  of  this  country  into  the  treasury  of  this  group  of  multi- 
millionaires. 

These  same  gentlemen  manipulate  our  railroads  with  a  similar  result  to  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  stockholder  and  the  public ;  here,  however,  we  have 
exercised  a  partial  control,  but  on  the  water  they  have  had  a  free-for-all.  go-as- 
you-please — competition  reversed,  each  competing  to  get  the  last  possible  penny 
out  of  the  public. 

Our  ships,  railroads,  trolleys.  Standard  Oil  and  other  oil  companies,  American 
Woolen  Co.,  United  States  Steel,  coal  mines,  grain,  and  tobacco  companies  are 
Interwoven  and  controlled  by  men  who  can  operate  them  as  by  one  mind,  either 
with  or  without  visible  legal  connection  of  combination. 

I  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  who  are  laboring  earnestly 
for  the  worthy  object  of  rural  credits  to  these  facts.  These  interests  now  hold 
the  power,  and  exercise  it,  to  fix  the  price  of  whatever  we  have  to  sell  and  what- 
ever we  have  to  buy.  Our  first  object  should  be  to  remedy  this.  We  can  not 
fill  the  bag  by  stopping  the  leak  on  the  side  while  the  bottom  is  all  open.  Here 
is  an  illustration  that  can  be  verified : 

A  farmer  in  the  East  produces  2,000  barrels  of  apples ;  hhs  cost  of  freight 
has  increased  $1.25  per  barrel,  a  total  freight  increase  of $2,  iltX) 

The  farmer  in  the  West,  10,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  his  cost  of  freight  has 
increased  33  cents  per  bushel,  a  total  of 3,300 

The  planter  in  the  South  raises  50  tons  of  cotton;  his  freight  has  in- 
creased $33  per  ton,  a  total  of l,6r»0 

Total  cost  from  increased  freight  rates 7,450 

Let  us  suppose  that  each  of  these  is  mortgaged  for  $5,000  at  6  per  cent.-       300 
Reduced  by  rural  credits  to  3  per  cent l.V) 

Total  savings  for  each loO 

Total  for  all  three 450 

Increase  in  ocean  freight — a  present  loss 7,450 

Savings  from  rural  credits — ^yet  to  be  won 450 


7.00O 


Suppose  the  annual  Interest  rate  on  the  mortgage  is  12  per  cent,  making  the 
annual  Interest  charge  $600.  Suppose  this  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent  by  rural 
credits.  The  saving  for  each  would  be  only  $450,  or  a  total  of  $1,350.  wher«is 
the  total  loss  from  Increased  trelghts  being  $7,450,  the  net  loss  would  be  JpClOO. 
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And,  mind,  the  IncFease  In  freight  rates  represents  a  j^resent  loss  to  farmers, 
whereas  the  gain  through  rural-credits  legislation  is  yet  to  be  won,  and  at  best 
it  will  be  some  time  before  its  full  effect  can  be  felt. 

TAXATION    BY    THE    INVISIBLE    GOVERNMENT. 

This  is  taxation  for  private  Interests  levied  by  the  invisible  government 
Morgan  and  his  associates  were  obtaining  control  so  much  of  the  English 
merchant  marine  that  the  Government  interfered  and  prevented  him  from 
taking  over  the  Cunard  I^ne,  the  Government  furnishing  the  Cunard  Co.  the 
funds  to  build  the  Luisitania  and  Mauritana  at  a  rate  of  2}  per  cent  and  a 
special  subsidy  of  $730,000.  Germany  frowned  upon  our  exercising  onr  right 
to  control  our  own  commerce  because  her  great  and  growing  merchant  marine 
was  reaping  huge  profits  out  of  us  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Our  American  financiers  could  not  be  content  with  their  little  corporation 
interest  at  home,  like  the  Steel  Trust,  with  its  $1,440,000  capitalization,  the  oil 
companies,  railroads,  etc.,  they  must  attack  us  from  without  as  well  us  from 
within  and  here  is  a  little  sketch  of  how  they  did  it.  (P.  38,  Special  Diplomatic 
and  Oounsular  Report.) 

"  On  February  14,  1902,  an  agreement  was  concluded  by  the  American  syndi- 
cate and  the  White  Star  Line  for  the  purchase  of  its  shares.  Each  holder  of  a 
share  -of  1,000  pounds  sterling  ($4,860)  in  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
received  4,106  pounds  ($20,390)  in  cash  and  6,000  pounds  ($29,100)  in  preferred 
and  common  of  the  trust.  The  managers  of  the  line,  Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrle  &  Co., 
received  10  times  their  profits  for  the  year  1900,  and  undertook  for  14  years 
not  to  associate  themselves  with  any  other  shipping  enterprise  trading  to  ports 
which  the  White  Star  had  used." 

They  did  these  things  l)ecause  they  could  make  the  people  pay.  We  have 
paid  now  for  14  years  and  in  order  to  make  us  keep  it  up  they  see  they  must 
run  our  Government 

Can  they  do  it? 

Put  the  Farmers'  Open  Forum  into  the  home  of  every  farmer  and  let  him  • 
have  the  chance  to  find  out  the  facts;  then  look  out  for  the  scythe  and  the 
reaper. 

Remember  "The  mills  of  the  Godld  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding 
small." 

West  Pabis,  Me. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  current  issue  of  Successful 
Farming,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  representative  papers  in  the 
Central  West,  having  a  paid  circulation  of  more  than  700,000  copies. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  published? 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  is  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  agricultural  belt  of  this  country;  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  leading  editorial  on  ocean  freight  rates  which,  I 
think,  should  go  in  the  record.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  espe- 
cially to  the  concluding  paragraph ;  it  is  very  short.    It  reads : 

We  don't  want  a  ship  subsidy ;  never.  We  are  already  giving  the  shipping 
interests  more  than  enough.  We  want  Government  competition  by  Government 
controlled  or  owned  merchant  vessels,  or  speedily  an  international  commerco 
commission  to  regulate  ocean  freight  rates. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  follows:) 

OCEAN  FBEIGUT  BATES. 

• 

Th^  producer  pays  the  freight,  whether  he  be  manufacturer  or  farmer.  In 
normal  times  the  exporter  into  any  country  must  lay  down  his  goods  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  the  i»%vailing  price  for  the  same  class  of  goods  made  at 
home.  He  must  compete  with  the  home  product  that  does  not  have  to  pay  any 
ocean  freight.  Hence  the  foreign-made  goods  must  sell  at  the  price  of  home- 
made goods,  less  the  freight. 

For  this  reason  the  exporter  pays  for  the  products  he  exports  only  enough  to 
allow  him  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  and  insurance  to  the  foreign  country  and 
make  a  profit    In  other  words,  the  producer  pays  the  freight  and  insurance  to 
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the  foreign  markets  because  the  buyer,  the  exporter,  will  not  He  is  like  the 
banker  charging  usury  who  takes  the  interest  out  In  advance. 

Since  the  war  has  made  more  hazardous  ocean  shipping,  insurance  rates  have 
gone  up  and  the  ri^  has  increased  until  ocean  freight  rates  have  Jumped  to 
unreasonable  demands.  There  is  no  established  rate.  The  freighters  charge 
Just  what  they  please  because  they  can.  Some  of  the  belligerent  countries 
have  fixed  the  maximum  price  of  goods,  and  this  allows  the  ocean  freighters 
to  charge  up  to  the  limit.  The  American  producers  are  paying  these  outrageous 
freights.  Before  the  war  it  cost  4  cents  a  bushel  to  get  wheat  to  Liverpool; 
now  it  is  40  cents.    Everything  in  proportion. 

We  don*t  want  a  ship  subsidy;  never.  We  are  already  giving  the  shipping 
interests  more  than  enough.  We  want  Government  competition  by  Government 
controlled  or  owned  merchant  vessels,  or  speedily  an  international  conmierce 
commission  to  regulate  ocean  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Hampton  (proceeding).  Just  briefly  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  organized  farmers  of  the  United  States  on  3iip  subsidies.  For 
more  than  10  years  they  have  taken  tjhe  most  determined  stand 
against  any  ship-subsidy  legislation  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
"niey  have  carried  their  opposition  to  the  point  of  sending  their  rep- 
resentatives into  every  agricultural  district  of  the  United  States  to 
arouse  the  farmers  to"  fight  it.  In  the  Congress  in  the  year  1907— -I 
forget  the  number  of  that  Congress — when  Gren.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio, 
was  in  charge  of  the  ship-subsidy  bill 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress. 
•  Mr.  Hampton.  The  I^iftv-ninth  Congress — it  was  fought  right  to 
the  very  closing  days  of  Cfongress,  and  the  organized  forces  Shind 
the  ship-subsidy  proposition  met  the  farmers  in  a  convention  that 
was  held  in  the  Xew  Willard  Hotel  in  this  city  in  January  of  that 
year  and  were  absolutely  annihilated.  I  took  part  in  that  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  past  master  of  the  National  Grange,  was  the 
chief  spokesman  and  led  the  fight,  ^pported  by  State  Master  F.  A. 
Derthick,  of  Ohio.  The  Grange  representatives  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  convention  that  the  farmers  would  fight  ship  subsidy  in 
any  form  to  the  limit.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  are  aoso- 
lutely  opposed  to  and  will  fi^ht  ship-subsidy  legislation  every  time 
it  comes  up.  I  can  give  a  complete  record  or  the  farmers  fight 
against  ship  subsidies  to  any  member  of  this  committee  or  of  Con- 

fress.    We  have  in  condensed  form  the  history  of  that  entire  fight, 
ut  it  is  too  long  for  the  record  here. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  the  chairman  mentioned.  At 
the  meeting  the  other  day  when  representatives  of  the  Grange  were 
testifying  some  members  of  this  committee  questioned  their  state- 
ments that  the  world's  price  fixed  the  domestic  price  of  the  staples 
of  agriculture.     It  was  astounding  to  me  that  any  Member  of  Con- 

ffress  should  challenge  the  correctness  of  these  statements.  In  the 
ast  Congress,  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  a  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  311) 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Alexander,  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce,  I  think 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  took 
that  resolution  under  consideration  and  had  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
resolution  go  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  going  to  ask  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement  that  the  official  report  should  be  included. 
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« 

(The  resolution  and  official  report  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Steadying  the  World's  Pbice  of  the  Staples. 
[H.  J.  Res.  811,  63d  Cong.,  2d.  Sess.] 

In  the  House  of  Representatiyes.    July  81,  1914.    Mr.  Alexander  Introduced 

the  following  Joint  resolution ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Ck>nmiittee  on  Foreign 

Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

• 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  Instructing  American  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Asri- 
culture  to  present  to  the  permanent  committee  for  action  at  the  general  assembly  In  1915 
certain  resolutions. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled^  That  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of 
letter  (f )  of  article  nine  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  institute,  which  provides 
that  it  shall  "submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Governments,  if  there  be  need, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  Interests  of  farmers,"  the  American 
delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  instructed  to 
present  (during  the  1914  fall  sessions)  to  the  permanent  committee  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  submitted  for  action  at  the 
general  assembly  in  1915,  so  as  to  permit  the  proposed  conference  to  be  held  in 
PU>me  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Institute  in  1917 : 

"  BE80LUTI0NS. 

"  The  general  assembly  Instructs  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to 
Invite  the  adhering  Gk>vernments  to  participate  in  an  international  conference 
on  the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staples. 

"This  conference  shall  consist  of  members  appointed  by  each- of  the  Gov- 
ernments adhering  to  the  institute,  and  is  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
formulating  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  International 
Oommerce  Gommlssion  on  Merchant  Marine  and  on  Ocean  Freight  Rates  with 
coDSultative,  deliberative,  and  advisory  powers. 

"  Said  conference  to  be  held  In  Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly  of  the  institute  in  1917." 

Mr.  Goodwin  of  Arkansas,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 
the  following  report  (to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  311)  : 

The  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  311)  instructing  the  American  delegate  to  tlie  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  to  present  to  the  permanent  committee  for  jiction  at  the 
general  assembly  of  the  institute  in  1915  certain  resolutions,  reports  the  same 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  having  its  seat  at  Rome,  Italy,  is 
a  permanent  Government  Institution  created  by  treaties  signed  June  7,  1905^ 
between  the  United  States  and  the  foUowIng  powers:  Italy,  Montenegro,  Rus- 
sia, Argentine  Republic,  Roumania,  Servia,  Belgium,  Salvador,  Portugal,  Mex- 
ico, Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  Persia,  Japan,  £3cuador,  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 
Spain,  France,  Sweden,  The  Netherlands,  Greece,  Uruguay,  Germany,  Cuba, 
Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Egypt,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Ethiopia,  Nica- 
ragua, Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  Peru,  China,  Parguay,  and  Turkey.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  Institute  14  other  powers  have  become  adherents,  making  the 
total  number  at  this  time  54  nations  represented  in  the  institution. 

Confining  its  operations  within  an  international  sphere,  the  institute  is 
authorized  and  directed,  among  other  things,  to  submit  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governments,  if  there  be  need,  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  farmers,  and  it  is  un<ler  the  subsection  designated  "  f,"  article  9,  of  the 
treaty  referred  to  that  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  the  American  delegate  to  offer 
a  resolution  inviting  the  adhering  Governments  to  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staple 
agricultural  products. 

If  the  Invitation  thus  extended  is  accepted,  a  conference  consisting  of  dele- 
gates or  members  named  by  each  of  the  adhering  Governments  will  meet  in 
Rome  to  consider  the  advisability  of  formulating  a  convention  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  permanent  International  commerce  commission  on  merchant  marine 
and  ocean  freight  rates,  with  consultatlye,  deUberatlve,  and  advisory  powers. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  the  resolution,  the  testimony  taken  developing 
the  following  facts : 

That  of  the  entire  ocean  freight  traffic,  seven-ninths  consist  of  bulk  traffic, 
the  greater  proportion  of  which  Is  the  staples  of  agriculture. 

That  two-ninths  of  the  total  ocean  freight  traffic  consist  of  package  traffic. 
Including  practically  all  manufactured  articles. 

That  while  the  freight  rate  on  package  traffic  can  not  be  changed  by  the 
carriers  without  giving  30  to  60  days*  notice  to  shipi)ers,  the  rate  on  bulk 
traffic  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  changed  without  notice  and  fluctuates  hourly. 

That  the  domestic  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture  is  gcnerned  by  the  ex- 
port price,  which  fluctuates  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  ocean  freight  rates  on  bulk 
traffic. 

That  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture  can  not  be  steadied  until 
a  fixed  rate  can  be  established  on  bulk  traffic  the  same  as  package  traffic. 

Independent  of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  now  obtain,  the  ocean  freight 
rates  have  increased  within  the  past  two  years  from  100  to  200  per  cent  and 
nre  controlled  absolutely  by  a  shipping  trust  which  arbitrarily  fixes  the  charge 
for  carrying  the  staple  commodities,  and  the  burden  of  increased  rates  has 
Ijeen  borne  largely  by  the  bulk  traffic.  The  broad,  international  scope  of  the 
«ruestion  is  patent,  and  it  is  one"  of  primary  importance  to  every  agricultural 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  committee  heard  Mr.  David  Lubln,  American  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional  Institute,  whose  testimony  indicates  that  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  adhering  Qovernments  on  the  resolution  thus  Initiated  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Hampton  (continuing).  That  resolution  was  reported  back  to 
the  House  and,  after  debate,  carried  practically  unanimously,  and  in 
a  few  days  carried  through  the  Senate  and  was  signed  by  the 
President.  That  resolution  was  absolutely  a  piece  of  waste  paper 
and  a  joke  on  the  farmer,  unless  the  hearings  and  debate  had  con- 
clusively demonstrated  to  Congress  and  the  President  that  the  world's 
{)rice  does  fix  the  domestic  price.  If  it  is  not  true,  House  joint  reso- 
ution  311  had  no  justification.  But  it  is  true;  and  you  will  find 
by  looking  over  the  record  of  the  debate  in  the  House  on  that 
resolution  that  the  keynote  of  all  speeches,  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  was  that  the  farmer  had  a  vital  concern  in  oc'ean 
freight  rates,  because  the  domestic  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture 
was  the  world  price  less  the  cost  of  transportation  and  middlemen's 
eharges. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  excerpts  from  the  speeches  in  that 
debate. 

(Excerpts  from  the  debate  in  Congress  on  H.  J.  Res.  311 :) 

Julius  Kahn  (California).  Now,  the  question  of  ocean  carriage  has  much 
to  do  with  fixing  the  price  of  many  of  these  staples  that  the  whole  world 
consumes.  At  the  present  time  the  ocean-carrying  freight  varies  on  the  staples 
of  agriculture  practically  from  day  to  day.  The  manufactured  commodities 
have  steady  and  fixed  rates;  the  various  steamship  companies  have  agi^e- 
ments  under  the  terms  of  which  they  will  not  change  these  latter  rates  except 
upon  SO  or  60  days*  notice.  No  such  agreement  holds  with  regard  to  corn 
or  wool  or  cotton  or  the  foodstuffs  which  the  world  requires.  The  consequeooe 
is  that  the  producer  of  these  commodities  Is  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ocean  carriers,  so  far  as  the  price  he  gets  for  his  commodity  is  concerned, 
hecause  in  most  Instances  the  price  of  his  commodity  is  fixed  not  in  the 
United  States  but  in  some  foreign  country.  And  therefore  the  farmer's 
price  in  the  United  States  is  the  foreign  price  less  the  cost  of  carriage  to 
the  foreign  port  where  the  world  price  is  made. 

Mr.  CooPEB  (Wisconsin).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  fkt>m 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mann].  As  a  member  of  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Foreign  Afhiirs  I 
heard  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  David  Lubin,  and  by  other  thoronghly 
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Informed  witnesses,  as  to  the  merits  of  this  resolntlon,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  pass. 

The  facts  are  very  simple.  Seven-ninths  of  the  entire  ocean  traffic  is  what 
is  called  bulk  traffic,  and  practically  all  of  this  comes  from  the  farms  of 
the  cmmtry.  When  farm  products  are  carried  on  land  the  farmers  know 
precisely  what  the  freight  rate  is,  and  the  railroads  can  not  change  that  freight 
rate  without  first  giving  notice  of  30  or  60  days.  Even  then  they  can  not 
change  It  without  the  consent  of  the  interstate  conunerce  commission,  which 
before  reaching  a  decision  takes  into  account  the  interests  of  the  railroads 
and  the  interests  of  the  shippers.  But,  in  the  case  of  ocean  freight  rates  on 
grain,  as  was  shown  by  the  testimony,  they  may  vary  in  an  hour  from  1 
cent  to  25  cents  a  bushel. 

This  resolution  simply  provides  as  its  ultimate  purpose  that  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  shall  call  an  international  conference  to  consider 
the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture  and 
the  advisability  of  establishing  an  international  commerce  commission  on 
merchant  marine  with  advisory  and  consultative  powers  concerning  the  rates  to 
be  paid  on  ocean  traffic.  It  is  a  resolution  of  great  importance,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  pass  without  a  dissenting  vota    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Greene.  What  has  been  the 'effect  of  the  resolntion  which  you 
say  passed  both  branches?    What  has  become  of  it? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  resolution  is  now  on  the  calendar,  if  that  is 
the  proper  term,  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  fop 
the  first  thing  to  be  acted  upon  by  that  institute  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over.  The  war  has  interrupted  the  activities  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  to  that  degree 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  the  expression  of  the  delegates  from  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  with  reference  to  this  resolution  after  it  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lubin  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  In  the  debate  on  the  floor  or  of  the  delegates? 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  Rome  when  he  proposed  it. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  official  report  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Lubin  covering  that  right  here  [indicating],  and  therein  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  resolution  to  the  institute  by 
Mr.  Lubin  and  the  comments  of  the  different  delegates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in  the  record,  because  it 
is  very  interesting.    It  shows  their  attitude. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  in. 

(The  remarks  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Steadying  the  World's  Pbice  of  the  Staples. 

besolutions  by  the  conobe8s  of  the  united  states  pbesenteo  to  the 

international  institute  of  agricultltie. 

[February  27,  1915.] 

The  President.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Permanent  Committee  that  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  United  States  Congress,  which  Mr.  Lubin,  the  American  dele- 
gate, will  now  present,  was  already  communicated  to  the  committee  last  October. 
As  the  delegate  was  then  in  the  United  States  it  was  decided  to  defer  action 
until  his  return.    I  now  give  him  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lubin  (delegate  of  the  United  States).  In  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  herewith  present  to  the  Permanent 
Committee  the  following  resolutions  of  Congress : 

••  JOINT  RESOLUTION  Instructing  the  American  delegate  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Apiculture  to  present  to  the  Permanpnt  Committee  for  action  at  the  general  assembly 
in  Id  16  certain  resolutions. 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of  letter 
</)  of  article  nine  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  institute  which  provides  that  it 
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*  shall  submit  to  the  aiq[>roya]  of  the  QovenmieDts,  If  there  be  need,  measures  for 
the  proection  of  the  common  Interests  of  farmers,*  the  American  delegate  to  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  Instructed  to  present  (during 
the  19;14  fall  sessions)  to  the  Permanent  Oommittee  the  following  resolutions  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  submitted  for  action  at  the  general  assembly  in*1915,so 
as  to  permit  the  propcMsed  conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  fortnight 
preceding  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  institute  In  1917 : 

"  '  Resolutions, — The  general  assembly  instructs  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  to  invite  the  adhering  Qovernments  to  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  subject  of  steadying  the  world's  price  of  tiie  staples. 

" '  This  conference  shall  consist  of  members  appointed  by  each  of  the  Qoveni' 
ments  adhering  to  the  institute  and  is  to  consider  the  advisability  of  formulating 
a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  commerce  com- 
mission on  merchant  marine  and  on  ocean  freight  rates  with  consultative,  de- 
liberative, and  advisory  powers. 

" '  Said  conference  to  be  held  in  Rome  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly  of  the  institute  in  1917/  " 

I  now  move  that  the  proposal  contained  in  the  above  resolutions  be  placed  on 
the  program  of  the  next  general  assembly. 

The  PBEriiDENT.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  What  is  yoor 
pleasure? 

Mr.  Dop  (delegate  of  France) .  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
to  the  delegate  of  the  United  States,  and  through  him  to  the  Government  of  his 
country.  By  placing  before  the  Institute  so  important  a  question  as  that  of 
ocean  freight  rates,  the  United  States  is  taking  a  direct  and  effective  step 
toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  of  the  greatest  economic  and  po- 
litical Importance  to  the  whole  world.  Ocean  freight  rates  have  become  the 
pivot  on  which  turns  the  whole  problem  of  the  cost  of  cereals.  It  is  therefore 
both  the  duty  and  the  Interest  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to 
accept  with  the  greatest  favor  the  proposal  laid  before  it.  Gonsequently,  I  feel 
justified  in  stating  that  my  Government  will  be  quite  willing  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DE  MiKLos  (delegate  of  Hungary).  I  wish  here  to  declare  that  my  govern- 
ment has  authorized  me  to  give  its  adherance  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  the  next  general  assembly  should  deal  with 
the  question  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Zabiello  (delegate  of  Russia).  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Lubin  on  the 
great  success  he  has  had  and  on  the  valuable  work  he  has  performed  in  his 
country  by  getting  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  ask  that  the  question 
of  ocean  freight  rates  be  placed  on  the  program  of  the  general  assembly.  The 
proposal  is  one  of  the  greatest  Importance,  more  especially  for  my  country, 
which,  in  the  matter  of  ocean  freight  rates,  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
other  countries.  I  can  only  express  my  entire  support  of  the  proposal  that  the 
question  l>e  made  part  of  the  program  of  the  next  general  assembly. 

Dr.  MuLLER  (delegate  of  (Germany).  I  wish  to  associate  myself  to  the  con- 
gratulations which  have  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Lubin  for  his  initiative.  I  have 
not  been  instructed  to  make  a  special  declaration  on  the  motion  before  us.  but 
I  can  state  that  my  government  takes  a  great  interest  in  this  question.  If  the 
proposal  is  o  be  brought  before  the  general  assembly  or  a  special  conference  it  is 
necessary  that  a  preliminary  study  be  made.  CJonsequently,  I  would  ask  that 
the  secretary  general  be  instructed  to  take  up  this  subject. 

Mr.  DE  Pozzi  (delegate  of  Austria).  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  declare  myself 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  motion  presented  by  Mr.  Lubin.  I  make  a  motion  that 
a  reporter  be  at  once  named  to  study  the  question  along  with  the  proper  bureau 
of  the  institute. 

Sir  James  Wilson  (delegate  of  Great  Britain).  I  wish  to  give  my  entire 
support  to  the  motion  presented  by  Mr.  Lubin  that  the  resolutions  of  Conpress 
be  placed  before  the  next  general  assembly.  I  agree,  however,  with  the  presi- 
dent that  next  October  will  be  the  proper  time  for  deciding  whether  the  burL*jm 
should  be  ordered  to  draw  up  n  report  on  the  subject  dealt  with  In  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  call  for  a  special  con- 
ference to  be  held. 

Mr.  Aldtjnate  (delegate  of  Chile).  As  the  representative  of  a  country  which 
does  not  possess  a  merchant  marine,  I  deem  it  proper  for  me  to  say  a  few 
words.  The  whole  Of  Latin  America  has  at  present  to  submit  to  the  freight 
rates  formed  In  the  great  countries  which  possess  powerful  merchant  marirK»55. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our  countries,  for  their  economic 
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and  commercial  prosperity,  that  a  neutral  ground  be  found,  such  as  is  afforded 
by  this  institute,  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  not  only  to  get  in  touch  with 
those  countries  which  determine  freight  rates,  but  where  we  may  find  some 
protection  for  our  interests  which  are  at  stake.  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  this 
statement  so  that  the  merchant-marine  countries  may  take  into  due  considera- 
tion the  situation  of  those  nations  which  are  subject  to  them  for  ocean  carriage. 
These  nations  are  of  great  importance  to  the  mecrhant-marine  countries,  as  It 
is  they  who  supply  the  goods  to  be  carried,  and  as  they  also  largely  supply 
Europe  with  her  foodstuffs  and  with  the  raw  material  for  her  factories.  CJon- 
seciuoiitly,  although  I  have  not  received  direct  instructions  on  this  head,  I  am 
Interpreting  faithfully  the  economic  policy  to  which  my  Government  constantly 
adheres  when  I  give  my  full  support  to  the  proposal  which  has  been  brought 
before  the  Permanent  Committee  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PmEiBO  SoBONDO  (delegate  of  Argentina).  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Lubin  on  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  his  efforts,  this  important  ques- 
tion has  been  brought  before  us  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
question  of  exceptional  Importance  for  the  Argentine,  w^hich  has  not  got  a 
merchant  marine,  and  which  now  finds  Itself  compelled  to  pay  enormous  freight 
rates  in  order  to  export  its  products,  freight  rates  which  amount  in  certain 
cases  to  fully  half  the  value  of  the  product. 

Mr.  RoviBA  (delegate  of  Uruguay).  I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  made  by  the  delegate  of  Argentina,  and  which  hold  good  for  the 
country  which  I  represent.  The  resoultion  passed  by  Congress  has  my  hearty 
support. 

The  I^REsiDKNT.  I  put  to  the  vote  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Lubln,  that 
the  proposal  relative  to  ocean-freight  rates,  contained  In  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  made  part  of  the  program  of  the  next 
general  assembly  of  the  institute. 

(The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.) 

Mr.  Hampton  (proceeding).  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ffentlemea 
of  the  committee,  the  merchants'  associations,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  review  their  activities,  have  taken  a  stand  for  ship  subsidies. 
It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  taken  by  the  organized  farmers. 
They  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  a  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  trade. 
The  farmers  take  an  unalterable  stand  in  opposition  to  that.  Conse- 
quently on  the  general  plan  for  legislation  to  build  up  our  merchant 
marine  they  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  did  you  mean  in  regard  to  the  coastwise  trade! 
Thev  want  it  open  to  all  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  want  it  open. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  want  it  open;  but  what  is  the  position  of  the 
farmers? 

Mr.  Hamiton.  The  general  position  of  the  farmers  is  that  thev 
want  American  ships,  regardless  of  where  they  are  built,  to  have  ail 
the  privileges  of  American  commerce ;  that  there  shall  be  no  re^ric- 
tions,  and  that  the  building  up  of  our  American  merchant  marine 
shall  not  be  handicapped  and  harassed  by  being  made  simply  a  cat's- 
paw  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  building  up  of  an 
industry  that  is  of  necessity  an  auxiliary  industry.  In  oflier  words, 
they  want  the  horse  before  the  carl  instead  of  the  cart  before  the 

horse. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  That  phase  of  the  (question  has  been  discussed  by 
the  grange  and  they  have  taken  an  official  position  on  it  ? 

Mr.  HAMPTON,  it  has  been  discussed  by  the  grange  again  and 
again  during  the  last  10  years,  since  they  haveoeen  discussing  a 
merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  could  not  understand  that  statement.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  answer  that  question. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  asked  you  whether  the  farmers'  organizations  are 
in  favor  of  opening  the  coastwise  trade  to  all  the  vessels  of  all  the 
world,  of  whatever  nationality  or  whatever  flag. 

Mr.  Hampton.  No;  they  are  not  favorable  to  foreign  ships;  that 
is,  ships  sailing  under  foreign  flags  entering  into  the  coastwise  trade: 
but  they  are  in  favor  of  any  ship,  no  matter  where  it  is  built,  that 
comes  under  the  American  flag  having  all  the  privileges  of  American 
commerce,  coastwise  and  otherwise.  Is  that  a  dear  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  Greene.  No.  Are  they  in  favor  of  restricting  that  to  Ameri- 
can officered  ships  and  American  manned  ships,  or  are  they  willing 
that  foreigners  should  command  the  ships  or  foreigners  should  sail 
the  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Hampion.  The  farmers  are  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  so  far  as  the  sailors  are  concerned,  and  stand  unquali- 
fiedly for  the  seamen's  bill  which  passed  Congress  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked — about  the  seaman's 
bill.  I  asked  whether  they  are  in  favor  of  employing  foreign  officers 
and  foreign  seamen  on  vessels  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade  in 
any  form  whatsoever,  or  whether  they  are  in  favor  of  having  for- 
eim  officers  on  those  ships  and  foreign  crews. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  woind  not  say  that  they  had  gone  into  a  close 
discussion  of  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  question,  and 
I  would  like  to  know.  That  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  have  the  coastwise  trade 
thrown  open  to  all  the  world  to  any  vessel  that  happens  to  have  the 
American  flag  at  its  masthead,  no  matter  where  it  came  from.  And 
then  for  the  vessel  to  be  officered  and  manned  by  a  foreign  crew. 
Are  they  in  favor  of  those  vessels,  officered  and  manned  by  foreign 
crews,  being  admitted  to  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Hampton.  If  the  navigation  laws 

Mr.  Greene.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  navigation  laws.  I 
asked  you  that  plain  question,  if  the  farmers  had  decided  that  in 
any  formal  action  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes  and  no.  Now,  can  I  explain  the  "  yes,"  and  can 
I  explain  the  "  no  "  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  explain  the  "yes." 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene,  let  me  clear  up  the  situation  a  little 
bit.*  Under  the  existing  law,  none  of  the  crew  on  vessels  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  under  the  American  flag,  except  the  watch  officers,  are 
required  to  be  American  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  crews  on 
all  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  are  not 
American  citizens,  aside  from  the  watch  officers.  Now,  as  to  the 
farmers'  organizations,  as  Mr.  (ifreene  suggested,  have  tliev  consid- 
ered whether  or  not  the  officers  on  American  ships  should  be  for- 
eigners? I  do  not  believe  the  other  question  is  pertinent,  because  ve 
have  no  law  requiring  them  to  be  American  citizens.  Have  they  con- 
sidered that  question! 

Mr.  Hampton.  They  have  considered  it  in  a  broad,  ^neral  way; 
in  this  way,  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  making  any  discrimination 
in  the  officers  or  men  on  hoard  of  one  class  oi  American  ships  as 
against  ships  in  another  class.    If  you  allow  foreign  officers  or  for- 
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eign  seamen  upon  ocean-going  American  ships,  then  you  should  allow 
those  same  seamen  to  operate  in  the  coastwise  trade.  We  do  not 
make  a  distinction  between  coastwise  trade  and  foreign  trade  so  far 
as  ships  under  the  American  flag  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  your  individual  opinion,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No  ;  it  is  not  my  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  asked  you  for  the  opinion  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  clear  up  another  situation  right  at  that 
point.  The  only  instance  where  these  ships  under  the  American  flag 
are  permitted  d  have  the  watch  officers  who  are  foreigners  is  under 
the  ship-registry  act  of  August  18, 1914 ;  that  is,  the  passage  of  that 
bill  gave  the  President  the  power  to  suspend  our  navigation  laws 
with  relation  to  foreign-built  ships  brought  under  American  registry. 
That  legislation  was  supported  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  other  companies 
whose  vessels  were  under  foreign  flags  to  avoid  what  they  thought 
an  insuperable  difficulty  when  they  brought  their  vessels  imder  the 
American  flag  if  they  were  required  to  have  them  manned  by  Ameri- 
can officers;  that  that  power  was  vested  in  the  President  to  sus- 
pend our  navigation  laws. 

That  is  a  temporary  measure,  as  I  understand,  and  what  you  might 
regard  as  an  emergency  measure ;  and  that  legislation  was  pressed  by 
those  interests. 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  farmers  considered  that  question  ? 

Mr,  Hampton.  In  a  broad,  general  way ;  yes.  The  farmers  have  no 
desire  to  put  obstructions  in  the  way  of  adjusting  the  old  method  of 
operating  on  the  seas  with  new  and  better  methods.  They  recognize 
there  must  be  some  give  and  take. 

If  you  will  go  back  a  while,  when  the  question  of  the  seamen's  bill 
was  under  discussion  in  the  House,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  now  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Labor,  in  charge  of  the  bill  (at  least  the  bill  was  known  as 
the  Wilson  bill),  that  bill  was  taken  up  for  general  discussion  by  the 
farmers  because  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  the  Grange — he  is  a 
farmer  and  a  member  of  the  Grange  of  Pennsylvania — and  it  was  dis- 
cussed as  a  Grange  measure,  and  on  broad  general  principles  the^  are 
quite  willing  to  ^and  by  what  Senator  La  FoUette,  Secretary  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth,  and  the  other  men  who  have  made  a  close 
study  of  that  law  approve  and  indorse.  That  is  the  position,  I  think, 
you  will  find  the  organized  farmers  of  the  United  States  generally 
take. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Let  me  interrupt  you  with  a  few  questions  along  the 
line  of  American  seamen.  Are  you  aware  to-day  tnere  is  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  no  law  requiring  seamen  on  the  coastwise  ships  under  the 
American  flag  to  be  American  citizens?    Are  you  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  understand  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  are  you  further  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sea- 
men's law  did  not  change  that  status,  but  did  require  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  seamen  in  all  departments  should  be  able  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  officers;  and  are  you  aware  that  the  shipowners  who 
most  intensely  hug  the  coastwise  monopoly  to  their  breasts  fought 
that  seamen's  act  not  on  the  ground  of  any  requirement  that  they  be 
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American  citizens  but  that  they  understand  the  language  of  the 
officers? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  see  any  consistency  in  fighting  the  seamen's 
bill  on  that  ground  and  then  opposing  foreign-built  ships  coining 
into  our  trade  because  they  are  not  manned  by  and  officered  oy  Ameri- 
ean  officers  and  seamen?  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  they  just  re- 
verse themselves.  When  you  proi)ose  to  let  foreign-built  snips  into 
the  coastwise  trade  under  the  American  fla^  under  me  same  conditions 
that  they  go  in  the  foreign  trade  they  object  to  that  proposition  be- 
cause it  does  not  require  American  seamen  on  them.  Does  not  that 
seem  to  you  entirely  inconsistent? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  care  to  testify  upon  that 
particular  point,  Mr.  Hardy.  The  question  as  I  see  it  from  the 
larmers'  standpoint 

The  Chairman.  He  was  called  here  to  express  his  opinion  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Hampton.  If  I  jindertake  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  prepared- 
ness portion  of  this  legislation  mjr  petition  might  be  diflferent  in  that 
case.  It  would  be  a  personal  position.  But  the  farmers'  interest  in 
this  question  is  not  because  of  the  importance  of  preparedness,  it  is 
because  of  its  effect  on  the  price  of  the  staples  of  agriculture.  They 
consider  an  imregulated  ocean  merchant  marine  a  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer.  And  to  continue,  when  this  war  ends,  the 
dependence  of  this  country  upon  a  foreign  merchant  marine  they 
consider  a  continuous  menace,  because  of  the  various  things  that  have 
been  brought  out  in  these  hearings,  and  which  you  all  well  under- 
stand. And  they  expect  the  United  States  Congress  to  take  some 
action  that  will  give  them  relief. 

One  the  one  hand,  as  we  see  it,  there  are  the  shipping  interests 
coming  here  and  asking  year  after  year  for  ship  subsidies  and  private 
operation  without  regulation — with  all  the  monopoly  features  of  the 
present  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  farmers,  with 
an  unalterable  opposition  to  ship  subsidies  and  a  demand  for  Govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  ships,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Stat^.  Between 
these  two  extremes  is  this  bill  which  this  committee  is  now  consider- 
ing. We  are  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
these  opposing  forces. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  step  forward? 

Mr.  Hampton.  As  a  step  forward,  conditional  that  you  do  not 
have  any  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  trade  in  this  bill,  and  that  yoii 
strengthen,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  the  Government  ownership 
and  operation  features;  and  these  conditions  are  vital,  so  far  as  the 
farmers'  support  is  concerned.  No  one  understands  the  farmers' side 
of  this  subject  who  does  not  know  how  the  question  of  the  unregu- 
lated freight  rates  of  the  ocean  lead  up  to  the  exchanges  where  the 
wheat  and  the  other  staples  are  bought  and  sold.  On  this  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  excerpts  from  a  statement  formally  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  Mr.  Lubin,  during  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  311,  printed  in  the  hearings  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  reprinted  in  farm  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  excerpts  I  submit,  and  to  which  I  especially  desire  to  call 
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vour  attention,  show  the  power  of  the  shipping  combine  to  raise  and 
lower  at  will  the  prices  of  the  staples  of  agriculture.  I  give  them 
as  they  were  published  in  the  Farmers'  Open  Forum : 

Power  of  the  Ship  Combine. 

to  raise  and  lower  the  price  of  the  staples  of  aorict7ltx7re. 

[From  the  Farmers*  Open  Forum.] 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Hon.  David  Lubln,  the  United 
States  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  every  wide-awake  farmer  if  he  would  understand  the  deadly  danger 
of  producers — not  only  of  America  but  of  the  entire  world — ^belng  "  milked  "  of 
their  profits  as  long  as  ocean  freight  rates  on  the  staples  of  agriculture  are  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  and  privately  owned  and  unregulated  shipping  combines. 
We  quote: 

As  we  have  seen,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  York  states  that  wheat  la 
carried  at  one  time  free  of  charge  as  ballast,  and  at  another  time  at  a  charge 
of  lOd.  and  12d.  per  bushel ;  and  tlie  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  writes 
that  "  rates  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  and  a  rate  reported  to-day  might  be  twice 
as  high  or  twice  as  low  to-morrow."  Therefore  the  shipper  must  guess,  and  so 
must  everyone  else  guess,  so  long  as  rates  are  unfixed.  If  the  shipper  wins  on 
the  guess,  what  he  wins  comes  directly  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  producer ;  if  he 
loses,  he  tries  hard  to  recoup  himself  in  his  next  deal,  and  also  out  of  the 
l>roducer's  pocket. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  mischief.  The  confusion  arising  out  of 
the  system  of  unfixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage  of  the  staples  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  in  price  determining  lead  to  economic  evils  so  far-reaching  as  to 
affect  the  people  everywhere. 

A  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  significance  of  this  evil  may  be  obtained  by  the 
consideration  of  the  following : 

The  staples  of  agriculture  being  sold  on  the  world's  bourses  and  exchanges  at 
the  world's  price,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  rise  in  ocean  freight  rates  at  one 
or  more  leading  ports  of  an  exporting  country  by  reducing  the  price  on  the 
quantity  exported  must  necessarily  reduce  the  price  on  the  remaining  quantity  in 
the  home  market  for  the  buyer  on  the  bourses  or  exchanges,  whether  he  buys  for 
export  or  for  home  use,  pays  the  same  price. 

We  can  thus  see  how  sensitive  to  change  is  the  world's  price  and  the  home 
price  of  the  staples  when  Influenced  by  unfixed  rates  for  ocean  carriage.  Were 
there  fixed  rates  for  the  carriage  of  the  staples,  subject,  say,  to  SO  or  60  days* 
notice  of  change,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  "  package  traffic,"  it  would  then  settle 
the  major  evil  in  the  question  before  us,  the  evil  of  constant  and  unnecessary 
price  disturbances. 

But.  apart  from  such  disturbances,  under  the  present  system  of  unfixed  rates 
there  Is  yet  another  point  which  calls  for  our  consideration. 

Under  present  conditions  the  chief  directors  of  a  few  of  the  larger  shipping 
rings,  by  federating  their  efforts,  are  In  a  position  to  raise  and  lower,  by  previous 
arrangement  the  prices  of  the  staples  In  any  and  all  of  the  principal  ports  of 
the  world.  Acting  under  exclusive  and  advanced  knowledge  of  the  rates  they 
will  charge,  they  could  lower  the  price  of  the  staples  by  raising  the  cost  of  car- 
riage, and  then,  directly  or  Indirectly,  buy  them  in  the  bourses.  They  could  then 
raise  the  price  of  the  staples  by  lowering  the  cost  of  carriage,  when  they  would 
sell.  They  could  thus  at  will  and  by  arrangement  lower  the  price  of  the  product 
and  buy,  then  raise  the  price  and  sell  and  pocket  the  difference. 

But  the  economic  loss  occasioned  by  such  raising  and  lowering  of  prices  at  will 
would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  amount  the  directors  of  the  shipping  rings 
might  pocket,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  cost  of  carriage  means  raising  or 
towering  the  price  of  the  staples  on  the  home  market  directly  and  raising  or 
lowering  the  world's  price  Indirectly. 

Here  we  see  that  the  price  of  the  annual  world's  production  of  the  staples, 
the  value  of  which  we  may  roughly  estimate  at  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year, 
and  which  represents  the  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  material  for  clothing  and  for 
house  furnishing  of  all  the  people  of  the  world,  Is  permitted  to  be  battledored  and 
shuttlecocked  through  the  action  of  the  federated  shipping  rings. 
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We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  possible  under  this  system  for 
a  few  powerful  directors  of  federated  shipping  rings  to  exert  more  eflfeotive 
economic  control  over  the  nations  than  can  be  exerted  by  any  President,  Emi)eror. 
King,  or  Prince ;  and  so  long  as  these  federated  shipping  rings  have  it  in  their 
power  to  dictate  at  will  the  rise  and  fall  in  price  of  the  world's  food  products, 
of  the  world's  raw  materials  for  clothing  and  for  furnishing,  so  long  do  they 
In  reality  usurp  a  power  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  a  power  which  they 
should  not  have. 

Mr.  Hampton  (proceeding).  As  long  as  that  unregulated  condi- 
tion exists  every  farmer  of  the  United  States  who  has  studied  the 
question  knows  he  can  not  stop  the  robbery  of  the  cream  of  his 
profits.  The  farmers  are  going  to  stop  this  robbery  of  the  cream  of 
their  profits  before  they  get  through ;  but  they  are  simply  asking  the 
United  States  Congress  now  to  give  immediate  relief,  so  far  as  they 
can,  by  the  passage  of  a  reasonable  shipping  bill. 

Mr.  Lazaro.  What  do  you  think  of  the  bill  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  think  it  is  a  fairly  good  bill  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  If  you  leave  the  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  trade  features 
in  it,  it  is  a  bill  that  will  not  commend  itself  very  strongly  to  the 
farmers,  in  my  judgment.  You  have  got  to  eliminate  that  and 
strengthen  the  Government  ownership  and  operation.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  there  are  not  other  weaknesses  in  the  bill.  But,  broadly,  I 
consider  it  a  piece  of  constructive  legislation  that  will  go  far  in  the 
building  up  of  an  American  merchant  marine.  '  It  is,  as  I  view  it, 
the  second  half  of  the  shears  that  will  cut  the  Gordian  knot  that  has 
been  hornswoggling  us  all  of  these  years,  the  first  half  being  the  sea- 
men's bill,  also  passed  by  this  committee.  I  think  with  those  two 
measures  honestly  administered  we  shall  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  American  ships  manned  by  American  seamen  on  every 
sea. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand,  in  your  opinion  the  farmers  would 
like  to  see  this  bill  passed,  but  would  like  to  see  it  amended  so  that 
ships  bought  abroad  could  enter  into  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir;  emphatically. 

Mr.  Greene.  Will  you  answer  a  question  for  me? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  what  way  has  the  coastwise  trade  injuriously 
affected  the  farmer  in  the  price  of  his  grain? 

Mr.  Hampton.  A  ship  comes  to  New  York  from  Liverpool 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  I  am^  talking  about  the  coastwise  trade. 
You  have  spoken  about  the  injury  of  the  coastwise  trade,  that  the 
coastwise  trade  has  injured  the  farmer.  In  what  way  has  it  affected 
the  farmer? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  only  know  how  to  answer  a  question  one  way. 
The  way  you  would  like  me  to  say  is  "  Yes  "  or  "  No." 

Mr.  Greene.  No  ;  go  ahead  and  explain  yourself. 

Mr.  Hampton.  You  want  to  put  me  in  the  position  of  the  man 
who  was  asked  the  question,  "  Have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife? " 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Greene.  No  ;  I  asked  you  in  what  way  the  coastwise  trade  has 
injured  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Hampton.  A  ship  comes  to  New  York  from  some  foreign  port 
and  has  got  to  get  a  retiim  cargo  of  corn,  cotton,  or  wheat  in  Gal- 
veston. Under  this  restricted  law  forbidding  them  to  enter  the  coast- 
wise trade  they  have  got  to  go  in  ballast  to  Galveston,  and  the  expense 
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of  that  dead  trip  has  got  to  be  charged  up  against  the  ocean  freight 
rates  either  going  or  coming,  or  bom.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that 
you  will  compel  them  to  take  a  long  ocean  voyage  at  a  dead  loss, 
and  to  make  up  that  loss  by  heavier  charges  on  the  return  cargo  or 
wheat,  cotton,  etc.,  whereas  if  they  could  pick  up  a  cargo  in  New 
York  for  Galveston  they  could  cross  the  ocean  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In 
the  development  of  an  American  merchant  marine  the  freedom  of 
the  coastwise  trade  is  vital  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  only  in  carrying 
farm  produce  in  big  ships  to  Europe  and  to  long-distance  ports  that 
free  access  to  the  coastwise  trade  is  necessary,  but  it  is  fully  as 
necessary  to  the  little  ships  butting  in  to  Canadian,  Central  Ameri- 
can, and  West  India  Island  ports,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  which 
develops  trade  enormously  if  it  is  free.  It  is  this  small-ship  business 
which  makes  feeders  for  the  business  of  the  bigger  ships  the  final 
business. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  coastwise  trade  on 
the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  our  coastwise  trade  on 
the  Lakes?  Has  the  price  of  freight  gone  up  on  the  Lakes?  Is  it 
high  or  is  it  low  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  Lakes  they  have  the 
lowest  freights  of  any  place,  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  that  is  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  coastwise  trade?  There  are  not  any  foreign 
steamers  in  the  Lake  trade,  and  the  price  of  freights  on  the  Lakes 
is  lower  than  anywhere  else  m  the  world.  Is  not  wheat,  grain,  and 
everything  else  carried  on  the  Lakes  at  a  lower  price  than  any- 
where else? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Granting  it  is  so,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  simply  asked  you  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
coastwise  trade  has  injuriously  affected  the  farmers  on  the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Do  you  think  the  freights  on  the  Lakes,  if  I  may 
ask  a  question 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  on  the  stand.  I  asked  you  the  question,  and 
I  want  you  to  answer  the  questions  I  ask  you.    I  am  not  a  witiiess. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  a  discussion  of 
the  quetsion  of  shipping  on  the  Lakes  is  pertment  to  the  question 
now  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  coastwise  trade,  and  a  very  important  part 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Hampton.  If  it  was  left  to  me  to  decide,  I  would  certainly 
make  the  traffic  on  the  Lakes  open  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  read  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
district  court  the  other  day,  in  Michigan,  on  a  question  growing  out 
of  the  Eastland  disaster,  where  the  deiendants  were  asking  to  be 
discharged  when  application  was  made  to  transfer  the  case  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tmited  States  court  of  Illinois,  vou  will  find  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  coastwise  trade  ana  the  trade  on  the 

Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know,  but  that  is  coastwise  trade,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not,  within  the  meaning  of  our  navigation 
laws,  I  believe.  I  have  the  opinion  here  of  the  court.  But,  then,  I 
do  not  care  to  waste  time  on  it. 
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Mr.  Hampton.  I  admit  that  so  far  as  traffic  on  the  Lakes  has  been 
free  it  has  been  a  positive  benefit  to  the  western  fanners  in  moving 
their  crops  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes;  and  that  is  all  coastwise  trade;  no  foreign-built 
vessels  are  admitted  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Hampton.  But  I  consider  it  a  very  important  question  from 
my  point  of  view,  whether  it  would  not  have  oeen  still  better  if  the 
farmers  had  had  the  benefits  that  would  come  from  an  intermingling 
of  the  Canadian  and  American  traffic. 

Mr.  Loud.  Suppose  there  was  an  intermingling  of  the  transpor- 
tation, the  marketing  of  grain  between  Canada  and  the  Umted 
States  would  also  be  conmiingled,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes.    That  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  vessels  on  the  Lakes  could  be  bought  cheaper 
than  they  can  now,  that  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  rates,  what- 
ever they  are  now,  or  it  should ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  it,  the  merchant  vessels  on  the  Lakes 
are  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  are  built  in  the  United  States  by  stand- 
ardized methods  and  are  supposed  to  be  very  cheaply  built.  I  do 
not  know  about  that.  But  the  fact  is  in  the  coastwise  trade  our  ves- 
sels are  more  costly  than  when  built  abroad  and  that  the  overseas 
trade  vessels  built  here  are  more  costly  than  vessels  built  abroad. 
And  it  is  simply  a  question  of  cheapening  the  freights  by  cheapening 
the  cost  of  the  vessel ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  now  as  to  whether 
vessels  can  be  built  more  cheaply  abroad  than  they  can  here  at  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Hampton.  According  to  the  testimony  laid  before  this  com- 
mittee, which  is  my  authority 

Mr.  Greene.  I  have  not  seen  any  testimony  that  they  can  be  built 
cheaper  abroad  to-day  than  they  can  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  testimony  I  have  read,  which  is  presented  to 
this  committee,  is  my  authority  for  the  statement  that  we  are  now 
able  to  build  ships  as  cheaply  here  as  thev  can  be  built  abroad, 
and  that  the  need  of  a  subsidy,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
most  rabid  ship  subsidy  hunters  is  greatly  minimized,  if  not  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  action  of  Italy, 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  the  other  foreign  Governments  as  to 
whether  they  have  subsidies  or  not? 

Mr.  Hampton.  My  information  on  those  points  is  mostly  gained 
from  congressional  documents,  most  of  which  are  documents  from 
this  committee.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  that 
discussion. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  subsidize  vessels  here, 
and  I  ask  you  why  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  subsidize  vessels 
abroad.  Their  vessels  have  been  subsidized  from  all  time,  and  a 
merchant  marine,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  built  up  and 
sustained  by  subsidies  in  all  those  foreign  conutries. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  never  stated  that  I  believed  it  was  necessary  to 
subsidize  foreign  ships. 
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Mr.  Greene.  I  did  not  say  that  you  said  it,  but  you  said  that  is 
the  argument  why  there  should  be  no  subsidy  here ;  and  I  asked  you 
then  if  you  had  to  compete  with  the  foreign  trade  with  the  f oreiffn- 
built  vessels  that  are  subsidized  and  liberally  subsidized,  whetner 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  unfair  competition  if  there  was  nothing 
to  give  our  ships  any  advantage  on  this  side  of  the  water — if  the 
American  vessel  would  not  be  handicapped  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
ocean  trade. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  do  not  believe  myself  from  my  investigations  that 
the  ocean-carrying  trade  of  any  nation,  to  any  "considerable  extent, 
has  been  built  up  on  subsidies.  Certainly  it  is  not  true  of  the  British 
merchant  marine,  which  is  the  biggest  merchant  marine  in  the 
world, 

Mr.  Greene.  What  has  it  been  built  up  on,  if  it  has  not  been  built 
on  subsidies? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Enterprise ;  by  being  able  to  build  the  ships  cheap- 
est and  being  able  to  operate  them  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  they  have  not  subsidized  them? 

Mr.  Hampton.  As  far  as  developing  foreign  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  all  the  incidents  or  trade  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  BoDBNBERG.  And  subsidy  in  addition? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  subsidy  of  the  British  Government  to  its  mer- 
chant marine  is  infinitesimal. 
^  Mr.  RowE.  Would  you  be  willing  this  Government  should  sub- 
sidize to  the  same  extent  that  the  British  Government  does  If 

Mr.  EoDENBERG.  Do  you  take  them  as  a  standard? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No;  that  is  a  diflferent  question. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  know  why;  I  can  not  understand  why,  if 
other  Governments  subsidize  their  vessels  and  give  them  a  direct 
advantage  to  enable  them  to  build  up  their  trade,  which  you  say 
England  has  built  up,  built  up  their  trade  both  home  and  abroad,  it  is 
not  necessary  here. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  do.  not  believe  the  British  trade  has  been  built 
up  by  subsidies. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  Mr.  Hampton,  and  I 
challenge  contradiction,  that  the  British  trade,  that  is,  the  cargo 
trade,  has  never  been  built  up  by  subsidy  at  all ;  that  it  has  not  re- 
ceived any  relief  in  the  way  of  subsidy. 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  has  been  by  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  let  us  clear  that  up.  They  have  paid 
what  is  termed  "  subsidy  "  in  the  matter  of  mail  pay  to  certain  ships 
just  as  we  have  to  four  ships  under  the  American  flag  in  our  overseas 
trade,  under  the  ocean  mail  pay  act  of  March  3, 1891.  But  I  do  not 
know  of  any  nation,  unless  it  is  France  (and  I  will  not  say  as  to  that) 
that  subsidizes  its  cargo-carrying  merchant  marine  ships.  If  there 
is  any  nation  that  does  so  I  am  open  to  information.  But  they  do 
pay  what  we  call  ocean  mail  pay  to  certain  lines  of  ships. 

Mr.  Greene.  Certain  subventions  are  paid  by  nearly  every  foreign 
Government  in  some  form — ^you  may  not  call  it  "  subsidy." 

Mr.  EoDENBERG.  How  have  the  amounts  paid  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment on  mails  compared  with  the  amounts  we  pay  ? 

The  Chairman.  Less. 

Mr.  RoDBNBBRG.  They  pay  less? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  state  right  here  that  Senator  Burton  some  years 
ago,  in  a  most  able  speech,  made  the  statement,  in  which  he  was  not 
contradicted,  that  there  was  no  merchant  marine  built  up  by  sub- 
sidies anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Burke.  Why  should  they  be,  in  view  of  the  fact,  which  is 
acknowledged,  that  the  operation  of  the  foreign  ships  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  operation  of  our  ships,  and  that  the  cost  of  construction  of 
foreign  ships  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  construction  of  our  ships? 
Why,  then,  is  it  necessary  for  foreign  ships  to  be  paid  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Because  they  do;  that  is  all. 

Mr,  Burke.  Why? 

Mr.  Greene.  Because  they  think  it  is  necessary  and  want  to  build 
it  up.  That  is  a  well-known  fact  in  shipping  circles — ^that  they  think 
it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Burke.  Why  should  it  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  not  saying  why.  I  am  not  here  to  be  questioned 
as  to  that — as  to  why — ^because  I  do  not  undertake  to  run  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.    I  am  trying  to  look  out  for  America,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Hampton.  My  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  coming  before  this 
committee  was  not  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  oi  high-speed 

Eassenger  vessels  or  the  question  of  mail  subventions.  My  purpose 
ere  is  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  tremendous  vital  interests  the 
farmers  have  in  the  carffo-carrying  traffic  on  the  ocean.  They  are 
the  biggest  exporters  in  this  country,  measured  in  bulk.  They  have  a 
right  to  some  consideration.  And  we  are  not  concerned  directly  with 
the  question  of  whether  you  are  going  to  build  under  the  American 
flag  a  Lusitania  and  the  corresponding  ships  that  will  speed  the  mails 
across  the  ocean  so  much  faster,  or  whether  they  can  be  comman- 
deered by  the  United  States  Government  for  special  naval  purposes 
in  time  of  war.  We  are  here  on  the  question  of  the  cargo  end  of 
this  proposition,  and  we  believe  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  Govern- 
ment aid  in  building  an  American  merchant  marine  that  affects  the 
cargo  freights  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  that  it  should  be 
done  by  direct  Government  ownership  and  operation.  That  is  our 
position,  and  we  are  willing  to  modify  that  position  to  some  ex- 
tent— or,  at  least,  what  we  consider  a  very  big  extent,  so  as  to  get  a 
solution  of  the  present  distressing  situation — along  the  lines  oi  the 
bill  that  is  now  pending  before  this  committee.  We  hope  you  will 
take  action  and  report  a  bill  with  a  broadening  of  it  as  I  have  indi- 
cated to-day.  That  is  my  position  and  that  is  the  position  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States — ^from  ]Maine  to 
California,  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Mexican  Gulf — are  taking 
as  they  study  the  proposition. 

Mr,  Saunders.  You  rather  mean  that  we  ought  to  get  ready  for 
another  situation  like  the  present  one;  not  that  we  could  do  any- 
thing to  relieve  the  present  situation? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  have  not  touched  upon  one  or  two  points  because 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  them  to  add  any  value  to  the 
testimony  presented  to  this  committee ;  but  I  think  if  this  bill  passed, 
and  it  was  broad  enough  so  that  we  could  immediately  bring  into 
operation  for  mercantile  purposes  the  naval  and  military  reserve 
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ships,  transports,  supply  ships,  etc.,  that  are  now  practically  rotting 
at  the  wharves,  so  thab  they  could  come  into  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Loud.  Where  are  those  ships  lying  idle  at  the  wharves?  The 
Navy  Department  said  they  had  not  one.  I  have  a  letter  up  in  my 
office  saying  that  they  have  not  a  single  idle  naval  auxiliary,  a  letter 
I  received  last  week.  On  what  authority  do  you  make  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Only  on  general  authority. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  can  bring  you  down  the  letter  that  will  make  that 
statement  clear  to  you.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  put  misin- 
formation into  the  record. 

Mr.  Hamptqn.  Your  statement  would  correct  the  misinformation 
there. 

Mr.  Greene.  T  make  the  motion  that  Mr.  Loud  put  the  letter  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  have  ri^ht  here  the  printed  information  from  the 
Navy  Department  in  which  they  say  they  have  no  idle  auxiliaries. 

Mr.  Hampton.  If  there  are  no  idle  auxiliaries,  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  we  could  not  bring  them  into  operation  now.  But  it  is  common 
sense,  in  answer  to  that,  if  you  have  a  Navy,  such  as  is  now  proposed, 
that  you  would  have  to  add  auxiliaries  to  adequately  supply  it, 
which  could  not  be  used  in  peace  times  by  the  Navy,  and  they  will 
rot  at  the  wharves  unless  you  provide  means  for  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rodenbero.  If  your  statement  in  the  first  instance  relative  to 
vessels  rotting  at  the  wharves  was  correct,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
even  then. 

Mr.  Loud.  Here  is  the  letter  which  says  "the  number  of  naval 
colliers  is  now  insufficient  to  replenish  the  stock  of  fuel  at  east  coast 
stations."  This  is  a  letter  to  Chairman  Padgett,  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee, in  response  to  resolution  No.  79,  introduced  by  myself,  asking 
that  the  relief  material  and  supplies  for  Belgium  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  might  be  transported  by  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Navy, 
and  they  replied  that  they  have  no  ships  for  any  such  purpose :  that 
they  are  all  busy. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Does  that  cover  military  transports? 

Mr.  Loud.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  made  inquiry  like  Mr.  Loud  in  that  con- 
nection through  the  Department  t)f  Commerce  and  was  informed 
there  were  no  naval  auxiliaries  now  available  and  only  two  trans- 
ports that  might  be  made  available,  but  it  would  require  an  expend- 
iture of  $50,000  on  each  one  in  the  way  of  repairs.  That  is  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Lake's  statement  before  the  committee  that  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  a  contract  for  water  pipe  in  Argen- 
tina and,  if  possible,  I  wanted  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  to 
make  available  our  naval  auxiliaries  to  meet  those  acute  situations 
in  our  foreign  commerce.    And  that  was  mv  information. 

Mr.  Greene.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Loud's  statement 
which  he  has  there  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Either  the  letter  to  him  or  that,  whichever  he 
prefers. 
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Mr.  Loud.  And  I  object  to  such  a  statement  as  this  being  put  in 
the  record : 

Should  tbe  merchnnt-marine  blU  pass  it  wUI  put  in  operatloii  some  of  our 
vessels  now  lying  idle. 

Where  are  those  ships  lying  idle  at  the  present  time?  Nobodv 
imows,  because  there  are  none.    Then  this  goes  on  to  say : 

Ten  colliers  that  were  used  during  the  Spanish- American  War,  thnt  have  a 
capacity  of  10,000  tons,  could  carry  a  cargo  to  Europe  and  one  back  every 
month,  thus  making  24  trips  in  a  year,  and  paying  for  themselves  in  six  months, 
are  locked  to  our  wharves  because  of  our  antiquated  shipping  laws. 

That  sounds  familiar  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  Who  is  the  author  of  that  article? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Mr.  William  T.  Creasy. 

Mr.  Loud.  I  do  not  like  to  see  such  material  as  that  go  into  the 
record  when  there  is  no  foundation  for  it.  I  say  that  has  a  familiar 
sound  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hardt.  If  you  are  asking  me  that  question,  it  does  sound  so. 
But  if  we  have  a  law  that  forbids  a  naval  vessel  ever  being  used  for 
the  benefit  of  our  commerce,  it  is  an  antiquated  law ;  and  we  have 
such  a  law. 

Now,  you  say  there  are  no  idle  ships  and  the  chairman  has  just 
stated  there  are  two  military  transports  now  lying  at  the  wharve- 
but  which  will  take  $50,000  to  repair.  There  is  a  part  of  your  idle 
ships.  The  truth  is  I  am  in  favor  of  letting  every  ship  owned  by 
the  United  States  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Loud.  So  am  I.  That  is  a  great  hobby  of  mine,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  you  introduced  that  resolution,  but  now  you 
seem  to  be  talking  against  it. 

Mr.  Loud.  When  it  says  here  that  there  are  10  colliers  that  are  tied 
up  to  the  wharves,  we  want  some  evidence  that  that  is  true;  because 
we  Imow  it  is  not  a  fact 

The  Chairman.  We  have  your  statement  and  mine  as  to  existing 
conditions,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  them. 

Mr.  BoDENBERG.  You  Want  to  put  the  Secretary's  information  in 
here  because  that  is  official. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  either  the  letter  to  him  or  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Greene.  Ought  this  statement  to  go  into  the  record  that 
speaks  of  there  being  10  colliers  tied  up  to  the  wharves,  if  there  is 
no  truth  in  it? 

Mr.  RoDENBERO.  Let  it  go  in  and  then  let  the  official  denial  fol- 
low it. 

Mr.  EowE.  It  is  very  good  as  showing  the  reason  why  the  farmers 
voted  the  way  they  did. 

Mr.  Loud.  The  letter  is  only  about  two  or  three  lines  long  and 
answers  the  direct  statement  that  there  are  no  idle  colliers  at  this 
time. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Aduibal  Blue, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Xarigationy  City, 

My  De-\b  Admiral:  In  Document  No.  20,  present  session,  page  201.  I  notice 
where  seven  of  the  colliers  were  in  reserve  or  under  repairs  for  part  of  thi^ 
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years  1914  and  1915.    I  desire  to  ask  If  any  of  the  auxiliaries  belon^ng  to  the^ 
Navy  are  now  in  reserve,  and  if  so,  will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  such. 
ships. 
Thanking  yon  for  this  information,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  a.  Loud. 

Navy  Department, 
BuBEAU  OF  Navigation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  29,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Loud:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  Instant,  I  beg  to* 
inform  you  that  at  the  present  none  of  the  naval  colliers  are  in  reserve  or  out 
of  service. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

J.  H.  Dayton, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau.. 
Hon.  Geobge  A.  Loud,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


tbanspobtation  of  belief  supplies  in  naval  colliebs. 

Navy  Department, 
Washington,  February  19,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Padgett:  I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  your  letter  of 
February  6,  referring  to  me  for  recommendn  tlon  and  report  House  resolution 
No.  79,  relative  to  the  transportation  of  relief  supplies  in  naval  colliers.  I  have 
also  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
resolution,  as  suggested  by  you,  and  a  copy  of  his  letter  is  inclosed. 

The  objections  to  the  proposed  resolution  are  twofold.  First,  an  interna- 
tional objection,  the  character  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  In  whose  opinion  I  concur. 

Second,  a  departmental  objection.  The  services  of  all  naval  colliers  are- 
urgently  required  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  ships  and  shore  stations'  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  use  of  any  naval  colliers  whatsoever  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated in  the  proposed  resolution  would  seriously  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy.  Present  conditions  are  bound  to  hold  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war,  and  for  some  time  thereafter.  Even  if  colliers  were  available, 
their  use  for  the  purposes  Indicated  would  involve  expenses  for  steaming  coal, 
stevedoring,  etc.,  and  if  these  expenses  are  not  borne  by  the  relief  organizations^ 
they  must  be  borne  by  the  Navy  from  already  overburdened  appropriations.  I 
inclose  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  giving  the  detailed  reasons  for  this  objection. 

For  the  reasons  above  given  I  earnestly  recommend  that  House  resolution 
No.  79  be  not  enacted  Into  law. 
Very  sincerely, 

JosEPHus  Daniels. 

''Hon.  L.  P.  Padgett,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Mr.  Hardy,  When  was  the  article  written  to  which  Mr.  Loud  so 
strenuously  objects? 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  was  published  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  March. 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  is  the  official  paper  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  March,  1916. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now  you  have  that  article  and  those  letters  both  in 
the  record. 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Saturday f  March  4,  1916, 

STATEMEBTT  OF  CAPT.  W.  S.  A.  SMITH,  EZPEBT  IS  FABM 
PBACTICE,  TTBTITED  STATES  DEPABTMEBTT  OF  AOBICTJL- 
TTTBE. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Just  a  year.  I  came  down  here  last  year.  But  I  do 
not  represent  the  department  here  in  any  way  at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  business  before  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  been  one  of  the  large  farmers 
in  Iowa  for  18  vears.  Before  that  I  was  21  years  at  sea  and  had 
command  of  a  ship  for  about  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  I  am  here  for.  I  was 
asked  to  appear  here,  and  I  do  not  understand  just  on  what  lines, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  question  before  the  committee  is  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  10500,  and  I  presume  the  committee  would 
Uke  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  with  reference  to  the 
merits  of  this  proposed  legilsation. 

Mr.  Greene.  Who  asked  you  to  come  before  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hampton  requested  me  to  invite  him  to  appear 
before  the  committee,  and  I  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  him  leave  for  that  purpose. 

Capt.  Smfth.  What  I  meant  was  this,  that  I  did  not  know  what 
particular  point  I  was  here  for,  because  I  have  had  rather  a  peculiar 
career,  having  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  shipping,  and  havmg  been 
brought  up  on  the  seacoast  and  lived  m  a  shipbuilding  yard  practi- 
cally all  of  my  life,  saw  the  building  of  four  new  ships,  and  superin- 
tended the  biulding  of  the  last  one,  which  I  sailed,  and  it  gave  me  a 
rather  peculiar  experience  in  the  shipping  line. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  raised? 

Capt.  Smith.  In  Dundee,  Scotland. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  this  bill  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  gone  over  this  bill  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  any  suggestions  you  have  to 
make  in  regard  to  it. 

Capt.  Smith.  The  question  in  section  4,  as  to  the  coastwise  article 
in^^there,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  need  discuss  that  at  all,  because  you 
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have  it;  but  in  section  11  there  is  in  this  bill  a  section  that  I  was  not 
quite  able  to  understand,  that  is  in  section  11  where  you  provide  here 
wiat  the  officers  and  crews  of  such  vessels  wno  may  volunteer  for  the 
purpose  may  be  enrolled  as  members  of  such  reserve  in  various  ranks 
and  ratings,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  United  States  Navy  not 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  provided  they  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the  approval  of  the  board.  And  then 
it  goes  on  to  state  the  remuneration  which  those  men  will  get;  and  I 
can  not,  as  a  seaman,  see  on  what  basis  that  remuneration  is  fixed  and 
why  it  should  be  fixed  on  that  line  and  what  you  are  giving  that  money 
for. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  build  up  the 
naval  reserve.  Insteaa  of  having  these  men  on  battleships  and  bat- 
tle cruisers  and  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  peace  without  anything  to 
do,  to  encourage  men  to  go  into  the  merchant-marine  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  intended  to  give  them  additional  pay  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  them  for  service  in  the  Navy  in  the  event  of  war. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  in  Great  Britain  they  have  a  naval  reserve 
in  which  a  seaman — I  do  not  know  the  exact  amoimt  he  gets,  but  it 
is  very  small — gets  something  like  S5  or  $6  a  month  extra  if  he  joins 
the  naval  reserve;  and  then,  in  case  of  war,  if  he  is  called  on,  the  very 
minute  he  steps  aboard  of  a  man-of-war,  the  S5  or  so  a  month  whien 
he  has  been  receiving  stops,  and  then  he  gets,  aboard  that  man-of-war, 
the  same  rates  and  the  same  privileges  as  anyone  in  the  same  rank 
that  he  is;  but  in  this  peculiar  case  tnat  you  have  here,  you  take  the 
case  here  of  these  two  army  transports  that  met  off  oi  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  British  and  German,  in  which  the  British  was  sunk. 
Suppose  we  were  to  have  a  war  now  and  had  happened  to  have  a 
vessel  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  you  say  to  a  vessel,  "we  will  send 

fou  some  guns  and  make  you  into  an  Army  auxiliary,'*  and  suppose 
have  joined  that  vessel  imder  th6  rate  of  $5  a  montn  by  joining  the 
reserve  and  in  a  week  that  vessel  is  simk;  I  would  get  about  75  cents, 
or  my  widow  would,  for  joining  it.  If  I  joined  that  vessel  it  seems  to 
me  1  ought  to  join  with  the  same  pay  and  the  same  pension  as  the 
other  members  get.  But  when  you  simply  pay  S5  a  month  you  have 
two  rates  of  pay  aboard  a  vessel  which  will  create  all  kinds  of  feeling. 
He  is  to  get  $5  a  month  more.  More  than  what?  More  than  the 
present  rate  of  pay;  but  that  might  moan  that  if  he  goes  aboard  a 
man-of-war,  when  he  is  called  in  the  reserve,  he  is  paid  as  an  able 
seaman  S30  a  month,  whereas  these  men  mignt  in  a  pinch  like  now, 
be  getting  $40,  and  this  would  make  it  $45. 

Inc  Chairman.  This  does  not  apply  to  a  man-of-war  or  the  Navy 
at  all;  it  applies  to  merchant  vessels. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  understand  that,  sir;  but  when  that  vessel  is  taken 
in  as  a  naval  reserve  vessel,  she  becomes  a  part  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Very  weD;  when  they  are  taken  in  as  a  naval 
reserve  vessel,  if  these  men  then  enlist  in  the  Navy,  they  will  get  the 
pay  of  the  man  in  the  Navy,  will  they  not  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  It  does  not  say  so  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  the  approval  of  the  board. 

Cant.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me — 1  may  be  wrong  in  it — if  the  first 
part  nad  been  left  in  and  the  remimeration  had  been  left  out,  and  it 
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had  all  just  simply  been  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  the 
kind  of  a  naval  reserve  he  wanted,  I  think  it  would  be  stronger. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  British  merchant  marine  there  are  certain 
men  who  belong  to  the  naval  reserve, 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  pay  do  they  get  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  Know  what  it  is,  because  I  have  been  away 
from  there  for  17  years.     I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  get  the  same  pay  as  men  in  the  navy, 
do  they? 

Capt.  Smith.  When  they  are  changed  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  section  1 1  only  applies  to  vessels  being  operated 
imder  this  act;  when  the  vessel  is  taken  over  by  the  Navy,  it  would 
not  be  operated  imder  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  won't  apply  at  that  time.  I  think  that  wiU  reUeve 
your  misapprehension. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  being  operated  upder  this  act  as  a  mercan- 
tile marine.  When  they  are  transferred  to  the  Navy  then  they  would 
come  under  that  law  and  the  regulations  affecting  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  part  of  the  naval  force. 

The  Chairman.  Tnis  provision  in  the  bill  was  framed  by  men  who 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  Navy  and  the  law  affecting  the  Navy, 
and  they  do  not  see  any  such  difficulty  as  seems  to  arise  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  certainly  induce  more  Ameri- 
can boys  to  go  aboard  these  merchant  ships  and  become  a  source 
from  which  our  Navy  could  draw  resources  in  time  of  war,  giving 
them  some  advantage  by  reason  of  their  volimteering  to  become  a 
naval  reserve  force. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RoDENBBRG.  You  are  now  an  American  citizen,  are  you  not  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  heard 
here.  I  heard  Mr.  Hampton  on  the  stand  speakin?  of  the  attitude 
of  the  American  farmer.  When  you  get  west  of  Pittsburgh  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  extremely  interested  in  the  mercantile  marine  bill  from 
the  preparedness  end,  out  the  other  end  has  never  been  put  in  front 
of  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  never  been  what  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  The  other  end  has  never  been  put  in  front  of  them 
very  strongly^  In  all  of  the  literature  out  West,  in  all  of  the  articles 
dealing  with  our  proposed  shipping  bill,  they  have  been  putting  it 
in  front  of  the  farmer  from  the  preparedness  point — ^from  the  trans- 
port end  more'  than  the  other  way.  He  does  not  have  any  clear 
imderstanding  of  it  all  through  the  Middle  West  from  the  cargo- 
carrving  end. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  end  is  he  interested  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  He  would  be  extremely  interested  in  the  other  if  he 
ever  nad  it  explained  a  little  bit.  And  the  backbone  of  all  of  the 
mercantile  marine  is  the  tramp  steamer.  That  is  the  backbone  of 
the  mercantile  marine.  But  there  are  so  many  wrong  statements 
made  as  to  the  reason  why  we  do  not  get  a  mercantile  marine  here. 
There  has  not  been,  up  to  the  time  that  the  war  broke  out,  any  great 
profit  in  a  mercantile  marine  for  any  stockholder.    If  you  take  it  for 
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a  term  of  years,  the  British  mercantile  marine  has  been  built  up 
lately  because  the  people  were  forced  to  take  shares  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that.    We  heard  Mr.  Curry  develop  that. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  C&e  of  tne  members  of  the  committee  developed 
that  point  in  part.    Tell  us  what  ^ou  know  about  it. 

Capt.  SMrm.  If  the  shipowner  in  Great  Britain  is  the  mana^g 
owner  of  12  ships  he  naturally  sees  to  it  that  he  has  the  controlling 
interest.  Thirty-three  sixty-fourths  give  him  the  controlling  interest, 
and  he  naturally  sees  to  it  that  as  long  as  he  or  his  family  or  his  heirs 
keep  that  controlling  interest  they  control  the  12  ships.  Now,  it  is 
necessary  for  that  man  to  see  that  these  ships  do  not  deteriorate,  and 
in  nearly  all  of  these  shipping  companies  in  England  there  is  a  clause 
that  when  the  ship  is  lost  they  do  not  take  the  money  and  divide  it 
among  the  stockholders,  but  that  clause  provides  that  another  ship 
shall  be  built  with  that  money.  And  now  here  a  ship  is  lost.  She 
has  gone  out  of  date.  The  insurance  is  S100,000.  lue  demand  for 
50  years  has  gone  from  a  600-ton  ship  to  a  6,000-ton  ship.  So  he 
says  to  the  stockholders:  ''We  have  got  to  get  a  new  ship  and  can 
not  build  a  $100,000  ship,  but  we  must  build  a  S200,000  ship  now,  and 
you  have  to  put  up  the  other  $100,000." 

The  other  stockholders  s^,  "Why,  I  have  not  been  getting  any 
great  dividends  from  ships;  I  do  ndt  believe  I  want  to  take  any  more 
stock."  But  here  is  a  man  supplying  that  ship  with  paints.  He 
says,  "Why,  you  are  supplying  my  ships  with  paints  and  oils.  If 
vou  want  to  hold  that  business,  you  take  a  share  of  stock  or  some- 
body else  will  supply  it."  And  after  this  man  has  taken  two  or 
three  shares,  he  goes  to  the  man  who  makes  the  paint  and  he  says, 
"Here,  I  can  not  take  any  more  shares;  thev  do  not  pay^any  divi- 
dends. If  you  want  to  sell  me  paint,  you  nave  to  take  a  sjiare." 
And  so  the  whole  of  Great  Britam  is  interlocked,  not  in  the  direct 

Erofit,  but  in  the  indirect  profit.  They  make  the  profit  out  of  the 
usiness;  but  their  business  is  profitable. 

But  I  am  talking  here  of  a  direct  profit,  and  you  can  not  take 
the  last  two  years  as  a  sample.  You  take  the  average  stockholder 
of  shipping  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  last  five  or  six  years,  you 
could  not  get  your  money  out  of  these  shipping  companies.  If  you 
had  a  widow  and  she  tried  to  sell  her  shares  in  shipping,  she  would 
not  get  very  much  for  them.  They  are  practically  unsalable  because 
they  are  tied  up  in  these  contracts  or  in  these  ola  agreements  of  the 
limited  Uabihty  company,  as  they  call  it  in  England.  The  shipper 
now  or  the  owner  in  Great  Britain,  when  he  has  a  ship  beginning  to 
get  out  of  class,  sells  it  to  a  Norw^an  or  to  the  Swedes,  who  run  a 
whole  lot  cheaper  and  have  a  different  classification  with  Lloyds, 
which  allows  them  to  buy  a  cheaper  ship  and  to  compete 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  say  that  a  man  who  controls  these  ships  owns 
thirty-three  sixty-fourths  J 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  wants  it  so  that  he  can  control  the  ship.  Now  he 
has  his  all  invested  in  there,  has  he  not  I  What  inducement  is  there 
for  a  man  to  own  thirty-three  sixty-fourths  if  there  is  no  profit  in 
British  shipping  ? 

Mr.  RoDENBEBO.  There  is  a  good  salary  attached  to  it. 
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Capt.  SiOTH.  A  great  many  of  those  limited  liability  companies 
when  they  started  out  60  or  80  years  aso,  had  a  very  innocent  look- 
ing little  clause  in  them  which  stated  mat  the  managing  owner  was 
to  receive  2  per  cent  of  the  ^ss.  And  when  they  started  in  the 
ship  was  makmg  two  voyages  m  12  months,  of  on\y  500  tons  redster, 
ana  it  did  not  amoimt  to  a  great  deal.  The  Cmiard  Co.  started  that 
way.  But  you  can  imagine  what  it  means  now  with  a  ship  of  40,000 
tons  registry,  when  he  gets  2  per  cent  out  of  the  gross  every  10  days. 
He  has  a  fat  tiling. 

Mr.  Hardt.  So  that  the  owner  of  that  per  cent  is  simply  gobbling 
up  the  profits  of  the  whole  business  t 

Capt.  SicrrH.  I  have  known  the  case  of  a  line  which  when  it  first 
started  went  to  Australia,  and  that  ship  was  managed  by  Thomas 
Greenland  &  Co.,  in  London,  and  during  many  years  the  owners  of  the 
ship  presented  them  with  enoueh  money  to  keep  them  going  out  of 
theu*  profits,  because  of  their  rsSce-off — ^1  can  not  call  it  a  rake-off;  it 
was  tne  agreement  and  they  were  entitled  to  it.  But  the  profits 
are  large  and  all  of  the  profits  go  to  the  managing  owner  and  not  to 
the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Habdt.  So  it  amounts  to  this,  that,  in  England,  under  the 
compulsion  of  business  conditions,  the  public  are  called  upon  to 
subscribe  to  nondividend  paying  stock  because  they  are  benefited 
indirectly;  while  the  man  who  owns  the  major  interest  takes  all  of 
the  profits  out  of  the  business  ? 

Capt.  SiirrH.  Exactly;  without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  business  scheme  which  is  not  lacking  in 
shrewdness. 

Mr.  RoDENBERG.  That  is  high  finance. 

Capt.  SMrrH.  Shipping  is  a  ^eat  gamble,  and  has  alwajrs  been  a 
great  gamble,  the  same  as  oil  m  Texas.  You  have  five  or  six  years 
of  good  times 

Mr.  Greene.  I  did  not  know  they  had  anything  down  in  Texas 
that  there  was  a  gamble  in,  except  cottOn. 

Mr.  RowE.  What  do  you  think  about  Government-owned  ships 
in  America?  You  are  an  American  citizen;  are  you  in  favor  of 
Government-owned  and  Government-operated  ships? 

Capt.  SifrrH.  The  point  in  favor  of  this  new  bui  is  here,  that  it 
does  not  stipulate  for  Government-owned  ships.  If  this  bill  was  a 
straight  out  oill  calling  for  Government-owned  ships,  as  an  American 
citizen  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  But  as  this  oill  is  now,  it  does 
not  call  for  Government-owned  ships ;  it  calls  for  the  Government  to 
start  those  ships  and  to  leave  the  citizen  or  citizens  the  privilege  of 
buying  them.  But  I  can  not  see  why  anyone  should  oDJect  to  it 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  RowE.  Do  you  think  the  Government,  if  it  did  operate  ships. 
would  make  any  money  out  of  it  ?  I  mean  covering  a  long  period  of 
years;  not  just  now. 

Capt.  Smith.  You  are  going  back  to  the  question  of  direct  return. 

^Mr.  RowE.  Yes;*  to  tfie  question  of  direct  return  after  you  have 
charged  off  depreciation  from  your  boat. 

Mr.  RoDENBERO.  The  Government  could  not  make  any  indirect 
profits. 

Capt.  Smith.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  would  imdertake  to  buy  my 
stock  for  the  direct  profits.    I  would  not  expect  to  get  very  large 
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dividends  if  it  was  a  case  of  a  direct  profit.  But  the  indirect  profit 
from  the  building  up  of  this  trade — it  would  have  a  very  great  bearing, 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  greatest  handicap  you  have  to 
this  provision  in  here  is  the  coastwise  provision  on  your  shipping. 
If  you  undertake  tq  build  up  a  commerce  with  South  America  to-day, 
you  have  got  to  allow  your  people  to  compete.  You  have  a  firm  m 
New  York  to-day  which  is  eoing  to  charter  a  ship  to  send  her  to 
Buenos  Aires.  I  have  a  UtUe  factory  40  miles  from  Norfolk  down 
here,  and  I  have  40  tons  which  I  want  to  ship  from  there.  How  do 
I  have  to  ship  that  to  ^et  it  to  Buenos  Aires?  I  have  to  ship  those 
goods  to  New  York  to  oe  loaded.  The  freight  from  Norfolk  to  New 
I  ork  is  more  than  the  freight  down  the  omer  way.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible for  that  ship  to  come  down  there  and  gather  up  half  a  cargo  at 
Norfolk,  and  to  go  on,  it  would  be  a  very  great  help. 

Mr.  RowB.  That  is  the  main  reason  you  oelieve  in  tramp  steamers, 
is  it  not,  because  they  can  stop  at  any  place  and  load  cargo  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  putting  all  of  our  weight  here  on 
those  larger  vessels  and  when  you  spoke  here  to-day  of  Great  Britain 
subsidizing  her  steamships,  there  are  no  tramp  steamers  receiving 
anything  m  the  way  of  a  subsidy.  The  vessels  subsidized  are  the 
large  boats  carrying  the  mails  which  may  be  used  as  transports. 
TTiey  are  built  under  Government  supervision  and  may  be  called 
upon,  and  they  receive  a  subsidy  for  that.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  tramp  steamer  receiving  a  subsidy.  And  it  is  the  tramp  steamer 
that  has  ouilt  up  the  commerce  of  (jreat  Britain.  It  is  tne  tramp 
steamer  that  we  want  here,  and  it  is  the  tramp  steamer  which  you 
shut  out  by  leaving  those  old  regulations  in  operation  which  you 
have  here  now. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  imderstand  there  is  no  law  that  prohibits  a  foreign 
vessel  from  taking  on  cai^o  and  carrying  it  to  Buenos  Aires,  to  a 
foreign  port  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  if  she  gbes  from  port  io  port,  and  she  takes 
cargo  at  Norfolk  and  carries  it  to  Charleston,  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  law. 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes.  sir. 

When  I  speak  of  tne  coastwise  law  I  mean  you  have  extended  those 
coastwise  laws  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  way  it  seems  sort  of  a  joke. 
If  you  had  a  provision  that  it  was  legitimate  coastwise  trade  hero  I 
would  not  caro  to  see  it.  But  where  now  a  sliip  under  this  bill,  for 
instance,  built  on  the  Clyde,  comes  over  here  and  is  put  under  the 
American  flag  and  American  registry,  and  I,  as  the  master  of  that 
ship,  am  offered  a  cargo  in  New  York  of  6,000  tons  for  Japan  and 
4,000  tons  for  San  Francisco,  to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  you 
help  make  the  canal  pay  by  doing  that  if  I  can  discharge  that  4,000 
tons  at  San  Francisco  and  take  another  4,000  tons  aboard  for  Japan; 
but  I  am  prohibited  from  doing  that,  and  yet  an  old  coaster  can  ao  it. 
It  is  a  dog  in  the  manger.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  build  up  your 
foreign  trade  why  should  not  that  vessel  be  allowed  to  go  to  Sin 
Francisco  ?  You  have  got  to  carry  that  stuff  and  your  coastwise 
vessels  can  not  do  this,  and  yet  that  big  vessel  is  prohibited  from 
doing  it.  That  is  what  I  object  to.  I  do  not  object  to  the  little 
fellows,  the  coasters,  having  the  right,  but  they  are  not  able  to  do 
this,  and  yet  you  shut  us  out  by  this  provision. 
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Mr.  Loud.  What  is  the  reason  the  lumber  carriers  bringing  lumber 
from  the  Pacific  coast  around  to  New  York  can  not  bring  the  return 
careo  of  4,000  tons  you  spoke  of? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  did  not  quite  get  that. 

Mr.  Loud.  What  is  the  reason  the  lumber  carriers  carrying  bulk 
freight  and  lumber  from  the  western  coast  around  to  the  east  coast 
can  not  on  the  return  trip  carry  the  4,000  tons  that  you  spoke  of. 
You  saj  it  could  not  be  carried.  Why  could  it  not  be  carried  by  the 
coas*^wise  ships  ?  You  say  it  could  not  be  carried  by  the  coastwise 
ships. 

Capt.  Smith.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  Yes,  why  not. 

Capt.  Smith.  A  vessel  is  not  coastwise  if  she  is  going  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Loud.  But  the  lumber  carriers  and  the  other  bulk  carriers, 
carrying  cargoes  from  the  western  coast  aroimd  to  the  eastern  coast, 
to  New  York,  are  coastwise. 

Capt.  Smith.  Certainly  they  are. 

Mr.  Loud.  Why  could  they  not  carry  the  4,000  tons  around  to 
San  Francisco? 

Capt.  Smith.  Because  they  do  not  have  enough  of  them  to  do  it. 
But  m  order  to  get  some  more — that  is  what  this  is  for,  I  under- 
stand  

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  just  the  other  way.  The  bulk  of  the  stuff  goes 
around  and  there  is  no  return  cargo  lor  them.  Your  example  does 
not  work  out  very  well,  it  seems  to  me. 

Capt.  Smith.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  demand  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  I 
understand,  for  a  larger  tonnage  from  the  Pacific  coast  east — that  is, 
to  carry  the  lumber,  the  fish,  and  the  fruits,  and  other  commodities 
of  the  Pacific  coast  not  only  to  foreign  countries,  but  to  the  eastern 
coast. 

Capt.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  the  gentleman  brings 
out,  it  seems  to  me,  brings  up  the  very  point  that  1  wanted  to  bring 
out  plainly.  He  says.  Why  don't  they  carry  a  cargo  back?  Because 
they  do  not  get  it  to  carry,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  They  would  get  it  if  the  English  ships  did  not  take  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  tonnage  moving  in  this  direction. 

STATEMEBTT  OF  CAPT.  WILLIAM  A.  WESCOTT,  PBBSIDEBTT  OF 
THE  MASTEBS,  MATES,  AVD  PILOTS  ASSOCIATIOBT  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  state  that  for  many 
years  I  have  heard  the  same  statement  as  made  by  Capt.  Smith  in 
reference  to  the  method  used  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  British  mer- 
chant marine;  that  is,  in  the  matter  of  a  kind  of  a  forced  proposition 
on  the  British  manufacturers  to  take  stock  in  British  vessels.  But 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Capt.  Smith  cut  the  matter  a  trifle  short,  or 
probably  it  may  have  slipped  his  memory;  I  therefore  want  to  ask 
Capt.  Smith  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  once  such  manufacturers  put  their 
money  in  such  vessels,  if  it  is  not  pretty  hard  for  them  to  ever  get  it 
out  again? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  he  stated  that. 

Mr.  RowE.  He  said  they  could  not  sell  their  interest. 
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Capt.  Wescott.  I  missed  that. 

Mr.  Saundebs.  He  said  if  a  widow  had  some  of  that  stock  and  tried 
to  set  rid  of  it  she  would  have  a  pretty  hard  time. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Another  matter  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Chainnan: 
For  many  years  I  have  always  thoxight  it  was  a  pretty  hard  proposi- 
tion for  an  American  shipowner  to  compete  with  British  ships  imder 
those  conditions  and  make  any  money,  because  the  British  manu- 
facturers do  not  expect  dividends  from  such  stocks. 

If  they  ^t  2  or  2 1  per  cent  interest  on  their  money,  they  think 
they  are  doing  well.    Am  I  correct,  Capt.  Smith? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Wescott.  The  managing  owners,  as  Ca{)t.  Smith  states,  con- 
trol 33  shares  of  stock,  which  is  the  controlling  interest,  the  number 
of  shares  of  stock  in  each  vessel  being  65. 

Mr.  Greene.  Sixty-four. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  thought  it  was  65.  The  managing  owner  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  money.  It  is  Uie  same  on  the  Pacific  coast  at 
4;he  present  time  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Companies  are  formed  by 
some  would-be  managing  owner,  thej  being  very  careful  in  the  mat- 
ter of  having  control  of  the  maionty  of  the  stock.  They  receive 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  vessel's  gross  earnings  lor  their  services, 
and  they  become  very  wealthy,  while  the  stockholders  receive  but  a 
very  small  dividend,  if  any. 

Ilie  Chairman.  It  appears  that  our  American  shipowners  have 
caught  on  to  the  British  plan  and  are  working  it  here  t 

CS,pt.  Wescott.  Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  bill  a 
very  good  one ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  way  other  than  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  money  in  undertaking  to  compete  with  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  gentleman  before  this 
committee  last  Thursday  who  represented  some  BraziUan  line.  Ho 
stated  to  the  committee  that  thev  could  not  in  normal  times  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  cargo  for  their  ships,  and  he  also  stated  that 
the  shippers  preferred  for  some  reason  to  ship  their  freight  by  British 
vessels.  Why  ?  Because  the  British  manufacturers  own  an  interest 
in  the  ships,  and  for  that  reason  whenever  they  buy  any  foreign 
goods  they  order  such  goods  shipped  on  vessels  m  wliich  they  own 
an  interest.     Is  that  correct,  Capt.  Smith. 

Capt.  SMrrn.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RowE.  They  are  stockholders  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  Certainly  they  are  stockholders.  That  is  the 
reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  American  shipping  is  handicapped  in 
the  foreign  trade  under  those  conditions. 

The  Japanese  vessels  receive  a  subsidy  from  their  Government, 
Take  the  Toyo  Kishen  Kaisha  Co.,  who  receive  from  Sl,200,000  to 
$1,300,000  as  a  subsidy.  But  there  is  a  clause  inserted  in  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  and  all  subsidized  lines  that  the  oom- 
{)anies  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  Government  can  not  raise  their 
reight  rates  on  Japanese  goods.  Therefore  the  manufacturers  of 
Japan  can  send  their  product  to  foreign  markets  at  the  same  freight 
rates  that  they  did  prior  to  the  war.  At  the  same  time  they  chaise 
exorbitant  rates  on  freight  from  the  Chinese  ports  or  from  the  ports 
on  the  Pacific  to  the  Orient.  What  I  have  stated  is  common  know] 
edge  along  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  Mr.  Hampton,  when  the  question  was 
asked  hun  if  the  farmers  were  in  favor  of  maiming  vesseb  with  foreign 
officers  and  foreign  seamen,  did  not  really  commit  himself  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  CHAmMAN.  He  said  that  they  approved  of  the  seamen's  hill. 

Capt.  '^ESGOTT.  The  seaman's  hdl  nad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nativity  or  citizenship  of  the  officers.  The  other  question,  as  Judge 
Hardy  has  stated—; — 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  statement  he 
made,  Captain:  He  said  he  wanted  the  over-seas  navigation  to  he 
conductea  imder  the  same  rule,  as  to  officers  and  men,  that  the 
coastwise  was;  that  he  wanted  no  distinction  between  them. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  am  well  aware  of  that.  But,  Jud^e,  I  beheve 
you  have  reversed  it.  He  stated  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  coastwise 
trade  conducted  the  same  as  the  over-sea  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  just  stated.  He  wanted 
no  distinction  betweeil  the  two. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  know,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he 
stated  he  wanted  the  over-sea  trade  conducted  the  same  as  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Would  not  that  be  the  coastwise  the  same  as  the  over- 
sea ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  No.  In  the  overnsea  trade  they  are  permittrag 
noncitizens  at  the  present  time  to  man  such  vessels.  I  want  to  say 
that  between  900  and  a  thousand  of  them  are  acting  as  officers  of  ves- 
sels at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  and  I  are  misunderstanding  each  other  entirely. 
Mr.  Hampton  wanted  the  two  placed  imder  the  same  regulations. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Certainly,  the  same  regulations. 

Mr,  Saunders.  Which  is  to  be  brought  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  did  not  say  that;  he  said  he  wanted  no  difference 
between  them. 

Mr.  Saunders.  No,  Capt.  Westcott,  I  think,  stated  what  I  underr 
stood  Mr.  Hampton  to  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  wont  ar^e  about  it. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Mr.  Chairman,  to-day  we  have  dozens  of  ships 
sailing  the  high  seas  with  not  an  American  citizen  on  board  of  them — 
naturalized  or  native-bom. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  under  the  American  flag? 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  am  an  American  by  birth;  my  ancestors  before 
me  were  one  of  the  86  of  the  first  f  amihes  to  settle  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  for  one  do  not  beheve  it  is  right  or  just  to  permit 
the  honor  of  the  American  flag  to  be  entrusted  to  noncitizens  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BuBKE^  Is  that  true  of  any  ship  except  ships  which  have  been 
recently  placed  xmdor  American  registry  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  No,  but  there  are  160  of  them. 

Mr.  Burke.  Is  not  the  law  Umited  to  a  period  of  two  years  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  Seven  years. 

Mr.  Greene.  The  law  did  not  Umit  it;  that  is  the  time  to  which 
the  President  limited  it. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  have  heard  remarks  at  different  times  about 
the  British  service,  that  they  permit  this  and  permit  that  in  regard 
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to  thb  ofiicers.  I  believe  the  chairman  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Buxton. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  president  of  the  board;  he  is  now  Governor 
General  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Mr.  Buxton  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
at  the  time  I  have  in  mind,  and  while  the  members  of  tbe  British 
Parliament  were  debating  the  question  of  not  permitting  anyone 
other  than  British  subjects  to  serve  in  the  capacity  as  master  or 
mates  on  British  vessels,  Mr.  Buxton  stated  during  the  debate  that 
by  taking  the  whole  of  the  British  register  throughout  the  world 
they  had  only  87  alien  masters  out  of  7,995  certificates  issued.  And 
I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  out  of  the  87  masters  at  the  least 
50  of  them  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States;  I  personally  know 
30  of  them  myself.  There  are  310  other  officers  who  are  not  British 
subjects,  malong  a  total  of  397  alien  officers  serving  on  British  ves- 
sels in  the  capacity  of  masters  or  mates.  We  have  only  a  few  ships, 
but  there  are  900  serving  in  the  capacity  of  masters,  mates,  or  engi- 
neers who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  many^  of  those  have  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  since  the  passage  of  the  bill  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  That  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  state,  because 
I  do  not  know.  I  would  have  to  interview  each  and  every  one  of 
them  separately. 

The  Chairman.  Your  information  is  to  the  effect  that  many  of 
them  have  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  statements  made  to  that  effect. 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  won't  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  any  white 
man  who  comes  to  this  country  and  declares  his  intentions  of  becom- 
ing a  citizen  in  good  faith,  because  he  likes  oiu*  form  of  government 
and  our  American  institutions,  and  not  for  convenience  sake  as  a 
great  many  do,  are  the  kind  of  citizens  we  want.  And  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  shake  the  hand  of  any  such  man  waimly  and  say  to  him, 
"You  are  just  as  good  an  American  as  I  am,"  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  whether  any  American 
citizens  competent  to  command  vessels  are  now  in  this  country  who 
are  not  employed  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  We  hdvo  over  350  of  them  on  the  Pacific  coast  to 
mv  knowledge. 

^Mj.  Greene.  You  would  think  there  would  be  as  many  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  would  naturally  think  so. 

Mr.  Greene.  More,  would  there  not — it  is  a  longer  coast  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  I  would  naturally  think  so. 

Mr.  RowE.  They  are  out  of  employment  ?  . 

Capt.  Wescott.  They  are  out  of  employment.  I  want  to  say 
when  the  President  issued  the  order  suspending  the  law  for  seven 
years,  there  were  2,136  idle  masters,  mates,  and  engineers  in  the 
United  States  who  would  be  only  too  willing  to  get  a  chance  to  make 
an  honest  living  for  themselves  and  their  families.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  to  that  effect,  and  I  also  called  on  Secretary  Sweet, 
and  I  was  almost  given  to  understand  it  would  make  no  difference  if 
there  were  10,000  idle. 
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• 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  principal  reason  for  requesting  to  be  heard  was 
that  I  desired  to  substantiate  what  Capt.  Smith  has  stated  to  the 
committee,  which  I  consider  essential;  it  clears  up  many  matters, 
more  so  in  fact  than  anything  else  in  reference  to  the  shipping  bill 
which  has  come  up  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  just  emphasizes  another  difficulty  here;  that  is 
all  I  can  see  in  it. 

Capt.  Wescott.  Most  decidedly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  shows  very 
plainly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  to  make  any  money 
out  of  a. vessel  through  the  ownership  of  stock  only;  they  must  make 
it  indirectly  through  their  manufactiu*es,  the  same  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  the  most  important  part  of  your  testimony, 
Captain,  is  the  fact  that  on  the  Pacinc  coast  our  people  are  following 
the  example  of  England  there  and  subscribing  to  tne  stock  with  a 
view  to  the  indirect  benefit.  • 

Capt.  Wescott.  No;  the  managing  owners  make  them  believe 
that  thejr  will  receive  large  dividends  if  they  will  only  invest  their 
money  with  them.  Of  course,  in  the  coastwise  trade  m  many  cases 
they  receive  a  small  dividend. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  they  fooled  them  ? 

Capt.  Wescott.  The  managing  owners  are  making  immense 
profits. 

Mr.  Wescott.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
menty  realizing  the  danger  in  the  mattsr  if  permitting  alien  officers  to 
be  emplojred  on  British  vessels,  expressed  themselves  m  very  emphatic 
terms  during  the  debate  on  an  appropriation  bill,  which  I  respectfully 
request  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  m  order  to  corroborate  tne  state- 
ment which  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  number  of  alien  officers 
in  possession  of  British  certificates.  The  debate  on  that  particular 
subject  was  published  verbatim  in  the  Guild  Gazette  February  2,  1914, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Peto.  The  question  of  alien  officers  on  British  ships  is  one  which  undoubtedly 
requires  regulation  at  once.  The  number  of  alien  officers  may  not  seem  very  great. 
We  have  63  alien  maaters  and  mates  on  sailing  ships,  and  62  alien  masters  and  272 
alien  officers  on  steamships,  but  I  say  that  under  present  conditions  there  ought  to  be 
none.  Whatever  may  be  necessary  with  r^;ard  to  the  crew,  it  would  be  perfectly 
simple  to  make  it  an  absolute  condition  of  flying  the  British  flag  that  the  ship  should 
be  adequately  officered,  and  officered  by  British  subjects.  The  Admiralty  have 
recently,  aad  I  think  very  properly,  taken  steps  to  use  our  merchant  fleet  as  the  eyes 
of  the  nav^.  They  have  iraued  a  form  to  steamship  owners  asking  them  to  com- 
municate with  their  captains  and  to  arrange  that  in  time  of  war  information  should  be 
^ven  as  to  the  character  of  every  vessel  ^  hich  is  sighted.  That  may  be  of  enormous 
importance,  but,  considering  that  when  the  pilotage  bill  was  before  the  house,  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  give  special  powers  to  the  Admiralty  to  preclude  alien  officers  who 
hold  the  pilot  certificates  from  certain  pilotage  districts,  surely  it  is  equaUy  necessary 
that  the  board  of  trade  should  collaborate  with  the  Admiralty  in  this  matter  of  alien 
masters.  Pilotage  into  port  is  not  the  only  thing  of  importance  in  the  time  of  a  naval 
war.  It  is  clearly  of  importance  that  the  navy  should  have  immediate  information 
of  foreign  vessels  sighted  m  certain  waters.  Such  information  at  once  communicated 
b  V  the  right  people  might  be  the  means  of  saving  us  from  naval  disaster,  or  at  any  rate 
of  putting  us  in  a  very  much  better  position  than  if  we  had  not  the  information.  It  is 
not  safe  or  wise  or  in  accordance  ^ith  the  course  taken  by  the  Government  under  the 
pilotage  bill  that  we  should  any  longer  allow  the  flying  of  the  British  flag  by  vessels 
with  aUen  masters  and  officers. 

I  have  given  particulars  to  the  right  honorable  gentlemen  especially  of  vessels 
trading  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  one  case  there  was  not  a  single  person  of  English 
nationality  on  board.  The  ownership  was  more  than  suspect,  and  the  officering  and 
manning  of  the  vessel  left  no  possible  doubt  in  anvone's  mind.  It  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  foreign  vessel,  but  it  was  kept  on  the  British  register  probably  for  the 
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purpose  of  carrving  on  a  trade  which  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  possible  enemy  power 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  on.  There  is  the  case  of  a  mail  line  of  steamers  carrying 
British  mails  and  enormous  numbers  of  passeni^rs.  There  are  19  vessels  of  that'ltne 
and  there  are  only  10  officers  of  British  nationality  altogether.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  pay  and  nothing  else.  They  will  not  pay  the  standard  rate  for  Britisn  officers,  and 
they  therefore  have  men  whose  names  show  the  nationality  to  which  they  belong. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  called  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  to 
the  case  of  the  steamship  Calvados^  which  went  ashore  in  March  last,  and  in  which 
there  was  great  loss  of  life.  The  life-saving  apparatus  was  absolutelv  inadeauate,  and 
the  court  made  the  strongest  statement  to  the  board  of  trade.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  line  or  two  of  the  finding  of  the  court: 

"The  court  desired  specially  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  board  of  trade  to  the  want 
of  certiticated  officers  on  board  a  ship  flying  the  British  flag,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
court  was  unable  to  deal  with  masters  or  mates  of  forei^  nationality,  owing  to  ex- 
territorial  lurisdiction  in  this  country.  They  also  desired  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  board  of  trade  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  saving  life  existing  on  board ." 

That  is  the  case  of  the  steamship  Calvados,  the  inquiry  into  which  was  held  on  10th 
and  11th  March  last.  A  number  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  frozen  to  death,  and 
a  grett  many  others  were  drowned. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  There  is  another  point  which  my  honorable  friend  brought 
up,  and  that  is  the  employment  of  alien  snipmastere  in  our  merchant  service.  The 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  may  have  some  ground  for  complaint.  He  may  say  that 
when  this  bill  was  on  upstairs  this  question  ought  to  have  been  adequately  dealt  with. 
I  think  all  of  us  who  were  on  that  committee  are  somewhat  to  blame  for  not  pushing:  this 
question  as  thev  pushed  the  question  of  the  alien  pilots.  I  must  take  my  share  of  that 
responsibility,  but  there  are  oifficulties  in  the  case.  It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  and 
dimcult  thing  for  the  Government,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  sav  that  no  alien  shipmaster 
should  be  employed  on  British  ships  or  on  ships  which  fly  the  British  flag.  It  would 
raise  very  senous  international  Questions.  For  instance,  we  have  got  steamship  lines 
between  the  United  States  and  tnis  country  which  fly  the  British  flag  behind  which  is 
British  money,  but  behind  which  also  is  American  money,  and  they  are  practically 
American  liners.  In  the  same  way  with  the  cross-channel  traffic.  It  would  be  an 
exceedingly  difficult  thing  for  the  Uovernment  to  insist  that  there  should  be  no  alien 
shipmasters  upon  lines  of  that  sort.  My  honorable  friend  mentioned  a  line  running 
from  Smyrna  and  the  Asia  Minor  ports  to  Alexandria  and  also  Constantinople.  There, 
a^n,  it  IS  a  very  serious  question.  I  have  thought  much  of  it,and  I  alwavs  find  great 
difficulty.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  for  this  Government  to  prevent  the  E^'ptian 
Government,  who.  naturallv.  want  to  do  as  well  as  they  can  by  their  Egyptian  citizen?, 
from  becoming  officers  on  ships  that  fly  the  British  flag.  It  is  a  situation  that  I  do  not 
see  the  way  out  of  at  a  moment's  notice,  nor  do  I  see  a  way  out  of  the  situation  which 
would  be  created  were  we  to  say  that  none  but  British  officers  should  be  employed  on 
those  lines  of  steamers  running  between  the  United  States  and  this  country,  but  my 
honorable  friend  has  shown  the  way  out. 

He  has  said  that  under  the  pilotage  act  the  question  of  alien  pilots  was  raised, 
and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  had  great  difficulty,  which,  however,  he  sur- 
mounted, because  it  was  an  international  question  as  this  is  an  international  question, 
of  great  gravity.  He  was  able  to  secure  that  the  Admiralty  should  be  the  final  arbiter 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  alien  pilots.  That,  I  think,  was  a  very  wise  arrange- 
ment securing  the  national  interests,  but  also  preventing  international  difficultice>. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  grievance.  I  think  there  is  as  much  danger  in  having  alien 
shipmasters  working  our  waters  as  alien  pilots,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  ought  to  possess  himself  of  the  same  powers  as  he  secuml  under 
the  pilotage  act  lately  passed  m  this  house.  I  am  saying  this  with  no  little  sem^e  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  because  I  understand  how  great  are  the  difficulties  of 
the  department  over  which  the  ri?ht  honorable  gentleman  rules,  but  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  when  there  is  a  question  so  grave  to  our  national  interests  as  this  is  every 
attempt  ahoiild  be  made  by  the  Government  to  alter  the  conditions  in  some  way — 
if  not  by  legislation  by  puch  agreement  as  the  president  of  the  b<Mird  of  trade  mi::ht 
be  able  to  make.  I  beg  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade\o  consider  very  carefully 
the  situation  which  he  says  exists,  and  to  deal  with  it  not  with  the  idea  of  getting  rid 
of  a  parliamentary  difficulty,  but  of  doing  a  real  national  duty. 

Mr.  Shirley  Benn.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  alien  captains 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  I  may  be  told  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  has 
strong  views  on  the  subject  and  agrees  with  me,  but  that  he  has  not  got  the  power  to 
deal  with  it.  I  should,  however,  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  methods  by  which  he  conld 
ta'ce  action.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  our  commerce  than  having  fordga 
captains  on  British  vessels.    There  is  no  telling  in  case  of  war  what  wron^ul  com- 
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munications  BritiBh  shipe  officered  by  foreigners  might  not  make  to  our  naval  authori- 
ties. 

They  are  allowed,  where  they  have  pilotage  certificates,  to  bring  their  vessels  into 
British  ports,  although  fortunately,  under  the  new  pilotage  act,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  their  ships  into  the  Thames,  the  Harwich,  the  Humber,  or  the  Grimsby  pilot  dis- 
tricts. But  if  the  board  of  trade  would  take  counsel  with  the  admiralty  ana  arran^ 
that  no  foreigner  should  in  any  circumstances,  whether  he  had  a  certificate  ss  a  Brit- 
bh  master  or  a  pilota^  certificate,  be  allowed  to  navigate  any  ship  into  a  British 
harbor,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  an  extremely  good  thing,  not  only  for  this  country, 
but  for  our  pilotage  and  our  ccmmerce.  More  aangerous  even  than  this  is  the  per- 
mission given  to  employ  captains  with  alien  certificates  on  Briti^  ships  which  do 
not  come  to  our  home  ports.  British  law  is  supposed  to  be  supreme  on  every  British 
ship,  but  the  man  who  executed  it  is  frequently  hot  a  Britisher.  I  had  a  case  a  good 
many  years  ago,  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  a  British  steamer  came  in  and  the  captain 
signed  on  a  new  crew.  I  asked  him  for  his  certificate.  He  said,  "I  have  not  got  to 
show  you  my  certificate;  I  am  not  an  Englishman,  I  am  a  foreigner."  I  said,  'T 
have  got  your  paper  and  your  ship  will  not  leave  this  port  antil  I  either  see  your  cer- 
tificate or  get  instructions  from  a  higher  authority  than  I  am."  He  said,  ''This  mat- 
ter was  tried  out  in  New  Orleans  and  the  consul  there  was  told  that  ct  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  see  my  certificate.  He  could  not  indorse  it  and  he  could  not  cancel  it." 
For  a  day  I  held  the  ship,  when  I  got  instructions  to  let  the  captain  go  without  my 
seeing  the  certificate.  The  crew  had  been  signed  on  at  the  British  consulate,  and 
the  captain  was  not  subject  to  British  law. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  that  he  should  issue 
a  regulation  that  no  consular  officer  should  ever  give  up  the  papers  of  a  British  steamer 
until  he  had  seen  the  certificate  of  the  captain  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  captain 
was  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  command  a  British  vessel.  I  would  go  further  and  sav 
that  we  ought  not  to  allow  anv  foreigner  ever  to  raise  a  British  flag  on  a  British  vessel, 
and  that  every  captain  of  a  British  vessel  should  have  to  enter  on  the  ship  a  larger 
number  of  British  sailors  than  of  foreigners.  There  is  one  other  point  in  connection 
with  the  steamer  Calvados  to  which  my  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Devizes, 
referred  a  short  time  ago.  That  vessel,  which  was  lost,  sailed  from  Constantinople 
with  a  Greek  who  had  a  Turkish  certificate,  with  a  chief  officer  who  was  a  purser, 
and  a  boatswain  who  was  a  second  officer.  They  had  a  crew  of  14  hands  and  120 
passengers  on  board,  with  boat  accommodation  for  only  40.  The  board  of  trade  had 
an  inquiry,  which  was  held  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  March,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
preflident  if  he  intends  to  take  any  steps  against  the  British  owner  of  that  vessel  for 
naving  failed  to  provide  the  necessary  boats.  It  seems  to  me  that  something  should 
be  done  in  the  matter.  I  hope  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  will  give  very 
great  consideration  to  this  question  of  foreign  captains  commanding  our  British  ves- 
sels and  coming  into  our  British  ports,  and  that  ne  will,  if  he  finds  it  possible,  take 
whatever  steps  he  can  to  prevent  these  British  steamers  officered  by  foreigners  from 
using  the  British  consular  offices. 

Mr.  Butcher.  I  wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  in  relation  to  the  mercantile 
marine  which  have  been  raised  by  my  honorable  friend  beside  me.  The  first  is  the 
question  of  alien  masters  and  officers  in  command  of  British  ships.  It  really  does  seem 
an  abuse  in  itself  ihsit  British  ships,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  British  law  and  registra- 
tion at  a  British  port,  should  be  in  the  position  that  the  master  and  every  officer  on 
board  may  be  an  alien;  that  is,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  possible. 
In  the  case  just  referred  to,  that  of  the  Calvados,  she  was  officered  by  aliens,  and  met 
with  this  disaster.  Apparently  questions  were  asked,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
according  to  the  present  law,  so  I  am  told.  Not  only  is  it  an  abuse  in  itself  that  it 
should  be  so^  but  it  is  a  danger,  especially  in  war  time.  We  know  that  in  war  time 
confidential  information  has  to  be  given  to  the  masters  of  British  ships,  and  it  hardly 
needs  any  comment  to  show  what  the  position  would  be  if  the  masters  who  get  that 
confidential  information  were  foreigners  who  could  give  it  to  our  enemies.  I  do  hope 
that  is  a  matter  which  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  will  take  into  consideration 
and  dead  with.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  manning  of  British  ships  by  for- 
eigners. Cases  have  been  referred  to  in  this  house,  in  which  British  ships  have  been 
manned  entirely  by  foreigners,  not  a  single  man  of  British  extraction  bemg  on  board 
any  of  them.  Surely  that  can  not  be  rignt.  The  president  of  the  board  oftrade  was 
asked  a  question  about  it  in  the  house  not  very  lon^  ago,  and  he  gave  an  answer  from 
which  I  gather  that  he  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  view  that  some  restriction 
should  be  placed  on  the  manning  of  British  ships  entirely  by  foreigners.  My  hon- 
orable friend,  the  member  for  Devizes  [Mr.  Peto],  referred  to  tne  case  of  a  ship  which 
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went  out  manned  entirely  by  foreigners,  and  he  asked  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  the  following  question:  \ 

''  Will  the  honorable  gentleman  take  sdlne  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  this  national  scandal 
of  ships  being  allowed  to  fly  the  British  fla^  officered  and  manned  entirely  by  aliens?'' 

The  president  of  the  board  of  trade  replied: 

"This  raises  a  very  laige  legal  question.  I  am  somewhat  in  sjrmpathy  with  the 
honorable  member's  views,  but  do  not  think  it  can  be  raised  alone  in  reference  to  the 
question." 

I  hope  the  right  honorable  gentleman  will  give  some  practical  proof  of  his  sympathy 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Shirley  Benn.  What  other  nations  admit  British  captains? 

Mr.  BdXTON.  I  can  not  say  ofHiand.  I  will  look  it  up.  At  all  events,  the  figures 
I  want  to  give  are  really  an  answer  to  all  these  complaints.  Taking  the  whole  of  the 
British  register  throughout  the  world  there  are  at  present  7,995  masters,  of  whom 
only  87  are  aliens — a  percentage  of  over  just  1  percent.  I  really  think,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  rather  a  large  thiii^  to  ask  that  we  should  undertake  a 
difficult  international  question  for  such  a  small  percentage  as  iJiat. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday  morning,  March  7, 1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  am.) 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WasJiingtonj  D.  C,  Tuesday,  March  7, 1916. 

The  committee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Smith,  who  appeared  before  us  last  Satur- 
day, desires  to  make  a  further  statement  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
He  is  a  large  farmer  and  is  affiUated  with  the  farmers'  organizations. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  W.  S.  A.  SMITH,  EXPEBT  IIT  FABM 
PEACTICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AOBICVL- 
TUBE. 

Capt.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  time  I  was  up  here,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  methods  which  are  used  in  England  to  encourage  shipping, 
I  felt  I  had  left  it  unfinished,  and  that  it  might  appear  that  those 
methods  which  they  used  would  be  against  this  country  in  any  way 
going  into  sWpping.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  mucn  in  favor  of 
the  snipping  bill,  and  I  just  wanted  to  add  a  few  more  items  that  I 
thought  might  have  a  little  interest. 

Shipping  is  very  spasmodic  in  its  profits.  There  are  periods  of 
years  whicli  elapse  when  the  stockholders  receive  little  or  no  profits 
and  the  shipbuilding  yards  have  hard  work  to  keep  their  plants 
running.  Then  follows  a  period  of  years  in  which  shipbuilding  pays 
well,  and  it  is  during  this  period  that  new  companies  are  formed  and 
new  stockholders  are  taken  in. 

In  periods  of  depression  many  of.  the  large  shipbuilding  firms  ia 
England,  in  order  to  keep  their  plants  running,  will  often  start  from 
four  to  six  ships  and  buud  the  hulls,  waiting  for  a  customer  to  buy 
before  finishing,  so  that  the  vessel  when  finished  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  customer  and  can  be  finished  in  a  hurry.  In  the 
case  of  tramp  steamers,  there  is  little  variance  in  the  hull. 

When  ship  subsidy  was  started  in  France  it  came  at  a  time  when 
freights  were  fairly  low,  and  the  French  nation  did  not  respond  very 
readily.    The  orders  for  ships  from   the  British  shipbuilaers  being 
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also  slack,  the  consequence  was  that  he  went  to  France  to  a  shipowner 
and  said:  *'We  have  from  four  to  six  ships  on  the  stocks  partly 
finished  which  we  will  sell  you  at  cost,  and  we  will  take  25  per  cent 
of  the  stock  in  payment,  because  the  ship  subsidy  which  your  country 
pays  will  enable  you  to  make  a  profit  over  any  British  tramp,  and  it 
will  also  allow  us  to  clear  our  shipbuilding  yards  and  keep  our  plants 
going  until  times  improve."  On  this  basis  a  large  percentage  of 
French  tramp  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  were  built  on  the  Clyde 
for  French  owners.  And  so  you  find  vessels  owned  to-day  by  British 
shipbuilders  and  French  investors. 

This  peculiar  interlocking  that  England  has  applies  not  only  in 
England  but  to  the  other  countries  m  which  they  do  business.  As, 
for  instance,  a  shipowner  when  his  steamer  is  chartered  will  see  to  it 
that  when  they  have  a  ship  coming  back  it  wUl  be  consigned  to  a 
firm  in  England,  so  that  they  receive  a'fee  for  collecting  the  freight 
and  everything  eke  and  it  brings  in  business.  And  I  was  afraid  the 
last  day  I  was  up  here  I  might  have  left  the  impression  that  so  strong 
was  that  hold  in  England  it  would  be  impossiole  for  this  country  to 
get  in.  But  this  thing  works  both  ways,  oecause  if  we  start  shipping 
in  this  country,  any  shipowner  will  naturally  see  that  his  shipping 
and  his  business  is  done  with  people  in  foreign  countries  who  wm  give 
him  busiutss  in  return.  So  tnat  this  is  not  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of  in 
any  way.  This  interlocking  that  they  have  in  England  is  something 
that  would  come  to  us  when  we  once  started  shipping  here. 

In  all  the  talk  about  the  cost  of  labor  and  operating  American- 
owned  ships,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
40  years.  My  ftrst  voyage  in  command  I  had  command  of  a  ship 
of  1,150  tons,  which  carried  1,500  tons  dead-weight  with  a  crew  of 
32  men.  To-day,  with  a  crew  of  32  men,  it  is  possible  to  carry  5,000 
tons  instead  of  1,500  tons.  And  with  the  change  that  is  now  going 
on,  changing  from  steam  to  oil,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  great- 
est expc  nse  of  a  steamer  is  in  the  engine  room,  the  laoor  question  will 
decrease  every  vear,  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  vessels  in- 
creases and  as  the  cost  of  the  engine  room  decreases.  So  that  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  look  at  labor  as  it  is  now,  but  as  to  what  it 
will  be  when  we  utilize  these  newer  ships. 

Speaking  of  the  impression  that  is  among  the  farmers  in  the  West 
in  regard  to  the  shipping  bill,  there  is  one  point  I  am  afraid  on  which 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misapprenension,  and  that  is  this: 
They  have  the  impression  out  there  that  you  are  now  trying  to  put 
in  a  bill  that  will  provide  for  ships  enough  to  carry  all  of  the  American 
products.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill  only  calls  for  $50,000,000, 
which,  at  most,  will  only  build  150  to  200  snips,  which  will  simply 
relieve  the  congestion.  Because  with  the  number  of  vessels  that 
have  been  lost  in  this  war,  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  will  be  lost 
in  this  war,  200  ships  is  merely  rehef .  But  the  impression  has  gained 
ground  all  over  the  West  that  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  carry  all 
American  products  in  American  bottoms.  The  200  snips  that  this 
bill  would  build  at  the  very  most,  as  I  say,  would  be  a  very  small 
thing.  I  quite  realize  that  when  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  great 
attempt  to  build  up  the  foreign  shipping  again.  But  there  is  a  great 
(juestion  whether  there  will  be  much  loose  capital  floating  around  to 
invest  in  shipping  over  there  after  the  war  as  tnere  was  before  the  war. 
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One  more  point,  gentlemen,  as  to  how  the  farmer  feels  on  this 
shippingbiU.  Ten  or  12  years  ago,  when  com  be^an  to  go  up  in  the 
Miaale  West  and  live  stock  went  up  in  the  Midcue  West,  and  lands 
naturallv  followed,  we  had  good  prices.  But  just  when  it  got  to  its 
height  tne  consumer  came  in  and  said,  **The  cost  of  livii^  is  too  high." 
The  conse(]^uence  was  that  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of  beef  and  oeef 
began  commg  in  from  South  America,  and  the  tariff  was  taken  off 
of  grain  and  ^ain  came  in  from  South  America  and  Canada.  It  was 
figured  on  this  basis  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  said  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  protect  the  corn-belt  States  at  the  cost  of  the  Nation. 
The  consequence  was  that  if  the  war  had  not  broken  out  there  would 
have  been  a  very  large  business  in  foreign  beef  and  a  venr  large  busi- 
ness in  foreign  grain,  which  would  have  seriously  affected  the  farmer. 
Now  the  farmer  had  to  take  his  medicine. 

I  quite  realize  in  this  shipping  bill  that  the  shipping  men  all  up  and 
down  the  coast  naturally  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  shipping 
law  which  will  interfere  with  their  business.  I  do  not  blame  tliem 
for  that  one  bit;  but  the  farmers  in  the  West  feel  if  it  is  to  be  looked 
at  from  the  national  point  of  view,  so  far  as  their  protection  ^oes, 
the  shipping  industry  should  also  be  looked  at  from  the  national 
point  oi  view. 

The  other  day  when  I  was  up  here,  I  was  asked  the  question  if  I  was 
opposed  to  Government  ownership,  ard  I  qualified  my  answer  by 
stating,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  this  bill  did  not  call  for  Government 
ownership;  but  I  also  stated  at  that  time  that  I  would  not  care  to 
own  the  stock  in  a  ship.  I  would  Uke  to  explain  one  word  more. 
I  had  been  talking  all  through  my  statement  simply  from  a  stock 
proposition.     I  am  not  opposed  to  Grovernment  ships;   I  am  not  oj>- 

fosed  to  anything  that  will  give  us  a  start  in  the  merchant  marine, 
was  simply  speaking  there,  looking  at  it  from  a  stock  proposition 
alone.  It  is  quite  possible  and  very  probable  after  these  hj^h  rates 
of  freight  are  over,  that  these  vessels  may  not  pay  any  large  dividends; 
but  we  can  well  afford  to  have  these  vessels,  even  if  they  are  run  at  a 
small  loss  for  the  benefit  that  they  would  do  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  How  do  you  figure  200  ships  could  be  built  with 
$50,000,000  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  that  as  an  absolute  state- 
ment.    I  meant  that  was  the  very  most  that  could  be  built. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know,  but  how  could  you  build  at  the  verv  most 
200  ships  with  $50,000,000  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  Would  not  that  be  $250,000  a  ship  ! 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes. 

Capt.  Smith.  Is  that  unreasonable  ? 

lifr.  Greene.  I  asked  you.  You  are  a  marine  man;  I  am  not  a 
marine  man.  I  want  to  get  that  information.  You  claim  to  be 
acquainted  with  marine  matters  and  have  sailed  on  the  sea,  and  I 
want  to  know  how  you  figure  out  200  vessels  suitable  to  go  across  the 
ocean  could  be  built  for  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  LoxTD.  The  naval  colliers  cost  something  over  $1,000,000 
apiece. 

Capt.  Smith.  That,  Mr.  Congressman — ^I  simply  made  the  broad 
statement — strengthens  the  point  I  tried  to  brmg  out.    If  you  can 
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only  build  50,  it  is  still  further  in  favor  of  the  bill,  because  it  will 
reUeve  the  congestion  and  will  not  be  a  menace. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  stated  this  bill  is  not  a  Government- 
ownership  bill.     What  do  you  call  it  ? 

Capt.  Smith.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Greene.  You  have  stated  this  bill  is  not  a  Government- 
ownership  biU.     What  kind  of  a  bill  do  you  call  it? 

Capt.  Smith.  It  does  not  provide  absolutely  for  Government  own- 
ership.    It  leaves  it  open  so  that  these  ships  can  be  sold. 

The  Chairbian.  And  chartered.  In  fact,  that  is  the  primary 
purpose,  is  it  not,  under  the  bill  t 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  the  Government  furnishes  the  capital,  provided 
the  other  people  do  not. 

Capt.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  According  to  your  statement,  whe^n  you  testified  a 
few  days  ago,  there  was  not  much  possibility  of  private  individuals 
going  into  the  ventifre  in  this  country.  Consecjuentlv,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  furnish  the  capital,  would  it  not  f 

Capt.  Smith.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  And  if  vou  are  going  to  build  200  ships  the  $50,000,- 
000  would  not  touch  it  i 

The  Chairman.  $50,000,000  prior  to  the  war  would  have  built 
200  cai^o  ships  of  5,000  tons  eross  burden. 

Mr.  Greene.  If  you  are  talking  about  sailing  vessels,  that  is  all 
right. 

The  Chairman.  No,  not  sailing  vessels;  steamers.  They  could  be 
built  for  an  average  of  $35  a  gross  ton,  and,  in  some  instances,  less. 

Capt.  Smith.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Greene.  Of  course,  we  have  to  face  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  To-day  we  could  not  touch  it.  We  all  agree  to 
that.  I  was  talking  of  the  situation  before  the  war.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  build  ships  at  the  present  time. 

Capt.  Smith.  As  i  understand,  it  does  not  stipulate  in  the  bill  that 
this  $50,000,000  has  all  got  to  be  spent  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  build  ships  at 
the  present  prices,  I  admit. 

Capt.  Smith.  Exactly.  I  understand  that.  It  was  simply  to  get  a 
start. 

Mr.  Loud.  May  I  make  a  sugeestion  here,  that  the  small  colliers 
which  the  Navy  bought  about  tnree  years  before  the  war,  carrying 
6,200  tons  of  coal,  cost  a  little  over  $600,000  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  they  paid  good  round  prices  for  them. 

Mr.  Loud.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  competition  in  the  bidding  for 
those  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  so;  yes. 

Mr.  CuRRT.  I  think  before  the  war  a  5,000-ton  boat  coidd  be 
bought  for  $250,000.    At  the  present  time  it  is  worth  $1,000,000. 

Tne  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  you  can  not  figure  on  the  conditions  that 
exist  to-day;  they  are  abnormal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  the  Qovermnent  could  sell  its  Panama 
ships,  or  some  of  the  ships  they  bought  for  the  Spanish  War,  for  more 
than  they  gave  for  them. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  know  our  colleague,  Mr.  Loud,  has  given  consid- 
erable study  to  this  question,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  this  would 
be  a  good  tune  to  clean  up  those  old  smps. 

Mr.  Loud.  Would  not  tnis  be  a  ^ood  place  to  inject  into  the  record 
the  statement  1  showed  you  the  other  diiy  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  as  soon  as  Capt.  Smith  concludes. 

Capt.  Smith.  That  is  practically  all  I  had  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  the  Harter 
Act,  as  to  the  limitation  of  liability? 

Capt.  Smith.  1  do  not  believe  I  am  capable  of  answering  that. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  understood  von  were  an  expert  on  shipping. 

Capt.  Smith.  No,  sir.    I  dfo  not  pretend  to  be. 

Mr.  Loud.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  msert  at  this  point  this  statement 
I  showed  you  a  few  days  ago,  which  I  think  will  oe  of  interest  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  a  criticism  of  the  holding  in  the  Navy  oi^anization 
of  the  old  coUiers  that  are  anticipated,  and  fiu^estmg  that  they 
should  be  sold  now  while  large  prices  can  be  realized  for  them,  and 
that  money  invested  in  new  and  modem  ships  for  the  Navy.  I  show 
here  that  out  of  53  auxiliary  ships,  30  of  them  are  old  and  antiquated 
craft,  averam]^  25  years  of  age.  And  as  a  business  proposition, 
those  ships  should  be  sold  while  we  can  get  enormous  prices  lor  them 
and  replaced  with  modem,  laige-capacity  ships  that  are  better  fitted 
for  the  service  of  the  Navy. 

(The  statement  offered  by  Mr.  Loud  is  as  follows :) 

NAVAL  AUXILIARIES. 

By  looking  over  the  list  of  shipe  in  actual  service  of  the  Navy,  we  find  that  there 
are  53  auxiliary  shipe,  of  which  25  are  ^ven  as  colliere  and  28  as  tenders,  supplv  ships, 
special  types,  and  hospital  ships.  While  14  of  the  colliers  and  9  of  the  other  ships  are 
of  modern  construction,  we  find  that  there  are  30  of  these  auxiliaries  18  years  and  over, 
most  of  them  purchased  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  which  are  of  small 
tonnage,  expensive  to  operate,  and  ill  fitted  for  the  service  for  which  they  are  used 

It  would  seem  to  any  Dusiness  man  or  any  person  of  reasonable  judgment  that  now, 
while  vessels  are  selling  for  three  or  four  times  their  normal  value,  would  be  a  golden 
opportunity  to  sell  these  old  ships  which  are  nearly  ready  for  the  scrap  pile  and  replace 
tnem  with  new,  up-to-date  construction.  As  a  concrete  example  of  what  this  means 
we  find  that  the  collier  Justin,  which  was  purchased  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  was  built  in  1891  and  is  now  25  years  old.  This  ship  was  recently  sold ;  the  price 
paid  18  years  ago  for  tliis  ship  was  $145,000  and  when  discarded  it  was  valued  at 
$75,000.  It  was  recently  sold  under  sealed  bid  and  the  Government  received  for  this 
old  craft  $301,070. 

One  would  presume  that  every  naval  officer  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  these 
auxiliary  ships  is  well  aware  that  these  obsolete  ships  should  be  ^tten  rid  of,  but 
naval  oniceiiB  are  not  business  men,  and  no  one  thinks  it  is  his  particular  busineas  to 
suggest  or  urge  the  matter,  whereas  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Navy  to 
replace  these  old  colUers  with  the  accepted  type  of  modern  naval  collier  which  have 
19,360  tons  displacement,  and  carries  12,500  tons  of  coal,  with  14-knot  speed. 

Of  the  15  Army  transports,  only  one  of  which  is  of  modem  construction,  the  other 
14  ranging  from  22  to  42  years,  the  average  age  over  29  years.  The  life  of  the  ordinary 
steel  ^p  is  generally  considered  as  20  years,  so  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  14 
out  of  15  transports  are  ready  for  the  scrap  pile  and  should  be  sold  at  once  while  there 
is  a  golden  opjwrtunity  to  do  so,  and  thus  realize  three  or  four  times  their  normal 
value,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  commercial  tonnage. 

(These  are  18  to  41  years  old.    Average  age  of  tneee  30  old  ships  is  25.7  yeare.) 
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Mr.  CuBRT.  I  would  also  like  to  insert  this  clipping,  which  I  hare 
taken  from  the  newspaper. 

(The  clipping  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

(Special  to  the  Christian  Science  If  onitor.] 
TRADE  PROPOSALS  OF  GLASGOW  MERCHANTS. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  February  t8^  1916, 

The  Glasgow  rhamber  of  Commerce  at  its  last  meeting  unanimously  passed  the 
foUowii^  resolutions: 

"(1)  That  the  Government  be  urged  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  commerce  and  industry  and  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of 
commerce  with  cabinet  rank,  in  order  that  the  manufocturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  British  Empire  may  be  in  future  effectively  promoted  and  safeguarded. 

"(2)  That  the  Government  take  immediate  steps  to  consult  the  governments  of 
the  dominions  overseas  and  ascertain  (a)  their  views  in  r^ard  to  the  various  trade 
problems  arising  as  the  result  of  the  war  and  (6)  the  regulation  of  trade  relations  with 
enemy  countries,  and  the  control  of  businesses  in  the  colonies  managed  or  owned 
by  subjects  of  enemy  countries,  it  being  important  that  their  views  be  first  obtained 
before  any  definite  steps  are  taken  by  this  coimtry. 

**(3)  That  the  Government  be  urged  to  inauire  into  the  desirability  of  subsidizing 
or  otherwise  protecting  for  a  period  those  inaustries  in  this  country  which  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  have  been  producing  commodities  formerly  obtained  from  enemy 
countries. 

'*(4)  That  the  question  of  preferential  reciprocal  trading  relations  between  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  reciprocal  trading  relations  between  the  Briti^  Empire  and 
allied  coimtries,  the  favorable  treatment  of  neutral  countries,  and  the  regulation,  by 
tariffs  or  otherwise,  of  trade  relations  with  ep?my  countries,  be  considered  by  the 
Government,  and  steps  taken  to  render  impossible  return  to  pre-war  conditions." 

The  other  points  taken  up  deal  with  harbor  facilities  and  shipping  dues;  pilotage 
certificates;  commercial  establishments  used  as  political  agencies;  stricter  naturali- 
zation laws;  reorganization  of  the  consular  service;  and  revision  and  improvement 
of  the  present  banking  system. 

(Thereupon,  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  8,  1916,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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COMMITTEB   ON  MERCHANT  MaBINE   AND  FISHERIES, 

House  of  Repbesentaxiyes, 

Wednesday^  MarcJi  8,  1916. 

The  coimnittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphrey,  of  Washington,  is  present 
this  morning  and  desires  to  be  heara  on  this  bill.  Of  course  the  older 
members  of  the  committee  will  remember  that  Mr.  Humphrey  was  a 
member  of  this  committee  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  as  I  recollect. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  WILLIAM  E.  HUMPHEET,  A  BEPEESENT* 
ATIVE  Ilf  coif  OBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHIlTOTOir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
first  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  coming  here  and  talk- 
ing in  this  room  where  I  have  spent  so  many  days  in  times  gone  by. 
I  am  appearing  here  this  mommg  rather  as  a  matter  of  duty  than 
with  a  nope  that  I  may  accomplish  anything  so  far  as  the  defeat  of 
this  bill  is  concerned.  In  sajring  that,  I  say  it  with  all  kindness,  f  or 
I  have  sat  face  to  face  with  a  good  many  of  the  gentlemen  aroimd 
this  board,  and  we  have  differed  a  great  many  times,  too,  but  I  have 
never  lost  any  respect  for  any  man  on  this  committee  and  I  trust 
that  he  has  not  for  me,  because  I  did  not  agree  with  him. 

I  come  here  because  of  the  importance  this  bill  means  to  mv  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  I  think  it  m^ht  not  be  out  of  place  bnefly 
to  recount  some  of  the  things  that  have  taken  place  so  far  as  mer- 
chant marine  legislation  is  concerned  since  I  became  a  member  of 
this  committee,  almost  14  years  ago. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  the  Payne-Hanna  bill  was  then 
being  considered.  That  was  practically  an  extension  of  the  old 
act  of  March  3.  1891.  That  oill  substantially  passed  the  House 
once  and  was  filibustered  to  death  in  the  Senate.  At  one  time  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  imanimous  consent,  without  a  vote  being  cast 
against  it  or  roll  call  demanded.  But  it  never  went  upon  the  statute 
books.  And  during  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  Memoer  of  Congress 
both  parties  are  to  blame  with  regard  to  merchant-marine  legislation. 
The  RepubUcan  Party  never  passed  anything  that  was  of  any  benefit 
to  our  American  merchant  marine,  and  since  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  in  power  they  have  not  only  not  passed  anvthing  for  the 
benefit  of  die  merchant  marine^  but  they  have  passed  two  or  three 
acts  which  are  very  hostile  to  it.    They  have  succeeded  in  driving 
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most  of  the  ships  that  still  remainedin  the  deep  sea  trade  from  under 
the  flag. 

The  next  thing  after  the  act  of  1891,  as  I  recall,  was  the  free-ship 
proposition.  For  many  years  as  I  sat  at  this  table,  every  time  that  a 
proposition  was  suggested  or  mentioned  to  assist  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  we  were  met  with  the  Question  of  free  ships.  And  I 
remember  that  I  caused  a  great  deal  oi  astonishment  among  some  of 
my  friends  on  this  committee — ^my  friend  Mr.  Greene  for  one — ^when 
one  day  I  announced  I  was  going  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  had  a  free- 
ship  clause  in  it.  He  was  apparently  much  disturbed  and  ho  wanted 
to  Know  why.  He  thought  I  had  changed  my  jfosition.  I  said, 
**  I  am  in  favor  of  a  free-ship  clause  being  put  in,  because  it  will  do  no 
good,  and  I  want  a  free-ship  bill  to  be  enacted  and  to  let  it  go  upon  the 
statute  books  to  demonstrate  it  has  no  value  and  perhaps  we  can 
get  rid  of  it."  It  went  upon  the  statute  books  and  has  been  there 
ever  since,  and  so  far  as  1  know  not  a  single  ship  has  ever  taken 
advantage  of  it. 

Then  next  came  the  matter  of  discriminating  duties.  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  discriminating  duties  upward,  but  I  have 
been  opposed  to  discriminating  duties  downward,  because  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  many  times,  that  with  a  discriminating  duty  down- 
ward would  amount  to  nothing — ^between  here  and  South  America  it 
would  not  amount  to  enough  to  run  a  line  of  canoes.  But  it  had  to 
be  tried.  We  tried  that,  and  it  went  upon  the  statute  books,  and  the 
only  thing  we  have  accumulated  under  that  is  a  lawsuit  in  which  the 
Government  may  have  to  pay  something  between  ten  and  twenty 
million  dollars. 

Well,  we  had  to  have  something  more,  and  the  next  was  free  rois- 
ter, and  we  placed  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  permitting  any  old 
tub  which  floated  anywhere  on  the  sea  to  come  under  the  American 
flag,  and  we  waived  the  inspection  laws  for  two  years  and  allowed 
them  to  put  foreign  officers  upon^hips  for  seven  years.  We  got  some 
ships  imder  that.  The  war  was  coming  on;  they  did  not  love  the 
American  flag,  but  they  feared  the  submarine,  and  a  ^eat  many  of 
them  came  under  our  flag.  And  what  a  merchant  marme  it  is.  And 
how  it  thrills  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  American  as  he  looks  upon 
ships  built  abroad,  maimed  by  foreign  officers,  foreign  sailors,  the  nag 
upon  it  probably  made  of  foreign  cloth,  and  the  dye  stamped  upon  the 
flag  out  of  German  dyes.  Any  man  who  can  be  proud  ot  that  Kind  of 
an  American  merchant  marine  is  entitled  to  my  admiration.  Well,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  It  has  done  no  harm.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  done  any  good.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  added  a  single  ton 
available  for  American  commerce.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  ship 
has  changed  its  run  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  foreign  fitag.  it 
has  been  of  no  benefit  in  that  respect.  The  great  foreign  corporations 
wanted  to  get  under  the  flag  only  for  its  protection  during  the  war. 
I  am  not  blamine  them  for  that.  And  just  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
they  will  go  back,  just  as  soon  as  they  can,  imless  we  pass  a  law.  as  I 
see  Secretary  Redfleld  advocates,  not  permitting  them  to  witharaw. 
I  will  not  discuss  that  proposition. 

Then  the  next  act  we  had  was  the  Panama  Canal  act,  and  that  was 
the  first  act  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  (Congress,  the  first  act  in 
50  years  that  has  been  written  upon  the  statute  books  that  was  of 
any  advantage  to  the  American  merchant  marine.    I  had  in  my  pos- 
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session  a  list  of  some  54  vessels  that  were  being  constructed  for  use 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  when  suddenly  it  was  announced  that 
the  President  had  changed  nis  attitude  and  that  the  bill  giving  free 
passage  to  American  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade  through  the  Panama 
Canal  was  to  be  repealed.  Had  we  left  the  Panama  Canal  act  upon 
the  statute  books,  we  would  have  had  a  weat  merchant  marine 
between  these  two  coasts  that  would  have  been  suitable  for  naval 
auxiliaries  and  would  have  been  a  ^eat  step  toward  giving  us  a  mer- 
chant marine.  The  repeal  of  that  law  not  only  destroyed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  a  merchant  marine  but,  so  far  as  our  coast  was 
concerned,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  strokes  toward  paralyzing  busi- 
ness that  was  ever  written  upon  the  statute  books  of  this  country. 
That  placed  a  tax  of  $1.50  a  thoiisand  upon  every  1,000  feet  of  lumber 
brou^nt  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic.  And  not  only  on  that 
which  goes  through,  or  that  would  go  through  the  canal  itself,  but 
upon  all  the  lumber  that  goes  across  the  continent  by  rail  it  placed 
an  additional  freight  rate  of  $60  a  car  upon  every  car  of  freight  that 
passes  across  this  continent. 

We  followed  that  by  tha  seamen's  bill.  We  had  a  little  left  yet. 
There  were  a  few  vessels  still  flying  the  American  flag  that  ran  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  remember  distinctly  that  I  stood  upon  the  floor 
of  tlie  House  when  that  bill  was  under  consideration  and  I  made  the 
staUment  that  if  that  law  went  upon  the  statute  books  every  ship 
flying  the  American  flag  in  the  foreign  trade  on  the  Pacific  woula 
disappear  within  60  days  after  it  went  into  force.  They  disap- 
peared before  it  went  into  force.  You  can  argue  what  you  please 
as  to  what  caused  those  vessels  to  disappear,  but  they  are  gone.  The 
men  who  owned  and  run  them  say  the  seamen's  bill  was  responsible 
for  their  going.  But  it  is  one  thing  absolutely  sure — they  are  gone; 
that  you  enacted  jour  seamen's  bill  and  those  vessels  disappeared. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Schwerin  before  this  committee  say  substantially 
several  times  that  if  that  bill  was  enacted  the  Pacific  MaU  steamers 
would  cease  to  run  across  the  Pacific.  Last  summer,  in  order  to  be 
sure,  and  also  before  I  made  that  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Schwerin  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  be  placed 
in  a  false  position;  that  Secretary  Wilson  and  many  others  had  made 
the  staUment  that  it  was  merely  a  bluff  about  his  going  to  withdraw; 
and  Secretary  Wilson,  soon  after  they  were  withdrawn,  said  they 
intended  to  withdraw  them  anyway.  *Mr.  Schwerin  wrote  me  and 
said  that  if  the  seamen's  law  was  passed,  those  vessels  would  stop 
running. 

Some  have  said  it  was  because  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  that  they 
withdrew,  but  that  act  had  been  upon  the  statute  books  for  some 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  further  as  to  why  they  withdrew. 
Certainly  so  far  as  the  Minnesota  was  concerned,  no  one  can  contend 
it  was  on  account  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  because  the  Minnesota  was 
so  large  she  could  not  get  through  the  canal,  and  certainly  the  canal 
was  in  no  way  the  cause  of  the  Minnesota  disappearing. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point.  The  Minnesota  belonged  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  Kailway  Co.,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  told  me,  who  was  as  close  to  Mr.  Hill 
as  any  man  living,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  they  did  not  care  anything 
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about  the  seamen's  bill,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  its  being  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  That  man  who  told  you  that  evidently  did  not 
correctly  state  it,  or  else  Mr.  Hill's  manager  was  in  a  funny  perfonn- 
ance  wnen  down  here  before  a  committee  he  made  the  st^t^ 
ment 

The  Chairman.  No  representative  of  Mr.  Hill's  was  ever  before 
this  committee  and  opposed  the  passage  of  that  law. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  may  be  true  enough,  but  before  its  passage 
he  was  before  the  Senate  committee  and  I  have  the  hearing  right  here 
in  my  hand.  Mr.  Lacey' appeared  before  that  committee,  page  28S, 
part  5,  of  the  hearing,  and  Mr.  Lacey  made  the  foUow^ing  stat-^nent: 

Therefore  I  w  ish  to  say  that  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law  the  steamsiiip  ifin* 
fUiota  would  have  to  withdraw. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  more  emphatic  or  how  much  more  direct 
you  can  get  it,  when  the  manager  of  the  company  and  the  manager 
of  the  ship  itself  appears  before  a  committee  and  makes  the  state- 
ment in  so  many  words — the  manager  of  the  steamship  Minnesotaj 
the  man  who  was  running  it  and  was  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  advo- 
cates of  subsidy  also  advocate  none  but  American  seamen  on  our 
steamships,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  what  consistency  is  there  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  advocates  subsidy  and  at  the  same  time  wants  American 
seamen  on  our  boats  and  then  complains  of  the  seamen's  bill  because 
it  requires  75  per  cent  of  the  crew  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  oflBcers  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  the  seamen's  bill  was  a  proposition  to  take 
care  of  the  imaginary  American  sailor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  How  can  a  man  advcv 
cate  none  but  American  sailors  on  American  vessels  and  at  the  same 
time  object  to  a  bill  which  requires  only  75  per  cent  had  to  be  able 
to  undei-stand  the  language  of  the  ofl5cers  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  not  see  how  the  gentleman  can  misimdcr- 
stand  the  attitude,  as  long  as  he  has  sat  at  this  table,  of  those  who 
have  advocated  a  mail  siibvention  of  subsidy — I  have  never  called 
it  anything  but  a  subsidy — and  have  advocated  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  receive  that  subsidy  th:t 
they  should  have  a  certain  per  cent  of  American  sailors. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  with  the  idea  that  all  American  ships  shoiJd 
have  American  sailors;  and  yet  when  we  required  only  75  por  cent 
to  be  able  to  imderstand  the  language  of  the  officers,  they  crilioiie 
that  bill. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  the  75  per  cent  you  want  to  put  on  is  on  a 
ship  which  you  are  not  assisting.  I  want  a  ship  running  across  lie 
ocean  to  use  the  same  class  of  crews  which  are  used  by  the  slups  with 
which  they  are  in  competition,  competing  vessels  that  receive  $100,OlX) 
in  gold  for  each  round  trip.  And  yet  with  that  handicap,  with  the 
handicap  of  cheap  construction,  tnen  you  want  to  place  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  this  seamen's  bill  upon  those  ships.  Now,  I  do 
not  care  anything  about  what  you  may  aigue  back  and  forth;  the 
truth  is  that  the  American  vessels  are  gone;  and  you  voted  for  the 
bill  that  drove  them  oflF.     You  can  explain  it  as  long  as  you  please. 
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but  you  can  not  explain  it  to  me  if  you  sat  there  and  argued  from 
now  until  sundown,  1  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  and  vou  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion  that  you  are  now,  so  we  will  just  calf  it  off. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  you  to  recondle  your  position. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  not  going  to  reconcile  my  position,  it  does 
not  need  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  criticize  that  bill  because  it  requires  75  per  cent 
to  understahd  the  English  language,  and  yet  you  turn  around  and 
want  nothing  but  American  seamen  on  American  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  can  not  put  that  in  my  mouth.  I  did  not 
say  because  it  required  75  per  cent  to  understand  the  language. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  under  the  rules, 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  it  did  not  pass  xmanimously. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  did  not  vote  against  it,  no;  because  I  knew  I 
could  not  get  a  roll  call.  I  have  been  in  the  House  long  enough  not  to 
go  through  the  silly  performance  of  standing  up  on  the  floor  and 
askhig  for  a  roll  call  when  I  know  I  can  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  is  there  in  the  seamen's  law,  outside  of  the  lan- 
guage testy  which  you  could  claim  would  operate  detrimentally  upon 
your  Pacific-American  lines  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Outside  of  the  language  test? 

Mr.  Burke.  Outside  of  the  language  test. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  you  will  just  read  section  13,  you  will  see.  Let 
mo  give  you  something  on  that.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  remem- 
bers that  it  requires  that  a  seaman  shall  be  so  old;  it  requires  that 
ho  shall  have  so  much  experience;  it  requires  that  he  shall  have  a 
certain  amount  of  his  wages  advanced  to  nim;  it  requires  that  when 
that  vessel  comes  into  port  if  anv  American  citizen  files  an  affidavit 
that  some  man  on  there  has  not  nad  the  remiisite  experience,  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  language  of  his  officers,  that  he  is  not  of  a 
certain  age,  by  the  filing  of  that  affidavit  the  ship  can  be  held  up 
nnd  a  muster  taken  to  determine  the  fact.  And  as  soon  as  that  is  fin- 
ished, then  another  affidavit  can  be  filed  and  another  muster 
demanded,  and  that  ship  can  not  depart  from  port  until  they  have 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  And  then  if  the 
crew  deserts  the  ship  can  not  depart  imtil  it  has  a  crew  of  the  kind 
which  it  came  in  with.  To  illustrate,  suppose  a  Japanese  vessel 
comes  into  the  port  of  Seattle  when  they  have  a  labor  dispute  and 
some  man  files  an  affidavit  that  some  seaman  upon  that  vessel  is 
not  of  the  required  age — is  not  19  years  old — and  nas  not  had  three 
years'  experience,  he  can  tie  up  that  ship  until  they  have  a  muster 
of  the  crew.  Then,  when  he  gets  through  with  that,  some  other  man 
files  another  affidavit,  and  he  says  there  are  some  members  of  that 
crew  that  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  officers,  and  it  is 
tied  up  again  and  another  muster  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  Hardy.  May  I  suggest  to  you 

JAt.  Bl'MIHBEY.  I  reluse  to  be  interrupted  until  I  have  finished. 
And  now  you  go  through  that  performance,  and  there  is  no  end  to  it. 
Do  you  suppose  a  ship  wants  to  submit  to  that?  Is  that  any 
hurden  ?    It  is  not  the  language  test. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  want  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  the  seamen's  bill. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  iust  about  through. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  kinaly  seeldng  to  direct  your  attention  to  that 
fact. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  language  test  is  only  one  of  the  immaterial 
parts  of  the  seamen's  law. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  That  was  about  the 
sole  objection  of  your  Pacific  steamship  owners  to  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  let  me  give  the  gentlemen  one  other  thing 
while  I  am  on  that.     I  did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  argue  here  that  such  a  thing  is  so  and  so;  we 
do  not  agree  with  your  construction  of  that  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  well  aware  of  that.  You  did  not  agree  with 
my  statement  that  those  ships 

The  Chairman.  We  think  your  statement  is  wholly  untenable  and 
imjustifiable  by  anything  contained  in  the  law  itself.  I  am  willing, 
however,  you  should  go  ahead  and  make  those  much-exa^eratea 
statements,  because  they  will  be  just  that  much  more  easily  refuted. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  never  did  agree  with  the  gentlemen  and  I  never 
will  agree,  but,  unfortunately  for  my  portion  of  the  coxmtry,  those 
prophecies  came  true,  just  as  my  prophecies  before  came  true.  Out 
on  the  Pacific  coast  we  are  caring  more  about  having  ships  on  the 
sea  than  we  are  about  carrying  out  some  pet  theory. 

I  was  in  Seattle  when  tne  Minnesota  made  its  last  visit.  I  saw 
that  ship  as  it  got  ready  to  do|>art,  and  I  saw  it  go  out  of  that  port. 
I  remembered  the  day  when  it  had  come  into  the  port  flying  the 
American  flag.  And  as  that  ship  went  out  on  the  Pacific,  as  it  passed 
Sun  Francisco,  it  sent  this  dispatch,  which  I  want  to  put  in  the  record: 

To  the  good  people  of  San  Francisco: 

The  Great  Northern  steamship  Minnesota^  the  finest  ship  that  ever  sailed  the  seas 
and  the  largest  ship  flying  the  American  flag,  is  now  paasingdown  your  beautiful  cit}*, 
b  ")und  to  a  foreign  country,  never  again  to  return  witn  Old  Glory  flying  over  her  stem. 
The  reason  for  this  is  well  known  to  all  business  interests  of  the  country.  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

Thomas  W.  Goklick, 
Coimmomder  Steamikip  "  Minneioia.** 

I  put  that  telegram  against  all  your  arguments  on  the  seamen's 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  become  of  the  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  imderstood  it  was  sold  the  other  day  for  $3,000,- 
000  to  an  English  firm.    That  is  the  last  I  have  seen  about  it. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  gone  into  the  seamen's  bill,  I  am  going  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  not  having  a  hearing  on  the  seamen's  bill, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  with  regard  for  the  record  in  this  case,  you 
ought  to  omit  any  remarks  on  that  bill,  because  it  would  provoke 
an  endless  discussion. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  notice  Mr.  McAdoo  the  other  day  referred  to 
the  seamen's  bill  in  two  or  three  places,  and  I  will  be  through  with 
the  seamen's  bill  in  about  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  right,  then;  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  great  argiunent  made  in  favor  of  the  sea- 
men's bill  was  that  it  was  going  to  help  the  American  sailor.  I 
have  no  objection  to  helping  the  American  sailor,  so  far  as  anything 
that  will  help  the  American  sailor,  so  far  as  an^hing  will  take  care 
of  him;  but  I  want  to  impress  again  upon  this  committee  and  to 
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put  some  statements  in  the  record  to  show  that  the  American  sailor 
IS  an  imaginary  auantity,  and  that  we  have  shed  our  tears  and 
sniffled  over  sometning  that  did  not  exist,  except  in  the  minds  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  committee.  I  hold  in  mv  hand  here  a  statement 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of  February  15  last.  It  says 
that  they  have  been  examining  some  of  those  American  sailors 
who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the  seamen's  law,  out  upon  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  found  891  in  Seattle  that  passed  the  test.  Of  this 
number  nine  were  American  citizens.  These  are  the  ones  that  we  were 
legislating  for,  and  driving  the  American  ships  from  the  sea,  for  the 
benefit  of  9  American  sailors  out  of  891.  I  wiU  ask  to  have  this  in- 
serted in  the  hearing,  because  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  it. 
(The  clipping  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[The  Post-Intelligencer,  Tuesday,  Feb.  15, 1916.] 
AMEBICAK  SEAMEN. 

The  foreign  trade  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  ha 
recently  compiled  from  the  offices  of  the  various  collectors  of  customs  in  the  ocean 
ports  of  this  country  the  statistics  relating  to  the  enrollment  of  "American"  seamen 
under  the  seamen's  law,  ostensibly  designed  for  their  protection.    The  showing  is  a 
startling  one. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  district,  for  example,  the  number  of  seamen  who  have  proved 
qualified  under  the  act  and  who  therefore  received  certificates  as  by  the  law  required 
was  891.  Of  this  number  9,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  were  of  American 
birth,  or  strictly  American  seamen.  Fiirther,  but  18  of  the  whole  number  were  even 
naturalized.  The  unnaturalized  aliens  who  have  received  certificates  under  this  act 
for  the  protection  of  * 'American''  seamen  constituted  97  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

Puget  Sound,  it  may  be  admitted,  makes  the  worst  snowine  in  this  respect  of  any 
ocean  port  of  the  country,  but  only  in  degree.  Portland,  with  but  226  enrolled  sea- 
men, has  fully  11  native  Americans  among  her  American  seamen  and  but  76  per  cent 
of  unnaturalized  aliens.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  is  17  per  cent  natives, 
8  per  cent  naturalized,  and  75  per  cent  aliens  who  have  not  sought  American  citizen- 
ship. 

For  the  benefit,  ostensibly,  of  the  aliens  who  have  been  working  on  American  ships 
under  the  guise  of  "American  seamen,"  Congress  has  deliberately  turned  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Pacific  over  to  Japan.  If  there  ever  was  a  bill  passed  under  rottenl}^  false 
pretenses,  it  is  this  so-called  seamen's  bill,  which  Congress  manifests  no  disposition  to 
repe^  or  even  to  modify. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to 
a  past  matter 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy  (continuing).  Because  my  memory  is  not  clear  about 
it.  Did  you  ask  me  at  one  time  if  you  were  absent  to  have  you 
recorded  m  favor  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Wilson  bill — or  the 
seamen's  bill  at  that  time — ^when  you  were  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  I  ask  what  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  one  time  when  we  were  discussing 

.  the  present  seamen's  biU,  as  it  was  then,  providing  for  the  abolishing 

of  imprisonment  and  abolishing  of  arrest  for  desertion,  vou  asked  me 

to  have  you  recorded  in  favor  of  that  bill.     Do  you  recollect  anything 

about  that  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  particular  section  abolishing  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  bill  was  it  that  you  asked  me  to  record  you  in 
favor  of^  and  I  think  I  made  a  statement 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  was  probably  the  bill  that  Capt.  Wescott  was 
in  favor  of. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  And  I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  was  the  bill  in  which  Capt.  Wescott  vas 
interested. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  in  favor  of  that  bill.  I  was  in 
favor  of  the  bill  relating  to  officers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Dealing  with  officers  and  minor  officers,  the  bill  known 
as  the  Hardy  bill,  you  asked  me  to  record  vou  in  favor  of  that  bill  I 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes«  Now,  I  want  to  place  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  wages  received  by  seamen  goin^  out  of  I^iget 
Sound  and  running  to  Alaska.  This  is  a  coast  proposition ,  and  I  Uke 
pride  in  submitting  it,  because  I  have  heara  so  many  statements 
around  this  table  about  the  poor  wages  of  the  seamen  tnat  I  am  glad 
to  put  in  the  record  here  an  official  statement  of  what  the  seamen  do 
receive. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  statements  were  bj 
members  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  statements  around  this  table,  jou 
do  not  mean  statements  made  by  members  of  the  committee ! 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  statements  to  the  committee  about  the  wages 
of  the  seamen.  I  want  to  read  part  of  a  letter  which  has  come  from 
an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  submitted  to  me.  I  am 
not  going  to  put  his  name  in  the  record.  I  am  perfectly  willing  thjit 
an^  member  of  this  committee  should  look  at  the  letter  and  see  th^it 
it  IS  genuine,  but  I  do  not  care  to  make  his  name  public.     He  says: 

Hon.  W.  E.  Humphrey, 

WaskingUmy  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  fulfillment  of  my  promise,  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  to  you  a  memo, 
of  the  amounts  paid  to  the  deck  oflScers,  boatswain,  carpenter,  watchman,  and  able- 
bodied  seaman  on  a  number  of  the  ships  making  this  port  their  home  port. 

This  memo,  will  show  the  capacity  in  which  employed,  the  rate  of  wages  per  month, 
the  amount  paid  each  man,  tne  name  of  the  ship,  her  run,  the  number  of  da>s  \\^ 
which  the  pa^  is  given,  and  the  date  on  which  the  ships  were  paid  off.  The  amounts 
you  may  verify,  if  you  wish.  It  would  be  possible  to  give  you  a  list  where  the 
amounts  paid  would  be  larger.    The  inclosed  list  is  a  £rood  average. 

According  to  an  agreement  with  the  seamen's  umon,  all  work  performed  before 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  nolidays,  and  all 
Sundays  in  port  are  considered  overtime  and  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cenu 
an  hour.  This  is  also  the  agreement  with  the  water  tenders,  oilers,  firemen,  and  coal* 
parsers'  union,  and  the  cooks  and  stewards'  union. 

From  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  these  crews  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  but  a  compar- 
atively small  number  ot  them  arc  naturalized  citizens.  A\lien  an  American-bom 
youth,  of  American  parents,  goes  as  deck  boy,  life  is  made  such  a  burden  for  him 
by  other  members  of  the  crew  that  usually  one  voyage  is  enough. 

One  effect  of  the  new  law  (see  inclosea  marked  copies)  is  the  driving  of  the  old- 
time  deep-water  seaman  from  the  sea.  It  has  been  the  custom,  ever  since  the  be 
ginning  of  ships,  for  seamen  to  separate  themselves  from  their  pay  when  they  come 
ashore  in  the  shortest  time  possible  and  to  draw  upon  their  advances  for  their  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  tobacco  for  the  new  voyage.  Not  able  to  get  clothinc^,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  ashore  without  money,  and,  unfitted  to  earn  a  livelihood'  on  ahc^, 
oecome  vagrants  for  others  to  support.  The  ship  is  then  supplied  with  seamen  by 
the  seamen's  union.  Only  those  acceptable  to  the  agents  of  the  seamen's  union 
are  admitted  to  the  union. ' 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  that  I  can  give  on  this  subject,  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  you  so  advise  me. 
Yours,  respectfully, 
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Mr.  Greene.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  dated  December  4,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  say  furnished  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  say  I  will  furnish  the  name  to  the  committee. 
It  comes  to  me  confidentially  from  an  officer  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  Now,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  printing  the 
list  he  furnishes  me,  and  I  do  hope  the  committee  will  have  the  time 
to  look  at  it,  because  you  may  be  surprised  to  Imow  how  much  the 
able  seaman  on  those  short  runs  to  Alaska  receives.'  He  receives 
almost  as  much  pay  as  the  captain,  more  than  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  mates,  and  more  than  any  other  of  the  officers.  To 
give  you  one  illustration  here,  for  21  days  the  captain  received  $111, 
and  one  able  seaman  received 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  objection  has  that  gentleman  to  his  name 
being  put  in  the  record  ?    He  is  an  officer  m  the  Government 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hardy  (continuing).  And  he  is  sending  the  information  to 
another  officer  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  show  the  gentleman  the  letter  if  he  wants 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  the  world  ought  to  have  the  infom^tion. 
It  is  official. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  say  this  information  is  taken  from  the 
records,  and  if  anyone  wanto  to  dispute  it,  he  will  know  where  to 
find  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  in  the  coastwise  trade,  but  I  wanted  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  particularly.  I  will  cite  just  one  or  two  in- 
stances. The  captain  received  for  21  days,  $105.  One  of  the  able 
seamen  received  $101.65^  another,  $101.65;  another  one,  $99.15. 
And  they  run  on  down  hke  that.  The  watchman  received  $37.40; 
the  quartermaster,  $61.15.  And  this  shows  all  the  way  through  that 
the  able  seamen  received  almost  as  much  as  the  captain  and  more 
than  the  ordinary  officer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  that  is  in  the  Alaskan  trade  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  ain  not  showing  that  as  a  criticism;  I  am 
showing  it  as  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  show  that  the  stories  we  have 
heard  so  often  that  the  seamen  of  the  cotmtry  are  imderpaid  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  question  the  statements  of  witnesses, 
who  have  come  before  us  hke  Afr.  Schwerin,  and  who  have  given  the 
wages  of  his  seamen  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  they  were  from  $15  to  $21  a  month. 

(The  statement  offered  by  Mr.  Humphrey  foDows.) 
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Rate  of 

wages 

per 

month. 

VaMez, 

Alaskar- 
Cltyof 
Puebla, 
Nov.  4, 
1915,  for 

about  21 
days 

(passenger 
and 

freight). 

Skagway,  Alaska. 

• 

Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

Valdes,  Alaska. 

Capacity  in  which 
employed. 

• 

• 

1015,  for 

12  days 

(pass^Tiger 

and 
freight). 

City  of 
Seattle, 
Oct.  17, 
1915,  for 
13  days 
(passenger 

and 
freight). 

North- 
land, 
Nov.  8, 
1915,  for 
24  days 
(freight 
only). 

Deqiatch, 
Nov.  8, 
1015,  fte 
10  days 

(passenger 

and 
freight). 

Alameda. 
Nov.  8, 
1015.  for 
23  days 

(passenger 

and 
freight). 

Admiral 
Farrafut. 
Nov.  0, 
1915,  Icr 
22  days 
(pase^ 

freight). 

Master  and  pilot 

Do 

$150.00 

150.00 

/    105.00 

\  loaoo 

85.00 
70.00 
60.00 
55w00 
/      55.00 
1      50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

60.00 

60.00 
50.00 

Sill.  00 
105.00 

}     74.36 

$62.50 
62.60 

44.50 

067.10 
67.10 

47.60 

$122.65 

$07.65 

$118.65 
118.65 

80.90 

68.80 
43.00 

$113.00 
lOLOO 

ChJ(»f  mate 

' 

68.00 
48.00 

Tt.U 

Second  mftfcA 

78.65 

64. 8S 

Third  mftfeA 

5L0O 

Fourth  mtkfjk 

63.35 

26.00 
51.25 

40.25 

36.00 
33.75 
33.75 
36.75 
36.25 
49.25 
49.25 
49.25 

49l25 

52.25 

52.25 

}     56.25 
54.00 

27.00 
49.35 

47.15 

22.90 
44.90 
43.15 
43.80 
29.55 
47.15 
5&15 
47.15 

47.15 
47.15 
56.66 

Boatswain 

Cament^r 

80.30 

70.15 

41.10 
51.10 

10L65 

}     93.40 

37.40 
61.15 
73.15 
61.40 
69.65 

101.65 
95.65 

101.60 

93.15 
99.15 

07.15 

/     87.40 

\     80.15 

83.40 

9L75 

Watch  mAfi 

72.80 

Quartermaster 

Do 

67.15 
66.65 
55.35 
65.15 

53.35 
52.10 
52.35 

Do               

Do    .    

Able  seaman 

86.75 
84.50 
80.10 

83.00 
86.65 
80.40 

65.90          87.60           01.05 

Do :....:::: 

62.15  '       87.75            7&» 

Do 

68.40          85l35            72.00 

Do 

tut  in  i      7^35          100.80 

Do.r. 

I      03L10 

/      87.85 

87.35 

87.35 

87.35 

0&35 

8Z.79 
06wOS 

Do 

68.65 

68.  a 

Do 

Do 

1 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about  this  bUl 
for  a  few  moments.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill. 
I  might  say  in  a  general  way  that  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  believe 
it  would  be  a  propitious  time  for  a  shipping  b<)ard  of  s()me  character 
to  be  created  that  would  have  the  power  to  assist  American  shipping. 
If  that  element  is  in  your  bill,  and  I  understand  it  is,  why  that  part  of 
it  I  would  have  no  objection  to,  because  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  American  shipping  when  we  need  some  authority  to 
act,  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Loud.  And  brains. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Yes.  If  we  had  a  board  of  that  character  now, 
we  would  not  be  troubled  with  this  matter  of  the  seamen's  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  whose  attention  shomd  be  given  exclusively 
to  the  development  of  our  merchant  marine  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  some  department  or  bureau  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  I  do.     That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  In  years  past  it  has  been  a  mere  incident  and  re- 
ceived very  little  attention. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  want  for  just  a  moment  to  go  back  to  the  sea- 
men's bill,  because  in  looking  over  Mr.  McAdoo  s  testimony  I  find 
something  which  answers  Mr.  Burke's  question  as  to  what  objection 
I  had.  I  want  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to  one  phase  of  the 
seamen's  bill,  and  I  do  not  want  to  leave  it  in  that  way.  I  notice  in 
the  hearings  that  Mr.  McAdoo  said  he  could  not  understand  why 
Robert  Dollar  had  taken  his  ships  from  Seattle  over  to  Vancouver. 
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I  will  give  you  a  little  incident  that  first  brought  that  to  my  attention. 
I  was  out  in  Ballard  last  summer  and  went  into  the  office  of  the 
Stimpson  Lumber  &  Shingle  Mill  Co.  and  saw  the  manager  there, 
whom  I  happened  to  know  verv  well,  and  he  said,  **Mr.  Humphrey, 
what  did  you  pass  the  seamen^s  bill  for?"  I  said,  *'I  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it;  do  not  accuse  me  of  pas^sing  the  seamen's 
bill."  He  then  showed  a  letter  from  Robert  Dollar,  in  which  Mr. 
Dollar  had  notified  him  they  were  going  to  transfer  their  ships  over  to 
Vancouver.  And  he  said,  *'For  many  years  we  have  sold  the  Robert 
Dollar  Co.  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  wortn  of  lumber  a  month."  Here 
was  a  loss  of  $1,200,000  to  a  single  mill,  and  that  is  gone  and  is  now 
transferred  over  to  British  Columbia.  There  is  that  one  aspect  of  the 
seamen's  bill.  And  the  laboring  people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
lost  more  by  that  one  transaction  alone  than  all  the  result  of  the  sea- 
men's bill  will  ever  bring  to  them.  And  that  is  not  true  only  of  the 
Dollar  Line.  I  have  in  my  office  now  a  set  of  resolutions  from  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  Seattle.  They  are  very  much  alarmed  and 
have  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  foreign  lines,  except 
the  Japanese  line,  are  going  to  go  over  to  British  Columbia.  And 
why  should  they  not  do  it  ?  Why  should  they  go  to  Seattle  when  it 
would  cost  thena  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  more  than  to  go  to.  Van- 
couver ?  And  just  as  soon  as  we  seek  to  enforce  the  bill — the  AJneri'- 
can  vessels  are  aU  already  gone — ^we  will  lose  all  the  foreign  lines 
except  the  Japanese  line. 

Noi^ ,  1  made  the  prophesy  about  the  American  ships  being  driven 
from  the  sea,  and  I  make  the  prophesy  now  that  if  you  keep  the  sea^ 
men's  bill  upon  the  statute  books  all  the  foreign  lines  into  Puget 
Sound  will  go  to  Vancouver  except  the  Japanese  line.  And  that  is 
the  situation  we  are  in  out  there,  and  do  you  wonder  that  we  feel 
somewhat  sensitive  when  we  see,  in  addition  to  all  this,  one  more 
proposition.  Government  ownership,  to  make  forever  hopeless  the 
opportunity  of  getting  an  Amencan  merchant  marine  ? 

And  I  notice  Mr.  McAdoo,  in  his  statements,  does  not  take  a  posi- 
tion anywhere.  I  refer  to  his  remarks  because  he  is  tne  special  pro- 
ponent of  this  bill.  First  he  holds  out  the  impression  that  ne  is  going 
to  run  these  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  American  ( ommerce, 
and  he  thinks  they  may  carry  that  freight,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
great  thing.  Then  when  as^ed  the  question  by  Mr.  Saunders  or 
some  one  e&e,  he  said  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels 
to  cause  competition  that  would  create  trouble  with  the  vessels 
already  running.  Now,  we  have  had  some  experience  out  on  Puget 
Sound  about  a  Government-ownership  proposition.  When  I  £[rst 
came  down  here  to  Congress  we  were  running  out  of  Puget  Sound  a 
couple  of  transports,  one  of  which  was  the  Dix,  which  I  tliink  is  still 
running.  At  tnat  time  we  had  the  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota;  the 
two  ships  of  the  Boston  Steamsliip  Co.,  and  the  three  ships,  I  think, 
of  the  Boston  Tow  Boat  Co.  I  thmk  that  is  the  exact  number.  Am 
I  right  about  that,  Mr.  Hadlej? 

Afr.  Hadley.  I  think  that  is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  one  transport,  the  Diz,  continued  to  run  out 
of  Puget  Sound.  Those  American  vessels  that  were  then  running 
from  ruget  Sound  to  the  Orient  pleaded  with  the  Government  to  let 
them  carry  Army  supplies  for  the  rhiUppines.  They  said  if  they  had 
that  that  they  could  continue  to  run.    The  department  refused  to 
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do  it.  They  sent  them  on  the  Amiy  transports.  And  I  had  an 
investigation  made,  and  it  was  demonstrated  o^yond  the  question  of 
doubt  that  every  ton  of  freight  that  was  carried  cost  the  Government 
25  per  cent  more  than  it  would  to  carry  it  on  these  private  ships. 
But  that  did  not  maka  any  difference,  ^ey  had  that  steamer  and 
they  continued  to  run  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the  old  Dix  remains 
ana  the  American  ships  have  gone. 

Now,  do  not  get  the  idea  because  you  run  a  few  Government  ships 
you  are  not  going  to  discourage  competition.  And  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact.  It  appears  all  through  these  hearings,  without 
going  into  great  detail  about  it,  that  they  pretend  there  is  a  great 
emergency  existing.  Is  there  ?  Is  there  a  great  emergency  existing 
to-day? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where? 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  our  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  greater  emergency  exists  to-day  than  has  ex- 
isted for  the  last  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  deny  that,  and  these  hearings  show  that  that 
statement  is  not  correct  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  read  the  hearings — statements  that  I  have 
heard  for  the  la^t  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  read  all  these  hearings,  Mr.  Humphrey,  you 
will  diange  your  mind. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No,  I  think  not.  If  there  is  such  an  emer- 
goncy 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  all  agree  there  is  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  there  is  such  an  emergency  about  it,  will  the 
chairman  explain  why  it  is  we  are  carrying  more  conmierce  to  Europe 
to-day  than  ever  before?  And  how  does  it  get  over  there?  It 
don't  fly. 

Mr.  Burke.  How  can  you  explain  that  the  freight  rates  on  the 
average  are  about  800  per  cent  nigher? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  explain  that 

The  Chairman.  The  shipping  men  say  it  is  based  on  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  that  tne  demand  for  ships  so  far  exceeds  the 
supply  that  the  freight  rates  have  gone  up  in  some  instances  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  and  yet  you  say  there  is  no  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  tnink  there  is  any  that  this  legislation 
would  remedy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Lake's  testimony  about  his  efforts 
to  get  some  cargo  space  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  and  I  have  known  for  the  last  10  years  that 
you  could  not  set  cargo  from  South  America,  and  for  10  years  past 
the  ships  have  oeen  coming  to  this  country  from  South  America  in 
ballast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  read  Mr.  Lake's  testimony 
and  say  there  is  no  greater  scarcity  of  tonnage  now  than  there  haa 
been  for  10  years  past? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  a  greater  scarcity  of  tonnage  from  here 
to  Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  I  admit  that,  because  a  great 
deal  has  been  destroyed;  but  there  is  no  such  emergency  as  can  he 
met  by  this  bill.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  arcument,  that  yo« 
pass  tnis  bill.    Where  are  you  going  to  construct  those  ships  ? 
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The  Chairman.  In  American  shipyards. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  are  the  American  shipyards  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  50  of  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  ? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  They  are  all  ready  to  extend  their  facilities  to  build 
battleships  and  cruisers,  and  I  assume  they  would  do  the  same  to 
build  merchant  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Penton  was  beiore  this  committee  the  other 
daT.  You  know  him  quite  well  because  he  was  your  colaborer  for 
subsidy  manv  years  ago.  He  said  they  could  build  a  10,000-ton 
ship  on  the  Great  Lakes  now  and  put  it  under  its  own  steam  in  six 
weeks. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  true;  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  it 
out  to  the  ocean  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  over  260  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide  we 
r^n  get  it  out. 

Ml*.  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  see  you  get  a  10,000-ton  ship,  or 
anv  other  vessel  of  that  size,  out  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Loud.  You  would  have  to  cut  it  in  two  pieces  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  cut  it  in  two  pieces. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  can  they  not  build  them  in  shipyards  on  the 
roast  as  well  as  on  the  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  can  in  time  to  come,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  that  particular  ship  can  be 
gotten  through  to  the  ocean.  First  he  said  it  could  be  finished  in 
1 0  weeks  and  then  he  wrote  me  the  other  day  and  said  it  was  6  weeks. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  that  has  been  done  in  the  development  of 
our  coastwise  trade  which  my  friend  Mr.  Hardy  has  always  looked 
upon  so — I  wiU  not  say  unfavorably — but  which  he  has  wanted  to 
change. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  want  to  verify  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  here  a  statement  in  my  hand  from  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelli^encer  of  March  2,  about  a  million-doUar  steamer 
to  be  built  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  you  get  off  to  that,  let  me  ask  you  one  question 
in  connection  with  tms  so-called  free  ship  bill:  Do  you  remember 
that  you  and  I  both  agreed  that  it  would  not  add  a  smp  to  our  mer- 
chant registry  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  I  told  you  and  you  agreed  that  there  was  no  in- 
ducement, under  that  limited  free  ship  bill,  for  any  ship  to  come  imder 
our  flag,  and  the  prophecy  that  both  of  us  made  was  that  none 
would.    And  they  did  not  until  this  war  came  on. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  statement 
by  Secretary  Kedfield,  he  says  the  vessels  which  are  now  being  con- 
structed in  this  country  are  divided  as  follows:  Sixty-four  tankers,  71 
careo  boats,  10  passenger  and  cargo  boats,  16  colliers,  19  car  floats, 
and  50  of  other  classes,  a  total  of  230,  amoimting  to  901,471  gross 
tons.  If  that  is  correct — and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it — then 
our  shipyards  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  they  are 
building  just  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  Every  shipyard  in  this  country 
to-day,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  full.    And  if  you  were  to  give  an  order  for 
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a  ship  to-morrow,  according  to  Secretary  Redfield — ^here  is  what  he 
says;  I  will  quote  it.  He  says:  ^'I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  obtm  & 
ship  in  this  country  at  least  until  the  latter  part  of  1917.'* 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Humphrey,  let  me  say  that  about  four  weeks  ago 
some  Norwegian  parties  contracted  with  a  shipbuilding  firm  at 
Manitowoc,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  for  two  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  advise  us  to  do,  nothing  at  all! 
Or  is  that  your  attitude  because  we  can  not  get  the  ships  right  on 
the  spot  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  advise  you  at  this  time  not  to  go  on  record 
before  the  countiy  as  in  favor  of  uovemment  ownership  and  Govern- 
ment operation  oi  these  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Woidd  you  be  in  favor  of  passing  a  ship  subsidy 
bill  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Woidd  you  be  in  favor  of  passing  a  ship  subsidy 
bill  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  woidd  depend  very  much  upon  what  the  pro- 
visions of  that  subsidy  bill  were.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can 
get  vessels  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  one  you  introduced  in  a  former  Congress. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  woidd. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  any  ships  immediately  if  that  be- 
came a  law  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  could  not  get  ships  immediately,  but  yon 
would  not  make  any  payments  until  you  could  ^et  them. 

The  Chairman,  is  there  any  necessity  for  a  subsidy  now,  when  we 
are  building  ships  in  American  shipyards  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
built  abroad  ?  And  is  not  the  cost  of  operating  ships  now  under  the 
American  and  f oreim  flags  practically  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  very  much  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any 
necessity  of  doing  anything  at  this  time  further  than  creating  a  ship- 
ping board.  Now  we  aQ  have  one  purpose;  we  are  all  trying  to  build 
up  an  American  merchant  marine,  and  we  might  just  as  well  look 
at  the  situation  as  it  is.  After  this  war  closes  there  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  amount  of  this  tonnage  rdeased,  undoubt^ly,  and  the 
price  of  ships  is  going  to  drop.  Suppose  that  you  commence  to  build 
your  ships,  or  to  go  out  and  buy  them,  you  are  going  to  pay  the 
very  highest  prices  that  have  ever  been  known  in  tne  mstory  of  the 
world ;  you  are  going  to  commence  construction  at  a  time  when  it  will 
cost  you  more  than  it  ever  has  before.  I  do  not  think  the  emergency 
now  IS  any  greater  than  it  has  been  in  years  gone  by.  There  is  trouble 
everyw'here,  but  we  can  not  build  ana  get  ready  by  the  time  this  w^r 
-ends,  in  all  probability.  And  would  private  parties,  in  the  situation 
we  are  in,  commence  such  an  undertaking  as  tnis  now,  without  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  Government  ownership  features  of  it  ? 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two  stat<»menr> 
that  Mr.  McAdoo  made,  although  I  think  I  hiave  already  largely 
covered  that,  except  that  he  repeats  on  several  occasions— he  first 
makes  the  statement  that  those  vessels,  if  they  are  constructed,  are 
intended  to  run  where  private  enterprise  for  some  reason  does  n<t 
find  the  inducement  to  go.     If  that  is  true,  then  they  are  going  t<» 
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run  at  a  loss.  And  there  is  certain  talk  about  paying  a  subsidy,  and 
I  want  to  call  the  chairman's  attention  to  this  fact,  that  you  are 
going  to  pay  a  subsidy  anyway.  If  you  employ  private  parties,  the 
subsidy  triat  you  pay  to  private  hnes,  theoretically  at  least,  and  as 
near  as  we  were  able  to  figure  out  when  we  proposed  those  biUs,  was 
to  make  up  the  difference  m  cost  of  what  it  cost  to  operate  an  Anieri- 
can  ship  and  a  foreign  ship;  or,  in  other  words,  to  enable  them  to 
run.  And  if  you  nm  your  Government-owned  ship,  you  are  going 
to  pay  that  loss  anyway;  you  are  going  to  sustain  that  loss  just  the 
same  whether  you  pay  it  on  a  line  of  vessels  the  Government  runs 
or  a  line  of  vessels  run  by  private  parties. 

Mr.  Loud.  But  you  have  a  sugar-coated  pill  here,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  situation  in  which  you  find  yourself. 
I  was  especially  struck  by  the  statement  of  Secretary  McAdoo  where 
he  said  that  in  a  subsidy  there  was  nothing  definite.  He  never  was 
more  greatly  in  error  on  anything  than  that.  All  of  those  subsidy 
biUs  specified  certain  kinds  of  ships,  of  certain  tonnage,  of  a  certain 
speed,  making  a  certain  number  of  trips,  and  being  in  shape  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Government  upon  a  moment's  notice,  and  to 
carry  a  certain  number  of  boys,  and  not  a  penny  was  to  be  paid 
until  that  was  done.  What  is  there  that  is  definite  in  Mr.  McAooo's 
proposition  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  to  be  paid  without  reference  to  the 
element  of  profits.  I  wiU  say  very  franldy,  if  we  were  going  to  have 
any  form  of  subsidy  legislation,  it  ought  to  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  of  New  York,  which  was  framed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  That  is  the  most  rational  sub- 
sidy bill  to  my  mind,  because  that  cuts  out  the  element  of  profit  and 
simply  proposes  to  equaUze  the  cost  in  construction  and  operation. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  feature  of  secretary 
McAdoo's  statement  right  here:  In  criticizing  subsidy,  he  said  it  was 
indefinite.  He  is  clearly  in  error,  as  every  man  knows  who  has  con- 
sidered one  of  those  bilfe.  And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
proposition.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  brought  before  Confess 
that  was  more  indefinite  and  imcertain  than  this  proposition  ?  What 
kind  of  a  vessel  are  you  going  to  have  ?  What  character  is  it  going  to 
be  ?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  iruit  carrier,  so  that  we  can  get  fruit  from  the 
Pacific  coast  aroimd  to  the  Atlantic,  or  over  to  Europe  ?  Is  it  going 
to  be  a  lumber  carrier,  so  that  we  can  carry  cargoes  to  South  America 
and  to  the  Orient  ?  Or  is  it  going  to  be  a  fast  vessel  that  runs  across 
the  Atlantic  ?  What  is  going  to  be  the  character  of  it  ?  He  speaks 
about  getting  in  the  neignborhood  of  from  50  to  75  vessels  for  naval 
auxiliaries  for  $60,000,000.  I  have  just  read  here  where  a  contract 
is  to  be  let  for  a  million-dollar  freight  steamer  in  Seattle.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  naval  auxiliaries,  and  that  is  what  it  comes  back  to 
finalr^  (he  takes  the  position  that  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
naval  auxiliaries),  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  get  naval  auxdiaries 
for  less  than  a  million  dollars  apiece  ? 

The  Chahiman.  What  kind  of  vessels  do  you  think  we  need  as 
naval  auxiliaries) 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Various  kinds.  There  are  some  of  the  colliers — 
I  am  not  an  expert  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  but  my 
friend  Loud  here  does. 
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The  Chairman.  We  had  an  expert  before  the  committee^  Admiral 
Benson,  who  stated  we  needed  merchant  vessels. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  what  character  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  need  vessels  ordinarily  that  may  be  used  as 
cai^o  ships — ^for  colliers;  then  we  need  vessels  of  the  mail,  package 
freight;  and  passenger  type.  In  fact,  the  best  types  of  merchant  vessels 
are  the  kiad  of  vessels  that  would  be  available  and  useful  as  naval 
auxiliaries.  And  I  was  told  by  the  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  Co.  that  there  was 
a  whole  lot  of  misinformation  or  misconception  about  the  kind  of 
vessels  that  might  be  used  as  naval  auxiliaries.  He  said  we  need 
merchant  ships,  the  kind  thai  can  be  most  profitably  used  in  trade 
as  merchant  snips,  to  be  taken  over  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  HuBiPHREY.  If  they  were  simply  for  naval  auxiliaries,  of  course 
they  would  vary  in  price;  but  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  scout 
cruisers  and  that  class  of  vessels,  such  as  the  requirements  we  used  to 
make  in  the  subsidy  propositions,  they  are  goin^  very  much  beyond  it. 

The  Chairbian.  I  thmk  you  will  agree  witn  me  it  would  not  bo 
practicable  at  all  to  build  a  merchant  snip  of  25  or  30  knot  speed.  In 
other  words,  you  could  not  operate  a  merchant  ship  like  that  profit- 
ably in  any  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  it  could  not  be  operated  for  mail  carriage? 

The  Chairman.  Because,  when  you  get  beyond  a  16-knot  speed 
you  increase  the  cost  of  operating  the  smp  very  rapidR. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Here  is  a  chpping  handed  to  me  oy  Mr.  Loud, 
showing  that  the  Prometheus^  whicn  was  built  in  1907,  cost  $1,605,000. 
And  if  Secretary  McAdoo  is  right,  it  would  cost  twice  as  much  to-day- 
Mr.  Loud.  It  has  a  capacity  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Loud  says  it  has  a  capacity  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  tons,  and  the  price  is  $1,605,622. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  speed  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  Sixteen  knots.  The  Prometheus  and  the  VeMal  have  a 
speed  of  16  knots.    They  were  built  for  colliers. 

The  C^AIRMAN.  They  were  to  accompany  the  fleet? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  to  accompany  the  fleet.  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  certain  classes  that  would  be;  but  you  take  these 
others 

The  Chairman.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  a  board  created  under 
this  act  would  have  so  little  sense  as  to  build  a  collier  or  merchant 
vessel  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  According  to  these  figures  here,  if  Secretary 
McAdoo  is  right,  the  one  costing  $1,738,000  and  the  otner  SI, 605,000, 
they  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000  each. 

Another  thing  to  which  1  desire  to  call  attention.  Suppose  that 
you  did  buy  these  ships.  That  is  only  the  beginning  of  it.  Where 
are  you  gomg  to  operate  them  ?  Where  have  you  any  terminals  ? 
Who  is  going  to  decide  upon  where  to  run  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  nave  some  terminals  in  Seattle,  I  am 
certain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Government, 
unfortunately. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  available  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  if  you  pay  for  them,  but  thev 
are  not  going  to  give  them  to  the  Government  for  nothing. 
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The  Chaibkan.  The  trusts  out  on  the  coast  won't  utilize  them. 
You  have  noticed  that  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  noticed  that  statement  by  my  friend, 
Bob  Bridges,  and  he  has  been  my  good  friend  for  many  years,  and 
he  is  my  friend  now;  but  my  friend  Kobert  can  take  a  little  corpora- 
tion shadow  and  hold  it  so  close  to  his  eyes  that  it  shuts  out  all  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  He  is  a  very  estimable  gentleman,  but  I  would 
not  take  his  judgment  alone  on  any  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  port  of  Seattle  invested  $5,000,000  in  those 
terminals.  • 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  doubt  if  there  are  as  fine  terminals  in  any 

?ort  in  the  United  States  as  they  have  in  Seattle.  And  yet  the 
tTaterhouse  Co.  and  some  of  the  other  steamship  companies  refuse 
to  consim  goods  over  or  to  unload  cargoes  at  those  docKs. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  saw  that  statement 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  correct  that  under  section  9  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  have  to  go  into  Government  owner- 
ship, to  correct  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  correct  it  under  section  9  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  have  to  have  Government  owner- 
ship. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  has  to  use  its  strong  arm  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  To  start  with,  I  always  take  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment with  some  degree  of  allowance.-  rerhaps  if  you  heard  the 
other  side  of  the  story  it  might  be  different. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  there 
is  nothing  in  the  conditions  there  which  needs  correcting  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not;  but  1  say 
frankly  I  would  not  be  carried  off  of  my  feet  by  any  statement  Mr. 
Bridges  makes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  out  there  and  saw  those  terminals. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  no  question  about  their  being  wonderful 
terminals.  1  think  probably  they  are  the  best  on  the  racific  coast 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  thmk  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
has  the  equal  of  them.  I  am  glad  my  friena  Judge  Alexander  came 
out  there  and  saw  what  we  were  doing  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  one  thing  now  in  addition:  It  appears  irom 
the  statement  of  Secretary  Redfield  that  all  the  sliinyards  of  this 
country  are  crowded.  I  have  not  heard  the  evidence  nere,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  anv  claim  that  there  are  ships  anywhere 
in  the  world  that  can  be  bought  now.  I  see  Secretary  McAdoo  says 
he  could  have  bought  them. 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  now;  no.  So  we  are  faced  with  the  situation 
tnat  when  this  war  closes  there  is  ^oing  to  be  a  great  release  of  tonnage, 
and  there  is  ffoing  to  be  a  readjustment  of  all  the  shipping  of  the 
world,  and  it  aoes  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  the  most  inopportune 
time  possible  for  us  to  embark  upon  this  new  and  imtried  policy  of 
Government  ownership.  Now,  with  all  kindness  and  without  want- 
ing to  say  anything  harsh  about  either  OJie  of  them,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  McAdoo  and 
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Secretary  Redfield  time  and  again.  It  runs  all  through  this  hearing 
which  I  read  last  night.  They  seem  to  be  imbued  witn  the  idea  that 
they  can  run  a  shipping  business  or  any  other  business  better  than 
anybody  else.  Frequently  Mr.  McAdoo  makes  this  statement,  that 
they  are  going  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  how  to  build  ships;  that 
they  are  going  to  do  it  better  and  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before.  And  one  of  the  main  arguments  he  makes  is  that  he  wants 
the  Government  to  give  him  $50,000,000  in  order  that  he  can  demcm- 
strato  to  the  world  that  they  can  build  ships  cheaper  than  anyone 
else  ever  has  built  them. 

The  Chairman.  Not  he,  but  we. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  we. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  citizens. 
^  Mr.  Humphrey.  Now  my  friend,  Secretary  Redfield,  has  made 
statements  of  the  same  character.  Secretary  Redfidd  believes  he 
•  can  run  any  business^  from  making  matches  to  building  battleships, 
better  than  anyone  m  the  United  States,  and  a  CTeat  deal  better 
than  anyone  in  the  business.  I  do  not  a^ee  with  him.  I  think 
that  this  whole  proposition  is  simply  imtenalne  and  imcertain — a  mere 
dream.  They  have  not  given  to  you  any  definite  details  about  what 
they  expect  to  do.  And  if  some  man  had  come  in  here  with  a  sub- 
sidy proposition  that  the  Grovemment  pav  out  $50,000,000  in  sub- 
sidy ana  did  not  specify  the  character  of  the  ship,  did  not  tell  you 
where  it  was  going  to  run,  and  told  you  nothing  about  it,  except  ''if 
you  will  do  that,  l  will  go  and  build  ships  cheaper  than  anybody  ehe 
m  the  world  ever  has  done  and  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  tne  nations 
of  the  world  and  to  the  shipping  people  that  they  do  not  understand 
their  business,"  how  long  would  you  have  listened  to  it?  I  do  not 
beheve  there  is  any  human  being  living  that  would  take  his  own 
capital  and  go  into  a  proposition  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  it  takes 
the  National  Treasury  to  start  an  undertaking  hke  that,  and  I  do  not 
beheve  that  either  one  of  those  gentlemen  would  invest  their  own 
capital  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  A  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Smith,  Capt.  Smith,  appeared  before  us  yesterday 
and  made  the  statement  that  with  the  $50,000,000  we  could  builcl 
200  ships.  He  came  here  as  an  expert  seaman  and  as  an  ex{>ert 
agriculturalist,  and  I  do  not  know  now  many  other  lines  he  was 
expert  in — an  expert  seaman  and  he  had  commanded  vessels — and 
he  made  the  statement  clearly  and  distinctly  that  with  the  $50,000,000 
provided  in  this  bill,  you  could  construct  200  ships  that  would  be 
suitable  for  the  over-seas  trade. 

The  Chairman.  In  normal  times. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  treat  the  gentleman  fairly.  He  said  in 
normal  times,  and  I  say  that  was  not  only  possible  but  it  could  have 
been  done  prior  to  the  war  in  Europe.  ^   - 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  he  states  it  could  be  done  with  this  money  now, 
as  I  imderstood  him. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.    Now,  you  ought  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  ne  did  not;  but  I  think  he 
stated  distinctly — and  I  asked  him  the  question  how  many  ships 
could  be  built  with  this  money  (and  the  record  will  show  whether 
I  am  correct  or  not),  and  he  said  200.    I  asked  him  how  many  ships 
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he  supposed  could  be  buUt  with  this  money,  and  he  said  200  with  the 
S50,000;000.    He  said  that  would  be  about  $250,000  apiece. 

Mr.  OuRRT.  I  think  he  did  correct  himself. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  gentleman  was  very  modest  and  claimed  he  did 
not  know  much  about  that  part  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  stated  it  rather  broadly  when  he  stated  it.  If 
he  corrected  it  afterwards,  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  was  brought  over  by  yourself  and  others. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  he  was  not  brought  over  by  me.  It  was  in 
answer  to  plain  questions  that  were  askecThim  as  an  expert. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  his  statement  is  consistent  and  sensible. 

1^.  Greene.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  that 
is  how  long  a  vessel  could  come  through  the  Welland  Canal? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Greene;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  told  that  no  vessel  over  236  feet  in  length 
could  come  through. 

The  Chairman.  Secretary  Redfield  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  HuBiPHREY.  Permit  me  Just  here  to  read  something  that  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  said.  He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  you 
Mr.  Greene: 

I  understand  that  not  a  great  deal  of  eauipment  would  be  necessary  if  the  machinery 
and  the  material  was  shipped  there  to  oe  assembled  at  those  yards.  You  see,  a  lot 
of  this  stuff  can  be  turned  out  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  shipped  and  assembled 
on  the  seacosst. 

I  merely  call  attention  to  that  to  show  that  while  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  shipbuildings  the  proponent  of  this  bill  apparently 
knows  as  httle  about  ship  construction. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  had  in  mind  that  ship  your  friend 
Pen  ton  said  they  could  build  up  there  in  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  friend  Pen  ton  could  demonstrate  that  he  knew 
a  ereat  deal  more  than  the  one  making  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  read  Secretary  McAdoo's  testimony,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  he  knew  nothing  about  shipbuilding;  tliat  he  is 
simply  a  dreamer,  and  is  asking  the  United  States  to  give  him 
$50,000,000  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  other  men  on  the  earth 
do  not  know  their  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  ^ou  think  he  is  any  more  of  a  dreamer  than  the 
man  who  with  an  increase  of  a  thousand  per  cent  in  freight  rates 
thinks  it  is  necessary  to-day  to  give  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  am  not  gomg  to  discuss  the  question  of  sub- 
sidy with  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  that  sort  of  a  dream. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  gentleman  has  had  his  dreams  around  this 
table  the  same  as  I  have,  but  imforttmately  mine  have  always  come 
true. 

Mn  Hardy.  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  frequently  been  argued  by 
the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  here  before  us  that  this  bill  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy.  If  I  believed  it  was,  we  would  reverse  our 
positions,  for  I  would  be  inclined  to  fight  it  if  I  thought  it  was  a 
genuine  subsidy  bill.  That  is  my  contribution.  I  do  not  mean  to 
arouse  an  argument,  because  I  know  you  and  I  never  could  agree. 

Air.  Humphrey.  I  will  make  this  one  statement  now,  with  due 
apologies  to  my  friend  Judge  Hardy,  that  it  must  take  a  peculiar 
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character  of  mentality  in  a  man  who  can  hold  up  his  hands  in  horror 
at  taking  out  of  the  Government  Treasury  a  few  million  dollars  to 
paj  ships  to  operate  in  a  specific  undertaking,  in  a  specific  service, 
ships  of  a  certain  character,  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  time  of  war,  and  yet  to  advocate  the  taking  of  S50,000,000 
out  of  the  Treasury  in  a  lump  to  go  to  a  half-baked  socialistic  scheme 
that  nobody  knows  where  it  is  goin^  to  lead  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  peculiar  mentahty  is  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  mine  is  pecidiar  and  yours  is  normal,  I  will 
take  the  peculiar  position. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  point  is  the  gentleman  can  not  stand  for  a  simple, 
straight-cut  proposition.  I  say,  if  this  was  a  subsidy  proposition  our 
positions  would  bo  reversed ;  you  would  be  for  it  and  1  would  be 
against  it.  Now,  the  mentality  of  some  gentlemen  is  such  that  they 
see  in  this  bill  a  subsidy.  The  truth  is  it  is  farthest  from  a  subsidy. 
A  subsidy  is  a  kind  of  a  bounty  given  to  a  private  individual.  Tins 
is  a  contribution  to  the  general  welfare.  1  am  about  sure  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  contend  that  the  bxiilding  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  a  subsidy.  But  I  have  heard  it  ai^ed  that  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors  is  a  subsidy,  and  that  our  post  office  is  a 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  trouble  with  that  class  of  subsidy  is  it  goes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  some  special, 

Erivate  interests.  That  is  the  reason  I  favor  that  class  of  general 
enefit  and  the  gentleman  favors  the  other,  of  special  benefit.  Now 
that  may  be  a  peculiar  mental  attitude,  but  it  nevertheless  is  mine. 

Mr.  HiJMPHREY.  You  won't  have  to  argue  with  me  about  that  mat^ 
ter,  for  it  is  peculiar.  I  admit  it.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  the  subsidy  business,  I  wish  some  day  my  frigid 
woidd  arise  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  denounce  the  subsidies  wo 
pay  to  the  magazines  of  this  country,  amounting  to  some  $63,000,000 
a  year.  That  is  a  private  enterprise,  and  that  money  goes  straight 
to  them.  We  give  them  $63,000,000  a  year.  They  do  not  pay  the 
Government  anything  in  return. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  say  what  I  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Whether  it  is  a  subsidy,  or  whatever  you  may  call 
it,  it  all  gets  back  to  the  National  Treasury,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
difference  whether  you  take  it  out  and  call  it  a  subvention,  or  whether 
you  reach  straight  in  and  take  it  out  in  a  lump  and  call  it  something 
else. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  I  both  know  how  to  get  1-cent  postage 
for  the  American  people  in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  vote  for  it,  if  you  will  introduce  a  bill. 

1  am  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  won't  vote  to  increase  the  rate.on  sacond- 
dass  mail  matter  to  equal  half  the  cost  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  carrying  it? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  won' t !  You  give  me  an  opportunity  and  I  will 
vote  for  it  in  a  minute.  I  think  that  is  the  most  obnoxious,  inde- 
fensible subsidy  in  the  world.     And  that  is  the  reason  we  have  to  pay 

2  cents  on  our  letters.     Here  we  have  magazines  circulating  adver- 
tisements in  this  country,  70  per  cent  of  wmch  is  advertising  matter. 
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and  yet  the  business  man  has  bo  pay  five  times  as  much  to  advertise 
as  the  magazines  do.  And  then  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in  holy  horror 
here  and  talk  virtuously  about  being  opposed  to  subsidy.  You  will 
never  ^et  me  in  that  position  so  far  as  magazines  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  gentleman  is  opposed  to  subsidy  if  it  is  a  general 
benefit  to  the  public  at  large.  I  know  that.  He  is  not  in  favor  of 
that  a  particle. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Judge  Hardy  and  I  will  never  agree  on  subsidv. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  bill  and  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  a  shipping  board. 
What  powers  would  you  propose  to  give  the  shipping  board? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Edmonds,  to  be  frank  with  you  and  with 
the  committee,  I  have  not  given  this  question  much  study  and  I  do 
not  know  that  my  opinion  would  be  of  much  value.  But  it  has 
seemed  to  me  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  think  my  friend  Hardy 
will  agree  with  me  on  that  (I  hope  so),  that  in  the  present  condition  we 
have,  and  with  the  many  complaints  that  are  made  that  the  American 
ship  is  not  fairly  treated — and  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  anj 
thought  but  what  that  is  true,  in  the  foreign  fields,  at  least — that  it 
might  be  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  board  and  to  give  it  power,  perhaps 
not  as  great  as  the  board  of  trade  in  England,  but  to  give  it  some 
power  over  regulating  those  things  until  we  can  get  American  ships 
on  the  seas. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  You  mean  to  regulate  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  should  go  that  far 
or  not.  Probably  that  would  be  a  good  thing;  but  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  that  I  was  glad  to  see  Secretary  McAdoo 
come  out  in  favor  of  American  combinations  if  necessary  in  the  foreign 
trade.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  many  years  it  was  a  shame  and  an 
outrage  that  we  would  not  permit  the  American  shippers  and  American 
ships  to  combine  in  foreign  fields  where  they  have  to  fight  combina- 
tions. For  years  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  suffered  from  that 
very  identical  thing,  that  they  would  not  permit  the  lumbermen  on 
the  Pacific  coast  to  combine  so  that  they  could  send  one  agent  down 
to  South  Ammca-  to  represent  all  of  them,  so  that  when  he  would 

f^ive  a  price  it  would  represent  the  price  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
umber,  so  that  we  could  invade  the  market  and  fight  competition 
of  our  competitors  who  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  foreign 
lumber  manufacturers  have  a  representative  there  who  speaks  for  all 
of  them.  And  I  am  mighty  glad  to  see  Secretary  McAdoo  make  that 
statement,  because  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  coming. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  so.  In  my  ju^ment,  that  provision  should 
never  have  been  in  the  antitrust  law.  Attorney  General  Wickersham 
made  a  written  statement  once  that  this  provision  did  not  apply  to 
the  foreign  trade.  I  saw  that  letter;  but  it  is  so  close  a  question 
that  no  man  wanted  to  take  the  chances  of  bein^  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Curry.  The  Navy  will  be  short  of  auxiUaries  in  the  near  future 
and  they  will  need  auxihary  ships.  Now,  suppose  this  bill  was  changed 
so  as  to  provide  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  to  be  expended  by 
the  Government  in  the  construction  of  naval  axixiUaries  in  the  navy 
yards  of  the  United  States  (those  are  the  only  yards  not  being  used 
to  capacity  at  the  present  time,  although  some  of  them  are),  those 
naval  auxiliaries  to  be  used  in  the  over-seas  trade  and  commerce  in 
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times  like  the  present  conditions,  would  you  object  to  the  bill  then? 
That  is,  to  take  out  absolutely  the  proposition  of  Government  owner- 
ship, so  far  as  appropriating  more  man  this  $50,000,000  is  concemedi 
and  to  use  this  $50,000,000  for  the  construction  of  naval  auxiliaries, 
to  be  constructed  in  such  manner  as  could  be  used  for  carriers  and  to 
use  them  then  in  the  over-seas  trade  to  relieve  conditions  such  as 
prevail  at  the  present  time  ?  . 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  that  woidd  be  less  objectionable  than  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  now.  If  there  is  a  condition  which  exists  in  our 
Navy  where,  for  the  purpose  of  defense,  to  make  our  Navy  useful — ^if 
that  emergency  exists,  then — ^I  think  we  ought  to  take  some  steps  to 
provide  relief,  if  it  is  not  to  be  provided  in  private  yards,  through  our 
navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Benson  testified  before  the  committee 
that  we  needed  about  600,000  tons  of  merchant  ships  now  that  could 
be  made  available  as  naval  auxiliaries;  that  is,  as  a  complement  to 
our  present  Naval  Establishment. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  notice  Secretary  McAdoo  says  that  would  sup- 
ply about  40  per  cent  of  what  we  need.  But,  Mr.  Curry,  there  is 
this  thing  to  be  thought  about:  There  are  two  questions  present-ed 
there,  both  of  them  worthy  of  consideration.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
those  ships,  the  question  arises.  Shall  we  tie  them  up  and  not  operate 
them?  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  once  enter  into  trade,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  woidd  ever  be  able  to  get  them  out.  Now,  we 
htCVe  hf  d  experience  with  the  transports  to  which  I  called  attention 
before  you  came  in.  We  know  how  it  is  with  all  Government  opera- 
tions and  bureaus ;  they  are  ambitious,  and  if  you  allow  a  department 
to  have  ships  they  are  very  apt  to  be  like  all  the  other  departments 
— ^and  it  is  not  to  their  discredit,  but  it  is  to  their  credit — and  they 
bocomo  enthused  with  the  work  and  they  want  to  reach  out  more  anci 
more.  And  if  you  once  commence  a  proposition  of  Government 
ownership,  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  end  it,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  private  ownership  will  be  destroyed.  I  think  whenever  3-ou 
reach  that  point  you  have  to  take  the  choice  between  the  two,  because 
private  enterprise  is  not  ^oin^  to  build  ships  and  go  into  competition 
with  the  Government,  with  the  National  Treasury  in  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  This  will  not  be  a  permanent  entering  into  the  busi- 
ness. If  they  were  naval  auxiliaries  they  would  be  absolutely  under 
the  control  01  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  he  could  say  what  ships 
could  be  spared  from  the  Navy,  and  he  coidd  say  when  they  wanted 
them  back  again. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understand  there  are  quite  a  good  many  now — 
ouite  a  number  which  could  be  spared  if  operated  as  economically  as 
tne  ordinary  merchant  ship. 

Mr.  Curry.  That  ought  to  be  done,  don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  a  question  for  the  Navy  to  decide.  They 
have  the  control  of  them. 

Mr.  Hadley.  He  has  asked  your  attitude  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion as  he  put  it.  Now,  suppose — the  section  providing  for  a  corpora- 
tion and  for  the  Government  to  take  stock  (which  is  referred  to  as 
the  Government-ownership  provision,  whether  it  be  that  or  not) 
should  be  eliminated  and  a  provision  was  retained,  as  Mr.  Curry  sug- 
gests, for  naval  auxiliaries  and  appropriation  made  for  an  investment 
of  that  kind,  and  also  hmited  to  the  leasing  by  the  Government  of 
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those  auxiliaries  in  times  of  peace,  with  certain  reguirements  of  serv- 
ice and,  instead  of  (Sovemment  operation,  to  provide  for  their  opera- 
tion by  lessees,  and  if  they  could  not  be  found  to  be  operated  by  the 
Government,  so  that  thej  would  not  necessarily  be  absolutely  tied 
up,  how  would  that  provision  in  a  bill  be  regarded  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  that  would  be  better  than  Government 
ownership.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Curry,  before  you  came  in,  we  had  some 
experience  out  at  Seattle  with  Government  ownership  with  the  trans- 
ports there.  We  got  one  old  transport  and  it  kept  running  and  we 
lost  seven  merchant  ships.  Had  we  kept  that  one  Government- 
owned  ship  out  probably  we  could  have  kept  the  others  running.. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  this  bill,  Mr.  Humphrey  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  I  imderstand  it  is  not  the  purpose,  at  least 
from  reading  Secretary  McAdoo's  statement,  for'  them  to  operate 
except  as  the  last  extremity,  although  I  think  there  is  still  a  provi- 
sion  

The  Chairman.  Section  8  provides  that  in  cases  where  private  enter- 
prise will  not  utilize  these  snips,  to  open  up  trade  to  American  com- 
merce, tliat  the  Government  may  open  up  a  line.  But  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  for  the  Government  to  expend  this  money  in 
the  Duilding  of  ships  to  be  leased  or  chartered  to  private  parties  to 
be  operatea  in  these  trades  that  will  facihtate  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  That  is  the  prime  purpose.  There  is  this  reserve 
power  in  the  Government  that  if  there  are  trades  where  it  is  desired 
to  open  up  our  commerce  and  where  the  field  is  not  sufficiently 
inviting  for  private  capital,  then  the  Government  may  establish  a 
line  or  put  on  tramps.  Now,  that  is  it;  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
And  if  that  provision  were  out  of  the  bill,  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  people  who  might  want  to  charter  these  ships  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  Government  and  say,  "  We  will  take  the  ships,  but 
we  will  take  them  at  our  own  price." 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  imagine  if  this  bill  was  enacted  and  judging 
partly  from  what  Secretary  McAdoo  said,  that  if  they  had  any  snips 
available  on  the  Pacific  one  of  the  first  things  they  would  do  would 
be  to  start  a  Une  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  across  the  Pacific. 
Tliere  are  no  American  ships  there,  and  if  they  started  running,  I 
doubt  whether  they  would  ever  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Curry.  You  take  that  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  that  is 
what  would  be  done.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Government 
entering  into  business  in  competition  with  its  citizens  and  driving 
them  out  of  business.  I  believe  the  business  of  the  Government  is  to 
govern;  but  when  the  Government  can  run  a  business  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  its  citizens  better  than  an  individual  that  is  a  diflFerent  propo- 
sition; and  here  is  the  position  that  confronts  us  particularly  on  the 
Pacific — the  Japanese  lines  give  preferential  duties  to  their  own  peo- 
ple, as  you  know. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Curry.  These  subsidized  Japanese  lines,  and  even  the  tramps, 
are  not  permitted  to  raise  the  freignt  rates  to  Japanese  exporters  and 
importers,  but  they  can  make  all  the  money  they  please  out  of  you 
or  me  or  anyone  else  who  has  goods  to  ship.  Tnat  is  the  condition 
we  have  on  the  Pacific  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Will  you  permit  me,  right  at  that  place,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  October  16,  1915,  that  very  thing 
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was  done.  Japan  ordered  a  general  advance  on  cargoes  and  products 
from  all  ports  here.  The  rates  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  con- 
tinue as  they  are,  but  the  new  rates  are  $9  a  thousand  feet  on  lumber 
from  Washington  and  $7  from  Manila,  and  an  advance  on  flour  ot 
$5.58  a  barrel  and  $6  from  Manila. 

Mr.  Cubby.  That  is  practically  the  same  as  the  condition  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is  very  little  rise  in  the  rates  on  exports  from  Great 
Britain  but  a  great  deal  on  imports. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cubby.  Suppose  that  this  bill  was  changed  so  as  to  provide  for 
$50,000,000  wortn  of  naval  auxiliaries,  and  those  auxiliaries  to  be 
built  in  such  manner  that  they  could  be  used  as  freight  ships;  what 
harm  would  there  be,  when  they  were  not  doing  anything  else,  in 
putting  them  in  ^he  over-sea  trade  from  Seattle  or  San  Francisco 
to  go  over  to  Japan  and  to  give  the  American  exporter  a  chance? 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  putting  them  into  that  business,  to  the 
detriment  of  an  American  Une,  and  keeping  them  in  that  business  in 
perpetuity,  but  to  relieve  a  condition  like  the  present;  those  ships 
to  be  absolutely  imder  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but 
at  the  time  when  they  were  not  used  for  naval  purposes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  can  say  to  this  shipping  board,  **  You  can  have  this,  that, 
or  the  other  ship,  to  put  into  any  trade  you  think  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  American  exporter  and  importer,''  and  thev  could  be  used  in 
that  way  in  Unes  not  now  adequately  served  and  to  be  recalled  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  any  time  when  he  wanted  back  those 
ships  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  bad 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Humphbey.  I  am  not  going  to  admit  the  premises  of  your 
proposition,  that  the  conditions  on  the  Pacific  are  to  remain  as  they 
are.  If  we  are  to  abandon  the  idea  that  the  American  flag  can  ever 
be  placed  back  on  the  ocean  again,  except  by  Government  ownership, 
then  I  think  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Cubby.  No;  I  think  you  must  have  forgotten  my  first  state- 
ment of  four  or  five  minutes  ago,  that  this  is  to  meet  a  condition  that 
exists  to-day,  not  a  permanent  proposition.  If  there  is  an  American 
line  running  or  an  American  fine  put  into  the  trade,  why,  we  wouid 
take  these  off. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  Oh,  if  we  had  the  ships  already  constructed  and 
it  was  an  emergency  proposition,  under  conditions  such  as  we  have 
now,  I  would  see  no  oojection  to  running  them.  But  the  objection  I 
have  to  this  proposition,  Mr.  Curry,  is  in  the  first  place  it  is  wholly 
indefinite  and  uncertain.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do;  you  simply  ask  in  this  bill  to  appropriate  $50,000,000  for  some 
board  to  go  to  work  and  do  something  with  it. 

Mr.  Cubby.  That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  Under  this  proposition,  we  all  know  that  political 
influence  will  appear  immediately.  Suppose  you  have  these  vessels, 
where  are  you  going  to  run  them  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Give  them  to  me  and  I  will  run  them. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  You  will  have  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
thinking  they  ought  to  have  them,  and  Now  Orleans  will  want  them 
and  Seattle  will  tliink  they  ought  to  have  theirs. 

Mr.  Edmonds.  As  long  as  you  do  not  raise  any  objection,  give 
them  to  Philadelphia,     i  ou  do  not  seem  to  object  to  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  give  them  all  to  one  place.  The  trouble 
with  this  thing  is  you  are  going  to  scatter  them  around,  to  take  what 
you  can  build  withjthe  $50,000,000  and  scatter  them  aroimd  all  over 
the  country,  and  you  will  just  have  enough  to  discourage  private 
enterprise  and  do  no  good. 

Mr.  Curry.  A  couple  of  those  ships  could  be  built  at  Bremerton 
very  easily,  and  a  couple  at  Mare  Island,  and  used  to  relieve  the  ship- 
ping conditions  on  the  Pacific. 

I  am  opposed  to  Government  ownership  of  our  merchant  marine 
just  as  strongly  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  think  we  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Loud.  This  bill  provides  there  is  to  be  a  commission  of  five, 
and  two  of  that  commission  will  bo  cabjnet  officers.  Would  you  favor 
putting  cabinet  officers  on  such  a  commission? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No;  I  would  not.  Because  the  average  cabinet 
officer  is  just  what  ho  ought  to  be;  ho  is  a  good  man  for  mat  place, 
and  usually  a  politician,  and  ho  ought  to  be;  but  he  does  not  usually 
know  very  much  about  business.  From  what  I  have  known  of  cabi- 
net officers  since  I  have  been  here,  they  have  little  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness. And  if  they  are  going  into  business  they  ought  to  be  divorced 
from  politics.     But  that  is  a  minor  consideration. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  do  not  think  you  got  the  full  force  of  my  question 
as  to  whether  your  objection  would  go  to  the  leasing  of  auxiliaries  as 
against  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  that  would  be  much  preferable. 

Mr.  Hadley.  In  leasing,  in  case  a  lessee  could  not  be  found,  then 
for  the  Government  to  bo  froe  to  operate,  because  private  parties 
would  not  be  interested. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Hadley,  I  think  leasing 
would  be  far  preferable,  because  my  experience  has  been,  and  that 
has  been  in  shipping,  too,  as  well  as  other  matters,  that  it  costs  a  great 
deal  more  for  the  Government  to  operate  vessels  or  do  almost  any 
other  kind  of  business,  except  whore  it  is  a  natural  monopoly,  like 
our  city  water  or  city  lights;  and  I  had  that  illustrated  in  regard  to 
the  transport  service.  I  had  a  thorough  investigation  made  of  that 
and  had  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  it  when  I  first  came 
down  here.  They  carried  passengers  for  a  dollar  a  head,  and  they 
credited  themselves  with  wnat  the  private  lines  charged  for  carrying 
them,  so  that  the  more  people  they  carried  for  nothing  the  more 
money  they  made.  That  was  exactly  what  it  demonstrated;  but  it 
showed  in  going  through  the  books  that  it  was  costing  the  Govern- 
ment all  the  way  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  to  get  the  same  work 
done  than  it  could  be  done  for  oy  a  private  line;  and  yet  we  could 
not  stop  it.  Secretary  of  War  Root,  I  think,  ordered  part  of  them 
stoppea  at  one  time  and  wanted  to  sell  them,  but  it  caused  a  great 
uproar,  just  as  you  would  have  now  from  the  Army  officers  and  all  the 
men  connected  with  that  department,  if  you  wanted  to  discontinue 

them. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  was  talking  with  you  about  the  length  of  vessels 
that  can  come  through  the  Welland  Locks.  I  am  informed  that  no 
vessel  over  236  feet  in  length  can  come  through  those  locks.  And  if 
vessels  were  built  of  a  greater  length  on  the  Lakes  they  would Jiayo 
to  be  cut  in  two  and  put  together  at  Montreal  and  taken  through  in 
separate  parts. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  they  buUd  them  and  that  is  the 
way  they  get  them  through.     It  is  entirely  practicable. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  do  get  some  oi  tnem  through.  Some  of 
them  on  our  coast  were  brou^t  through. 

Mr.  Greene.  But  they  have  to  be  taken  in  pieces  and  then  put 
together. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  But  they  are  only  brought  through  in  extreme  times; 
in  times  like  these  when  there  is  a  demand  for  steamers  and  you  can 
notjget  them. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  I  think 
for  several  years  nast  they  have  been  doing  that. 

Mr.  Greene.  Can  you  produce  the  evidence  of  their  doing  that  to 
any  great  extent  ? 

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  only  a  very  rare  and  occasional  thing  it  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  Know  to  what  extent,  but  I  have  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  Loud.  It  is  only  at  times  when  a  very  large  price  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  ship  that  they  will  do  that  thing  to  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Humphrey  knows,  but  if  the  chairman  has  the  informa- 
tion I  wouJd  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duff  made  a  statement  to  me  about  that. 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Duff.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  information  I  have 
about  it  is  that  I  was  negotiating  dming  the  past  six  months  for  a 
steamer  to  be  brought  through  the  Welland  Canal,  and  we  had  a  price 
of  about  $23,000  for  cutting  ner  apart  and  rejoining  her  at  Montreal. 
It  was  perfectly  practicable  to  do  it.  The  total  cost  of  the  vessel  was 
something  under  $300,000.  So  that  was  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  vessel  was  built  in  the  first  instance 
with  a  view  of  cutting  it  up  or  building  it  in  sections  and  then  taking 
it  through  the  canal,  that  would  eliminate  part  of  that  cost,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Duff.  If  it  was  contemplated,  yes.  This  was  a  vessel  already 
constructed  and  sold  for  use  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  they  had  to 
cut  her  apart  and  then  to  join  it  together  at  Montreal. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  were  built  in  the  first  instance  with  a 
view  of  taking  thtm  through,  and  they  were  built  in  sections  and  then 
rebuilt  at  Montreal,  that  would  reduce  the  cost? 

Mr.  Duff.  That  would  materially  reduce  the  cost;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  woidd  like  to  submit  the  following  to  be  printed 
in  the  record: 

To  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Trade: 

Your  committee  on  merchant  marine  has  considered  the  maritime  questions  and 
before  the  country  and  begs  leave  to  report: 

It  indorses  the  declaration  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  Government  to  enter  the  shipping  business;  particularly  at  this 
time  when  every  available  merchant  ship  is  in  operation  throughout  the  world  and 
every  American  shipyard  is  being  worked  to  its  greatest  capacity  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  demands  of  private  capital  for  more  vessels.  Your  committee  calls  attention  to 
the  following  facts: 

1.  More  merchant  tonnage  is  now  building  in  the  United  States  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

2.  War  conditions  have  made  it  possible  at  this  time  to  build  ships  in  the  United 
States  as  cheaply  as  th,ey  can  be  built  anywhere. 
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3.  The  wholesale  building  of  vessels  made  possible  by  the  present  unprecedented 
demand,  and  the  development  resulting  therefrom,  together  with  the  higher  wages 
which  workmen  in  foreign  shipyards  now  receive  and  will  continue  to  demand  lor 
some  years  at  least,  give  promise  that  the  American  shipbuilder  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  successful  competition  with  foreign  yards  even  after  the  end  of  the  European 
war.  Therefore  there  certainly  is  not  now,  and  possibly  there  never  will  be,  any 
substantial  reason  for  threatening  the  owners  oi  American  ships  with  l^iisLadve 
changes  which  may  mean  a  serious  disturbance  of  our  coastwise  carrying  trade. 

4.  The  extended  testimony  recently  taken  by  the  shipping  committee  of  Congress, 
testimony  exhibiting  all  varieties  of  opinion,  is  in  absolute  agreement  on  the  one 
point  that  to  retain  and  build  up  American  trade  in  foreign  countries  American  ships 
are  necessary. 

5.  The  dinerence  in  the  cost  of  operating  a  ship  under  the  American  flag  and  one 
under  the  foreign  flag  has  been  ereatly  reduced;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Redfleld  that  tnis  former  great  nimdicap  of  American  ship  operators  will  be  further 
reduced  and  may  entirely  disappear. 

Wherefore  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  call  for  radical  action 
at  this  time;  that  private  capital  now  so  actively  engaged  in  creating  a  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican-built vessels  should  not  be  hampered  in  its  work  by  the  threat  of  Government 
competition;  and  that  when  the  new  conditions  of  ocean  transportation  which  will 
surety  become  manifest  when  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world  resume  their  peaceful 
service,  have  become  known  and  understood,  then  the  Government  should  ascertain 
what,  if  any,  unfair  advantages  foreign  shipowners  still  retain  over  their  American 
competitors,  and  enact  such  legislation  as  may  enable  American  shipyards  to  continue 
in  operation  and  Americans  to  send  their  products  abroad  under  the  American  flag. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  C.  Plummer, 
FRrrz  H.  Jordan, 
Henry  Lord, 

Committee. 

Mr.  RowE.  I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the  record  the  following 
resolution  received  from  the  Maritime  Exchange  of  New  York: 

MARiriME  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 

New  York  City,  March  15, 1916. 
Hon.  Frederick  \V.  Rowb, 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewi^  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York  at  a  regular  monthly  meeting 
held  on  the  8th  instant,  viz: 

Whereas,  legislation  has  again  been  proposed  in  Congress  (H.  R.  10500)  which  pro- 
vides in  effect  for  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  merchant  vessels, 
including  the  regulation  of  rates  to  be  charged  by  all  corporations,  firms,  and  indi- 
viduals engaged  as  common  carriers  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  between 
the  United  otates  and  foreign  ports  and  its  Territorial  possessions,  and  further 
providing  for  the  licenjing  of  all  such  operators  before  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  trade:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York  reaffirms  its 
previous  action  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion as  applied  to  tne  merchant  marine,  oelieving  it  to  be  not  only  impracticable 
but  ineffectual  to  achieve  the  ends  sought,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  number  of  vessels  which  it  would  be  possible  to  ootain  either  by  building, 
charter,  or  purchase  \vlthin  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  contemplated,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  appreciably  affect  present  existing  conditions,  even  if  such  vessels 
could  be  promptly  secured.  In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  belligerent  nations 
regarding  the  transfer  of  their  ships,  and  the  crowded  condition  of  American  ship- 
yards, there  Vould  appear  to  be  no  vessels  available  for  the  Government  to  secure 
at  this  time.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  by  the  time  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels 
could  be  acquired  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed,  normal  conditions  ^ill  undoubtedly 
prevail,  and  the  Government  will  find  itself  with  a  large  amount  of  vessel  property 
on  its  hands  for  which  it  "\^ill  have  no  use  except  in  direct  competition  ^ith  the 
owners  and  operators  of  American  vessels,  who  would  be  unable  to  operate  their 
ships  in  competition  with  a  (.Tovemment  line  in  which  the  itenia  of  interest,  depre- 
ciation, and  insurance,  and  the  necessity  for  making  a  profit,  or  at  least  meeting 
expenses,  were  not  taken  into  consideration. 
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2.  That  the  r^^lation  of  rates  aa  contemplated  could  have  but  one  result — ^to  pbce 
our  foreign  carrying  trade  solely  in  the  hands  of  foreign  competing  vessels,  over  Thicli 
the  proposed  shipping  board  could  exercise  no  control.  An  advantage  would  ihm 
be  gained  by  our  competitors  which  would  force  our  vessels  to  withdraw  from  the 
trade,  and  the  shippers  would  face  conditions  which  would  be  a  serious  handicap 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and  which  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  shipper  would  be 
practically  prohibitive. 

Further,  our  shippers  would  be  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
foreign  shippers,  in  that  the  latter  would  necessarily  know  the  freight  rate  on  which 
our  dippers  had  to  fieure  to  do  business,  and  consequently  they,  with  the  aid  cf  a 
foreign  government  subsidized  line,  would  be  able  to  compete  successfully. 

Further,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  always  been  the  best  regulator  of  rale?. 

3.  It  is  apparent  that  tne  experienced  shipping  men  throughout  the  counUy,  from 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  shipping  affairs  as  a  result  of  years  of  application  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  particular  needs  of  various  trades,  should  be  m  the  very  best 
position  to  accurately  forecast  the  effects  of  the  legislation  proposed,  and  they  are 
practically  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  futiUty  of  the  prox)OBition  as  an  aid 
to  the  upbuilding  of  an  American  merchant  marine  or  as  an  incentive  to  the  extension 
of  our  foreign  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  they  believe  that  any  attempt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  engage  in  the  shipping  business  would  so  hamper  and  discourage  pre^n: 
owners  and  operators  of  Amencan  ships  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  trade;  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  whicn  has  been  invested 
in  ^ood  faith  by  the  American  ship  owner,  often  in  the  face  of  most  discouraging  ccn 
ditions  and  burdensome  legislation. 

4.  We  believe  it  would  be  most  undesirable  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav>'  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  be  named  as  members  of  a  bcArd  such  as  is  prrn 
posed,  for  the  reason  that  these  gentlemen  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  affairs  in  ron- 
nection  with  their  respective  departments  requiring  their  constant  attention,  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  shipping  board 
that  would  enable  them  to  acquire  that  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
shipping  affairs  which  a  member  of  such  a  board  should  possess. 

5.  It  IS  apparent  that,  in  view  of  the  large  orders  that  have  been  placed  by  America 
shipowners  within  the  past  year  for  the  construction  of  vessels,  wnich  orders  are  now 
taxing  American  shipyards  to  their  utmost  capacity,  that  there  is  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  our  people  to  invest  in  vessel  property  when  a  fair  return  on  the  inves- 
ment  is  promisea,  all  of  which  we  believe  should  receive  due  consideration  in  con- 
gressional councils  and  result  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  lessen  the 
difficulties  with  which  American  shipowners  have  long  contended  in  competition  tor 
the  foreign  trade. 

Further,  that  while  all  shipbuilding  plants  have  contracted  for  practicallv  all  cf 
the  vessels  they  can  build  within  the  next  two  years,  many  other  vessels  would  have 
been  contracted  for,  for  later  delivery,  had  it  not  been  for  the  possibility  of  unfa^^^- 
able  legislation,  making  it  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  capital  to  build  these  vesseL^. 
and  in  many  instances  causing  the  prospective  owners  to  discontinue  their  negotiatiocii. 

6.  The  Maritime  Association  of  the  Fort  of  New  York,  comprising  in  its  menil>f-r 
ship  representatives  of  practically  all  interests  identified  with  shipping  at  this  fK-r 
respecttully  urges  that  legislation  inimical  to  our  shipping  interests  such  as  j»opo^  d 
in  H.  R.  10500  be  not  enacted,  and  respectfully  submits  that  the  present  situaticc 
as  regards  shipping  facilities  will  in  no  wise  be  improved  by  the  entrance  of  CJovern- 
ment  ownership,  which  we  consider  an  extremely  dangerous  experiment,  the  efft^ 
of  which  will  be  disastrous  to  our  merchant  marine  and  detrimental  to  the  interv^ir 
of  the  country  at  large. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  B.  MoRRBLL,  Praidenf, 
Attest: 

Joe.  M.  DowD,  S^erOerg. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  several  commiinications  which  I  will  place 
in  the  record.     The  first  is  a  communication  from  the  Mobile  (AU. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Business  League  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  indorsing  the  shipping  bill. 
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Mobile  Chamber  or  Commerce  and  Business  Lbaoxje, 

Mobile,  Ala.y  February  24, 1916, 
Hon.  WooDRow  Wilson, 

PretiderU  UniUd  States  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  membership  of  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Busineas  League,  held  Monday,  February  21,  a  resolution  was  passed 
indorsing  the  plan  of  the  administration  promoting  American  merchant  marine.  The 
resolution  is  in  accordancd  with  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Representative 
Alexander.  We  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  to  this  effect. 
Yours,  reepectfuily, 

Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Business  League. 
By  E.  M.  Bailet,  President. 

Also  copy  of  circular  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  to 
collectors  of  customs^  showing  why  more  foreign  ships  are  not  taking 
out  American  registers: 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Navigation, 

Washtngton^  January  22, 1916. 
('nlUctor  of  customs. 

Sir:  In  the  past  11  months  leading  maritime  nations  possessing  over  three-fourths 
oi  the  world's  merchant  shipping  under  foreign  flags  have  passed  laws  or  issued  decrees 
forbidding  their  citizens  or  subjects  to  sell  and  transfer  to  the  fla^  of  another  nation 
any  mercnant  ship  under  their  respective  flags  except  by  a  special  permit  from  the 
riovernment.  Great  Britain  enacted  such  a  law  on  February  12;  Austria-Hungary 
iasued  such  a  decree  on  August  27 ;  Denmark  on  October  8 :  Qermany  enacted  such  a 
law  on  October  21,  France  on  November  11;  Norway  issued  a  decree  on  December  6; 
Brazil  on  December  9;  and  Spain  promulgated  a  law  on  January  9,  1916.  The  mer- 
chant shipping  of  these  countries  aggregates  33,900,000  gross  tons  out  of  a  total  of 
43,370,000  gross  tons  of  all  foreign  nations.  Other  nations  may  promulgate  similar 
laws  or  decrees  for  the  duration  oi  the  war,  and  notice  of  such  laws  or  decrees  may  not 
be  received  in  this  country  until  after  they  have  taken  effect. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  suggests  that  prospective  American  purchasers  of  ships 
under  foreign  flags  with  a  view  to  American  registry  will  consult  their  own  interest  in 
a  clear  title  if  in  all  cases  they  acquaint  thein£elves  with  the  transfer  law  of  the  nation 
whose  flag  the  ship,  proposed  to  be  bought,  now  flies. 

Pl*»ase  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  those  concerned. 
Respectfully, 

E.  T.  Chamberlain,  Commissioner. 

Also  a  list  of  foreign  built  vessels  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  to  which  American  registers  have  been  granted  imder  the 
act  of  August  18|  1914,  up  to  March  21,  1916;  also  list  of  American 
vessels  sold  to  foreigners  from  September  1, 1914,  to  March  21, 1916: 

Foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry  under  the  act  of  Aug.  18, 1914- 


Official 
No. 

Slccal 
letters. 

Rig. 

212529 

LDN8.... 

St.  8 

212543 

LDNV... 

St.  8 

21292j 

LDPF.... 

Baik.... 

212565 

LDPJ.... 

St.  8 

2125A6 

LDPK... 

St.  8 

212568 
212509 

LDPM... 
LDPN... 

Sch 

St.  8 

212570 
212571 
212572 

LDPQ... 
LDPR... 
LDP8 . . . 

St.  8 

8t.8.-.. 
St.  8 t 

a  Transferred  to  Spanish 
32910—16 48 


Name  of  vessel. 

Oceanai  « 

Holdegaardi 

Windmah* 

Tlvivesi 

Trinidadlan'.... 

Roeeway  * 

Santa  RooaUa  >. . 

Kentrai 

Bantu* 

CroftonHalU... 

flag.  1  Paaaenger  veesel. 


Gross 
tons. 

When 
bnllt. 

1891 

7,796 

2,862 

1906 

1,681 

1891 

5,017 

1911 

2,450 

1892 

291 
5400 

1907 
1811 

4,682 
4,188 
5,773 

1906 
1901 
1913 

Present  owner. 


Hone  Drr  p.ook  Sc 
Repair  Co. 

Bnll-insalar  Steam- 
ship Co. 

Shepaid  A  Horse 
Lumber  Co. 

TiviTes  Steamship 
Corporation. 

Gulf  Refining  Co 


F.  H.  Farwell 

Unlti^d    States  Steel 
Products  Co. 

do 

do 

do 


Home  port. 


I  Freight  Tessel 


New  York,  N.Y. 

Wilmington, 

Del. 
Boston,  Mass. 

NewYoilc.N.Y. 

Port       Arthur, 
Tex- 

New  ^Wk,  N.Y. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

'Tanker. 
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Official 
No. 


212673 

212786 

212747 
2128S3 
212886 
212693 
212583 

212584 

212685 

212587 

0) 
212592 
212596 

212597 

212600 
212710 

212601 
212603 

212604 

212806 

212606 

213488 

212612 

212613 
212646 

212970 

212627 
212628 

212632 

212633 

212634 

212635 

212641 
212642 
212647 

212649 

212650 

212648 


Rig. 


212652 
212653 


LDPT... 

LDPV.... 

T.DPW... 
LDQB... 
LDQC... 
LDQF... 
LDQO... 

LDQH... 

LDQJ.... 

LDQK... 

LDQH... 

LDQN... 

LDQP... 

LDQR... 

LDQ8.... 
LDQT.... 

LDQV... 
LDQW... 

LDRB... 

LDRC... 

LDRF... 

LDRH... 

LDRJ.... 

LDRK... 
LDRM... 

LDRN... 

LDRQ... 
LDR8.... 

LDRT... 

LDRV... 

LDRW... 

LDSB.... 

LD8C.... 
LDSF.... 
LDSO.... 


Bark 

St.  8 

St.  a 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St,  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

Sch 

St.  8 

St.  8....: 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

Ship.... 

St.  8 

Bku 

St.  8 

Bark 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  a 

St.  8 

Sch 

St.  a 

St.  8 

St.  8 

St.  a 

St.  8 

St.  a 

Name  of  Tflssel. 


Annie  If.  Reidi. 

SanFrancisoo^. 

Buenaventura  ^ 
Charlton  HalU.. 
CrasterHalP... 
Howie..  HaU«... 
Zacapa* 


Cartago  * 

Sixaola> 

Brabant* 

FoxtcnHaUB.. 

Limon> 

Panuco* 


PinardelRio>.. 


C.W.  MiUsi.. 
Suriname  > 


Brindilla  >. 
Turialba  >. 


Metapan>... 
Heredia  >. . . 
Esparta  ' . . . 

Avon  > 

Abangarez  >. 


E.R.  Sterling*. 
Coppename '. . . 

Snowdon  i 


Platurlas 

C.A.Canfleld'. 


Parismina.. 
Almirante>. 

Atenaa* 

San  Jose  i . . 


Motano* 

Calorla" 

Louise  M.  Rich- 

ard.i 
Marowijne*'... 


Saramacca  * 

Norman  Bridge  * 
SantaMarta*... 

Carillot 

Pastorea* 


Qrofis 
tons. 


2,165 

5,102 

4,881 
4,749 
4,319 
4,922 
5,012 

4,937 

6,017 

2,773 

4,246 

3,297 

2,556 

2,504 

371 
3,274 

4,170 
4,962 

5,011 

4,943 

3,297 

1,573 

4,964 

2,577 
3.191 

1,111 

3.445 
6.350 

4,937 

5,010 

4,961 

3,296 

2,730 

4,095 

441 

3,191 

3,283 

4,288 

5,013 

5,012 

7,781 


When 
built. 


1892 

1914 

1913 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1909 

1908 

1911 

1890 

1902 

1904 

1888 

1895 

1904 
1908 

1894 
1909 

1909 

1908 

1901 

1884 

1909 

1883 
1908 

1877 

1892 
1913 

1908 

1909 

1909 

1904 

1890 
1906 
1906 

1908 

1908 

1913 

1909 

1911 

1912 


Present  owner. 


James  Rolph,  Jr. 


United   States   Steel 

Products  Co. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Zacapa       Steamship 

Corporation. 
Cartago      Steamship 

Corporation. 
Slxaola       Steamship 

Corporation. 
The  Texas  Co 


Home  port 


United    States   Steel 

Products  Co. 
Limon        Steamship 

Corporation. 
Freeport  &  Tampico 

Fuel  Oil  Transpor- 
tation Corporation. 
American    &    Cuban 

Steamship        Line 

(Inc.). 
John  George  Murphy. . 
Suriname   Steamship 

CoriMratlon. 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Tiulalba     Steamship 

Corporation. 
Metapan     Steamship 

Corporation. 
Heredia      Steamship 

Corporation. 
Esparta      Steamship 

corporation. 
Avon    Shipping    Co. 

(Inc.). 
Abangarez  Steamship 

Corporation. 

Sterling  Ship  Co 

CoppenameSteamship 

Corporation. 
Snowdon      Shipping 

(^.  (Inc.). 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Petroleum  Transport 

Co. 
Parismina  Steamship 

Corporation. 
Almirante  Steamship 

Corporation. 
Altenas  Steamship 

Corporation. 
San  Jose  Steamship 

Corpwation. 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

Ernest  H.  Richard — 

Marowljne  Steamship 
Corporation. 

Saramacca  Steamship 
Corporation. 

Petroleum  Transport 
Co. 

Santa  Marta  Steam- 
ship Corporation. 

Carillo  Steamship  Cor- 
poration. 

Pastores  Steamship 
Corporation. 


San     Fiandtto, 

Cal. 
rewYork.N.Y. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Port       Arthur, 

Tex. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mobile,  Ala. 
rewYor.X.Y. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Boston,  MasB. 

^^owYotk,^^Y. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
XewYor-,K.Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

yewYoilc.X.Y. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ICewYori.N.Y. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
OuUtKxt.  ICIae. 

New  York,  NY. 

Do 
Lo8An^es.C«i. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
Do. 


1  Freight  vessel. 
>  Passenger  vessel. 
•Tanker. 

*  Provisional  register  through  American  consul. 

*  Freight  vessel.    Foxton  Hall  burned  at  Watling  Island,  Bahamas,  Sept.  23, 

*  Freight  vessel.    Formerly  barkentine  Everett  (f.  Origgs. 
'  Vessel  foundered  Aug.  14-15, 1915,  off  coast  of  Yucatan. 


1914. 
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Official 
No. 


2iaSM 

212655 

212056 

212657 
212658 

212671 

212672 

212673 
212675 
212798 

21 2682 
212683 

212688 

212694 
212695 
212697 

212n08 
212701 
212702 

212712 


212821 
212716 

212725 

212726 

212728 
212738 
212744 

212917 

212762 
212766 
212850 

212782 
212852 
212787 

212790 

213023 
212880 
212841 
212810 
213029 
213098 
212822 
212825 
212828 


LD8Q.. 

LD8R.. 

LDST.. 

LD8V.. 
LDSW. 

LDTB.. 

LDTC.. 

LDTF.. 

LDTO. 

LDTJ.. 

LDTK. 
LDTM. 

LDTN. 

LDTP.. 

LDTQ. 

LDTR. 

LDT8.. 
LDTV. 
LDTW. 

LDVB. 


LDVC... 
LDVF... 

LDVJ,... 

LDVK... 

LDVM... 
LDVP... 
LDPC... 

LDVQ... 

LDVB.... 
LDVT... 
LDWH.. 

LDWJ... 
LDWK.. 
LDWM.. 

LDWP... 

LDWQ... 
LDW8... 
LDWT... 
LDWV... 
LFBC..., 
LFBD... 
LFBG... 
LFBK... 
LFBM... 


St.  s. 

St.  a. 

Ship. 

Ship. 
Ship. 


St.  8 

Scfa.  b... 

Sch.  b... 

St.  8 

St.  8 


St.  8. 
St.  8. 

St.  8. 


Sch.  b... 
Sch.  b... 
St.  8.... 


Bkn.... 
Bark... 
Ship... 


Name  of  vessel. 


St.  8. 


St.  8 

St.  8 

Bark.... 

St.  8 


Sch. 
Bkn. 
St.  8. 

St.  8. 

Bkn. 

St.  s. 

St.  8. 


St.  8... 
St.  8... 

Ship... 

St.  8... 

Ship... 
St.  8... 
St.  8... 

Sch.... 
St.  8... 
St.  8... 
Ship. . . 
St.  8... 
Bark... 


Calamares '. 
Tenadoree... 
BrynhUdai. 


PassofBalmaha> 
Rhine* 


Orleanioni... 
VeraCru*««. 


Tampico**. 

Wlco» 

Dochra «. . . 


Llama  6  > 

Edward  L.  Do- 

heny.» 
Sacramento 


Tuxpem*  « 

Panuco*  o , 

Herbert  G.  Wy- 
Ue.» 

Skoda « 

Pllgrlm«» 

Timandras 


Santa  Clara  *. 


Javary « 

Charles  E.  Har- 

wood.* 
Anna  Maria 

D'Abundo.> 
Greenbrier  «•.... 


W.H.  Baxter  «•. 

Stranger' 

Robert  Dollar  > 

Westwegoft". . 


St.  Paal  >  10. 
CushingA... 
Colusa » 


Oregon" 

Cacique*... 
Vincent'". 

If undale  *. . 


Dimsyre  > 

Baton  Rouged.. 

Bayway  » 

Delta" 

Petrolite » 

Coming » 

Poltalloch  «>«..- 

Gargoyle « 

Edna  If.  Smith"  14 


Gross 
tons. 


7,782 

7,782 

1,502 

1,571 
1,690 

2,293 

1,934 

I,  Vvi 
2,748 
4,309 

3,189 
6,170 

5,692 

869 

646 

4,292 

744 
1,629 
1,579 

2,584 

1,249 
3,178 

954 

3,331 

399 

640 

5,356 

5,275 

471 
6,894 
5,732 

727 
6,202 
1,904 

3,285 

2,149 
4,973 
5,083 

317 
3,710 
5,073 
2,253 
4,433 

816 


When 
bnflt. 


Present  owner. 


1913 

1913 

1885 

1888 
1896 

1880 

1884 

1900 
1888 
1906 

1890 
1913 

1900 

1881 
1868 
1912 

1893 
1893 
1885 

1896 


1898 
1913 

1903 

1893 

1893 
1893 
1911 

1914 

1890 
1903 
1913 

1890 
1910 
1894 

1906 

1891 
1913 
1913 
1892 
1894 
1913 
1893 
1902 
1903 


Calamares  Steamship 

Corporation. 
Tenadores  Steamship 

Corporation. 
Harby  Steamship  Co. 

(Inc.). 

do 

Rhine  Shipping  Co. 

(Inc.). 
R.   Lawrence  Smith 

(Inc.). 
The  Texas  Co 


Home  pwt. 


do 

Standard  Oil  Co 

La   Plata  Steamship 

Co.  (Inc.). 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Petroleum  Transport 

Co. 
Northern  &  Southern 

Steamship  Co. 

Cuba  Distilling  Co 

do 

Petroleum  Transport 

Co. 

Charles  S.  Rodden 

Pilgrim  Shlppinp Co.. 
Tlmandra     Shipping 

Co. 
American    &   Cuban 

Steamship    Line 

(Inc.). 
L.  C.  Gil  espie  &  Sons. 
Petroleuim  Transport 

Co. 
Mclntyre  Lumber  & 

Export  Co. 
Coast  Steamship  (^ . . . 


J.  C.  Peterson 

Edward  L.  Whitney.. 
Dollar  Steamship  Line 

Union  Petroleum 

Steamship  Ck>. 
George  J.  Santa  Cruz.. 

Standard  Oil  Co 

W.R.  Graced  Co 


Andrew  Olsen 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.... 
Harby  Steamship  Co. 

(Inc.). 
Munson  Steamship 

Line. 
Eschen  &  Minor  Co. . . 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

A.  F.  Dantzler 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

Eschen  &  Minor  Co. . . 

Vacuum  Oil  Co 

Alfred  L.  Staples 


New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Port  Arthur, 
Tex. 

Do. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San     Francisco, 

Cal. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MobUe,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Do. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Wilmington, 

Del. 
Gulf  port,  Miss. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
San     Francisco, 

Cal. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mobile,  Ala. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
San     Francisco 

Cal. 
New  York,  N.Y 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

San  Frarcisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Gulf  port,  Miss. 
New  York. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 
Mobile,  Ala. 


I  Passenger  vessel. 
"  Freight  vessel. 

>  Formerly  sch.  b.  Glenlui. 

•  Formerly  sch.  b.  France  Marie. 

•  Tanker. 

•  Stranded  Oct.  29, 1915,  Westray  Firth,  Scotland. 

'  Vessel  abandoned  at  sea,  Dec.  15, 1914,  lat.  68*  N.,  long.  37"  W. 

•  Vessel  sunk  by  striking  mine,  North  Sea  Apr.  2, 1915. 

•  Vessel  stranded,  Habana  Harbor,  Cuba,  Jan.  22, 1915. 
10  Formerly  st.  s.  Steaua  Romana. 

li  Vessel  sailed  from  Barbados  June  26, 1915,  for  Buenos  Aires  and  has  not  since  reported. 

II  Vessel  sunk  by  striking  mine,  (ape  Orlotf,  j'ussta.  Sept.  27,  1915. 
»  Stranded,  Jan.  2,  1916.  Prince  William  Island,  Wales. 

i«  Vessel  foundered  70  miles  northeast  of  Hatteras,  N.  C,  Apr.  3, 1915. 
a  Transferred  to  Cuban  flag. 
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Foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American  registry  under  the  act  of  Aug.  18, 1914 — Contd. 


Official 
No. 


Signal, 
letters. 


212833  LFBP.. 

212835  LFBQ. 

212839  LFBR. 

212840  LFBS.. 
212945  LFBT.. 


212022 

212871 
212872 
212873 

212888 


LFBV.. 

LFCB.. 
LFCD.. 
LFCG.. 
LFCH.. 


212890  LFCJ.. 
212892  LFCK.. 
212803  LFCM., 


212807 
212899 


LFCN, 
LFCP. 


213095  I  LFCR. 
213126  I  LFCT. 
212900  1  LFCV. 


212911 
212912 
212913 
212914 
212916 
212919 


LFCW, 
LFDB. 
LFDC 
LFDG. 
LFDH, 
LFDK. 


212924     LFDM. 

212935  '  LFDS.. 

212936  ,  LFDT. 

212944  I  LFDW. 


212946  I  LFOB.. 

212949  LFQH. 
212951  I  LFQJ.. 
213252     LFOK. 


212»54 
212074 
212082 

212984 
212985 
213770 
213022 
213004 

313126 
213090 
213277 
213282 
213157 
212154 
213170 

213171 

213178 


LFGIf.. 
LFGN.. 
LFGP... 
LFOR.. 

LFGS.., 
LFGT... 
LFGV.. 
LFHD.. 
LFHT.. 

KWTM. 
LFHR.. 
LFJD... 
LFJG  ., 
LFDJ... 
LFJH... 
LFJK... 

LFJIC... 

LFJN... 


Rig. 


St.  8. 

St.  s. 
St.s. 

St.s. 
St.s. 
St.s. 

Bkn. 
St.s. 
St.s. 
St.s. 

St.s. 
St.s. 
St.s. 

St.s. 

St.s. 


St.s. 
St.s. 

St.  8. 

st.s. 
st.s. 
st.s. 
St.s. 
St.s. 
St.s. 

St.s. 

St.s. 
St.s. 

St.s. 


St.s. 


Bark. 

St.s.. 
St.  s.. 


St.  8.. 

St.  s.. 
St.  y.. 
Sch... 


St.  8.. 
Sch.. 
Ship. 
St.  8.. 
St.  8.. 


St.  v.. 
Bark.. 
St.  y.. 
St.  8.. 
St.  8.. 
St.  a.. 
St.  8.. 


St.s. 


Ga.y. 


Name  of  veosel. 


Princeton* 5,081 


Gross 
tons. 


Somersets 
Maracas>. 


5,079 
2,025 


Georgiana' \  4,506 

Cad(k>» I  6,329 

Satsuma' 4,204 


When 
built. 


Lovisa'*.. 
DeSoto»... 
Neptune**. 
Bayamo*.. 


939 
6,268 
1,352 
3,296 


Dacia«« i  3,544 


Chincha  >. 
Southerner"... 

M.S. Dollar*  a. 
Colon  So 


Dayton*.. 
Bradford  * 
Santiago'. 


OoalingaV 
Morenfi... 


Pioneer  * 

California*., 
Polarlne  > . . . 
Camaguey  *. 

Munwood  *. 


Suniga*. 
Antilla  \ 

Balboa  >. 


Guantanamo*.. 

Belmont  * 

Evangeline'... 
Benito  Juarez  >. 


SoocKti 

Ardmore* 

Owera* 

Gypsum     Em- 
press.* 

Muskogee  * 

Hieronymus*.. 
Golden  Gate*.. 

Mexicano> 

HousatonJo*... 

AgawaM 

Ruth  Stark*... 

Surf* 

Atlantic  Sun*... 
Mattaiicock  i..., 
Standard  *.... 
Bamia* 


BIblria*.. 
Kitty  A  •. 


6,395 
4,170 

4,216 
1,530 


5,335 
6,303 
3,400 

7,318 
4,045 
5,075 
7,574 
4,046 
3,671 

3,190 


4,374  1907 


3,652 
615 


3,292 

1,528 

4,360 

593 


449 

7,120 

426 

770 

7,224 
461 
2,340 
2,265 
3,143 

602 
1,067 

307 

2,333 

6,766 

10,073 

3,402 

3,636 

23 


1012 
1013 
1887 

1000 
1012 
1001 

1801 
1002 
1883 
1898 

1000 
1012 
1006 

1800 
1802 


1007 
1008 
1006 

1002 
1013 
1913 
1896 
1914 
1903 

1914 


1904 
1901 


1910 

1801 
1012 
1806 


1905 
1013 
1007 
1802 

1013 
1004 
1888 
1803 
1800 

1907 
1873 
1896 
1893 
1014 
1014 
1802 

1804 

1000 


Present  owner. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
....do 


New  York  Trans-At- 
lantic Steamship  Go. 

Walker  &  Armstrong. . 

Standard  Oil  Co 

New  York  &  Oriental 
Steamship  Co.  (Inc.) 

George  Taber  Hay 

Standard  Oil  Co 

I.  A.  Alessi 

New  York  &  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Edward  N.  Breitung. . 

W.R.  Graced  Co 

Walker,  Armstrong  & 
Co. 

Dollar  Steamship  Line 

American-M  e  x  I  c  a  n 
Steamship  &  Trad- 
Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

New  York  &  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Union  Steamship  Co . . 

Standard  Oil  Co 

.....do 

John  A.  Hooper 

Standard  Oil  Co 

New  York  &  Cuba 
Mall  Steamship  Co. 

Munson  Steamship 
Lbie. 

Barber  A  Co.  (Inc.). . . 

New  York  &  Cuba 
Mail  Steamship  Co. 

American-M  e  x  i  c  a  n 
Steamship  &  Trad- 
faigCo. 

New  York  A  Cuba 
Mail  Steanudiip  Co. 

Hall  Shipping  Co 

Evanseime  Co.  (Inc.). 

AmenDan-M  e  X 1  c  a  n 
Steamship  Sc  Trad- 
hisCo. 

Standard  biVco.'.! '.'.'.. 

Peter  G.Gerry 

CowleK  Ship  Supply 

Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Bessie  A.  Somervflle. . 

James  Rolph,  Jr 

Pierce  Oil  Corporation. 
Housatonic      Steam- 

ship  Co.  (Inc.). 
Charles  W.  Harxness. . 

Peter  H.  Crowell 

JohnH.  Haoan 

Sun  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co 

do 

Samia  Steamship  Ckiiv 

paration. 
Sibiria  Steamship  Cor- 

poratian. 
Nathaniel  H.  Stone, 

tnistee,    614 

Boildtng. 


Home  port 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

Savannah.  Ga. 
New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 

Marquette.  ICich. 
New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

San  Francisco. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  Yor*c. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

San  Diego.  Oal. 


New  York. 

Boston. 
Do. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 


Do. 
New  York. 
Providuice,  R.  I 
Mobile,  Ala. 

New  York. 
Pensaoola.  Fla. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 
Boston. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Boston. 


1  Tanker. 

*  Passenger  vessel. 

*  Freight  vessel. 

<  Stranded  off  St.  Thomas  Island,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Feb.  28, 1015. 

*  Formerly  St.  s.  Evelyn. 

*  Vessel  seized  by  French  Government  May  3, 1015;  sunk  by  submarine  Nov.  8, 101& 
V  Provisional  renster  through  American  consul. 

(  Pleasure  vessel. 

*  Formerly  American-owned  undocumented  yacht, 
a  Transferred  to  British  flag. 
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Foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American  reyisiry  under  the  act  of  Aug.  18  y  1914 — Contd. 


Official 
No. 

• 

Signal 
letters. 

Rig. 

NameofTessel. 

Gross 
tons. 

622 
1,381 
5,450 
3,710 
1,337 
4,362 

4,400 

3,718 
3,826 
4,471 

3,300 

2,802 

2,556 

1,860 

3,153 

1.338 

1,227 

7 

3.321 

257 

751 

2,553 

1,783 
2,199 
3,932 
3,358 

4,489 
405 
2,202 
2,217 
5,641 

5,644 
5,688 

When 
built. 

1876 
1900 
1913 
1913 
1900 
1900 

1901 

1899 
1905 
1902 

1915 

1000 

1807 

1907 

1901 

1892 
1908 
1908 

1897 

1905 
1896 
1835 

1903 
1891 
1907 
1899 

1908 
1903 
1887 
1886 
1915 

1915 
1915 

Present  owner. 

Home  port. 

213270 
213306 

LFJW.... 
LFKH... 
LFKR... 
LFKfl.... 
LFMB... 
LFMV... 

LFNB.... 

LFNC... 
LFND... 
LFMG... 

LFJQ.... 

LFNJ.... 

LFNK... 

LFNM... 

LFNR... 

LFNT.... 
KWTB... 

Bkn 

Bkn 

Oa.  s 

St.  s 

Bark.... 
St.s 

St.s 

St.s 

St.s 

St.s 

St.s 

St.  8..... 

St.s 

St.s 

St.s 

Sch.  b... 
Dt.  y  • . . . 
Oa.  y... 

St.s. 

Sch 

St.s 

St.  s 

St.s 

8t.s 

Si.  8 

St.  8 

St.s 

Sty.... 
Ship.... 

Baric 

St.  s.... 

St.  s.... 
St.  s.... 

HUdegardi 

Alta> 

George  J.  Santa  Crus. . 
Barkentine  Aha-Go. . . . 
Standard  Oil  Co 

Edward  L.  Whitney. . 

Winnebago  Steamship 
Corporation. 

American    Trans-At- 
lantic Co. 
do 

Mobile. 

San  Francisco. 

2133A0 
213407 
213443 
213528 

(») 

Glenpool' 

Communipaw*.. 

Paolina" 

Wlxmebago  > 

Solveigi 

New  York, 

Do. 
Mobile. 
New  York. 

Do. 

21362S 

Kankanee^ 

Allaniashi 

Mamtowoc> 

San  Mateo  1 

Genesee  1 

Maumee 

Do. 

213606 

do 

Do. 

213621 
213201 
213650 
213660 

Manitowoc  Steamship 
Corporation. 

San  Mateo  Steamship 
Corporation. 

American    Trans-At- 
lantic Co. 

Maumpe    Steamship 
Corporation. 

Winneconne    Steam- 
ship Corporation. 

American    Trans- At- 
lantic Co. 

O.  W.  McNear(Tnc.).. 

Edward  L.  Doheny . . . 

Irving  J.  Bissel........ 

American  Transatlan- 
tic ('0. 
Wm.  Wiilard  Howard. 
J.W.JoUy 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

213661 

213607 

213604 
213500 
213610 

Winneconne  i . . . 

Ausable* 

Prins  Valdemar  ^ 

Casiana^* 

Yendys' 

Muskegon  1 

Albania* 

Yucatan  > 

Hocking » 

Edna  • 

Do. 

Do. 

San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Grand    Haven. 

213636 
213646 

LFPG.... 

LFPJ.... 
LFPK... 
LFPQ.... 

LFQG... 
LFQR... 
LFQT.... 
LFQV... 

LFRM... 

LF8J 

LF8K.... 
LK8M.... 
LFSN.... 

LFSF... 
LF8Q.... 

Mich. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Philadelphia. 

213706 
213743 

American  Transatlan- 
tic Co. 

Sudden  A  i -liristenson. 

Lawrence  Smith  (Inc.) 

John  A.  Hooper 

Caribbean  Si  Southern 
Steamship  Co.  (Inc.). 

Standard  Oil  Co 

WlllisSharpe  Kilmer.. 

Pacific  Freighters  Co. . 
do 

New  York. 
San  Fr^;ncisco. 

213762 

(•^ 
(») 

213883 
213890 
213896 

(») 

Amazonia  > 

Republic » 

Const  itucion  >. . . 

llealdton 

RemUk< 

Katherine* 

Phyllis' 

Venexula 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

New  Y'  rk. 
San  Fr.u:cisco. 

New  York.N.Y. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 

Do. 

Pacific    Mail   Steam- 
ship Co. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Do. 

do 

Do. 

Gross 
tons. 


Total  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1015, 
Total  July  1, 1915,  to  Mar.  21, 1916.. 

Grand  total,  Mar.  21, 1916 


609,996 


1  Freight  veosel. 
1  Tanker. 

*  Pro\isional  register  through  American  consul. 

*  Pleasure  TeaBel. 

>  Formerly  American-owned  nndocumented  yacht. 
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American  vessels  sold  alien  during  the  period  Sept.  i,  1914,  to  Feb.  1,  1916. 

SEPT.  1, 1914,  TO  JUNE  30, 1915. 


Name  of  ▼oseL 


8AILIM0  VKSBBLS. 

Arthur  D.  story 

Ceoilia  Sudden 

Oossip 

Hunter 

Independence  II 

J.  B.  Newland 

John  D.  Bradley 

Olra 

Quickstep 

WUUeL.  Swift 

RoseAeld 

Total  (11) 

STKAM  VESSELS. 

E.  M.  Peck 

H.N.  Jex 

James  H.  Shlgley 

8AILIN0  YEaSBLS. 

Alice 

B.  L.  Pennington 

City  of  Sheboygan 

Essex 

J.  If.  Weatherwax 

Mary  A.  Whalen , 

Moravia 

Tacoma , 

Fill 

Grazlela 

Panuca 

Tuxpam 

lona  Tunnell 

White  Wings 

Total  (14) 

STEAM  VESSELS. 

Case 

Delhi 

Sparltog 

Toledo 

South  American 


Qran 
tons. 


108 
643 
122 
197 
145 
157 
112 
113 
104 
100 

685 


2,481 


1,809 
420 
450 


Tnosteied 


British  flag. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dominican 

flag. 
Spanish  flag. 


British  flag. 
Do. 
Do. 


Nameof  vesseL 


IfaHA* 

WllMam  Henry  Mack 

Cresooit 

Forward...... 

Total  (7) 

UNBIOOBD 

Dredger 

Standard 

No.  2 

Chicken 

M.  B.  Co.  No.  14 

T 

U 

V 

Total  (8).. 


Gran 


2,325 
3,781 


255 


9,288 


150 
114 
205 
142 


343 
343 
343 


1,918 


Brttiahflag. 
Do. 


Do. 


British  flag. 

Do. 
Cuban  flag. 
Mexican  flbg. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


JULY  1,  1915,  TO  FEB.  1,  1916. 


100 

1,142 

248 

116 

384 

134 

1,067 

105 

368 

368 

646 

869 

1,315 

648 


7,610 


2,278 
986 
109 
211 
276 


British  flag. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Cuban  flag. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Portuguese 
flag. 

Do. 


British  flag. 

Da 

Da 
Chilean  flag. 
Cuban  flag. 


STEAM  VB88BLB— continued 

Success 

Morris  Adler 

Oregon , 

Atlanta 

Oceana , 

Total  (10) 

OAS  VESSELS. 

Plnta. 

Advance 

Total  (2) 

UNBIOOED  VESSELS. 

P.  S.  B.  &  D.  Co.  No.  2.. . . 

Iron  Side , 

Uxmal 

Total  (3) 


308    Cuban  flac. 
2,481  '  Norwegian 
fltf. 

727  I         Do. 
2,094     Mexican  flag. 
7,796  '  Spanish  flag. 


17,266 


I 
100     British  flag 
281    Honduran 


381 


119     British  flag. 
138    Oiban  flag. 
142    MexkanAi 


399 


SUMMARY. 


Sept.  1.1914,  to  June 
30, 1915. 

July  1, 1915,  to  Feb. 
1, 1916. 

Total. 

Number. 

Gross. 

Number. 

Gross. 

Number. 

Groas. 

Sailing 

11 

7 

2,481 
9,288 

14 

10 

2 

7,510 

17,266 

381 

399 

25 

17 

2 

11 

9,991 

SteanT. 

36.554 

Gas 

:t8i 

Unrigced 

8 

1,918 

a 

2.317 

Total 

26 

13,687  J             29 

23,556 

55 

39,243 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  following-named  yachts  were  sold  alien: 

SEPT.  1, 1914,  TO  JUNE  30, 1916. 

Transferred  to- 


Steam  yacht  Noumahal 

Steam  yacht  Zoraya -« 

Total  (2) ., 


JULY  1, 1915,  TO  FEB.  1, 1916. 


Brazilian  flag. 
British  flag. 


Steam  yacht  Alameda. 
Steam  yacht  Columbia. 
Steam  yacht  Watums . 


Total  (3).,. 


113 
682 
571 


1,366 


Mexican  flag. 
British  flag. 
Do. 


Also  letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  giving 
extract  from  Commercial  Attach^  Arnold's  weekly  report  regarding 
shipping  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington,  February  iS,  1916. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

It  is  thought  that  the  following  extract  from  Commercial  Attach^  Arnold's  weekly- 
report  of  January  I,  1916,  on  the  shipping  situation  in  the  Pacific  will  be  of  interest, 
as  it  supplements  material  on  the  same  subject  which  has  been  previously  referred 
to  you: 

'^I  have  had  a  number  of  interviews  during  the  week  with  Minister  Reinsch  in 
regard  to  possible  American  enterprise,  especiaily  construction  work,  which  resulted 
in  his  sending  a  number  of  telegrams  to  interests  in  America  in  regard  thereto.  The 
unfortunate  situation  in  connection  with  possible  American  development  here  is  the 
shipping  question.  I  do  hope  the  bureau  and  the  department  will  use  every  passible 
effort  to  get  something  done  which  will  put  American  ships  under  American  flags  in 
the  Pacinc.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  sit  here  and  see  our  opportunities  in  this  country 
vanishing  like  the  mist  before  the  morning  sun,  simply  because  we  have  no  ships  to 
work  these  opportunities.  Give  us  American  ships  on  me  Pacific  and  we  can  increase 
our  (  hina  trade  by  100  per  cent  and  make  for  ourselves  a  position  in  this  market 
during  the  war  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  dislodge  us  after  the  conclusion 
thereof.  But  without  ships  we  can  only  sit  by  and  sigh  and  we  see  these  marvelous 
opportunities  sliding  by,  probably  never  again  to  return:  at  least  not  in  the  same 
inviting  way,  for  after  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  many  hungry  mouths  yearning 
for  a  chance  to  meet  these  opportunities,  and  on  that  account  we  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  take  the  advantage  of  them  that  we  now  could.  We  want  ships,  ships, 
ships;  but  to  do  us  good,  the  greatest  good,  we  want  them  now.  A  year  hence  may 
be  too  late,  for  by  that  time  ouers  may  have  crept  in  ahead  of  us  and  taken  the  gold 
apple  of  opportunity  from  us.  It  is  inaeed  unfortunate  that  the  American  flag  should 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific  just  at  that  moment  when  its  presence  there 
could  have  meant  more  to  us  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  entire  history  of  our  trade 
with  the  Orient." 

E.  E.  Pratt. 
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Ako  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  giving  excerpt 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Kelleher,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Seattle  National  Bank,  in  reference  to  shipping  lumber  on  the  Pacific 
coast : 

Trba5*ury  Department, 

Washington,  February  24,  1916. 

Dear  Judge:  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you,  for  your  information,  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter,  dated  February  18,  1916,  which  I  received  to-day  from  Mr. 
Daniel  Kelleher,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Seattle  National  Bank,  of  Seattle,  Wai^h.: 

'*Our  lumber  business,  though  we  are  getting  a  little  better  price  for  lumber  here, 
is  still  in  very  bad  shape,  and  as  1  wrote  you  before,  I  can't  see  any  chance  for  ma- 
terial improvement  until  we  get  by  some  means  some  ships  to  trans})ort  our  lumber 
in.  For  example,  a  case  came  under  my  ob8er\''ation  here  in  Seattle  to-day  that  is 
typical  of  the  ncal  situation.  One  of  the  owners  of  a  mill,  a  customer  of  oiir  bank, 
is  to-day  loading  a  cargo  of  lumber  at  his  mill  for  shipment  to  Australia.  The  mill 
owner  gets  about  $24,000  for  his  lumber  delivered  to  the  dock  here;  (his  is  at  the  rate 
of  about  $12  per  M  for  his  lumber.  The  shipowner  gets  for  transporting  this  lumber 
about  $48,000,  or  $24  per  M  for  the  lumber.  In  ordinary  times,  the  mill  ©"wncr  would 
get  about  $12  per  M  for  his  lumber,  and  the  ship  owner  about  $8  per  M .  With  $16  |)er 
M  added  for  freight,  I  can  see  but  little  chance  for  improvment  in  the  lumber  bu^J- 
ness  out  here.  This  same  sliip  owner  who  gets  $48,000  for  this  one  caigo,  recently 
bought  his  ship  at  a  total  price  of  $15,000." 
Faithfully,  yours, 

W.  G.  McAdoo. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Also  a  clipping  from  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1916,  entitled  "World  built  fewer  ships  last  year": 

[United  States  Commerce  Reports,  Feb.  2, 1916.) 

World  Built  Fewer  Smps  Last  Year. 

The  principal  features  of  the  world  shipbuilding  industry  all  through  1915  were  the 
reduced  output  in  the  combatant  countries  and  the  increased  activity  in  the  countries 
not  directly  affected  by  the  war,  states  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Herald  in  a  special 
shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  commercial  supplement.  These  changes  are  graphi- 
cally shown  by  the  table  below,  which  gives  the  international  tonnage  output  for  the 
past  two  years: 


Countries. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total,  United  Kingdom 
British  Dominions 

Foreign  countries: 

United  States 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Total,  foreign  countries. 

Grand  total 


1914 


Vessels. 


817 

454 

23 


1,294 
271 


156 
28 
16 
68 
39 
98 

184 
54 

164 

674 

67 

14 

9 

29 


Tons. 


966.839 
506,945 
246,370 


1,722.154 
67,994 


270.962 

78.457 

10.395 

16.664 

33.463 

196.540 

505,719 

41,792 

136.309 

279.584 

54,108 

33,976 

21, 197 

14,657 


I.  H.  P. 


639,654 
540,290 
180,890 


1,366.834 
24.276 


1,600  I  1,694.023 


3,165  ,  3,484,171 


306.465 
58.300 

0) 

12, 120 

19.551 

203.630 

572.653 

35.455 

125,614 

116,618 

39.555 

61,000 

33,000 

13,760 


•1.597.721 


2,988,831 


1915 


Vesseb.:      Tons. 


296 

207 

12 


384.417 

233.501 

31,418 


617 
183 


I 


649.336 
32,937 


127 


270.124 


I.  H.  P. 


310.574 
205.  JVH 

24.7.ti 


M0.5d4 

i4.or-» 


322.16t» 


50 

40 

32 

46 

4 

127 

390 

86 

13 

7 

33 


8.073 
51,361 
41,438 

179.804 
-20  230 
92,213 

217.592 
61.477 
792 
14,306  I 
25.927  , 


6.400 

32.042 
'20  V^^ 

l<5S.l5rt 

iK2.a» 

114  510 
41,ft?5 

13.750 
32.530 


955  >        989.337 


975,010 


1,665  I    1,671,610'      l,&»,t:6 

I  1 


>  Data  not  available. 


s  Exduslye  of  Belgium. 
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It  is  a  fact  of  gi^at  iiniK>rtance,  sava  the  Herald,  that  althouffh  the  shipbuilding 
and  engineeriiiK  ngurea  for  the  Unitea  Kingdom  include  absolutelv  no  waranip  work, 
while  in  the  other  countries  referred  to  there  is  included  all  warship  work  reports  of 
which  have  been  received,  the  purely  British  production  is  laiger  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  position  occupied  by  Germany 
in  this  list  is  probably  far  too  low,  as  its  figures  represent  very  little  more  than  the 
merchant  vessels,  reports  of  the  launching  of  which  nave  been  received. 

MANY  OHDEBS  ON  HAND  IN  OTHBR  COUNTRIES. 

Evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  Scandinavian  shipyards  are  benefiting  by  the 
demand  for  cargo  s^amers  mav  be  found  in  the  lazgc  amount  of  new  work  on  hand  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweaen.  At  Copenhagen  Burmeister  &  Wain  have  on  the 
stocks  6  vessels,  and  on  hand  further  a  number  of  orders  for  delivery  in  1917,  1918, 
1919,  and  1920,  and  even  1921,  while  the  Copenhagen  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  9  steamers 
and  the  Marstal  Co.  4  motor  vessels. 

At  Christiana  the  Akers  Co.  is  building  9  steamers  and  the  Nylands  Co.  the  same 
number;  the  Bergen  Co.  have  16  vessels  on  order]  the  Drontheim  Co.,  7;  the  Fredrikstad 
Co.,  vessels  aggregating  48,220  tons;  the  Larvik  Slip  Co.,  3;  the  Laxevaags  Co.,  of 
Bergen,  6;  theMoss  Co.,  5;  the  Pon^g;rund  Co.,  4;  the  Pusnses  Co.,  of  Arendal,  8;  and 
the  Stavanger  Co.,  3. 

In  Sweden  the  Eriksbergs  Co.,  of  Goteboig,  has  7  vessels  on  order;  the  Helsingborg 
Co.,  1;  the  Kockums  Co.,  of  Mabno,  1;  Lindholmens  Co.,  of  Goteborg,  4;  the  Lodose 
Wharf  Co.,  3:  the  Motala  Works,  3  tugs;  and  the  Oscarshamn  Works,  6  steamers. 

The  Sociedad  En)anola  de  Construccion  Naval,  of  Cartagena  and  Ferrol,  which  was 
started  a  number  of  years  ago  by  a  British  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  building  ships 
for  the  Spanish  Navy,  is  now  oeing  permitted  to  undertake  private  work,  and  has 
booked  a  number  of  orders  for  merchant  steamers.  A  beginning  is  being  nuule  at 
Ferrol,  where  the  firm  ia  constructing  a  passenger  steamer  of  14,000  tons  displacement 
for  the  CLa.  Transatlantica  of  Barcelona. 

At  Hongkong  there  is  a  great  pressure  of  new  shipbuilding.  The  Hongkong  & 
Whampoa  Dock  Co.  has  on  hand  a  large  number  of  steamers  for  British,  Dutch,  and 
Norwegian  owners,  while  the  Taikoo  Dockyard  Co.  is  building  six  vessels,  three  of 
them  for  Liverpool  owners  and  three  for  China.  The  Taikoo  yard  can  now  under- 
take the  construction  of  vessels  up  to  10,000  tons  measurement. 

The  majority  of  the  Japanese  shipyards  are  full  of  work,  and  they  will  be  kept  busy 
well  into  1917.  The  work  in  hana,  however,  does  not  show  anything  of  very  ^eat 
size— nothing  over  9,500  tons.  The  number  which  is  to  be  built  rather  than  size  is 
what  is  most  impressive.  New  passenger  ships  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
the  countrv  is  setting  Itself  to  tne  building  of  cargo  ships.  The  types  of  these  vary 
considerably.  Among  them  the  Isherwood  system  has  a  prominent  place.  The 
Osaka  Iron  Works  has  in  hand  six  8,000-ton  steamers  and  sixteen  3,200-ton  steamers, 
all  of  this  type.  Two  of  the  steamers  which  are  to  be  built  at  Nagasaki  are  to  have 
geared  turbines. 

Also  text  of  the  shipping  bill  recently  presented  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies; 

[Translation.] 

No.  1659.    Chamber  of  Deputies.    Eleventh  Legislature,  session  of  1916.    Written 

report  of  the  meeting  of  January  13,  1916. 
Propound  law  determining  the  conditions  under  which  advances  may  be  made  to 

fVench  shipowners  to  buy  ships  mechanically  propelled,  coming  from  allied  or  neutral 

countries. 

(Referred  to  the  merchant  marine  commission.^ 

Presented  in  the  name  of  M.  Raymond  Poincare,  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
by  Rear  Admiral  lAcaze,  minister  of  the  navy,  and  by  M.  A.  Rlbot,  minister  of 
finances. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEA80N8. 

Gentlemen:  The  increase  of  our  commercial  fleet  is  a  measure  which  should  not 
be  deferred. 

While  the  war  lasts,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  benefit  French  commerce  by  recover- 
ing, in  part,  the  heavy  tribute  whicn  we  are  now  paying  to  foreign  shipowners  in  the 
form  of  marine  freights. 

After  the  war  our  maritime  commerce  will  need  a  number  oi  pliips  suflicient  to 
insure  a  continuation  of  the  services  heretofore  maintained  by  our  ct^mpanies  and 
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to  make  poBRible  the  oiganizatlon  of  new  lines.  It  is  on  this  condition  only  that  the 
economic  life  of  France  will  be  able  to  recover  and  to  create  large  resources  neceseaiy 
for  the  work  of  national  rehabilitation. 

Our  ports  will  be  visited  by  a  laiger  number  of  ships  from  now  on,  and  the  free 
play  of  economic  laws  will  tend  to  lower  the  freights.  Furthermore,  the  proportion 
of  French  tonnage  in  our  foreign  trade  will  be  larger,  and  action  by  the  Government, 
if  demanded  by  circumstances,  would  be  of  greater  effect  in  the  domain  of  transporta- 
tion. 

The  vicissitudes  of  war  have  reduced  the  effective  strength  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
The  strenuous  service  to  which  our  ships  have  been  subjected  since  August,  1914,  the 
remlting  weir  and  tear,  the  imposKsibility  of  reopenina;  our  shipyards  before  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  all  this  compels,  us  if  we  would  be  ready  in  time,  to  obtain 
without  delay  a  number  of  ships  from  other  countries  to  replace  those  lost  and  to 
supplement  mose  in  active  service. 

In  its  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  country  procures 
its  food  supply,  to  stop  the  waste  of  the  national  wealth,  and  to  secure  the  ruture  of 
0  ir  merchant  marine,  the  Government  has  examined  various  solutions  propoeed. 
It  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  end  sought  can  only  be  achieved  by  encoura^^in^  private 
initiative  and  giving  aid  to  shipowners  in  order  to  induce  them  to  buy  ships  m  allied 
or  neutral  countries. 

The  granting^  under  proper  guaranties,  of  loans  rei>ayable  in  annual  instalments, 
and  the  determination  of  a  nxed  sum  to  be  paid  as  indemnity  in  case  a  ship  go  acquired 
should  be  requisitioned  by  the  Government,  are  the  measures  which  will  best  meet 
the  present  needs  of  the  shipowners.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  general 
utility  of  these  measures,  as  the  shipo^t-nere  will  be  under  the  double  obligation  of 
k  *eping  the  ships  so  acquired  as  part  of  our  mrechant  fleet  for  five  years  at  least,  and 
of  employing  tnem  in  the  French  import  trade  until  the  crisis  now  prevailing  in 
m\ritime  transportation  shall  have  moderated. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  because  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
to  favor  the  buying  of  British  prizes  (law  of  Apr.  19,  1915),  the  Government  has  been 
lei  to  submit  the  proposed  law,  the  substance  of  which  follows: 

PROPOSED  LAW. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  decrees: 

The  proposed  law,  the  text  of  wnich  follows,  will  be  presented  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  the  minister  of  the  navy  and  by  the  minister  of  finances,  who  are  charged 
\vitn  reveaiing  the  principles  and  sustaining  the  discussion: 

Article  1. 

Until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  Govern- 
ment may  invest  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  million  francs  in  loans  to  French  ship- 
owners, to  cover  a  part  of  the  sums  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  ships  with  mechanical 
propulsion,  said  shipowners  to  be  approved  of  by  the  minister  of  the  navy,  on  the 
advice  of  the  minister  of  finances.    Snips  to  be  allied  or  neutral. 

The  advances  thus  made  shall  be  proauctive  of  interest  at  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Bank  of  France  on  loans  on  securities. 

The  minister  of  finances  is  authorized  to  open,  among  the  special  services  of  the 
treasury,  an  account  entitled  ** Advances  to  snipowners  to  buy  ships." 

This  account  will  be  debited  in  the  sum  total  of  advances  made  in  conformity  with 
the  present  law  and  credited  with  the  repayments  made  by  the  shipowners. 

Article  2. 

The  maximum  amount  of  advances  made  according  to  the  first  article  is  determined 
in  the  following  fashion: 

Navigation  companies  possessing  a  fleet  of  20,000  tons  or  more  may  receive  70  per 
cent  of  the  purchase  price.  ♦ 

Navigation  compames  possessing  a  fleet  of  less  than  20,000  tons,  or  for  new  enter- 
prises, 80  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 

Article  31. 

The  advances  thus  made  shall  be  repayed  by  the  shipowners  according  to  the 
f.)l lowing  conditions: 

1 .  In  three  equal  annual  installments  in  the  case  of  navigation  companies  posBeesing 
a  fleet  of  20,000  or  more  tons. 
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2.  In  four  annual  equal  installments  in  the  case  of  navigation  companies  poeseasing 
a  fleet  of  less  than  ^,000  tons,  or  of  new  companies. 

3.  In  eight  annual  equal  installments  for  fishing  enterprises. 

The  interest  falling  due  will  be  added  to  the  sum  total  of  each  of  the  above  annuities. 
The  first  annuity  in  each  case  will  be  payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  following 
the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  ship  to  the  slupowner. 

Article  4. 

Government  experts  shall  inspect  the  ships,  which  must  be  seaworthy  and  in  good 
condition  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  to  the  shipowners,  and  guaranteed  againat  the 
eon83quence  of  any  preference  or  mortgage. 

Article  5. 

The  shipowner  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  as  a  beneficiary  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  articles,  should  address  a  request  to  the  minister  of  the  navy. 
This  request  shall  be  accompanied: 

1.  By  a  deed  of  surety  which  will  be  applied  to  the  sums  advanced  and  not  guaran- 
teed by  a  mortgage.    The  security  given  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  minister  of  finance. 

2.  By  an  agreement  made  by  the  shipowner  to  give  to  the  Government  of  France  a 
mortgage  (first),  on  the  ship  from  the  time  it  shall  come  under  French  re^try,  as  surety 
a  sum  equal  to  half  the  price  of  purchase  and  to  insure,  with  delegation  of  benefit  to 
the  Government,  the  ship  against  all  risks,  inclusive  of  risk  of  war,  even  to  complete 
repayment  of  the  sum  advanced. 

Navigation  societies  which  have  established  an  insurance  fund  for  their  own  ships 
mav  be  excused  by  a  special  decision  from  contracting  insurance  as  above  noted*. 

The  surety,  whether  tor  the  total  advances  having  a  mortgage  concession  on  the  ship 
acquired,  or  for  the  portion  of  the  advances  not  guaranteed  by  this  mortgage,  may  be 
replaced  by  a  mortgage  (first)  on  the  other  ships  of  the  shipowner. 

Once  agreed  upon ,  he  will  abide  by  the  demands  in  the  order  of  their  reception.  All 
transfer  of  order  will  be  null  and  void. 

Article  6. 

The  shipowner  must  agree  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the  purchase  price 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  present  war  and  during  a  period  of  five  years,  to  date  from  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  transfers  directly  to  a  stranger,  to  a  strange  society, 
or  to  a  French  society,  whose  organization  does  not  conform  to  article  1 .  section  .3,  of 
the  law  of  April  7, 1902,  either  the  property  itself,  or  the  use  of  the  purchased  ship,  or 
if  he  mortgages  it  for  the  profit  of  the  same  persons  or  societies. 

He  is  under  the  additional  obligation,  until  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  to  carry  imports  intended  for  French  ports  only,  though  one- 
fourth  of  the  cajgo  may  be  earned  to  allied  or  neutral  countries,  or  to  pay  to  the  treasury 
a  sum  equal  to  double  the  sum  total  of  freights  collected  for  cargoes  unloaded  outside 
of  French  ports  over  and  above  the  proportion  fixed  above. 

The  same  obligation  must  be  undertaken  by  the  fishing-boat  owners  and  the  owners 
of  tow  boatJB,  who  will  be  obliged,  the  first  to  bring  into  French  ports  three-quarters 
of  their  cateh  and  the  second  to  make  at  least  three-quarters  of  their  voyages  coming 
from  or  proceeding  to  the  same  ports. 

These  agreements  will  be  guaranteed  by  security  satisfactory  to  the  minister  of 
finance. 

Article  7. 

In  the  event  of  requisition  of  one  of  the  ships  acquired  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  law  the  indemnity  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
charter  rates,  reduced  by  15  per  cent. 

Article  8. 

A  decree  decided  upon  by  the  ministers  of  the  marine  and  of  finance  shall  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  the  present  law  shall  apply,  notably  those  relative  to 
the  age  of  the  ships  which  are  the  object  of  it. 

Signed  at  Paris,  January  13, 1916,  by 

R.   POINCAR^. 

For  the  President  of  the  Republic: 

Amiral  Lacaze, 
Minister  of  the  Ifarine, 

A.  Ribot, 

Minister  of  Finances, 
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Also  letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  quoting  statement  in  the  Agence  Economique 
&  Financifere  of  February  5,  1916,  relative  to  the  freight  situation  in 
Italy: 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  op  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington,  February  26,  1916. 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

Home  of  Representatives,  Washingtorij  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  The  Agence  Economique  &  Financi^re,  in  the  supple- 
ment to  its  issue  of  February  5,  1916,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  bureau  by 
Commercial  Attache  Veditz,  at  Paris,  contains  the  following  statement  transmitted  by 
its  correspondents  in  Rome  and  Milan  relative  to  the  freight  situation  in  Italy: 

''Ocean  freight  rates  have  increased  greatly;  also  demands  upon  the  Government 
to  proceed  to  requisition  ships  and  to  create  a  special  department  for  the  merchant 
marine.  The  State  now  has  the  railroads,  why  should  it  not  temporarily  become  a  ship 
operator? 

"The  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  grain  being  determined  almost  entirely  by  the 
supply  of  ships,  the  press  is  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  GoA^emment  to  have 
England  put  at  the  entire  dispoaal  of  Italy  the  largest  possible  number  of  ships.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milan,  discussing  this  all-important  question  in  a  special 
meeting,  has  expressed  the  wish  that  negotiations  be  entered  into  (quickly  with  the 
French  Government  with  a  view  to  applying  the  uigent  remedies  which  the  situation 
demands. 

"The  noted  economist.  Senator  Ma«iorino  Ferraris,  director  of  the  Nuova  Anto- 
logia,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  press  in  wmch  he  urges  an  immediate  agreement  between 
Italy,  France,  and  England  for  the  establishment,  in  a  common  ^irit  of  liberality 
and  by  joint  regulations,  of  freight  rates  upon  the  basis  of  service  rendered.  He  also 
ui^ed  tne  inten^dve  utilization  of  the  maritine  resources  of  the  three  countries  under 
the  control  of  a  single  international  commission  and  the  reservation  of  ships  for  the 
most  uigent  needs  and  for  the  transportation  of  the  commodities  most  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  armies  and  the  people  of  the  allied  nations." 

I  believe  that  the  above  item  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  shipping  board. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  l^RATT,  f!hief  of  Bureau. 

Also  clipping  from  United  States  Commerce  Reports  of  date  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1916,  entitled  '^Coal  freights  from  Cardiff." 

[Commerce  Reports,  Feb.  36, 1916J 
COAL   FREIGHTS   FROM   CARDIFF. 

[Consul  Lorin  A.  Lathrop,  Cardiff,  Wales.] 

The  following  table  shows  the  coal  freights  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  from  Cardiff, 
Wales,  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1916,  and  comparisons  with  those  in  December, 
1915,  and  with  prewar  rates: 


Port. 


Alexandria... 
Barcelona.... 

Bordeaux 

Buenos  Aires 
Genoa 


,   Febru- 

Decem- 

Average, 

.  ary,  1916. 

1 

ber,  1915. 

1914. 

sao.o6 

117.54 

1 
$2.49 

1        13. 37 

9.97 

2.21  1 

8.49 

8.78 

1.36  , 

11.18 

10.94 

3.43  ' 

14.59 

16.05 

2. 15  ' 

1 

Port. 


Lisbon 

Marseille 

Montevideo... 

Naples 

Rio  de  Janeiro 


Febru- 
ary, 1916. 

Decem- 
ber, 1915. 

$8.02 
16.00 
ia94 
14.59 
ia33 

$7.90 
14.66 
9.60 
16.05 
ia46 

A  wage, 
1914. 


$1.51 
2.10 
3.2» 
2.20 
8.40 


The  prices  for  coal  f .  o.  b.  Cardiff  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  on  February  5,  1916,  were 
as  follows:  Admiralty  seconds,  $8.50:  best  drys,  $8.50;  black  veins,  $8.50;  best  haii»» 
^at  pit  mouth),  $5.83;  best  small  steams,  $4.74;  briquets.  $7.78;  and  coke  (special 
foundry),  $11.55. 
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Also  a  letter  from  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk,  Counselor  Department  of 
State,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  stating  the  President  of  Salva- 
dor desires  steamship  lines  to  be  established  between  the  ports  of  the 

United  States  and  ports  of  Salvador. 

Department  op  State, 

Washingtorit  Janwiry  i7,  1916. 
The  Segretart  op  Commerce. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  department  has  recently  been  in- 
formed by  Henry  F.  Tennant,  Esq.,  chared  d'affaires  of  the  American  Legation  at 
San  Salvador,  that  the  President  of  Salvador  has  ad\iFed  him  that  the  Government 
of  that  country  desires  one  or  more  American  steamship  lines  to  be  established  between 
theports  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  Salvaoor. 

Tne  President  of  Salvador  expresses  the  desire  that  American  steamship  lines  be 
established  to  do  a  commercial  transport  business  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  Salvador  averaging  at  least  one  ship  per 
month  which  would  touch  directly  at  Acajutla  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and 
vice  versa. 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  Salvador  for 
such  recommendations  or  action  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  deem  appro- 
priate and  to  request  that  this  department  be  advised  from  time  to  time  of  the  results 
of  any  action  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  take  in  the  matter  in  order 
that  information  as  to  developments  may  be  communicated  in  turn  to  the  American 
Lotion  in  Salvador  and  to  tne  President  of  that  Republic. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Frank  L.  Polk,  Counselor, 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  mclosing  a  letter 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  showing  that  large  bone  deposits 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  can  not  be  utilized  because  of  lack  of  shipping 
facilities: 

Department  of  Commerce, 
•  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  February  19 ^  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  copy  of  an  identical  report 
presented  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  i'ommiasioner  of  \  isheries  to  me  concerning  the 
large  bone  deposits  which  have  been  found  to  be  available  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
They  represent  the  accumulations  of  a  century  or  more  and  constitute  probably  the 
laigest  known  bone  deposits  in  the  world.  They  have  not  been  fully  surveyed,  but 
one  of  the  deposits  (and  there  are  many)  lies  at  the  water  front  and  is  a  mile  long  by 
half  a  mile  broad.  Its  thickness  is  not  fully  determined,  but  an  average  deptn  of 
2  feet  is  perhaps  a  reasonable  estimate,  and  in  places  where  it  has  been  exposed  by 
the  sea  or  by  workings  it  is  known  to  be  6  feet  deep. 

The  value  of  these  deposits  is  large,  certainly  it  runs  into  the  millions,  possibly 
into  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  physical  conditions  have  preserved  the  fertiliz- 
ing properties  of  the  bones  in  a  remarkable  wav.  a^  the  analysis  shows.  Our  api- 
culture greatly  needs  this  materia!  c^nd  the  demand  is  such  that  the  wholesale  pnce 
for  raw  ground  bone  was  $35  a  ton  in  December.  Grinding  is  cheap,  costing,  say  75 
cents  a  ton.    An  abundant  supply  of  labor  is  available  on  the  spot. 

The  problem  of  utilizing  this  immense  deposit  is  one  of  transportation.  It  imme- 
diately concerns  the  farmers  of  our  land  to  have  it  brought  into  use  as  promptly  and 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  Here  are  many  cargoes  available,  callinfi^  for  transportation, 
of  a  material  tne  country  needs.  Here  is  a  Government  asset  of  undetermined  but 
great  value.  Here  is  the  fertilizer  of  which  our  fields  are  in  need.  Where  are  the 
ships  to  bring  it  to  market?  The  deposits  are  Government  property  to  be  developed 
for  the  account  of  the  Public  Treasury,  and  ordinsuy  business  sense  dictates  that  the 
development  should  be  as  prompt  as  possible. 

The  matter  haa  come  definitely  to  my  knowledge  within  a  few  days  and  is  now 
presented  to  you  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  establish  a  United  States  shipping  bosu'd,  in  the  thought  that  your  wisdom 
may  provide  a  means  of  dealing  in  an  appropriate  manner  with  tMs  valuable  asset 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WiLUAM  C\  Redfield,  Secretary 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
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Febbuary  18,  1916. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

With  reference  to  the  poesibility  of  using  the  deposits  of  bones  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
for  fertilizer  pnrpoees  in  the  United  States  or  abroad  the  following  statement  is  sub- 
mitted: 

Bone  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  fertilizer 
material.  Containing  as  it  does  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  for  many  types  of 
soil  It  is  a  highly  valuable  soil  amendment.  No  treatment  save  grindine  is  neceesary 
to  ronier  its  fertilizer  ingredients  available,  and  in  the  shape  ofgrouncT  bone  its  use 
antedates  that  of  phosphate  rock  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  bison  bones 
which  at  one  time  were  strewn  over  our  western  plains  have  all  been  gathered  and 
turned  into  fertilizer,  and  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  have  been  searched  with  the 
same  object.  The  supply  of  bones  in  recent  years  has  been  limited .  Most  of  that  now 
available  is  turned  out  as  a  by-product  of  tne  meat-packing  establishments,  and  we 
annually  import  about  $1,000,000  worth  from  abroad.  These  imports  come  mainly 
from  Ai^entina,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay,  with  a  small  amount  from  Bel{.ium. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  material  is  valuable  enough  to  bear  the  cost  of  shipment 
for  long  distances. 

Very  extensive  acciunulations  of  fur-seal  and  sea-lion  bones  exist  on  both  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  Islands.  Some  of  these  represent  the  killings  since  Alaska  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  while  others  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Russian 
jurisdiction,  when  exceedingly  large  killings  were  made.  The  aepoeits  on  more 
recent  killing  orounds  are  well  known,  but  the  earlier  accumulations  are  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  obscured  by  soil  and  vegetation.  The  deposits  are  adjacent  to  the  shore, 
but  none  of  them  have  ever  been  examined  with  reference  to  their  area  and  depth,  and 
it  would  be  luisafe  to  make  any  official  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  bones  that  mlsrht  be 
available.  It  is  known,  however,  that,  at  the  prevailing  prices,  the  fertilizer  value  of 
the  bones  would  run  into  millions  of  dollars. 

The  chemical  analysis  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  specimens  of  bone  from  the 
bottom  and  from  the  surface  of  me  deposits  shows  an  average  of  about  4.5  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  about  23  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  eauivalent  to  5.5  per  cent  am- 
monia and  50.3  per  cent  bone  phosphate.  The  wholesale  price  for  raw  ground  bone 
of  about  this  quality  was  from  $27.25  to  |28  a  ton  in  December,  1913,  when  normal 
prices  prevailed,  and  |35  a  ton  in  December,  1915.  The  retail  price  in  March,  1914, 
when  practically  normal  prices  prevailed,  wa?  about  $38  a  ton,  and  the  price  in 
Decemoer,  1915,  about  $41.  These  figures  include  the  cost  of  grincdng  the  bone, 
which,  in  the  United  States,  would  be  about  75  cents  a  ton.  Whether  or  not  it  would 
be  advisable,  in  order  to  fumiFh  work  for  the  natives,  to  do  the  grinding  on  the  islands 
is  a  matter  which  may  be  left  for  future  determination.  If  a  power  grinding  mill 
were  installed,  the  necessary  fuel  would  have  to  be  transported  to  the  islands,  a?  no 
natural  source  of  fuel  exists.  The  bags  used  in  bringing  coal  to  the  islands  are  prob- 
ably too  coarsely  woven  to  be  used  as  containers  for  ground  bone,  though  they  might 
be  iised  for  the  bones  in  the  raw  state. 

Groimd  bone  for  fertilizer  purposes  i^  used  more  largely  in  the  northeastern  pection 
of  the  coimtry  thao  elsewhere  and  it  is  probable  that  the  deposits  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  would  have  to  be  brought  within  reach  of  this  section  to  find  the  mo^t  favor- 
able market.  No  freight  rate  from  the  i:?lands  to  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United 
States  can  be  given,  since  no  freight  carrierc^  r^ularly  call  at  the  inlands.  From  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  eeaboard,  xisk  the  Panama  Canal,  freight  rates  in  normal 
times  are  about  $6  a  ton.  The  la^t  quoted  rate  before  the  recent  clo3ine  of  the  canal 
was,  however,  between  $11  and  $12a  ton,  and  the  rate  will  probably  be  near  the^e 
figures  upon  the  reopening  of  the  canal.  A  Navy  collier  takes  coal  to  Alaskan  points 
and  to  the  idands  several  times  a  year  and  returns  empty.  It  is  possible  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  by  which  such  a  vessel  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  tran^|x>rtin^ 
the  deposits  to  the  United  States.  A  Navy  collier  could  probably  carry  five  or  six 
thousand  tons  of  the  bone  and  could  land  the  caigo  at  Noriolk  within  easy  reach  of  the 
best  market.  It  is  possible  also  that  one  or  more  of  the  large  fertilizer  companies  might 
contract  to  handle  the  depo-its  under  such  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of  Commeioe 
might  decide  were  ad\d-able.  If  the  privilege  of  utiliring  the  refuse  parts  of  the  seals 
killed  in  coming  year.^  is  awarded  to  a  private  firm,  on  competitive  bids,  the  working 
of  the  old  depo?it5«  might  very  properly  be  made  a  part  of  the  same  contract. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  the  absence  of  harbors  and  the  boisterous  surf, 
makine  necessary  the  use  of  lighters  or  the  runnin^i;  of  aerial  cables  from  the  shore  to 
an  off-lying  vessel.  The  loading  of  the  material  with  lighters  would  be  possible  only 
in  summer,  as  at  other  seasons  there  is  too  much  risk  to  small  boats  in  maklog  landings 
through  the  surf.    The  coal  and  supplies  now  brought  to  the  Islands  are  unloaded  by 
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lighten,  and  the  same  boats  returning  empty  to  the  vessel  mi^ht  be  employed  to  carry 
the  bones.  The  time  needed  to  load  the  vessel  would,  therefore,  not  be  much  ^p'eater 
than  that  now  employed  in  unloading,  since  the  two  operations  could  be  carried  on 
simultaneously.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  seal  islands  can  be  employed  in 
digglne  out  the  deposits  and  making  them  ready  for  shipment,  but  it  is  believed  that 
labor  from  the  mamland  will  be  necessary  for  tne  full  exploitation  of  the  bones  after 
commercial  killing  is  resumed,  because  the  natives  will  then  be  fully  occupied  in 
caring  for  the  fresn  carcasses.  The  cost  of  native  labor  could  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  a  day. 

It  ia  possible  that  a  market  nearer  the  blands  might  be  found  in  Japan,  which 
country  annuall]^  imports  considerable  quantities  of  fertilizer  material.  The  present 
price  of  sulphuric  acid  has  tended  to  reduce  the  supply  of  acid  phosphate  and  to 
increase  the  price,  and  under  existing  conditions  any  additional  source  of  phosphates 
and  ammonia  is  to  be  welcomed. 

H.  M.  Smith,  Commisnoner. 

Also  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Jefferson  Grange  No.  133,  Jefferson 
Township,  Moody  County,  S.  Dak.,  favoring  the  shipping  bill: 

Jefferson  Grange,  No.  133, 
Jefferson  Township,  Moody  County, 

ColmaUf  S.  Dak.^  January  7,  1916. 

Resolved^  That,  we,  the  members  of  Jefferson  Grange,  No.  133,  in  meeting  assem- 
bled, view  with  astonishment  and  indignation  the  fact,  that  since  the  opening  of  the 
markets  the  present  season  the  price  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  throughout  the  United 
States  has  scarcely  covered  the  cost  of  production,  while  the  price  of  said  products 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been  the  hig^hest  known  during  a  period  of 
40  years.  That  w^e  believe  that  said  conditions,  entailing  as  they  do  the  wholesale 
robbery  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  have  been  brought  about  by  powerful 
speculative  interests  commonly  known  as  market  manipulators,  through  cooperation, 
combination,  and  collusion,  tnrough  which  the  storage  capacity  of  the  country  is 
controlled  as  well  as  the  operations  of  all  chambers  of  commerce  and  bouxis  of  trade. 
That  year  after  year,  during  the  flood  tide  of  marketing,  we  see  the  above-described 
manipulations  repeated  with  ever  abnormal  enrichment  of  the  grain-gambling  inter- 
ests, and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  agriculturists,  the  real  wealth  pro- 
cers  of  the  countr}r.  That  during  the  first  120  days  since  the  opening  of  markets  this 
year,  the  speculative  grain  interests  took  a  toll  from  the  South  Dakota  farmer  in  the 
handlaing  of  oats,  based  on  the  Liverpool  price,  of  over  90  per  cent  of  the  price  the 
farmers  received;  and  on  wheat  the  toil  of  the  interests  averslged  above  42  per  cent  of 
the  price  received  on  the  farms  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Soutii  Dakota.  There- 
fore be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  erection  of  great  storage  elevators  in  all  of  the  primary 
grain  terminals  of  this  country  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end 
that  grain  may  be  therein  stored  and  money  obtained  upon  warehouse  receipts. 

That  in  the  erection  of  elevators  we  see  protection  alike  for  producer  and  consiuner, 
inasmuch  as  grain  stored  in  such  elevators  instead  of  being  rushed  to  market  in  the 
fall  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  pay  debts,  would  prevent  market  flooding  and 
would  be  available  later  when  the  spjeculative  interests  get  the  bulk  of  the  grain  in 
their  possession  to  prevent  the  boosting  of  prices  beyond  a  reasonable  amount. 

Resolved  further.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  only  such  candidates  for  Con- 
gress and  for  the  Senate  of  tne  United  States  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  support  and 
work  for  the  above-described  measures  with  a  law  establishing  a  merchant  marine  as 
now  favored  by  the  present  administration,  whereby  vast  sums  may  be  saved  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  in  the  shipment  of  their  produce  to  foreign  countries; 
and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  Senator  at  Washington,  and  that  copies  be  also  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

[seal.]  N.  p.  Pitsenbarger,  Master. 

Rob  McDowell,  Secretary. 
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Also  shipping  catechism  by  Capt.  C.  A.  McAllister,  of  the  Coast 

Guard,  Department  of  the  Treasury: 

■ 

SHIPPING  CATECHISM. 

1.  Why  do  we  need  ships? 

Answer.  The  United  States  has  the  hirgest  foreign  trade  of  any  nation. 

2.  What  ships  have  been  used  heretofore  to  carry  our  exports  and  imports? 
Answer.  About  88  per  cent  of  our  foreign  shipping  business  has  been  conducted  in 

ships  belonging  to  our  foreign  rivals. 

3.  Why  can  not  we  continue  to  use  these  ships? 

Answer.  How  long  could  your  grocer  stay  in  business  if  he  relied  entirely  upon  his 
rivals  to  deliver  his  goods?  Besides  that,  over  1,600,000  tons  of  shipping  has  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  existing  war.  The  normal  amount  of  new  shipping  necessary  for 
the  world's  trade  has  not  been  constructed,  as  the  shipyards  of  the  leading  shipbuilding 
countries  (all  belligerents)  have  been  lar^ly  engaged  in  building  war  vessels.  Fur- 
thermore, submarine  warfare  is  daily  adding  to  the  deficit. 

4.  Who  will  suffer  most  from  this  shortage  of  carriers? 
Answer.  The  United  States  of  America. 

5.  How  can  we  prevent  it? 

Answer.  By  enacting  the  pending  shipping  bill  considerable  relief  will  be  furnished. 

6.  How? 

Answer.  This  bill  creates  a  shipping  board  to  supervise  shipping  in  general  and  to 
prevent  any  unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  our  foreign  rivals.  It  further  provides 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  to  create  about  400,000  tons  of  new  shipping.  In  time 
of  war  these  new  ships  are  to  be  used  as  naval  auxiliaries,  but  in  times  of  i>eace  they 
are  to  be  leased  to  private  corporations  who  offer  the  best  bid  to  carry  American  good's 
and  to  extend  our  foreign  shipping. 

7.  What  do  you  mean  by  naval  •auxiliaries? 

Answer.  They  are  primarily  of  a  merchant-ship  type,  and  are  used  in  war  times  tu 
transport  troops,  ammunition,  coal,  oil,  water,  food,  and  stores  to  the  Army  and  Xavy 
wherever  they  are  operating.  They  are  as  essential  as  the  fighting  ships  themselve;^ 
for  without  such  supplies  the  ships  and  soldiers  can  not  oi>ei*ate. 

8.  If  they  are  used  during  times  of  peace  for  mercantile  purposes,  is  that  not  Gov- 
ernment ownership? 

Answer.  Yes  and  no.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  will  own  the  shi})s,  but  they 
will  be  leased  to  private  individuals  or  corporations  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
country.  A  better  way  to  put  it  is  that  it  will  be  utilizing  an  emergency  equipment 
provided  for  war  purposes,  in  the  legitimate  business  of  promoting  our  foreign  trade 
in  times  of  peace,  which  will  benefit  all  classes  of  people.  It  will  turn  nonpnxiuctive 
ships  into  productive  ones.  Strictly  war  craft,  such  as  battleships  and  torpedo  boatt:, 
are  a  constant  source  of  expense  in  both  war  and  peace. 

9.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Government  will  operate  these  ships.     Is  that  true? 
Answer.  Only  in  the  contingency  that  private  parties  will  not  start  steamship  lines 

where  the  demands  of  trade  call  for  them.  Even  then  the  Government  will  operate 
them  through  a  private  corporation,  of  which  the  Government  will  control  the  ma- 
joritv  of  the  stock,  as  is  now  being  done  successfully  with  the  vessels  belonging  U* 
the  Panama  Railroad  Go. 

10.  How  can  a  private  corporation  backed  by  the  Government  run  such  a  lino, 
where  private  parties  will  not? 

Answer.  Because  the  Government  gets  its  capital  at  half  the  interest  for  which 
private  parties  can  get  it,  and  because  the  Government  can  and  will  operate  steamers 
without  any  profit,  as  it  is  not  in  the  business  for  a  profit;  only  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  paople.  rrivate  concerns  would  expect  from  8  to  10  per  cent  profit  before  enter- 
ing any  new  enterprise.  After  the  line  has  been  established  ana  put  on  a  pa>'ing 
bfl^s,  the  Government  would  undoubtedly  withdraw  and  lease  the  ships  to  private 
parties. 

11.  Would  not  the  Government-owned  ships  be  more  liable  to  international  com- 
plications in  war  times  than  would  the  privately  owned  ships? 

Answer.  Not  at  all,  as  section  6  of  the  shipping  bill  expressly  provides  that  all 
such  ships  leased  or  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  shipping  board  will  have 
the  same  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  any  other  American-owned  ship,  no  more, 
no  less.  The  Government  protects  its  flag,  no  matter  on  what  vessel  it  flies,  regard- 
less of  the  owners  of  the  ships. 

12.  How  can  one  of  these  ships  be  successfully  operated  in  competition  with  fotvign 
ships,  as  I  understand  foreigners  pay  cheaper  wages,  provide  cheaper  food,  etc.? 
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Answer.  The  original  cost  of  the  ships  is  now  practically  equalized  among  all 
nations.  The  principal  costs  of  operation  of  any  snip  are  (a)  overhead  expenses, 
which  include  interest  on  capital,  insurance,  corporation  taxes,  etc.;  (6)  wages  of 
officers  and  men,  and  the  cost  of  their  food;  (c)  fuel.  The  ship^  to  be  created  by  the 
bill  will  have  the  advantage  of  half  the  interest  charge  on  capital,  and  a  greatly  re- 
duced corporation  tax,  as  it  is  only  1  per  cent  in  this  country,  compared  to  from  6  to 
8  per  cent  on  the  ships  of  our  leading  foreign  competitors.  The  insurance  and  depre- 
ciation charges  sue  tne  same  on  similar  ships,  no  matter  where  owned  or  operated. 
At  the  present  time  wages  on  ships  of  all  nations  are  about  at  a  parity,  with  possibly 
a  disadvantage  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  American  ships  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  and 
perhaps  a  considerably  greater  disadvantage  in  the  Pacific.  Food  on  American  ships 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be,  in  all  probability,  better  than  on  forei^  ships, 
but  the  difference  in  cost  is  so  small  as  to  oe  negligible.  Fuel  on  most  ships  costs 
frequently  as  much  or  more  than  wages^  and  here  is  where  the  new  ships  will  oenefit. 
Such  advances  have  been  made  in  marine  engineering  of  late  that  a  modem  ship  can 
be  operated  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  cost  for  fuel  then  on  ships  built  5  to  25  years 
ago.  Our  rivals  are  all  burdened  with  ships  averaging  from  12  to  15  vears  old.'  We 
have  practically  none  to  begin  with,  so  all  of  the  proposed  fleet  will  fee  modem  and 
economical.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  saving  in  fuel  on  these  proposed 
American  ships  will  more  than  offset  the  additional  cost  for  wages  and  food  and  any 
other  disadvantages  as  to  cost  which  they  may  have.  Cheapness  of  timber  created 
for  us  a  magnificent  fleet  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  during  our  early  days,  and 
the  practical  control  of  the  world's  oil  supply  will  do  it  for  us  now. 

13.  Where  will  you  get  the  men  to  man  these  ships? 

Answer.  At  first  we  will  have  to  take  the  average  sailors  of  the  world,  as  they  come, 
but  the  bill  provides  that  ofiicers  and  men  who  are  American  citizens  and  serving  on 
these  ships  can  be  enrolled  into  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  for  which  they  will 
receive  extra  pay  equivalent  to  one-twelfth  of  what  they  ordinarily  earn  per  year. 
The  reason  young  Americans  have  not  gone  to  sea  of  late,  is  principiily  because  they 
had  no  American  ships  to  go  on  and  sail  to  foreign  ports.  This  visiting  of  foreign 
countries  and  being  pjid  for  it  will  appeal  to  many  young  men,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
Uidted  States  Navy,  where  the  p3rcentage  of  American  citizens  has  been  increased 
from  35  to  over  95  per  cent  in  20  years. 

14.  Suppose  this  bill  should  pass,  where  will  you  get  the  ships,  as  I  understand 
American  shipyards  are  now  congested  with  work? 

Answer.  There  never  has  and  never  will  be  in  this  country  any  lack  of  facilities 
for  embarking  in  an  enteri^rLse  of  this  kind  if  the  Government  will  furnish  the  work. 
If  the  private  yards  see  the  opportunity  to  build  standard  ships,  they  will  enlarge 
their  equipment  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Undoubtedly  such  a  large  order  for 
new  construction  would  evolve  a  "standard"  ship,  an  object  long  sought  in  this 
countiy,  and  one  that  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  construction. 

15.  What  other  important  features  are  there  in  the  bill? 

Answer.  The  shipping  board  is  authorize!  to  give  goods  carried  in  American  ships 
preference  in  railroad  rates,  to  expedite  deliveries  for  foreign  shipment  and  otherwise 
to  encourage  our  foreign  trade.  In  other  words,  this  is  one  of  the  few  bills  ever 
seriously  considered  by  Congress  wherein  Americans  are  given  preference  over  their 
foreign  rivals  in  the  snipping  trade,  and  it  is  high  time  that  something  like  this  was 
done,  if  we  are  to  continue  our  national  ])rospcrity. 

16.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  embargoes  by  the  principal  railroads  on  freight 
for  seaports? 

Answer.  Entirely  due  to  lack  of  ships  to  carry  the  goods  to  forei^  countries. 

17.  Is  there  not  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  now  being  built  in  our  shipyards? 
Answer.  Yes;  over  900,000  tons  of  shipping  is  now  under  construction.    Of  that 

amount,  over  GO  per  cent  are  tankers  and  colliers,  which  will  n(»t  extend  our  trade 
in  manufactured  goods.  Of  the  remainder  the  majority  are  for  the  coastwise  trade, 
and  for  foreign  owners.  Very  little  tonnage  is  now  under  construction  for  our  export 
trade. 

18.  Do  you  think  the  bill  will  pass? 

Answer.  Yes;  as  the  American  pe<iple  as  a  whole  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  something  done  for  their  shipping.  They  know  that  if  the  bill  is  not 
passed  they  will  lose  the  jp-eatest  o])portunity  ever  presented  to  a  nation  for  increas- 
ing its  wealth  and  prosperity. 
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Also  extract  from  letter  of  Commercial  Attach^  Baldwin,  at 
London,  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  regading 
the  British  shipping  board. 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington,  March  /,  1916. 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  The  bureau  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  CommercisJ 
Attach^  Baldwin,  at  London,  under  date  of  February  11,  supplementii^infonnation 
already  received  from  him  in  r^ard  to  the  British  shipping  board.  The  foUowiii^ 
extract  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you: 

"The  development  of  the  control  of  shipping  hcs  been  somewhat  haphazard,  one 
phase  of  the  subject  after  another  receivin^^  consideration;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  those  who  deal  in  the  chartering  of  ships  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  requirements  of  these  various  committees  have  been  complied  with. 
The  article  in  the  London  Times  of  January  25,  by  Leslie  Scott,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  my  cablegram  of  yesterday,  lists  the  shipping  committees  to  that  date  as 
follows: 

"1.  The  admiralty  transport  d^artment,  with  its  advisory  committee  of  ship- 
owners, which  requisitions  ships  for  naval  and  military  transport  purposes. 

"2.  The  requisitioning  (carriage  of  foodstuffs^  committee  appointed  last  November 
by  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  which  requisitions  ships  for  carriage  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  merchandise. 

"3.  The  ship  licensing  committee,  which  grants  or  refuses  licenses  for  the  carriage 
of  ^ds  between  foreign  port  and  foreign  port  by  British  steamships  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

''4.  The  ports  and  transit  executive  committee,  which  deals  with  problems  of  the 
congestion  of  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

'  *5.  The  railways  executive  committee  (the  supply  of  wagons  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  clearing  of  congestion  at  the  ports). 

"6.  The  war  trade  department  (coal  division),  which  deals  with  the  export  of  coal. 

'7.  The  commission  internationide  de  ravitaillement,  which  considerB  the  needs 
of  the  allies. 

"8.  The  intematioral  joint  committee  for  the  purchase  of  ^heat,  referred  to  by  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  the  Bouse  of  (  ommons  on  Jaruary  19. 

*' Since  that  time  the  committee  of  ^  hich  lord  C  urzon  is  chairman,  has  been  estab- 
lished (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  to  be  a  sort  of  supercommittee  ard  to  coordirate  their 
activities.  Through  my  relatiors  ^  i'h  shippirf?  people  in  locdon  1  receive  the  infor- 
mation that  this  last  committee  (as  the  colloquial  phrase  expresses  it  here)  is  the  'top 
dog.' 

'While  the  Government  has  not  assumed  entire  control  of  British  shippirg  to  the 
extent  of  managing  the  operation  of  ships,  the  restrictions  now  imposed  practically 
amount  to  a  Government  disposition  of  enippirg  operations.*' 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  attached  page  11,170  of  the  London  Gazette  for 
November  12,  1915,  ^hi(h  contairs  further  information  concercir^  the  functions  of 
the  ship  licensing  conmutteOi  \vhich  is  No.  3  of  the  various  committees  enumerated 
above. 

I  trust  that  this  material  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  connection  with  your 
consideration  of  the  proposed  snipping  board. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

£.  A.  Brand, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Also  clipping  from  the  London  Gazette  of  November  12,  1915,  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  the  ship  licensing  committee: 

At  the  court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  10th  day  of  November,  1915. 

Present,  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  a  state  of  war  exists  between  liis'  Majesty  and  the  Gernaan  EmpeitM',  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  Kmg  of  the 
Bulgariane; 

And  whereas  HLs  Majesty  holds  it  to  be  his  prerogative  duty  as  well  as  his  prerogative 
right  to  take  all  steps  ne<*essary  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the  realm; 
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And  whereas  it  lias  been  made  to  appear  to  His  Majestjr  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
defense  and  protection  of  the  realm  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prero^tives  as  aforesaid, 
he  should  prohibit  as  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  December,  1915,  the  carrying  of 
cai^o  from  any  foreign  port  to  any  other  foreign  port  by  any  British  steamship  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeding  500  tons  ^oss  tonnage — and  whether  or  not  such 
ship  while  carrying  such  cargo  calls  at  any  intermediate  port  within  his  Majesty's 
dominions — unless  the  owner  or  charterer  of  such  steamship  has  been  granted  exemp- 
tion by  license  as  hereinafter  provided : 

Now,  therefore.  His  Majesty  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
and  in  exercise  of  his  prerogatives  as  aforesaid  and  of  all  other  powers  him  thereunto 
enabling,  to  order^  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  no  British  steamship  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeding  500  tons 
gross  tonnage  shall  carry  any  caipo  from  any  foreign  port  to  any  other  foreign  port — 
and  whether  or  not  sucn  ship  while  carrying  such  cargo  calls  at  any  intermediate  port 
within  His  Majesty's  dominions — ^unless  the  owner  or  charterer  of  such  steamship 
has  been  granted  exemption  by  license  as  hereinafter  provided. 

And  His  Majesty  doth  hereby  declare  that  the  expression  "foreign  port"  herein  used 
shall  mean  and  include  any  port  outside  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

And  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tives and  powers  as  aforesaid,  is  further  pleased  to  authorize  and  direct  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  to  appoint  a  committee  of  persons  to  carry  out  and  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  hereof,  and  that  the  said  committee  shall  have  power  to  grant  licenses 
of  exemption  therefrom  to  or  in  favor  of  owners  and  charterers  of  such  steamFhips  as 
aforesaid,  which  licenses  may  be  general  in  reference  to  classes  of  ships  or  their  voyages 
or  special. 

And  His  Majesty  is  further  pleased  to  authorize  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
from  time  to  time  to  add  other  persons  as  members  of  such  committee,  and  to  substi- 
tute as  members  thereof  other  persons  for  such  members  as  may  from  time  to  time  die, 
resign,  or  be  or  become  incapable  of  acting  thereon. 

Ana  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  is  to  act  and  to  give  instructions  and 
directions  accordingly. 

Alherig  FitzRot. 

Ako  a  memorandum  showing  the  ocean  freight  rates  on  tobacco, 
unmanufactured,  as  they  were  prior  to  outbreak  of  the  war  and  as  they 
were  in  March,  1916. 

Ocean  freight  rates  on  tobacco  ^  unmanufaettared. 


July,  1914. 

March,  1010. 

Increascw 

Baltimore  to— 

Liverpool 

34  cents  per  100  Dounds >. . 

Jan.  10,  1916  Oatest  data  obtaina- 
ble), t2JM)  per  100  pounds. 
$1.2.S  pAf  100  pmndi?-.T 

Percent, 
030 

Ho<tt4irdani 

Maryland  leaf,  43}  cents  per  100 

pounds. 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  leaf,  30 

cents  per  100  pounds. 
None 

136 

t9p4r  too  POlindx ^ ^  ..^ 

667 

Fnuioe 

None 

Italy 

do 

do 

New  Orleans  to— 
Enf?lan<l 

43  to  54  cents  per  100  pounds 

43  cents  ner  100  Dounas 

FaruarVf  1918. 
S3.50per  100  pounds 

714-648 

"Franflf ,....,,.... 

13.50  per  100  pounds 

714 

Italy 

43  cents  per  100  pounds 

$2.30  per  100  pounds 

436 

Netberlaiids 

48  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds 

Brfore  var. 
30  cents  ner  100  T)ounds ........... 

S2.25  to  S3  per  100  pounds 

860^626 

New  York  to- 

Knsriiuid 

Pretent  Hme. 
$1.50  per  100  pounds 

400 

Pranofl 

80  cents  ner  100  oounds .........  ^  - 

$3  pfl'  100  pminds 

276 

Italy 

AQJi  CAnt!|  tMr  100  pounds 

. . .  .'.do. . .  .* 

393 

HoiVnd 

37  cents  Der  100  oounds 

$2.25  per  100  pounds 

733 
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Also  a  letter  from  the  Freiberg  Lumber  C!o.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  Mr.  W.  C.  Culkins,  executive  secretanr  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  showing  lack  of  shipping  facilities: 

The  Freiberq  Lumber  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  tS,  1916. 
W.  C.  Culkins, 

Executive  Secretary^  Chamber  of  Commerce^  Cindnnatiy  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  conversation  the  writer  had  with  you  this  morning,  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  indeed  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  take  up  with  the 
authorities  in  Wasliington  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  steamship  buaineflB. 

We  have  from  four  to  five  million  feet  of  mahogany  logs  to  move  from  Nicaragua  to 
Gulf  ports.  We  have  made  innumerable  efforts  to  get  a  boat,  without  success,  and 
the  chief  reason,  as  we  see,  of  these  deplorable  conditions  is  the  fact  that  the  boats 
have  been  allowed  to  get  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  whom  we  find  are  asking 
abnormal  prices,  and  we  don't  think  this  is  fair  to  those  who  are  in  the  legitimate 
business  to  pay  such  heavy  rates  as  they  propose  to  chaise. 

Our  purpose  of  writing  this  letter  to  you  is  to  brin^  this  matter  before  the  attention 
of  Wasidngton,  if  you  possibly  can,  ana  see  if  there  is  any  way  at  all  for  us  to  obtain 
suitable  tonnage  for  bringing  up  the  wood  we  have  to  this  country  and  brideing  over 
the  difficulties  we  are  up  against  now,  as  we  have  been  compelled  to  shut  down  our 
plant  owing  to  the  fact  tnat  we  are  out  of  timber  for  the  past  four  weeks,  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  landing  a  suitable  boat  for  handling  this  business. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  requiring  a  ship  of  2,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  or 
leas,  whicn  we  could  use  for  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months,  steady  work. 

Anything  you  can  do  toward  alleviating  the  above  conditions  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  us. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Freiberg  Lumber  Co., 
Harry  A.  Freiberg,  President. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Hastings,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Writing  Paper  Co.,  regarding  shipping  conditions: 

American  Writing  Paper  Co., 

Holyohe,  Mass.,  March  4,  1916. 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Redfield, 

Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  further  reply  to  your  valued  communication  of 
the  2d.  1  quite  agree  with  you  on  the  shipping  question,  and  the  necessity  of  this 
country's  owning  or  controlling  plenty  of  ships  to  do  our  commerce.  It  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  always  held  should  have  been  taken  up  intelligently  by  this  Government 

00  that  we  coula  hold  the  trade,  at  least  contingent  to  this  continent.  Just  what 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  legislators  for  the  last  60  years  in  reference  to  this  matter, 

1  do  not  know,  and  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  cared  very  much 
or  they  would  have  taken  it  up  more  intelligently.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  present 
shipping  bill  so  that  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  pass  upon  it,  but  ships  we  should  have 
unaer  our  own  flag. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Arthur  G.  Hastings,  President. 

Also  a  clipping  from  Montreal  (Quebec)  Gazette,  entitled  "Govern* 
ment-ownea  line  of  Hudson  Bay  steamers  " : 

Government-Owned  Line  of  Hudson  Bay  Steambbs. 

EXPECTED   to    CARRY    PART    OF    CANADA'S    1917    WHEAT    CROP    OVERSEAfi — RAILWAY 
BEING  RUSHED — LAYING  OF  STEEL  WILL  BE  COMPLETED  BY  THE   FALL  OF  1916,  FT  18 

EXPECTED. 

[Special  to  the  Qatette.] 

Ottawa,  November  19. 

A  Government-owned  line  of  steamers  out  of  Hudson  Bay  will  be  established,  it  is 
understood  J  on  the  completion  of  the  line  and  terminals  of  Canada's  new  northern 
port  and  will  be  in  operation  in  time  to  carry  part  of  the  1917  wheat  crop  to  its  desti* 
nation  overseas,  it  is  noped. 
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Work  on  the  construction  of  the  line  is  being  expedited  with  a  view  to  completing 
the  laying  of  steel  by  the  fall  of  next  year.  If  this  is  done,  as  stated,  the  route  will 
be  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the  movement  of  the  Canadian  grain  crop  of  1917. 
On  account  of  the  prejudice  created  against  the  route  by  the  results  of  careless  navi- 
^tion  in  Hudson  Bay,  it  is  expected  that  insurance  rates  will  at  first  be  so  high  that 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  operate  its  own  line  of  steamers.  This,  it 
may  be  stated,  will,  according  to  present  intentions,  be  done. 

There  now  remain  only  100  more  miles  of  grading  to  be  done  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway.  The  roadbed  has  been  graded  for  almost  90  miles  beyond  Manitou,  on  the 
Nelson  River,  and  is  now  waiting  lor  the  steel.  A  bridge  has  still  to  be  constructed 
across  this  river,  but  it  will  be  taken  up  in  a  "knockdown"  condition  and  will  not 
take  long  to  erect,  though  the  span  is  of  considerable  length. 

Work  at  the  terminals  is  also  proceeding,  while  at  the  same  time  wireleiB  stations 
are  being  placed.  There  will  be  a  chain  of  these  covering  the  whole  route  from  Port 
Nelson  to  the  mouth  of  Hudson  Straits. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  E.  Peck,  of  New  York,  giving 
additional  information  on  shipping  conditions: 

William  E.  Pbck  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

New  York,  March  10, 1916, 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  The  freight  situation  continues  to  get  worse  instead  of  better,  and 
recently  a  charter  has  been  made  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  at  the  rate  of  195,000 
per  month  for  a  steamer  which  can  carry  8,500  tons  of  freight,  and  I  understand  that 
two  more  charters  are  about  to  be  executed  at  the  rate  of  $115,000  per  month. 

As  three  months  are  required  for  the  round  trip,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  freight 
rates  on  many  of  the  commodities  which  we  ship  will  be  prohibitive. 

As  I  remarked  when  I  attended  the  recent  hearing  on  the  Alexander  bill,  "Some 
bill  ought  to  be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  relieve  the  situation,''  and  I  therefore 
trust  that  your  bill,  with  the  few  cnang:e8  suggested  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee,  will  have  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  shipping  situation  is  getting  so  cfreadf uUy  bad  that  men  who  were  formerly 
ultraconservative  as  regards  any  Government  aid  are  now  be^nning  to  realize  that 
unless  the  Government  steps  in  and  does  something  for  the  relief  of  our  shipping  that 
the  exports  of  this  country  are  going  to  be  terribly  curtailed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  E.  Peck. 

Also  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  quoting  a  letter  from 
the  White  Star  Line  regarding  shipments  to  Liverpool: 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  March  11, 1916. 

Mt  Dear  Judge  Alexander:  Permit  me  to  quote  in  full  letter  which  speaks  for 
itself: 

11  Broadway, 
New  York,  March  8, 1916. 
The  Industrial  Press, 

140  Lafayette  Street,  City. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  you  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  beg  to  say  at  the  present 
time  we  have  no  space  to  offer  for  shipments  of  any  kind  to  Liverpool  inasmuch  as  the 
British  Government  has  taken  practicaUy  all  space  by  our  steamers  for  their  require- 
ments. 

Yours,  truly, 

White  Star  Line, 
Per  A.  T.  Allen. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  more  humiliating  position  for  our  country  than  this. 
I  earnestly  hope  the  new  shipping  bill  will  relieve  the  situation  which  now  appears 
BO  heavily  against  us. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

William  C.  Redfield,  SeareUsry, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander,  • 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinglon,  D.  C. 
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Also  letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  quoting  cablegram  from  CoDimercial  Attach^ 
Veditz,  at  Madrid,  regarding  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  regulate 
shipping  for  the  Spanish  Government: 

Department  of  Oohmercb, 
BuBEAtr  OF  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

WasfdngUm,  March  10,  1916. 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  The  bureau  is  this  morning  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram 
irom  Commercial  Attach^  Veditz,  at  Madrid,  as  follows: 

'* Spanish  royal  decree  March  3  creates  commission  regpalate  ocean  transportation 
of  necessities,  especiaUy  wheat  and  coal.  It  may  requisition  hundred  thousand  tons 
Spanish  ships  fix  freights  for  above  imports  and  maximum  selling  prices  thereol 
here." 

I  believe  that  this  information  may  prove  to  be  of  some  interest  to  vou  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  shipping  board,  inasmuch  as  it  means  that  the  shipping 
of  still  another  neutral  nation  will  be  greatly  restricted.  There  is  also  inclosea  for 
your  information  a  marked  copv  of  Commerce  Reports,  containing  another  announce- 
ment from  Commercial  Attacne  Veditz  to  the  effect  that  the  Pimllos  Steunship  Go. 
has  just  announced  the  suspension  of  its  mail  steamship  service  between  Spain  and 
America.  With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Also  clipping  from  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  announcing 
suspension  of  mail  steamship  service  between  Spam  and  America: 

SUSPENSION   OF  SPANISH  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 
(Commercial  Attach^  C.  W.  A.  Vedlts,  Madrid,  Feb.  11.] 

The  Pinillos  Steamship  Co.  has  just  announced  the  suspension  of  its  mail  steamship 
iervice  between  Spain  and  America,  on  account  of  the  aboHtion  of  the  Grovemment 
navigation  subsidies.  The  company  operated  mail  steamers  twice  a  month  to  Cuba 
and  Forto  Rico,  and  once  a  month  to  South  America. 

Also  resolution  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China: 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Department  of  Commerce: 

Whereas  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  La  FoUette  seamen's  bill  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.'s  fleet  of  five  vessels,  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Co.'s  mam- 
moth liner  Minnesota,  and  the  Dollar  Steamship  Co.'s  three  linen  under  the  Ameri- 
can flae,  constitutiiu^  the  entire  American  mercantile  marine  in  the  tians-Pacific 
trade,  have  been  sold  and  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Robert  Dollar,  which  is  to  make  Vancouver  its  only  American  port  of  call);  aiui 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  mercantile  fleet  from  the  Paciflc  at  this  time 
will  be  many  fold  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  on  America's  trade  with  China  than 
had  it  happened  during  peace  time  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  Canadian  Paafic  fleet  and  a  number  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  vessels 
under  the  British  flag  on  the  Pacific  have  been  commandeered  by  the  British 
Government  for  war  service. 

(6)  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  the  Japanese  Government  has  instructed 
its  subsidized  trans-Paciflc  liners  to  give  exporters  from  Japan  preference  in  ^ot- 
mentsof  tonna^re. 

(c)  The  British  enemy  trading  act  and  regulations,  as  in  operation  in  China, 
interpret  as  enemy  cargo  any  goods  from  which  German  or  Austrian  firms  or  indi- 
viduals can  directly  or  indirectly  profit  in  the  cargo  itself  or  in  the  preparation 
thereof  and  prohibits  British  ships  and  lighterage  companies  from  handung  any 
such  caigo,  even  though  absolute  American  or  other  neutral  ownership  may  be 
proven  before  the  cargo  leaves  the  port,  and  in  this  connection  requires  that  neutnl 
applicants  for  British  tonnage  submit  all  documents  pertaining  to  orders  to  the 
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Britdfiih  coimular  authorities  for  iDspection  and  approval  before  British  shippinff 
companies  will  be  allowed  to  accept  neutral  cargo  for  shipment.  As  it  is  estimated 
that  above  75  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  from  China  to  the  United  States  (tea 
and  silk  excepted)  has  been  d  >ne  throueh  German  firms,  which  alone  possess  the 
facilities  for  himdling  this  trade,  the  bulK  of  China's  export  trade  with  the  United 
States  falls  into  the  cat^ory  of  ''enemy  trade"  under  the  British  enemy  tradinj; 
act  as  operated  in  China;  thus  it  becomes  impossible  for  American  firms  to  partici- 
pate in  this  trade  so  loo^  as  they  are  dependent  upon  British  ships. 

((f)  Not  only  does  the  enemy  trading  act  interfere  with  shipments  from  China  to 
the  United  States,  but  importations  oy  American  merchants  are  seriously  ham- 
pered from  the  fact  that  the  British  consular  authorities,  in  some  instances,  demand 
insight  into  all  details  of  every  transaction  undertaken  by  these  American  import 
firms  and  have  issued  an  order  that  any  import  cargo  handled  by  British  ships  snail 
not  be  delivered  until  the  documents  have  been  approved  by  British  authorities. 
Through  fear  that  this  approval  of  a  shipment  might  not  be  forthcoming,  one  of 
the  laigest  American  shipping  firms  in  the  Orient  has  instructed  its  United  Statues 
offices  not  to  accept  any  cargo  for  Shanghai,  fearing  that  it  might  be  held  liable 
of  violation  of  the  common  carrier  act  if  it  was  forbidden  to  deliver  cargo  which  it 
had  taken  for  transportation  to  this  port.  Thus  it  has  become  exceedingly  difficult 
for  American  import  firms  to  be  certain  of  receiving  ^ds  they  have  ordered,  since 
the  lack  of  American  tonnage  restricts  their  incoming  shipments  to  British  and 
Japanese  vessels. 

(e)  The  regular  line  Japanese  steamships  loading  cargo  in  China  ports  are  obliged 
to  load  in  midstream,  necessitatinf  the  use  of  lighters,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
controlled  by  British  tug  and  lighter  companies,  which  has  the  effect  of  placing 
cargo  shipped  by  these  steamers  under  British  supervision  so  far  as  concerns  the 
British  trading  act  and  regulations. 

(J)  The  general  curtailment  of  Chinese  exports  to  Europe  owing  to  the  war  has 
caused  a  suDstantial  reduction  in  the  values  of  some  of  these  products,  and  the  clos- 
ing of  other  sources  of  supply  has  increased  the  demands  for  certain  other  China 
products;  these  factors  combmed  with  the  very  favorable  export  exchanfi;e  make 
for  increased  demands  in  the  United  States  for  China's  articles  of  export  and  in  spite 
of  advances  in  freight  to  from  100  to  150  per  cent  now  as  compared  with  those  rulinff 
before  the  European  war,  the  volume  of  export  trade  from  China  to  the  Unitea 
States  during  this  period  has  Increased  ^atly. 

(g)  The  trans  Pacific  shipping  facilitirs,  Including  the  ships  until  recently  under 
the  American  flag,  thos<i  withdrawn  or  sold,  those  commandeered  by  the  British 
Government,  and  the  British  and  Japanese  ships  now  in  operation  under  restriction 
have  not  exceeded  the  cargo  requirements  for  this  trade,  even  during  normal  times. 

(h)  Unusual  opportuniti<  s  for  the  development  of  American  export  trade  with 
China  pn^sent  thems  ^Ivcs  during  this  time  wnen  European  supplies  are  cut  off  from 
this  market,  but  China  must  »>11  her  products  if  she  would  maintain  her  import 
trade.  By  facilitating^:  the  movement  of  exports  from  China  to  the  United  States 
the  way  is  paved  for  incroas'^d  imports  from  America  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  market  for  American  products  in  C  hina  which  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  and  which  wiUiout  the  war  it  may  nave  been  Impossible  to 
establish:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China,  in  the  interest 
of  American  trade  in  (  hina  and  especially  in  light  of  the  advantageous  opportunitiefl 
which  would  be  accorded  this  trade  at  this  time  when  the  Europ<  an  nations  are  e^aged 
in  war,  provided  we  had  adequate  shipping  facilities  under  the  American  flag  to 
handle  this  trade,  do  earnestly  urgo  taking  of  such  action  as  will  result  in  the  immedi- 
ate repeal  of  the  destructive  La  Follette  seamen's  bill  and  the  enaction  of  such  other 
legislation  as  will  encourage  the  immediate  development  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  in  the  transpacific  trade,  and  that,  pending  the  enactment  of  the  necessary 
remedial  measures,  our  D^  partment  of  State  in  conference  with  the  British  authorities 
secure  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  Americans  to  the  shipment  of  bona  fide  American- 
owned  cargo  on  British  ships  and  Importations  thereof  irrtspective  of  prior  ownership. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China. 
By  J.  H.  McMichael,  President. 
By  P.  L,  Bryant,  Secretary, 

Shanghai,  November  1,  1915, 
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Also,  letter  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  of  the  firm  of  Busk  &  Daniels, 

New  York: 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 
Busk  &  Daniels,  General  Agents, 

New  York,  March  7,  1916. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  CommiUee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^ 

Wathington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  had  several  calls  from  newspaper  representatives  and  others 
relative  to  some  testimonv  in  the  minutes  of  the  present  hearing  at  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  line  had  been  asked  to  quote  on  a  tender  for  a  lariee 
quantity  of  pipe  bound  to  South  America  and  that,  because  we  had  not  quoted  freignt 
rates,  we  were  discriminating  against  the  American  shipper. 

These  statements  are  ridiculous  for  the  reason  that  for  considerably  over  a  vear  now 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  have  not  operated  caigo  boats  in  their  South  American 
service  from  New  York,  but  have  confined  themselves  practically  to  the  passenger 
steamers  sailing  fortnightly .  Thr se  steam ars  are  insu latea  for  refrigeration  throughout 
and  are  not  able  to  carry  rough  cargo.  These  conditions  on  their  face  explain  the  reason 
why  we  were  not  interested  in  quoting  a  rate  on  several  thousand  tons  of  rough  water 
pipes. 

Furthermore,  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  jrour  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  is  now  practically  in  the  hands 
of  lines  operating  American  steamers,  together  with  the  steamers  of  the  National  Brazil 
Line  and  augmented  by  the  boats  of  neutral  countries,  such  as  Norway,  Denmark,  etc. 

If  you  will  take  the  announcements  of  the  lines  in  to-day's  Journal  of  Commerce  you 
will  find  that  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  owned  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  announce  the 
sailing  of  8  Brazilian  steamers;  the  United  States  &  Brazil  Line  announce  the  sailing 
of  thihe  10,000-ton  American  boats;  Punch,  Kdye  &  Co.,  1  American  and  1  Danish 
steamer;  Barber  &  Co.,  1  American  and  2  Norwegian  steamers;  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd, 
1  American  and  1  Norwegian;  the  Prince  Line,  1  British  steamer  monthly;  the  Norton 
Line,  3  American  steamers  of  lai*ge  tonnage;  making  a  total  of  9  American  steamers,  8 
Brazilian  steamers,  3  Norwegian,  and  1  Danish  steamer;  and,  including  our  own 
announcement  of  3  British  steamers,  a  total  of  only  5  British  steamers,  covering  the 
departures  near  by  for  Brazil  and  Kiver  Plate  ports. 

The  trade  to-day,  therefore,  as  you  will  see,  is  in  the  hands  principally  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Brazilian  steamers,  andwe  believe  the  rates  are  higner  than  they  have  ever 
been  before. 

It  is  our  personal  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  place  more  tonnage  in  this  trade  and 
to  enjoy  the  present  high  market  rates  for  transportation  that  are  being  taken  advantage 
of  principally  by  the  American  and  Brazilian  tonnage. 

r^ossibly,  in  fairness  to  ourselves  and  in  refutal  of  tne  statements  that  appear  on  your 
minutes,  it  may  be  desirable  that  this  letter  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Lorenzo  Daniels. 

P.  S. — I  omitted  to  include  2  American  steamers  of  the  Grace  Line  and  1  American 
steamer  of  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line,  serving  Bahia  Blanca  and  ports  to 
the  south  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  their  way  to  the  West  Coast.  Total,  29  steamers  (24 
American,  etc.,  5  British). 

Also  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce^  transmitting  data  on  the  subject  of  ocean 
freight  rates: 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washingtony  March  16,  1916, 

Dear  Judge  Alexander:  In  response  to  the  verbal  request  made  by  you  some 
weeks  ago  I  am  transmitting  herewith  considerable  data  on  the  subject  of  ocean  freight 
rates  from  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 
These  data  were  compiled  for  the  most  part  by  the  commercial  agents  in  charge  of  the 
district  offices  of  this  bureau  at  the  specified  ports,  although  considerable  SbXa  also 
were  taken  from  material  in  the  bureau's  files. 

As  you  will  observe,  rates  on  tJie  first  of  each  quarter  in  1914  and  1915  are  shown 
for  all  of  the  specified  American  ports,  and  also  at  the  close  of  each  week  fit>m  January 
1,  1914,  to  March  11,  1916,  for  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston.    The  data  cover  a 
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wide  variety  of  commodities  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  porta,  and 
afford,  therefore,  an  adequate  basis  for  gauging  the  movement  in  ocean  freight  rates 
during  the  past  two  years. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  data  on  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  it  was  thought 
pertinent  to  submit  data  and  charts  showing  freight  rates  to  and  from  British  ports. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  reliable  British  sources  and  indicate  clearly  the  move- 
ment during  the  years  covered  not  only  in  British  freights  but  in  freights  throughout 
the  world.  Much  of  the  British  data  is  taken  from  Fairplav,  one  of  the  leading  marine 
journals,  and  much  also  from  the  Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Journal  of  Commerce  Indus« 
trial  Re\'iew  for  1916. 

In  considering  ocean  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years 
account  must,  of  course,  be  taken  of  the  great  decrease  in  the  mercnant  shipping 
available  for  purely  commercial  uses  and  also  of  the  unusual  disturbance  in  trade 
routes  that  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  present  war.  The  working  of  the  economic 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  has  perhaps  never  been  as  clearly  illustrated,  at  least 
80  far  as  the  snipping  industry  is  concerned,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  causes  for 
the  lack  of  mercnant  tonnage  are  well  known,  namely  (1)  the  elimination  of  the 
merchant  ships  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary;  (2)  the  withdrawal  of  merchant 
ships  for  use  as  transports  and  for  other  military  and  naval  purposes;  and  (3)  the  loss 
of  ships  through  submarine  and  mining  operations.  Another  cause  for  the  shorts^e 
of  merchant  ships,  and  this  is  an  important  one,  although  it  is  seldom  stressed,  is  thAt 
the  shipyards  oi  the  countries  at  war  have  been  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  naval  vessels,  with  the  result  that  the  merchant  shipping  of 
the  world  has  failed  to  receive  its  normal  accession  of  new  tonnage. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  war  is  causing  unusual 
disturbance  ol  merchant  shipping  by  reason  of  extraordinary  demands  for  tonnage 
in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  for  moving  enormous  cargoes  of  bulk  products  from 
American  to  British  and  French  ports.  This  demand  has  been  so  great  and  the  rates 
offered  so  high  that  ships  have  been  diverted  from  their  ordinary  routes  to  this  trans* 
Atlantic  trade. 

^  The  data  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables  are,  unless  otherwise  specified,  for 
line  or  berth  traflSc,  since  these  data  are  considered  more  valuable  for  the  present 
purpose  and  could  be  more  easily  secured  for  the  entire  period  of  two  years.  While 
charter  rates  are  regarded  by  many  as  a  bettier  indication  of  the  lack  or  scarcity  of 
tonnage,  they  are;  nevertheless,  subject  to  wider  fluctuations,  particularly  under 
the  present  war  conditions. 

Much  of  the  data  have  been  taken  from  the  freight  circulars  of  forwarding  agents, 
such  as  I>unham  and  Moore,  of  New  York  City,  ana  of  the  export  freight  departments 
of  railroads,  such  as  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 
The  rates,  as  quoted  in  these  circulars,  are  "for  general  information  only"  and  "sub- 
ject to  confirmation."  In  many  cases,  also,  the  rates  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tables  have  been  taken  from  actual  manifests. 

The  situation  as  affecting  charter  rates  has  not,  however,  been  overlooked.  A 
review  of  the  course  of  charter  rates  during  the  past  two  years  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  New  York  district  oflice  of  this  bureau  and  in  an  extract  from  the  Jour- 
nskl  of  Commerce  of  March  4, 1916. 

Regarding  the  general  trend  in  freight  rates  between  January  1, 1914,  and  January 
1, 1916,  a  few  comments  seem  pertinent.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rates  on  grain  from 
New  York  and  Boston  to  Liverpool.  In  January,  1914,  the  rate  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  Liverpool  was  4.1  cents  per  bushel;  one  year  later  the  rate  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  was  18.3  cents  and  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  13.2  to  15.2  cents  per  bushel. 
In  January,  1916,  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  40.6  cents  per  bushel 
and  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  it  was  34.5  to  36.5  cents.  From  these  data  it  appears 
that  the  rate  on  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was,  in  January,  1916,  about  10 
times  as  high  as  in  January,  1914,  while  the  rate  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  was  only 
about  9  times  as  great.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  January  of  the  present  year  grain 
could  be  shipped  from  4  to  6  cents  per  bushel  less  from  Boston  than  from  New  York. 
The  higher  rate  from  New  York  is  probably  due  to  the  long  delays  and  high  demur- 
rage charges  resulting  from  the  present  congestion  at  the  port  of  New  York 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  increase  in  ocean  freight  rates  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  case  of  grain  than  in  the  case  of  any  omer  important  commodity. 
Whereas  the  increase  in  the  rate  on  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  has  been  about 
900  per  cent  in  the  past  two  years,  tne  increase  in  the  rate  on  flour  has  been  about  500 
per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  on  provisions  only  400  x)er  cent.  The  higher 
mcreasein  the  rates  on  ^in  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  tmies 
srain  is  carried  at  especially  low  rates  because  of  its  desirability  as  ballast  as  well  as 
for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  easily  taken  on  and  discharged. 
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Extended  compariBons  might  be  made  as  to  the  course  of  freight  rates  on  a  sing^le 
coimnodity  from  one  port  or  irom  several  pK>rts.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  in  this  short 
space  to  more  than  hint  at  possible  comparisons  and  deductions.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  at  least  one  more  striking  feature  regarding  the  rates  from  New  York 
as  compared  with  Boston.  On  Januanr  1,  1914,  the  rate  i)er  100  pounds  on  flour  to 
Liverpool  was  15  cents  both  at  New  York  and  Boston;  on  January  1,  1916,  the  rate 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool  was  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the  rate  from  New  York 
was  90  cents. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  showing  week  by  week  from  January  1,  1914,  to  March  II, 
1916,  the  quoted  rates  on  important  commodities  exported  from  New  York  to  a  num- 
ber of  European  ports,  shows  that  the  trend  in  rates  is  still  upward  and  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate.  I)uring  the  year  1914  the  rate  on  srain  increased  about  14  cents  per  bushel 
and  during  1915,  about  22  cents  per  bushel,  out  during  the  first  two  months  of  1916 
the  increase  was  10  cents  per  bushel. 

The  advances  in  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  European  ports  have  been  fully  as 
pronounced  as  the  increases  from  New  York  to  the  same  ports.  At  both  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  the  rate  on  cotton  shipments  to  I  iverpool  has  increased  about  900 
per  cent  in  the  past  two  years,  but  it  is  still  far  cheaper,  as  far  as  the  ocean  rate  ia 
concerned,  to  ship  cotton  from  New  York,  in  spite  of  its  congested  condition,  than 
from  New  Orleans.  On  January  1,  1916.  the  rate  per  100  pounds  of  cotton  was  $2.25 
from  New  Y'ork  and  $3  from  New  Orleans. 

The  cost  of  shipping  other  commodities  is  considerably  higher  at  New  Orleans 
than  at  New  Y'ork.  To  ship  wheat  from  New  Orleans  to  Glasgow,  on  January  1,  1916, 
cost  54.8  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  rate  from  New  Y'ork  to  I  iveipool  was  40.6 
cents.  The  greater  distance  from  British  ports  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  higher 
rates  from  New  Orleans  as  compared  with  New  York.  A  more  significant  reason  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  greater  volume  of  commerce  and  the  greater  diversity  and  extent 
of  shipping  at  the  port  of  New  York.  These  facts  seem  pertinent  at  the  present 
time  wnen  considerable  stress  Lb  being  laid  upon  the  congestion  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  when  efforts  are  being  made  to  divert  export  traiiic  to  other  ports. 

Regarding  freight  rates  from  Seattle  and  San  i  rancisco  it  would  seem  from  the 
data  at  hand  as  though  the  trans-Pacific  rates  have  not,  in  general,  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  trans- Atlantic  rates.  In  this  connection  a  comparison  between  the 
rates  on  specified  commodities  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  between  Seattle  and 
Hongkong  mav  be  illuminating.  The  rate  on  sack  flour  from  New  York  to  I  iverpool 
increased  in  tne  period  between  January  1,  1914,  and  January  1,  1916.  from  15  cents 
per  100  pounds  to  90  cents,  whereas  the  rate  on  the  same  commodity  from  Seattle  to 
Hongkong  increased  during  this  period  from  25  cents  per  100  pounds  to  75  cents. 
On  January  1,  1914,  the  rate  on  flour  from  New  York  to  I  iverpool  was  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  less  than  the  rate  on  flour  from  Seattle  to  Hongkong,  but  on  January  1, 
1916,  the  rate  from  New  Y'ork  to  1  iverpool  was  15  cents  more  per  100  pounds  than 
the  corresponding  rate  from  Seattle  to  Hon^Vong. 

The  trans-Pacific  rates  on  other  commodities,  such  as  wheat,  lard,  and  meat  products, 
show  comparatively  little  increase  during  the  past  two  years.  This  is  more  significant  in 
the  case  of  wheat  than  in  the  case  of  lard  and  meat  products,  since  under  orainary  con- 
ditions there  is  a  large  volume  of  wheat  moved  and  comparatively  little  lard  and  meat. 
The  rates  on  boots  and  shoes  show  a  comparatively  small  increase  during  the  past  two 
years;  in  other  words,  from  60  cents  to  only  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  certain 
other  commodities  the  trans-Pacific  rates  from  Seattle  have  increased  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  rate  on  agricultural  machinery  was  three  times  as  high  on  January  1, 
1916,  as  on  January  1,  1914,  while  the  rate  on  copper  was  twice  as  nigh;  the  rate  on 
sewing  machines,  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  nigh;  the  rate  on  leather  diipped  in 
cases,  about  five  times  as  high;  and  the  rate  on  canned  salmon,  twice  as  high.  The 
greatest  increases,  however,  have  been  in  steel  products.  On  January  1,  1914,  the 
cost  of  transporting  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  or  wire  from  Seattle  to  Hongkong  was  only 
$3.60  per  short  ton,  but  on  January  1,  1916,  the  rate  was  $30,  there  having  been  an 
increase  of  $14  per  short  ton  since  October  1,  1915. 

Regarding  the  freight  rates  on  coal  from  Welsh  ports,  which  are  shown  in  the  tables 
taken  from  the  Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Journal  of  Commerce  Industrial  Review  for 
1916,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  coal  rates  from  Welsh  ports  has  been  even 
higher  than  our  own.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  exports  of  coal 
are  a  big  factor  in  British  shipping,  since  they  insure  bulk  cargo  for  the  return  voyage 
to  many  of  the  ships  carrying  bulk  freight  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  ordinarv  tunes 
the  outward  rate  on  coal  is,  therefore,  low.  At  present,  however,  since  Britlsli  ships 
are  not  in  general  pursuing  their  ordinary  routes  but  have  been  diverted  lan;eiy  to 
trans-Atlantic  trade  with  the  United  States^  the  tonnage  available  for  coal  has  been 
considerably  curtailed,  with  the  result  that  m  certain  directions  the  rates  from  Wales 
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have  been  almost  prohibitive,  and  little  or  no  tonnage  has  been  offered  even  at  the 
present  abnormal  rates,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  Genoa  and  Naples. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  the  increases  during  the 
f>aat  two  years  in  freight  rates  on  coal  f^m  Welsh  ports. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  E.  Pratt,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^ 

House  of  Representatives t  Wdshingtont  D.  C. 

[B«port  propaied  by  tha  New  York  district  oifice  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.] 
Increase  in  Ocean  Freight  Rates  from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1916. 

The  steady  increase  in  ocean  freight  rates  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  cargo  tonnage 
and  other  conditions  arising  from  the  European  war  is  shown  in  tne  accompanying 
figures  covering  the  principal  commodities  exported  from  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  following  report  presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  (1)  berth  rates 
and  (2)  charter  rates. 

1.    INCREASE   IN   HTEAMSHIP   BERTH   R.\TE8. 

The  increase  in  the  steamship  berth  rates  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  various  Euro- 
pean ports  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  which  show  the  rates  on  sack  flour, 
compressed  cotton,  grain,  provisions,  and  measurement  goods.  These  tables  afford, 
therefore,  an  excellent  ba<'is  for  the  study  of  the  general  increase  in  freight  rates 
resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  cargo  tonnage  and  from  other  conditions. 

The  table  shoeing  rates  for  measurement  goods  covers  the  rates  for  practically  all 
articles  of  general  merchandise  as  well  as  for  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous  proaucta 
including  steel  products,  machinery,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

The  rates  for  cotton,  grain,  provisions,  and  sack  flour,  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  also 
for  deductions  regarding  the  increase  in  freight  rates  on  bulk  commodities  carried 
by  regular  line  steamships. 

The  increases  between  January  1,  1914,  and  December  31,  1915,  in  the  steamship 
berth  rates  vary  considerably  for  the  specified  commodities.  The  general  increase 
during  the  period  has  been  between  500  and  1,000  per  cent.  The  increase  In  rates 
for  grain  has  been  particularly  marked. 

On  January  31,  1914,  the  berth  rate  for  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was 
90.0607  per  100  pounds  and  on  December  31, 1915,  $0.67,  an  increase  of  1,000  per  cent. 
Moreover,  on  the  latter  date,  with  the  exception  of  movement  by  Government  arranee- 
mentB,  it  was  practically  Impossible  to  transport  grain  in  regular-line  steamships,  tne 
bulk  of  the  gram  movement  naving  been  turned  over  to  independent  vessels  chartered 
for  the  purpose. 

A  similar  increase  is  seen  in  the  berth  rates  on  cotton  from  New  York.  On  January 
3, 1914,  the  rate  per  100  pounds  on  cotton  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  28  cents* 
and  on  December  31, 1915,  $2.25. 

The  same  general  ratio  of  increase  is  also  noticeable  in  the  berth  rates  for  provisions, 
sack  flour,  and  measurement  goods. 

Berth  rates  for  measurement  soods  during  the  period  studied  have  also  shown  a 
marked  increase.  On  January  3,  1914,  the  rate  per  100  pounds  for  the  carrying  of 
manufactured  articles  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  21  cents^  and  on  December 
31^915.  63  cents. 

While  the  most  noticeable  increases  in  steamship  berth  rates  have  been  in  the 
rates  from  the  United  States  to  European  ports,  still  the  great  demand  for  cargo  space 
for  transatlantic  tonnage  has  caused  similar  increases  in  tne  rates  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  One  very  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  rate  on  cement  from  New  York 
to  the  River  Plate.  Previous  to  the  war,  rates  on  cement  from  New  York  to  the  River 
Plate  were  very  low,  about  $5  per  ton,  but  to-day  an  export  manager  of  a  large  cement 
manufacturing  house  in  New  York  reports  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  quote  a  selling 
price  for  cement  in  New  York  of  68  cents  per  barrel  or  about  $3.40  per  ton,  while  the 
freight  rate  on  cement  from  New  York  to  River  Plate  ports  is  $16  per  ton.  The  great 
discrepancy  between  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  and  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion rate  is  evident.  Moreover,  in  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
rates  on  cement  from  England  to  SouthAmerican  ports  have  not  shown  so  great  a  rela- 
tive increase  as  the  rates  from  New  York  to  South  American  ports.  At  the  time  the 
quoted  rate  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate  was  $14  per  ton,  the  rate  from  Liverpool 
to  the  River  Plate  was  approximately  $9  per  ton. 
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3.   INCREASE   IN   CHARTER  RATES. 

The  ^eat  increases  in  the  steamship-berth  rates  is  paralleled  by  the  increases  in 
the  steamship  charter  rates  for  full  cai^es  from  New  York  to  European  ports.  The 
bulk  of  the  freig^ht  tonnage  in  foreign  trade  is  moved  by  tramp  steamers  which  are 
owned  by  independent  steamship  companies  and  are  cnartered  Uirou^  steamship 
agents  and  brokers  to  individuals  and  firms  desiring  steamers  for  the  movement  of 
full  cargoes. 

No  industry  is  more  directly  affected  by  conditions  of  the  demand  and  supply  than 
the  steamship  industry  and  the  creation  of  a  great  demand  for  cargo  space  in  anv 
section  of  the  world 's  markets  has  a  direct  effect  upon  steamship  charter  rates  and  bertn 
rat€«  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  (barter  rates  fluctuate  directly  in  relation  to  the 
available  cargo  tonnage  and  the  demand  for  cargo  space.  The  ^eat  increase  in  char- 
ter rates,  therefore,  presents  the  best  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  at  the 
present  time  and  the  need  of  additional  tonnage  if  any  relief  is  to  be  expected. 

Grain  charters. — Charters  for  grain  are  usually  based  on  a  charter  of  a  steamship  for 
the  transportation  of  a  certain  number  of  quarters,  each  quarter  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 480  pounds,  or  8  bushels.  On  January  3,  1914,  when  the  movement  of^grain 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  the  charter  rate  from  New  York  to  English  ports  was  2  shiUinga 
1}  pence  (^.52)  per  quarter.  On  December  31,  1915,  the  charter  rate  was  about 
13  shillings  6  pence  ($3.29)  per  quarter.  The  charter  rate  on  December  31,  1915,  on 
grain  from  New  Y'ork  to  Mediterranean  ports  was  18  shillings  ($4.38),  while  the  average 
rate  for  grain  between  the  United  States  and  other  European  ports  was  between  12 
and  14  shillings  ($2.92  to  $3.41)  per  quarter. 

One  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  charter  rates  for  grain 
is  the  fact  that  it  occured  laigely  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1915.  In  the  fail 
of  1914,  although  there  was  a  very  large  demand  for  cargo  space  for  grain  movement, 
the  charter  rates  ranged  between  5  and  8  shilling  ($1.22  to  $1.95)  per  quarter.  Even 
as  late  as  April  3,  1915,  the  charter  rates  on  grain  from  New  York  to  European  ports 
were  about  9  shillings  ($2.19),  but  daring  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  1915,  there  was  a  very  great  increase  in  the  rates,  showing  not  only  a 
greater  demand  for  cargo  tonnage,  but  also  a  decrease  in  the  available  supply. 

Coal  charters. — The  movement  of  coal  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries is  carried  on  primarily  on  a  charter  basis,  as  full  cargo  shipments  are  made.  The 
increase  in  the  charter  rates  on  coal  therefore  furnishes  another  criterion  of  the  ship- 
ping situation.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Eiuropean  war  there  was  very  litUe 
movement  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  European  or  other  ports.  On  July  3, 
1914,  however,  a  schooner  was  chartered  for  the  movement  of  coal  from  Philadelphia 
to  Calais  at  $1 .  10  per  ton.  As  a  result  of  the  conditions  resulting  in  a  scarcity  of  steam- 
ship tonnage  a  steamer  was  chartered  on  December  31,  1915,  for  the  movement  of 
coal  from  Norfolk  to  Boston  at  $3.25  per  ton  dead-weight. 

Petroleum  charters. — In  the  foreign  trade  petroleum  is  carried  largely  in  tank 
steamers.  There  is  therefore  a  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  stean^hip  tonnage 
available  for  the  handling  of  petroleum  in  bulk.  Nevertheless  the  increase  in  the 
charter  rates  for  petroleum  has  been  marked,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  secure  charters  for  tank  steamers  at  any  rate  on  account  of  the  great 
Bcarcitv  of  tonnage. 

On  April  4,  1914,  the  charter  rates  for  the  movement  of  case  oil  from  New  York  to 
the  Far  East  was  17)  cents  per  case.  On  December  31,  1915,  a  steamer  was  chartered 
from  New  York  to  Austraha  at  a  charter  rate  of  $1.50  per  case,  and  a  saiUng  vessel 
"^as  chartered  for  the  movement  of  petroleum  in  barrels  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
United  Kingdom  at  13  shillings  6  pence  ($3.29)  per  ton. 

Miscellaneous  charters. — A  great  part  of  the  movement  of  freigjit  by  chartered  veasela 
is  carried  on  under  different  forms  of  charter.  There  has  been  a  marked  tendencv  in 
shipping  circles  to  adopt  the  time  charter,  and  the  increase  in  the  rates  for  time  chai^ 
ters  tor  steamships  ancl  sailing  vessels  has  been  remarkable.  Time  charters  for  indi- 
vidual steamships  are  usually  based  on  (1)  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  covering  the 
period  of  the  voyage,  (2)  payment  on  a  monthly  basis,  or  (3)  a  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  per  ton  of  deacT-weight  capacity  of  vessel. 

A  typical  time  charter  in  January,  1914,  for  a  steamer  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade, 
for  one  round  trip,  was  made  at  the  rate  of  3  shillings  7)  pence  ($0.88)  per  ton  dead- 
weight. In  December,  1915,  a  steamer  of  about  the  same  tonnaf|[e  was  chartered  for 
one  round  trip  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  on  a  basis  of  30  shillings  ($7.30)  per  ton 
dead-weight. 

This  illustration  is  typical  of  a  number  of  others  of  similar  character.    Thus,  a 
steamer  of  about  2,500  tons  was  chartered  for  12  months  in  April,  1914,  on  the  I 
of  2  shiUingH  lOJ  ponce  ($0.70>  per  ton  dead- weight.    In  October,  1915,  not  only 
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it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a  charter  covering  so  long  a  period  of  time,  but  a  steamer 
of  approximately  the  same  tonnage  was  chartered  for  one  round  trip  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Far  East  on  the  basis  of  15  shillings  ($3.65)  per  ton  deadweight.  Time 
charters  for  lar^r  vessels,  especially  for  particular  trades,  have  gone  as  high  sis  $54,000 
per  month,  as  in  the  case  of  American  vessels  used  in  the  cotton  trade  with  Germany 
last  fall  when  it  was  possible  to  ship  raw  cotton  to  Bremen  direct. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  charter  rates  is  shown 
•by  the  charter  of  a  small  steamship  of  989  tons  for  the  West  Indian  and  coastwise 
trade,  on  December  31, 1915,  for  12  months  at  the  rate  of  $7,000  per  month. 

Charters  to  South  America. — ^The  increase  in  charter  rates  for  the  movement  of  goods 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America  is  of  particular  interest.  On  January 
3,  1914,  a  steflftner  of  about  3,200  tons  was  chartered  for  the  movement  of  coal  from  the 
United  States  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  15  shillings  ($3.65 )  per  ton.  On  December  31 ,  1915, 
a  Norw^^n  steamer  of  only  2,400  tons  was  chartered  for  the  movement  of  coal  from 
Atlantic  ports  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  a  basis  of  52  shillings  6  pence  ($12.70\  and  a  schooner 
of  only  1,000  tons  was  chartered  for  the  movement  of  coal  from  Norfolk  to  Para  on  the 
basis  of  $7.50  per  ton.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  Norfolk  was 
approximately  $2.85,  the  relation  of  the  steamship  rate  to  the  cost  of  material  was 
extremely  noticeable. 

One  of  the  commodities  that  has  been  severely  affected  by  the  increase  in  the  freight 
rates  is  lumber.  On  January  3,  1914,  a  Russian  steamer  of  about  1,500  tons  was  char- 
tered for  the  movement  of  lumber  from  one  of  the  Gulf  ports  to  the  River  Plate  at  105 
shillings  ($25.55)  per  standard  f 2,000  board  feet).  On  December  31,  1915,  a  sailing 
bark  of  1,500  tons  registry  was  cnartered  for  the  movement  of  timber  from  the  Gulf  to 
British  ports,  a  shorter  voyage,  at  320  shillings  ($77.86)  per  standard. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  great  increase  in  the  freight  rates  diuing  the  last 
12  months  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  January  3,  1914,  a  steamer  of  2,200  tons  register 
was  chartered  for  the  New  York  and  South  American  trade  at  the  rate  of  4  shillings  7J 
pence  ($1.13)  per  ton  dead-weight,  and  in  December  31,  1915,  a  Norwegian  bark  of 
1,500  tons  register  was  chartered  for  the  movement  of  nitrate  from  South  America  to 
the  United  States  on  a  basis  of  70  shillings  ($17.03)  per  ton  dead-weight. 

General  ntmmary. — ^The  above  tables  and  facts  bnng  out  four  salient  points: 

1.  A  very  steady  and  remarkable  increase  in  steamSiip  rates  from  New  York  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  noticeable.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  steamship  berth 
rates  and  even  been  more  marked  in  the  matter  of  charter  rates. 

2.  A  scarcity  in  steamship  tonnage,  which  was  noticeable  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  and  Austrian  merchant  shipping,  and  the 
requisition  of  a  laxge  part  of  the  British  marine  under  Admiralty  oraers,  has  been 
instrumental  in  causing  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  steamship  tonnage.  The  decrease 
of  steamship  tonnage  has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady  growth  in  the  demand  for 
caigo  space  for  the  movement  of  goods  from  New  York  to  Europe.  As  a  result,  steam- 
ship rates  have  continued  and  will  continue  to  mount  unless  some  changes  can  be 
brought  about  in  the  present  situation. 

3.  The  most  important  feftture  of  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  is  the  fact  that  the  tremendous  demand  for  cargo  space  coupled  with  the  scarcity 
of  steamship  tonnage  in  the  transatlantic  trade  has  seriously  aflfected  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  neutral  and  outlying  countries,  such  as  South  America,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Far  East.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  any  tonnage 
either  8ailin|2^  or  steam  except  at  exorbitant  rates  for  the  transportation  of  goods 
from  the  Umted  States  to  those  countries.  This  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  voyage  and 
to  the  fact  that  greater  profits  can  be  secured  in  the  shorter  voyage  at  transatlantic 
rates. 

4.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  shippers  of  goods  from  the  port  of  New  York  that 
the  Govermnent  might  be  able  to  materially  assist  the  situation  by  securing  and  opera- 
ating  vessels  which  would  be  entered  into  service  for  the  purpose  of  moving  American 
goods  to  such  markets  as  Australia,  the  Far  East,  and  South  Africa,  for  which  at  the 
present  time  it  is  practicallv  impossible  to  secure  cargo  space  at  a  rate  which  will 
enable  the  customer  to  purchase  the  goods. 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  European  ports — Ck>ntinued. 

GRAIN,  PER  BUSHEL-Continued. 


British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

Dutch 
port, 

Rotter- 
dam. 

French  ports. 

Italian  ports. 

Date. 

London. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 

Cents. 
24.3 
22.3 
2L3 
21.3 
16.2 
16.2 
18.2 
21.3 
22.3 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
32.4 
36.5 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 

48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
48.7 
50.7 
60.8 
60.8 
60.8 

Havre. 

Ifar- 
seOlA. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1915. 
Joue    5 

Centi. 
24.3 
2«.3 
22.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
21.3 
20.3 
20.3 
20.3 
22.3 
24.3 
28.4 
28.4 
80.4 
36.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
38.5 
38.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 

40.6 
42.6 
44.6 
44.6 
44.6 
48.7 
50.7 
50,7 
50.7 
50.7 

CenU. 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
21.3 
21.3 
18.3 
20.3 
21.3 
21.3 
20.3 
20.3 
20.3 
21.3 
24.3 
26.4 
28.4 
30.4 
36.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
38.6 
38.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 

40.6 
42.6 
44  6 
44.6 
44.6 
48.7 
50.7 
50.7 
60.7 
50.7 

Genu. 

CenU. 
28.1 
28.1 
28.1 
27.4 
28.9 
28.9 
31.9 
1        31.9 
31.9 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 

CenU. 

CenU. 

CenU. 
30  4 
30.4 
30.4 
80.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
30.4 
33.5 
33.5 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
36.5 
36.5 
38.0 
38.0 
39.5 
39.5 

CenU. 
31.9 
31.9 

CenU. 
31.9 

12 

22.3 
21.3 
2t.3 
21.3 
22.3 
22.3 
22.3 
22.3 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
24.3 
30.4 
30.4 
80.4 
36.5 
40.6 
38.5 
36.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 
38.5 
38.5 
40.6 
40.6 
40.6 

40.6 
40.6 
42.6 
44.6 
44.6 
44.6 
48.7 
46.6 
46.6 
46.6 

31.9 

19 

26 

July    2 

10 

17 

25.9 
27.4 
27.4 
33.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
38.0 
35.0 
37.5 
37.5 
37.5 

24 

36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
36.5 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
45.6 
51.7 
54.8 
57.8 
60.8 

36.5 

81 

......... 

36.5 

Aug.    7 
14 

36.6 

36.5 

21 

36.5 

28 

36.5 

Sept.   4 
11 

36.5 

36.5 

18 

36.5 

25 

36.5 

Oct.     2 

36.5 

9 

45.0 

45.6 

16 

......... 

45.6 

23 

48.7 

45.6 

30 

45.6 

Nov.    5 

'     *54.*8* 
54.8 
60.8 
60.8 
60.8 

...••••.. 

45.6 

13 

...••••.. 

45.6 

20 

51.7 

27 

64.8 

Dee.    4 

37.0 

^ 

57.8 

11 

60.8 

18 

79.1 

24 

••••••••• 

79.1 

31 

1916. 
Jan.     8 

15 

22 

78.0 
78.0 

20 

Feb.    5 

11 

19 

26 

Mar.    4 

11 

SACK  FLOUR,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


1914. 

Jan.     3 

15.0 

14.0 

17.0 

18.0 

18.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

10 

15.0 

14.0 

17.0 

18.0 

17.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

17 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

24 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

31 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

13.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Feb.    7 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

14 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

21 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

10.0 

19.0 

28 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Mar.    7 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

14 

12.0 

n.o 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

20.0 

19.0 

19.0 

21 

12.0 

11.0 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

28 

12.0 

n.o 

15.0 

17.0 

17.0 

12.0 

22.5 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Apr.  11 

12.0 

n.o 

14.0 

17.0 

17.0 

11.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

18 

12.0 

11.0 

14.0 

17.0 

17.0 

n.o 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

25 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

May    2 

n.o 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

9 

11.0 

lao 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

16 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

23 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

29 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

10.0 

June    6 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

13 

11.0 

10.0 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

20 

11.0 

lao 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

10.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

27 

11.0 

lao 

13.0  , 

15.0 

17.0 

lao 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 
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British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

CenU. 

Dutch 

I^ter- 
dam. 

Centt. 

French  ports. 

Italian  ports. 

Date. 

London. 
Cent*. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

CenU. 

Hull. 

Havre. 

ICar- 
seiUe. 

CenU. 

1 
Genoa. 

CenU. 

Naples. 

1014. 

CenU. 

CenU. 

CenU. 

OtnU. 

July    3 

13.0 

12.0 

14.0 

17.0 

19.0 

lao 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

11 

13.0 

12.0 

14.0 

17.0 

2a  0 

lao 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

18 

13.0 

12.0 

14.0 

17.0 

20.0 

11.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

Aug.    1 
81 
151 

13.0 

12.0 

14.0 

17.0 

20.0 

11.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19lO 

221 
291 
Sept.    5 

2i.'6" 

26.0' 

'"'22*6' 

""25,6' 

**32.6' 

"*"26.'6' 

*     "36.0' 

'"'36.'6" 

'"'4^'b 

415 

12 

21.0 

20.0 

23.0 

25.0 

32.0 

21.0 

30.0 

30.0 

43.5 

43.S 

10 

21.0 

20.0 

23.0 

25.0 

32.0 

21.0 

25.0 

34.0 

36.9 

36.9 

26 

21.0 

20.0 

23.0 

25.0 

32.0 

21.0 

25.0 

34.0 

36.9 

36.9 

Oct.     3 

22.0 

21.0 

24.0 

26.0 

32.0 

25.0 

25.0 

35.0 

34.0 

3i0 

10 

22.0 

21.0 

24.0 

26.0 

32.0 

25.0 

25.0 

35.0 

34.0 

34.0 

17 

22.0 

21.0 

24.0 

26.0 

35.0 

25.0 

26.3 

35.0 

34.0 

310 

24 

22.0 

21.0 

24.0 

26.0 

35.0 

25.0 

26.3 

35.0 

34.0 

34.0 

31 

22.0 

21.0 

25.0 

26.0 

35.0 

25.0 

29.0 

35.0 

34.0 

310 

Nov.    7 

25.0 

24.0 

26.0 

28.0 

35.0 

27.0 

36.0 

37.5 

35.0 

35.0 

14 

25.0 

24.0 

27.0 

28.0 

40.0 

30.0 

40.0 

42.5 

4ao 

4ao 

21 

27.0 

26.0 

29.0 

30.0 

45.0 

32.0 

40.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

28 

27.0 

26.0 

29.0 

30.0 

55.0 

32.0 

40.0 

45.0 

5ao 

50.0 

Dec.     5 

27.0 

26.0 

29.0 

30.0 

60.0 

40.0 

42.0 

50.0 

55.0 

5&0 

12 

30.0 

26.0 

29.0 

30.0 

60.0 

55.0 

47.0 

55.0 

6ao 

6ao 

10 

35.0 

26.0 

29.0 

3a  0 

65.0 

55.0 

47.0 

55.0 

65.0 

6&0 

24 

35.0 

35.0 

30.0 

35.0 

65.0 

55.0 

47.0 

55.0 

65.0 

U.0 

P101& 

Jan.    2 

4ao 

40.0 

85.0 

35.0 

eao 

55.0 

47.0 

6ao 

65.0 

6&.0 

0 

40.0 

400 

40.0 

40.0 

65.0 

60.0 

52.5 

56.0 

7ao 

TOlO 

16 

4ao 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

70.0 

60.0 

100.0 

65.0 

Tao 

7ao 

33 

40.0 

40  0 

40.0 

4ao 

7ao 

oao 

100.0 

66.0 

7ao 

70.0 

90 

40.0 

40.0 

4a  0 

4ao 

70.0 

oao 

75.0 

65.0 

75.0 

78.0 

Feb.    6 

4ao 

40  0 

40.0 

4ao 

70.0 

oao 

75.0 

55.0 

75.0 

7&0 

13 

40.0 

40.0 

4ao 

4ao 

75.0 

70.0 

76.0 

65.0 

75.0 

75.0 

30 

40.0 

40.0 

4ao 

40.0 

75.0 

7ao 

76.0 

65.0 

75.0 

78.0 

27 

4ao 

4ao 

4ao 

4ao 

76.0 

7ao 

75.0 

55.0 

75.0 

78.0 

Mar.    6 

40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

4ao 
4ao 
4ao 

40.0 
40.0 

4a  0 

75.0 
86.0 
75.0 

70.0 

7ao 

80.0 

63.0 
63.0 
75.0 

eo.0 

65.0 
75.0 

78.0 
75lO 
75.0 

79.0 

13 

75.0 

20 

46*6" 

78.0 

27 

40.0 

4ao 

4ao 

4ao 

76.0 

sao 

63.0 

oao 

75.0 

75.0 

Apr.    8 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

75.0 

oao 

63.0 

00.0 

75.0 

78.0 

10 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

75.0 

sao 

63.0 

oao 

75.0 

75.0 

17 

45.0 

45.0 

4ao 

45.0 

75.0 

sao 

58.0 

55.0 

75.0 

710 

24 

45.0 

40.0 

4ao 

45.0 

75.0 

80.0 

58.0 

50.0 

75.0 

75.0 

May     1 

45.0 

40.0 

45.0 

45.0 

76.0 

sao 

68.0 

6ao 

75.0 

7SJ> 

8 

45.0 

4ao 

45.0 

45.0 

75.0 

sao 

68.0 

6ao 

75.0 

75.0 

15 

50.0 

6ao 

45.0 

45.0 

oao 

75.0 

56.0 

6ao 

75.0 

7i0 

23 

45  0 

4ao 

45.0 

oao 

65.0 

58.0 

6ao 

76.0 

75.0 

30 

60.0 

45.0 

*"*66.'6' 

45.0 

60.0 

65.0 

58.0 

45.0 

75lO 

7&0 

June   6 

60.0 

45.0 

60.0 

45.0 

60.0 

65.0 

6a*o 

42.0 

1       75.0 

75.0 

12 

5ao 

45.0 

60.0 

45.0 

55.0 

65.0 

60.0 

42.0 

75.0 

;     75.0 

19 

45.0 

45.0 

60.0 

45.0 

55.0 

sao 

60.0 

42.0 

75.0 

•     75.0 

26 

45.0 

45.0 

6ao 

45.0 

55.0 

60.0 

60.0 

45.0 

t        75.0 

75.0 

July    2 

45.0 

4ao 

6ao 

45.0 

60.0 

60.0 

60.0 

4&.0 

75l0 

'*■! 

10 

45.0 

4ao 

60.0 

45.0 

6ao 

60.0 

6ao 

45.0 

75.0 

75.0 

17 

45.0 

40.0 

6ao 

45.0 

6ao 

60.0 

6ao 

45.0 

75.0 

75.0 

24 

45.0 

45.0 

60.0 

45.0 

50.0 

6ao 

55.0 

45.0 

68.0 

8R.0 

31 

45.0 

45.0 

60.0 

45.0 

6ao 

60.0 

55.0 

45.0 

i       68.0 

OAO 

Aug.    7 

45.0 

45.0 

5ao 

45.0 

6ao 

80.0 

55.0 

45.0 

68.0 

«0 

14 

45.0 

45.0 

5ao 

45.0 

60.0 

6ao 

66.0 

60.0 

!        66.0 

OSiO 

21 

50.0 

45.0 

55.0 

6ao 

7a  0 

60.0 

65.0 

55.0 

65.0 

OSlO 

28 

50.0 

45.0 

55.0 

50.0 

70.0 

60.0 

65.0 

oao 

66.0 

OiO 

Sept.   4 

60.0 

45.0 

55.0 

55.0 

70.0 

60.0 

65.0 

65.0 

65.0 

6&0 

11 

60.0 

45.0 

55.0 

55.0 

7a  0 

60.0 

65.0 

65.0 

65.0 

6&0 

18 

60.0 

45.0 

55.0 

55.0 

70.0 

60.0 

65.0 

65.0 

65.0 

«5iO 

25 

60.0 

55.0 

6ao 

60.0 

70.0 

oao 

70.0 

65.0 

1     7ao 

70.0 

Oct     2 

65.0 

65.0 

65.0 

65.0 

75.0 

65.0 

sao 

7ao 

'       78.0 

75.0 

9 

70.0 

65.0 

7a  0 

7a  0 

75.0 

70.0 

9ao 

TQlO 

sao 

sao 

16 

70.0 

65.0 

70.0 

70.0 

75.0 

7ao 

90.0 

sao 

1       S0.0 

1       800 

23 

75.0 

70.0 

70.0 

7ao 

75.0 

70.0 

90.0 

sao 

i       SOlO 

1        8O1O 

.,       30 

75.0 

70.0 

7a  0 

70.0 

75.0 

7a  0 

loao 

sao 

sao 

no 

Not.    5 

75.0 

7a  0 

75.0 

76.0 

80.0 

7ao 

100.0 

nao 

'     sao 

mo 

13 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

80.0 

70.0 

100.0 

oao 

sao 

MlO 
90.0 

20 

80.0 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

85.0 

9ao 

L00.0 

loao 

oao 

27 

sao 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

85.0 

90.0 

loao 

1    loao 

9ao 

Owing  to  conditions  abroad,  no  rates  are  quoted  on  freight  of  any  Icind  to  any  European  porU. 
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OeetAi  freight  rates  fro^m  New  York  to  European  ports — Continued. 
SACK  FLOUR,  PER  100  POUNDS-Oontinued. 


British  ports. 

Danish 

port, 

Copext- 

hagen. 

Dutch 
port, 

Rotter- 
dam. 

French  ports. 

Italian  ports. 

Date. 

LoKkdon. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 

Havre. 

Mar. 

sellle. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1915. 
Dee.    4 
11 
18 
24 
31 

1916. 

Jam  8 
15 
22 
29 

Feb.  5 
11 
19 
26 

ICar.  4 
11 

CefiU. 

sao 

80.0 

aao 

90.0 

9ao 

9ao 
9ao 

90.0 
90.0 

9ao 
9ao 

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

Gmto. 
75.0 
75.0 

sao 
sao 

85.0 

85.0 
85.0 
90.0 

9ao 
9ao 

90.0 
90.0 

9ao 

100.0 

loao 

CenU. 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 

8ao 

81.0 
8L0 
85.0 

9ao 

90.0 

9ao 
9ao 

95.0 
•     95.0 

loao 

CtnU. 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
80.0 

80.0 
80.0 

9ao 

90.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1Q0.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

CenU. 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 

iiao 
uao 

uao 
iiao 

115.0 
115.0 
115.0 
115.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
14a  0 

CenU. 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

iiao 
iiao 
iiao 
uao 

140.0 
140.0 

14a  0 

140.0 

CenU. 
100.0 

uao 
uao 
uao 

120.0 

12a  0 

125.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 

CenU. 

loao 

120.0 

12a  0 
i2ao 
12a  0 

120.0 
125.0 
135.0 
135.0 
13&0 
135.0 
150.0 
15a  0 
150.0 

15a  0 

Centa. 
100.0 

uao 
uao 
uao 
i2ao 

120.0 
125.0 
135.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
200.0 
175.0 
175.0 
175.0 

CenU. 

loao 
uao 
uao 
uao 

120.0 

12a  0 

125.0 
135.0 
150.0 

15a  0 

150.0 
200.0 
175.0 
175.0 
176.0 

PR0VIPI0N8,PER  100  POUNDS. 


1914. 

• 

Jan.     3 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

10 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

17 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

24 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

31 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

Feb.    7 

21.4 

,21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

14 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

21 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

28 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

ICar.    7 

94.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

•      30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

14 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

21 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

28 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

Apr.    4 

24.4 

•    21.7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

U 

94.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

18 

94.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

25 

94.4 

21.7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

May    2 

94.4 

21.7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

9 

94.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

16 

94.4 

2L7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

23 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

29 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

S2.6 

June    6 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

13 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

20 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

2L7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

27 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

July    3 

94.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

11 

24.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

3ao 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

18 

94.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

25 

94.4 

2L7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

32.6 

32.6 

Aug.    1 

18 

U5 

24.4 

21.7 

24.4 

21.7 

33.9 

28.0 

30.0 

32.6 

82.6 

32.6 

122 

120 

Sept    5 

94.4" 

2i*7* 

**'24.'4' 

*'**2i.*7* 

***3i*9* 

*""28.*6" 

****3a6* 

'*  *ai'6* 

'si'e* 

3tf6 

12 

82.6 

82.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4ao 

43.5 

48.6 

19 

82.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

5a2 

3&0 

4a  0 

'*"38.'6* 

43.5 

43.6 

26 

82.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

5a2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.6 

Oet.     3 

82.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.6 

10 

82.0 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

5a2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.6 

17 

82.6 

82.6 

35.3 

32.6 

5a2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.6 

24 

32.6 

32.0 

85.3 

32.6 

50.2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.6 

81 

82.0 

89.6 

85.3 

32.6 

6a2 

38.0 

4ao 

38.0 

48.5 

4a^ 

Nov.    7 

82.6 

32.0 

85.3 

32.6 

6a2 

38.0 

4a  0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.6 

14 

82.6 

32.0 

85.3 

82.6 

5a2 

3&0 

40.0 

38.0 

43.5 

43.6 

21 

32.6 

32.6 

35.3 

32.6 

5a2 

38.0 

4a  0 

43.5 

64.3 

54.8 

28 

32.6 

82.6 

85.3 

32.6 

6a2 

38.0 

4a  0 

43.5 

64.3 

54.8 

Dec.    6 

82.6 

32.6 

8&3 

32.6 

6a2 

38.0 

4ao 

43.5 

64.3 

64.8 

12 

32.6 

32.6 

38.0 

32.6 

6a2 

3&0 

50.0 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

19 

32.6 

82.6 

38.0 

82.6 

6a2 

88.0 

5ao 

65.2 

65.2 

65.9 

94 

38.0 

38.0 

4a7 

38.0 

108.6 

5ao 

5ao 

7a6 

86.9 

86.9 

>  OwtDg  to  conditions  abroad,  no  rates  are  quoted  on  freight  of  any  kind  to  any  European  ports. 
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Ocean  freighl  rates  from  New  York  to  European  porU — ContiifUed. 
PROVISIONS,  PEn  100  POUNDS-^Continufld. 


Brifcidi  ports. 

Dani^ 

Thitdi 

Ftendi  ports. 

Italian 

ports. 

5. 

port, 
Copen- 
ha^sxL 

Cents. 

port, 
Rotter- 
dam. 

Oemu. 

Havxe. 

1 
Genoa.  < 

1 

Dat 

* 

Ontfff. 

1 

Liver-   1 
pool 

GlSB- 

gow. 

HnU. 

Kar- 

aeille.    | 

Napks. 

191 

1 
Orate.    , 

Cemts. 

Cent*. 

OtuU. 

Genu. 

CtnU. 

dealt. 

Jan. 

2 

38.0  , 

38.0 

40.7 

3S.0 

108.6 

60.0 

60.0 

70.6 

108.6 

109. 6 

9 

38.0' 

38.0, 

40.7 

38.0 

108-6 

60.0 

60.0 

70.6 

108.6  ' 

108.6 

16 

38.0 

3&0  ' 

40.7 

38.0 

108.6 

60.0 

60.0 

70.6  ! 

108.6  . 

lOR-6 

23 

38.0  ' 

38.0  1 

43.5 

43.5 

162.9 

75.0 

85.0 

70.6  , 

'   108.6 

108.6 

30 

38.0  . 

38.0 

43.5 

43  5 

162-9 

75.0 

85.0 

81.5  ' 

10S.6 

106.6 

Feb. 

6 

48.9  ' 

48.9  ' 

48.9 

43.5 

162.9 

125.0 

85.0 

81.5 

.08.6 

106.6 

13 

48.9 

48.9 

48.9 

43.5 

162.9 

125.0 

125.0 

81.5 ; 

108.6  . 

106.6 

20 

48.9  ' 

54.3 

4S.9 

43.5 

162.9 

125.0 

125.0 

81.5 

108.6 

108.  ft 

27 

65  2 

65.2 

48.9 

43.5 

162.9 

125.0 

125.0 

SI.  5 : 

106.6 

10&6 

ICar. 

6 

65.2  , 

65.2  , 

48.9 

43.5 

162.9 

125.0 

125.0 

S1.5  ' 

108.6 

108.6 

13 

65.2 

65.2  ' 

65.2 

54.3 

162.9 

150.0 

125.0 

81.5 

108.6 

i06.6 

20 

65.2  1 

65.2  , 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

125.0 

96.9  , 

108.6 

106.6 

27 

65.2 

65.2  1 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

125.0 

1(«.6  , 

106.6 

108.6 

Apr. 

3 

65.2  ' 

65.2  1 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

125.0 

108.6  ' 

108.6 

108.6 

10 

65.2  ; 

65.2  , 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

121 0 

106.6  , 

10Su6 

108.6 

17 

65.2  1 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

1^.0 

108.6  1 

108.6 

UK  6 

24 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.6 

May 

1 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

10S.6 

8 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

125.0 

108.6 

1QS.6 

10S.6 

15 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

195.5 

175.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

106.6 

22 

65.2 

65.2  1 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

106.6  . 

108.6 

108.6 

29 

65.2 

.  65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6  1 

10S.6 

1016 

Inne 

5 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.6 

12 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

106.6 

108.6 

19 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.6 

26 

65.2 

65.2 

6S.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.6 

July 

2 

65.2 

65.2  , 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6  . 

10K.6 

108.6 

10 

63.2 

66.2  > 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

lOS-6 

106.6 

17 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

i08.6  < 

10S.6 

108.6 

24 

65.2  ' 

65.2  1 

65.2 

63.2 

135.8 

100.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108  6 

108  6 

31 

63.2 

65.2  ' 

65.2 

65.2 

135.8 

80.0 

125.0 

108.6 

106.6 

108.6 

Aug. 

7 

65.2 

65  2 

65.2 

65.2 

124.9 

80.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

108.6 

cy 

14 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

124.9 

90.0 

125.0 

108  6  ' 

108.6 

108  6 

21 

66.2 

65.2 

65.2 

65.2 

124.9 

90.0 

125.0 

108.6 

108.6 

1(^6 

2« 

65.2 

65.2  1 

65.2 

65.2 

124.9 

90.0 

125.0 

10S.6 

108.6 

108.6 

Sept. 

4 

65.2 

&5.2  ' 

65.2 

65.2 

150.0 

110.0 

125.0 

89.3  ' 
8^.3 

108,6 

10^6 

■^ 

11 

68.0 

68.0  t 

68.0 

68.0 

158.0 

125.0 

125.0 

108.6 

106  6 

18 

&S.0 

68.0  * 

68.0 

68.0 

158.0 

125.0 

125.0 

89.3 

108.6 

10S.6 

25 

80.0 

80.0 

SO.O 

80.0 

150.0 

125.0 

125.0 

89.3  t 

112.5 

1U.5 

Ort. 

2 

80.0 

80.0 

.80.0 

80.0 

150.0 

125.0 

125.0 

89.3  1 

J 12. 5 

112-5 

9 

90.0 

100.0  I 

80.0 

80.0 

150.0 

125.0 

125  0 

99.3  ' 

112.5 

112$ 

16 

90.0 

90.0  t 

80.0 

80.0 

175.0 

125.0 

125.0 

111.6 

112  5 

112.5 

23 

90.0 

90.0  ' 

90.0 

80-0 

175.0 

125.0 

125.0 

111.6 

112.5 

112.5 

30 

90.0 

90.0  ! 

90.0 

80.0 

175.0 

125.0 

125.0 

111.6 

112.5 

112.5 

Nov. 

.5 

90.0 

90.0  . 

90.0 

SOO 

175.0 

125.0 

125.0 

111.6 

112.5 

112.5 

13 

OO.O 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

125.0 

125.0 

133.9 

112.5 

112.5 

20 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

150.0 

125.0 

133.9 

112.5 

112.5 

27 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

00.0 

190.0 

150.0 

125.0 

133.9 

112.5 

112.5 

Dec. 

4 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

150.0 

125.0 

13).  9 

112.5 

112.5 

11 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

150.0 

125.0 

133.9 

112.5 

112.5 

18 

90.0 

90.0 

90  0 

90.0 

190.0 

150.0 

125.0 

133.9 

112.5 

112  S 

24 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

90.0 

190.0 

150.0 

125.0 

133  9 

J 12. 5 

112  5 

31 

100.0 

100.0  ■ 

100.0 

90.0 

200.0 

175.0 

125.0 

156.3 

125.0 

125.0 

1916. 
Jan.     8 

125.0 

125.0  ' 

125.0 

125.0 

225.0 

175.0 

200.0 

200.0 

150.0 

150.0 

15 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

12.5.0 

225.0 

176.0 

200.0 

200.0 

150.0 

150.0 

22 

125.0 

12.^0 

125.0 

125.0 

225.0 

175.0 

200.0 

200.0 

150.0 

150.0 

• 

29 

125.0 

1^5.0 

125.0 

125.0 

225.0 

175.0 

200.0 

200.0 

150.0 

1M.0 

Feb. 

5 

I^kO 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

225.0 

175.0 

200.0 

200.0 

150.0 

150  0 

11 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

125  0 

225.0 

175.0 

200.0 

250.0 

175.0 

175.0 

19 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

-  125.0 

225.0 

175.0 

200.0 

250.0 

175,0 

175.0 

26 

125. 0 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

22.':'.  0 

175.0 

200.0 

250.0 

175.0 

175.0 

Mar. 

4 

125.0 

125.  G 

125.0 

125.0 

225.0 

175.0 

100.0 

250.0 

175.0 

175.0 

11 

125.0 

1 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

225.0 

175.0 

200.0 

250.0 

175.0 

175.0 
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^     COTTON,  COMPRESSED,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


Date. 

British 
pool. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

Dutch 

Rotter- 
dam. 

French 

port, 

Havre. 

Italian 

I  ports. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1914, 
Jan.  3 

Cents. 
28.0 
28.0 
28.0 
25.0 
26.0 
26.0 
35.0 
26.0 
35.0 
26.0 
20.0 
20.0 
30.0 
30.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 

ao.o 

20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 

emu. 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

•    40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

Cents. 
36.0 
35.0 
35.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
35.0 

36.0 
36.0 
25.0 
26.0 
25.0 
25.0 
35.0 
35.0 
25.0 
25.0 
35.0 
26.0 
26.0 
25.0 
26.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 

Cents. 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
26.0 
26.0 
26.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
25.0 
35.0 
35.0 

36!  0 
35.0 
31.0 
31.0 
31.0 
21.0 
21.0 
21.0 
21.0 
21.0 
21.0 
21.0 
21.0 

Cents. 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
80.0 
30.0 
30.0 
30.0 
80.0 
30.0 
30.0 
25.0 
26.0 
25.0 
35.0 
35.0 
25.0 
35.0 
35.0 
25.0 
33.5 
33.5 
32.6 
33.5 
32.5 
22.5 
22.5 
22.5 
22.5 
22.6 
23.5 

Cents. 
4Oi0 

Jan.  10 

40.0 

Jan.  17 

40.0 

Jan.  34 

4a0 

Jan.  31 

4ao 

Feb.  7 

40.0 

Feb.  14 

40.0 

Feb.  21 

4ao 

Feb.  28 

40.0 

Mar.  7 

4ao 

M<>r  14          , . .  T T . 

80.0 

Ufif.  21         , . .   

30.0 

Mar.  38 .  . .     

30.0 

Apr.  4 

30.0 

Apr.  11 

80.0 

Apr.  18 

sao 

Apr.  35 

30.0 

MAy2..V.I 

30.0 

May«*'!I! 

3a  0 

May  16  .  , .  r t  .  ^ 

30.0 

May  23  ..1 

30.0 

May  29 

30.0 

30.0 

Jnne  13.. 

30.0 

80.0 

Jnne  27.  ..-r-r -tttt 

30.0 

30.0 

Jnlvll 

30.0 

30.0 

Ans.  I.............. 

30.0 

An£.  8^ 

An?.  15  *     

:::: ;;;; 

1 

Aue.  29  *  

....::::: :::::: 

20.0 
40.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
35.0 
36.0 
60.0 
50.0 
60.0 
60.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 

75.0 
75.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 

40.0 

25.0 

"2i.'6' 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

60.0 

60.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
300.0 
300. 0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 

22.5 

75.0 

76.0 

75.0 

75.0 

75.0 

76.0 

75.0 

75.0 

80.0 

80.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
12.5.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
1.50.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 
150.0 

30.0 

Sent.  12 

65.0 

65.0 

Sent.  26 

•  •  •           '  •  •  •  ■ 

65.0 

Oct- 3 

■ 

65.0 

OiJt.  10 

05.0 

Oct.  17 

65.0 

Oct.  24 

1 

65.0 

Oct.  31 

1 

65.0 

Nov.  7 

1 

80.0 

'  1 

80.0 

Nov.  21 

100.0 
100.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 
120.0 

120.0 
200.0 
200.0 
2.50.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
226.0 
225.0 
22.5.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
226.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Dec.  5 

* 

100.0 

100.0 

Dec.  19 

.......... 

100.0 

Dec.  24 , 

100.0 

1915. 
Jan.  2 

100.0 

100.0 



100.0 

250.0 
260.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
2.50.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
260.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Feb.  6 

100.0 

100.0 

Feb . 20 

100.0 

100.0 

Mar.  6 

100.0 

100.0 

Mar.  20 

100.0 

100.0 

Apr.  3 

100.0 

100.0 

Apr.  17 

100.0 

ion.o 

May  1 

100.0 

100.0 

I  Owing  to  conditions  abroad,  no  ratM  are  qnoted  on  freight  of  any  kind  to  any  European  ports. 
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Kay  15. 
Kay  22. 
Hay  29. 
June  5. . 
June  12. 
June  19 
June  26. 
July  2.. 
JuJylO. 
JuJy  17. 


July  24. 
Ji 


ulySl. 
Aug.  7. 


Aug 

Aug. 

Auc. 

Sept 

6ept 

Sept 

Sept 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Kov. 

Nov, 

Nov, 

Pec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


14. 

21. 

28. 
.4.. 
.11. 
.18. 
.25. 
2... 
9... 
16.. 
23.. 
30.. 


5.. 

12, 

20. 

27, 

4... 

11.. 

18.. 

24. 

31. 


Jan. 
{an. 
Jan. 
^n. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
liar. 


8.. 
15. 
22. 
20. 
5.. 
11. 
10. 
26. 
4.. 
11. 


Date. 


1915. 


1916. 


.0 
.0 
0 
.0 


Cmte. 
200.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100.0 
160.0 
100.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
200.0 
225.0 


225.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
2500 
275  0 
275.0 


DanUh 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 


Oenti. 
250.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 


0 
,0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


200. 

200. 

200. 

200. 

200. 

200. 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

200.0 

225.0 

225.0 

225.0 

225.0 

225.0 

225.0 

275.0 


275.0 
275.0 
275.0 
275.0 
275.0 
275.0 
275.0 
275.0 
300.0 
300.0 


.0 

,0 

0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

0 

0 


CenU. 
225.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
200.0 
130.0 
133.0 
130.0 
130.0 
130.0 
130. 
130. 
150. 
150. 
160. 
160. 
IGO. 
160. 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 
IW.O 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
225.0 
250.0 


250.0 
250.0 
250.0 
2B0.0 
350.9 
260. 0 
250.0 
250.0 
300.0 
300.0 


French 
Havre. 


Ctnu. 
300.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
IW.O 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 


150.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 


Italian  ports. 


Genoa. 


.0 
,0 
.0 
.0 
0 


Centt. 
150.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125.0 
125. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100.0 
125.9 
125.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135. 
135. 
135. 
135 
135. 
135. 
135. 
135. 
135. 
135. 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 


.0 
0 
.0 
0 
.0 
.0 
,0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


135.0 
135.0 
135.  C 
185.0 
135.0 
13S.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 
135.0 


Naples 


Ccatt. 
100.0 
225.0 
2310 
235.0 
225.0 
125.0 
125.0 
160.0 
1600 
lfi0.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 
1««.0 
160.0 
160  0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 
lflO.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160  0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 

i6ao 

160.0 
160  0 
160.0 
16D.0 
160.0 


160.0 
160.0 
16n.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160.0 
160  0 
160.0 
160  0 
160.0 


MEASUREMENT  GOODS,  PER  TON  OR  40  CUBIC  FEET. 


British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

DoUOTM, 

Dntoh 

Itotter- 
dam. 

• 
French  ports. 

Italien  ports. 

Date. 

London. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

Hull. 
Dollar*. 

Havre. 

Mar- 
seille. 

1 
Genoa. 

NaplsB. 

1914. 

DoOar*. 

DcOart. 

DoBOTM.  1 

Dottart. 

Dottart. 

DoOor*. 

DoOert. 

DeBsrs. 

Jan.    3 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25  i 

3.66 

6.17 

4.00 

&00 

4.86 

6.08 

6L06 

10 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

8.66 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6LQB 

17 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.66 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

C06 

34 

4.26 

4.25 

4.25 

3.66 

5.17 

4.00 

&00 

4.86 

0.08 

6L08 

31 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25  , 

3.66 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

0.08 

6L08 

Feb.    7 

4.26 

4.25 

4.25  * 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6L08 

14 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.66 

&17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6L08 

6L08 

21 

4.26 

4.25 

4.25 

3.66 

6.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

COB 

28 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25  . 

8.65 

6.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6L08 

Mtr.    7 

4.26 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6L06 

6L06 

14 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

8.66 

6.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6L08 

C08 

21 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

8.66 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6L06 

COS 

28 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6L08 

6.06 

Apr.  11 

4.26 

4. 26 

4.28; 

8.65 

117 

4.00 

&00 

4.86 

6L08 

106 

18 

4.26 

4.25 

4.26 

3.66 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

0.08 

C06 

25 

4.26 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

117 

4.00 

&00 

4.86 

COO 

CM 
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MEASUREMENT  GOODS,  PER  TON  OR  40  CUBIC  FEET-Continoed. 


British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

DoUars. 

Dutch 
port, 
Rotter- 
dam. 

French  ports. 

Italian  ports. 

Date. 

London. 

Utv- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow, 

Hull. 

Havre. 

Mar- 
seille. 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1914. 

DoUara. 

DoUars, 

DoOan. 

DoOar*. 

DoUarn. 

DoUari, 

DoOarM. 

DcXUiTt. 

DoOan. 

May    2 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

0.08 

9 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.66 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.08 

16 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.06 

23 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.08 

29 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.06 

June    6 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.08 

13 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6L08 

6.08 

20 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

5.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.0$ 

27 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.06 

Jnly    3 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.08 

11 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.08 

18 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

5.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.06 

Ang,    1 

18 

115 

4.25 

4.25 

125 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

6.00 

4.86 

6.08 

6.06 

122 

129 

Sept.    6 

4."25" 

i*25" 

...... ^. 

'"'slei' 

""in' 

"***4.66" 

""i*66' 

""*4.*8e' 

"ads' 

6.'08 

12 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.65 

6.17 

4.00 

5iQ0 

4.86 

6.08 

6.08 

10 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

a  51 

9.73 

9.73 

26 

4.88 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.26 

6.00 

6.00 

8.51 

9.73 

9.73 

Oct.     3 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

8.51 

9.73 

9L73 

10 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

8.51 

9.73 

9.73 

17 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

8.51 

9.73 

9.73 

24 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

9L73 

9L73 

31 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.26 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

9L73 

9173 

Nov.    7 

4.86 

4.88 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

&51 

9L73 

9L73 

14 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

6.00 

8.51 

9.73 

9L73 

21 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.26 

6.00 

10.00 

8.61 

9.73 

9.73 

28 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

11.25 

6.00 

laoo 

8w61 

9.73 

9.73 

Dec    6 

4.86 

4.86 

6.08 

4.86 

1L25 

6.00 

laoo 

8w61 

9.73 

9.73 

12 

7.30 

7.30 

8.51 

6.08 

14.60 

6.00 

10.00 

12.17 

12.17 

12.17 

19 

7.30 

7.30 

8w51 

6.08 

14.60 

6.00 

laoo 

12.17 

12.17 

12.17 

24 

7.30 

7.30 

8.51 

6.08 

14.60 

aoo 

12.00 

12.17 

17.08 

17.  OS 

1915. 
Jan.     2 

7.30 

7.30 

8.57 

6.08 

14.60 

8.00 

12.00 

12.17 

24.83 

21.38 

9 

7.30 

7.30 

8.51 

6.08 

14.60 

8.00 

12.00 

12.17 

24.33 

24.33 

16 

7.30 

7.30 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

8.00 

12.00 

12.17 

24.33 

24.33 

$ 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.06 

17.03 

12.00 

20LflO 

15.81 

21.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

1&24 

24.38 

24.33 

Feb.    6 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

24.33 

13 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.06 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

24.33 

20 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

2a  00 

1.8. 24 

24.33 

24.33 

27 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

».33 

Mar.    6 

9.73 

9.73 

8.51 

6.08 

17.03 

12.00 

20.00 

18.24 

24.33 

24.33 

13 

9.73 

9.73 

9.73 

6.08 

19.47 

12.00 

2a  00 

18.24 

24.33 

24.33 

20 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

19.47 

24.33 

24.33 

37 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

19.47 

24.33 

24.33 

Apr.    3 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

19.47 

24.33 

24.33 

*^     10 

C4.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

26.00 

19.47 

24.33 

24.33 

17 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

19.47 

24.33 

24.33 

24 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

26.00 

19.47 

24.33 

24.33 

May    1 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

19.47 

24.33 

24.33 

'     8 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

19.47 

19.47 

24.33 

16 

24.33 

24.33 

9.73 

9.73 

19.47 

12.00 

25.00 

19.47 

19.47 

19.47 

22 

14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 

24.33 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 

12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12. 17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 

19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 

16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
2a  00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
18.24 

19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 

19.47 

29 

19.47 

Jane    5 

19.47 

12 

••••••••• 

19.47 

19 

19.47 

20 

19.47 

JjjJj     2 
10 

19.47 

19.47 

17 

19.47 

24 

19.47 

81 

19.47 

Aug.    7 
14 

19.47 

• 

19.47 

21 

14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
12.80 

14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
14.60 
12.80 

12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.17 
12.80 

19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
20.00 

16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
18.00 

20.00 
20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

18.24 
18.24 
18.24 
1&24 
18.24 
20.00 

19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
19.47 
20.00 
20.00 

19.47 

28 

19.47 

Sept.  4 
11 

19.47 

19.47 

18 

19.47 

25 

2a  00 

1  Owing  to  condltians  abroad,  no  rates  are  quoted  on  freight  of  any  kind  to  any  European  port. 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  European  ports — Continued. 

MEASUREMENT  GOODS,  PER  TON  OR  40  CUBIC  FEET— OontiniMd. 


British  ports. 

Danish 
port, 
Copen- 
hagen. 

Dutch 

iStter- 
dam. 

French  ports. 

Italian  ports. 

Date. 

London. 

DoUars. 
12.80 
15.20 
16.20 
15.20 
16.20 
15.20 
16.20 
15.20 
15.20 
16.20 
15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
25.20 

25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
26.20 

Liver- 
pool. 

Glas- 
gow. 

DoUan. 

Hull. 

DoUoTi. 
12.80 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
16.20 
15.20 
16.20    ' 
16.20    ' 
16.20 
1&80 

1&80 

1&80 

18.80 

18.80 

18.80 

18.80 

18.80 

18.80    , 

18.80    ' 

1&80 

Havre. 

Mar- 

seiUe. 

DMan. 
2a  00 
20.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
35.00 

35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
5a  00 
60.00 

Genoa. 

Naples. 

1916. 
Oct.    2 

Dollars. 
12.80 
15.20 
15.20 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
18.80 
ia80 
18.80 
1&80 
25.20 

25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 
26.20 
25.20 
25.20 
25.20 

DoUarti. 
20.00 
20.00 
2a  00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 
20.00 
2^00 

20.00 
20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 
20.00 
25.20 
25.20 
26.20 
3a  00 
30.00 

D0UttT9. 

l&OO 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
l&OO 

18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
2a  00 

2a  00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

Ddttars. 
2a  00 
20.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
85.00 
35.00 

DoOan. 
2a  00 
2a  00 

2a  00 
aaoo 
2a  00 
2a  00 
2a  00 

20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 

2a  00 

20.00 

2a  00 
2a  00 

2a  00 
2a  00 

20.00 
20.00 

2a  00 
3a  00 
3a  00 
3a  00 

30.00 

saoo 

DeOan, 

2a  00 

9 

2a  00 

16 

2ax 

23 

2a  00 

30 

2a  00 

Nov.    6 

30.00 

13 

2a  00 

20 

2a  00 

27 

2a  00 

Doo.     4 

2a  00 

11 

.    2aoo 

18 

2a  00 

24 
31 

2a  00 
aaoo 

1916 

Ian.     8 

2a  00 

15 

2a  00 

22 

2a  00 

29 

2a  00 

Feb.    6 

2a  00 

11 

3a  Oe 

19 

3a  00 

26 

aaoo 

Mar.    4 

saoo 

11 

aaoo 

CHARTER  RATES. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  course  of  charter  rates  from  American  to  European 
ports  during  the  paat  two  years  la  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  the  new 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  March  4,1916: 

Ohabter  Rates  Still  Advancino — Full  Cargo  Quotations  Have  Made  High 

Records. 

•rain  fixtures  on  principal  routes  have  increased  from  bight  to  twelve 

TIMES  over  the  NORMAL — OTHER  MARKETS  HAVE  HAD  SIMILAR  EXPERIENCE — LAW 
OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  WORKING  RIGIDLY — ^NEUTRAL  OWNERS  ENJOYING  FULL 
ADVANTAGE   WITH  THEIR  AVAILABLE   '' FREE  "  TONNAGE. 

Steamer  chartering  activities  in  the  American  markets  being  restricted  solely 
because  of  the  acute  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage,  sail  tonnage  likewise  limited,  rates 
strong  and  continuing  on  an  upward  basis  witn  freight  offering  freely,  exporters  have 
l^een  Keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of  charter  rates  during  the  past  18  months. 

An  investigation  into  the  course  of  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  local  steamer  char- 
tering market  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  taking  representative  grain  charters  between 
the  principal  ports  of  traffic  as  the  index  shows  that  charter  rates  on  steamers  are  now 
at  levels  ranging  all  the  way  from  eight  to  twelve  times  what  they  were  in  June,  1914, 
two  months  oefore  the  war  broke  out. 


RATES  DEPENDING  ON   WHAT  IS  ASKED. 

Quotations  on  grain  fixtures  for  the  past  six  months  or  more  have  been  so  change* 
able,  new  rates  being  stated  on  practically  each  steamer  that  has  been  fixed,  as  to 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  say  iust  what  the  current  market  rate  is.  Charters 
have  been  fixed  recently  at  rates  which  depended  mainly  on  what  the  agents  or 
owners  asked  for  their  individual  steamers. 

Few  *'free''  steamers  have  been  available  for  grain  cargoes  out  of  this  and  other 
North  Atlantic  ports  in  recent  months.  It  is  estimated  tnat  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  engaged  in  grain-carry  ins:  trips  out  of  North  Atlantic  ports  are 
working  under  requisition  orders  of  the  British,  French,  or  other  European  Govern- 
ments. 
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Portland  (Me.)  and  Boston  during  the  past  three  months  have  seldom  had  less  than 
six  or  eight  requisitioned  steamers  loading  grain  at  docks  within  their  harbors.  Most 
of  these  vessels  have  been  taking  out  the  Canadian  grain  which  was  requisitioned 
some  time  ago,  the  Montreal  season  having  closed,  shipments  being  forwarded  from 
Oanada  by  rail  to  the  American  ports. 

RATES  QUADRUPLED  IN  TEN  MONTHS  OF  WAR. 

Two  months  before  the  war  in  Europe  b^gan  (Juiie,  1914),  steamers  were  being  fixed 
in  the  local  market  for  full  cargoes  of  grain  oetween  the  so-called  northern  range  ports 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  United  Kingdom  ports  at  rates  generally  in  the  neighbornood 
of  2  shillingB  3  pence  per  (quarter  of  8  bushels.  To  the  French  Atlantic  ports  the 
rate  was  then  about  2  shilling  9  pence;  to  French  Mediterranean  ports,  about  2  shil- 
lings 10  pence;  to  west  Ital^^  ports,  the  same.  From  Gulf  ports  to  the  United  King^ 
dom  grain  cargoes  were  being  sent  forward  freely  for  2  snillings  3  pence,  while  to 
Mediterranean  ports  from  the  Gulf,  rates  ranged  anywhere  from  2  shiDings  10)  pence 
to  3  shillings  3  pence. 

One  year  after  June,  1914,  or  10  months  after  the  war  started^  the  full  cargo  grain- 
chaiter  rates  on  steamers  from  North  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  had  prac^ 
tically  quadrupled,  reaching  the  level  of  8  shillings  1)  pence  (in  June,  1915),  and 
all  the  other  ports  realized  similar  advances.  The  greatest  proportionate  advance, 
however,  ensued  with  the  months  following  the  summer  of  1915,  continuing  as  l^e 
shortage  of  steamers  became  more  pronounced. 

In  January  this  year  full  cargo  grain-steamer  charter  rates  were  at  the  level  of  about 
16  shilline^  3  pence  per  quarter  of  8  bushels,  between  North  Atlantic  ports  and  the 
United  Kingaom;  to  Fronch  Atlantic  ports  they  had  advanced  from  9  shillings  6 
pence  in  June,  1915,  to  the  level  of  16  shillings,  and  from  Gulf  ports  to  MarseUles 
they  had  climbed  from  10  shillings  to  24  shUlings. 


LAW  OF  SUFPLT  AND  DEMAND  WORKING  RIOIDLT, 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  grain-charter  rates  had  doubled  within  the  space  of  seven 
months  from  the  summer  to  the  close  of  1915,  there  has  been  no  indication  as  yet  that 
they  have  reached  the  top  mark.  With  the  British  Government  enforcing  a  Ucense 
svstom  for  each  voya£[e  of  all  British  ships  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  shortage  in 
the  freight  space  for  the  carriage  of  foodstuffs,  and  practically  every  other  one  of  the 
allied  Uovemments  in  Europe  enforcing  similar  restrictions  on  their  merchant  steam- 
ers, the  shortage  of  tonnage  for  private  charters  has  lately  become  a  matter  of  serioui 
consideration  by  shippers  generally. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  working  rigidly  in  the  charter  market  these  da^ 
both  agents  ana  owners  of  available  ''free"  tonnage  for  grain  and  other  cargoes  askine 
rates  in  full  realization  of  the  fact.  From  the  beginning  of  this  year  down  to  the  last 
few  days,  full  cargo  grain-charter  rates  on  steamers  for  vovages  between  North  At- 
lantic ports  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  further  advanced  from  15  shillings  3  pence 
to  17  snillings  9  pence;  from  northern  range  ports  to  the  French  Atlantic  they  have 
increased  from  16  shillings  to  19  shillings  3  pence;  northern  range  to  Marseilles  from 
23  to  24  shillings,  with  relative  advances  in  the  rates  out  of  Gulf  ports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  uie  Mediterranean. 

How  full  cargo  grain-charter  rates  for  steamers  have  steadily  advanced  as  the  short- 
age of  tonnage  caused  by  the  war  has  grown  more  and  more  acute  and  the  comparative 
rates  which  prevailed  two  months  before  hostilities  commenced  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: 

How  grain  charter  rates  have  increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
[Full  cargo,  steamers,  per  quarter  of  8  bushels.] 


North  Atlantic  to  United  Kingdom 
North  Atlantic  to  French  Atlantic. 

North  Atlantic  to  Marseille 

North  Atlantic  to  west  Italy 

Qulf  ports  to  United  Kingdom 

Montreal  to  Mediterranean 

Gulf  ports  to  Marseille 

Oulf  ports  to  Mediterranean 


June, 
1914. 


8.  d. 
2  3 
2  9 
2  10 
2  10 
2    3 

2  9 

3  3 
2  10) 


June, 

January, 

1915. 

1916. 

8.    d. 

4.  d. 

8  li 

15  3 

9  6 

16  0 

8  I 

23  0 

8  2 

22  6 

9  0 

16  3 

8  2 

22  2 

10  0 

24  0 

S  4 

22  6 

March, 
1916. 


8.  d, 

17  0 

19  3 

24  0 


24 
19 


6 
0 


25    6 
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While  the  tahle  given  ahove  reflects  only  the  advances  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  steamer  charter  rates  for  full  cargoes  of  grain,  shipping  men  regard  the  grain  char- 
ters as  the  best  index  of  the  progress  of  charter  rates.  An  examination  of  the  petro- 
leum, deals,  and  timber,  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  fuU-caiso  freight  charters  m  the 
same  periods  of  time,  stlso  shows  that  conditions  in  the  other  chartering  activities 
were  not  far  different. 

NEUTRALS   ENJOYING  HIGHEST  BATES   EVEB  KNOWN. 

A  fact  of  striking  interest  at  the  present  time  is  the  strong  advantage  which  neutral 
diipowners  have  been  enjoying  to  the  fullest  degree  for  the  past  ten  months  or  so. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  the  full-cargo  charter  markets.  Wliile  their  British^ 
French,  Italian,  and  Russian  competitors  have  been  compelled  to  operate  under 
Government  orders  at  rates  strictly  fixed  by  those  Governments,  the  neutral  ownera 
have  been  able  to  go  into  the  market  with  their  ''free"  tonnage  and  ask  and  receive 
the  highest  charter  rates  ever  known. 

Neutral  ships  having  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  exempt  from  the  disability  under 
which  the  British  tonnage  is  operating  with  a  tax  of  bO  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 
their  owners  haVe  been  and  are  reaping  a  golden  harvest  from  the  present  exceptional 
values  which  their  steamers  command  in  ocean  traffic.  A  &ir  exami>le  of  the  advan- 
tage which  neutrals  are  enjoying  is  given  in  the  fact  that  while  Britifli  Government 
empbrokers  have  been  offering  137  Siillings  6  pence  for  charters  between  the  River 
Plate  and  the  United  Kingdom,  neutral  owners  have  fixed  their  veasels  for  sucii 
voyages  with  wheat  cargoes  at  rates  of  152  shillings  G  pence. 

From  the  northern  range  ports  of  the  United  States  the  same  conditions  prevail  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  neutral  owners.  The  British  Government's  shipbrokers  have 
refused  to  concede  over  15  shillings  6  pence  for  wheat  cargo  charlers  to  Brili^  tonnage 
on  the  Bristol  Channel  voyage,  neutrals  have  been  able  to  get  as  high  as  19  shillings  6 

gence.    On  time-charter  basis  for  12  months  rates  of  32  ehillings  6  pence  have  been 
id  for  neutrals,  while  the  British  tonnage  rate  has  been  restricted  to  about  25  ahilHngi, 


Incrbabb  in  Ocban  Freight  Rates  from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1916. 
[Report  prepared  by  the  Boeton  district  office  of  the  BnreMX  of  Foreign  and  Pomcstle  ComnMroe.) 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Boston,  February  9,  1916. 

We  received  yesterday  afternoon  the  statement  of  articles  and  p3rts,  referred  to  in 
your  letter  of  February  2,  for  which  you  desire  freight  rates  for  a  period  of  time. 

We  note  that  you  desire  the  freight  rates  the  first  of  each  quarter  on  a  number  of 
articles  from  Boston  to  London,  Liverpool,  Copenhagen,  Havre,  Marseilles^  Genoa, 
Naples,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Callao;  also  impart  rates  to  Boston  from  Liverpool, 
Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valpiiraiso,  and  Callao;  also  data  as  to  chiuter  ratee  and 
other  available  pertinent  facts  connected  with  the  shipping  situation. 

In  conducting  this  investigation  I  expect  to  ask  the  agents  of  the  steamship  lines 
for  the  rates  desired,  also  to  enlist  the  aid  of  commercial  organizations  (like  the  N.  E. 
8hoe  &  Leather  Association);  also  to  write  direct  to  a  IsSge  number  of  individual 
firms  who  export  and  Import  the  articles  stated.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  procedure 
that  is  not  in  order,  kindly  let  me  know  promptly. 

I  have  to-day  called  on  a  good  many  men  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  to  show 
the  trend  of  this  work  I  list  the  main  ones  as  follows: 

Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Barber  Line.  This  line 
operates  chartered  ships  only  and  runs  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  (not  touch- 
hig  at  Rio)  to  Boston,  whence  the  ships  go  to  New  York  for  return  car^.  No  cargo  is 
accepted  at  Boston  and  no  rates  available  for  shipping  to  South  America.  Mr.  Smith 
promised  to  compile  the  rates  to  Boston  from  Buenos  Aires,  but  states  that  he  has 
nve  ships  here  now  unloading  and  can  not  promise  this  material  within  a  week  at  the 
earliest. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ryan,  of  A.  C.  Lombard's  Sons,  110  State  Street,  a^ent  for  the  Houston 
Line.  This  company  owns  its  ships  and  runs  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo 
(not  touching  at  Kio)  to  Boston  ana  thence  to  New  York  for  returr  cargo.  As  a  rule 
they  do  not  accept  any  freight  at  Boston,  the  only  exceptions  being  at  rare  intervals 
when  they  have  much  unoccuoied  spare.  This  procedure  is  so  rare  that  they  can  not 
quote  any  rates  at  all  to  South  America.    Their  rates  from  the  Rio  Plata  to  Boston 
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«re  the  same  as  to  New  York  and  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  latter.    However, 
Mr.  Ryan  promised  to  write  for  these. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ryan,  of  A.  G.  Lombard's  8ors,  agents  for  the  Scandinavian-American 
Line.  He  promised  to  furnish  the  freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Copenhagen  for  the 
articles  stated  so  far  as  they  have  been  handled  bv  his  line. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Stewart,  agent  of  the  Cunafd  Line.  Mr.  Stewart  promises  to  fur^ 
nish  as  early  as  possible,  though  this  may  be  a  week,  the  freight  rates  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool  and  to  London.  As  to  the  import  rates  from  Liverpool,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  tney  do  not  have  all  of  this  on  record  and  is  not  sure  if  his  company  will  let  him 
furnish  what  he  has.  However,  he  will  take  the  matter  under  consideration  and 
furnish  same  if  found  advisable. 

Mr.  George  E.  Dudley,  general  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  furnished 
their  printed  cards  for  the  periods  stated,  showing  export  freight  rates  on  a  number 
of  articles  to  various  European  ports.  These  rates  are  not  firm  quotations,  but  show 
the  ruling  market  prices  at  the  various  dates.  The  cards  are  furnished  for  our  use 
and  may  oe  kept. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Peters,  foreign  freight  agert  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
and  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroads,  furnished  similar  post  cards  showing  freight 
rates  on  various  articles  at  various  times  to  European  countries.  Cards  are  from  his 
files  and  have  to  be  returned,  so  they  are  being  copied  here. 

The  only  two  lines  to  Boston  from  south  America  are  the  Barber  Line  and  the  Hud- 
son Line,  the  Norton  Line  being  discontinued  to  this  port.  There  are  therefore  no 
rates  to  be  obtained  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  or  Callao  to  Boston.  There  is 
no  line  from  Boston  to  South  America  accepting  freight  at  this  port,  so  no  freight 
rates  obtainable  here  to  South  America.  -  Kindly  let  us  know  if  you  wish  us  to  obtain 
railroad  rates  from  Boston  to  New  York,  as  such  rates  have  to  be  added  to  the  South 
American  ocean  rates  from  New  York  on  goods  shipped  from  here. 

There  is  no  line  running  from  Boston  to  any  part  of  France,  and  no  rates  obtainable. 
The  French  Government  gives  a  preferential  treatment  to  goods  imported  in  French 
bottoms,  so  there  are  no  rates  quoted  for  goods  nor  any  goods  for  transshipment  in 
England.  All  goods  from  this  section  for  France  go  to  New  York  to  be  loaded  on 
French  boats. 

W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 

Commercial  Agent. 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Boston f  March  10, 1916. 

In  regard  to  the  ocean  freight  rate  investigation  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  some 
material  as  follows: 

(1)  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  M.  McLachland  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co.,  84  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  White  Star  and  Leland  Lines,  as  follows: 

Freight  rates  from  Boston  to  I^ondon. 
Freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Genoa. 
Freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Naples. 
Frcip:ht  rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool. 
Freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Boston. . 

(2)  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  Porter,  of  Fumess,  Withy  A  Co.,  4  Liberty  Square,  Boston, 
Mass.,  agents  for  the  Warren  Line,  Fumess  Line,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool. 

(3)  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ryan,  of  A.  C.  Lombard's  Sons,  110  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  agents  for  the  Scandinavian-American  Line  and  for  the  Houston  Line, 
as  follows: 

Freight  rates  from  Boston  to  Copenhagen. 
Freight  rates  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Boston. 

(4)  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Peters,  foreign  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Boston  &  Albany  Railroads,  as  i>er  postcard  circulars  they  issue  regularly,  as 
to  freii^ht  rates  from  Boston  to  various  points. 

Letters  sent  out  to  a  hundred  or  more  private  firms  produced  no  results,  probably 
because  these  firms  did  not  wish  to  divulge  their  rates  or  else  had  not  kept  a  record  of 
same  for  the  dates  wanted. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 

Commercial  Agent. 
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Ocean  Jreight  rates  from  Boston  to  British  ports. 

GRAIN,    FLOUR,    PROVISIONS,   AND    APPLES. 
(Published  by  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Co.,  Foreign  Freight  Department.] 


Date. 

Grain  (per  bushel). 

Sack  floor  (per  100 
pounds)* 

Proyisions  (per  100 
pounds). 

Apples  (per  barrel). 

Llver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver. 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liyer- 

Lon-     Glas- 

pooL 

don. 

gow. 

pooL 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pooL 

doo.     gow. 

1914. 

Jan.    0 

10.046 

10.051 

10.051 

10.14 

10.15 

10.17 

10.217 

SO.  317 

SO.  344 

80.660 

10.600    90.7$ 

16 

.041 

.040 

.041 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.217 

.344 

.244 

.609 

.669 

.78 

23 

.035 

.046 

.051 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.669 

.669 

.73 

30 

.035 

.041 

.051 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.669 

.060 

.73 

Feb.    6 

.03 

.041 

.051 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.317 

.317 

.244 

.609 

.669 

.73 

13 

.03 

.041 

.061 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.317 

.217 

.344 

.669 

.669 

.73 

20 

.03 

.035 

.051 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.217 

.217 

.244 

.660 

.669 

.73 

27 

.03 

.035 

«051 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.660 

.669 

.73 

l£ar.    6 

.03 

.035 

.051 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.317 

.217 

.244 

.669 

.609 

.73 

13 

.03 

.035 

.051 

.11 

.13 

.15 

.217 

.217 

■  ^«  a 

.669 

.609 

.73 

20 

.03 

.035 

.051 

.11 

.12 

.15 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.669 

.660 

.73 

27 

.03 

.03 

.051 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.217 

.217 

.314 

.669 

.660 

.73 

Apr.(2 



.03 

.03 

.041 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.669 

.669 

.73 

17 

.03 

.03 

.041 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.217 

.217 

.244 

.669 

.669 

.73 

24 

.03 

.03 

.041 

.10 

M3 

.217 

.317 

.344 

.669 

.660 

.73 

May    1 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.217 

.217 

.244 

.669 

.669 

.73 

8 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.609 

.669 

.73 

15 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.609 

.069 

.73 

22 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.609 

.669 

.73 

29 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.609 

.669 

.73 

Jane    6 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.609 

.669 

.73 

12 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.217 

.217 

.244 

.669 

.069 

.73 

19 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.217 

.217 

.344 

.669 

.609 

.73 

26 

.035 

.035 

.03 

.10 

.18 

.13 

.317 

.317 

.344 

.669 

.060 

.73 

July  \  8 

.041 

.041 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.14 

.317 

.317 

.344 

.609 

.609 

73 

.  fci   w 

.040 

.051 

.03 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.317 

.317 

.344 

.609 

.669 

.78 

■     17 
341 

.046 

.051 

.03 

.13 

.18 

.14 

.317 

.317 

.344 

.069 

.669 

.73 

31 

.051 

.051 

.08 

.15 

.16 

.15 

.317 

.317 

*  .'344* 

".669 

.669 

.73 

Aug.  7* 
14  « 

21> 

28 

.071 

.081 

.041 

.30 

.31 

.33 

.836 

.836 

.853 

.on 

.978       L 

.084 

Sept.  4 

.061 

.061 

.041 

.30 

.31 

.33 

.836 

.836 

.853 

.973 

.978       L 

.084 

11 

.061 

.061 

.041 

.30 

.31 

33 

.836 

.836 

.853 

.791 

.TU 

.an 

18 

.061 

.071 

.041 

.20 

.21 

.23 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.863 

26 

.071 

.071 

.041 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.826 

.326 

.853 

.791 

.791 

.853 

Oct.     2 

.071 

.081 

.041 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.853 

9 

,071 

.061 

.041 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.326 

.326 

.835 

.791 

.791 

.833 

16 

.071 

.081 

.041 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.863 

23 

.071 

.081 

.041 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.883 

80 

.061 

.101 

.081 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.853 

Nov.    6 

.111 

.132 

.081 

.24 

.25 

.27 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.883 

13 

.122 

.132 

.122 

.24 

.25 

.27 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.853 

20 

.132 

.142 

.122 

.24 

.25 

.27 

.326 

.326 

.853 

.791 

.7V1 

.852 

27 

.132 

.142 

.122 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.853 

Deo.    4 

.132 

.142 

.122 

.26 

.27 

.29 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.791 

.791 

.853 

11 

.132 

.152 

.122 

.26 

.27 

.29 

.326 

.326 

.353 

.701 

.791 

.SS2 

18 

.152 

.172 

.142 

.26 

.35 

.31 

.326 

.326 

.407 

.791 

.791 

.853 

24 

.162 

,172 

.142 

.40 

.40 

.31 

.38 

.38 

.407 

.791 

.791 

.852 

1915. 

Jan.     1 

.162 

.172 

.152 

.40 

.40 

.35 

.38 

.38 

.407 

.791 

.791 

853 

8 

.172 

.182 

.178 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.38 

.38 

.407 

.791 

.791 

853 

1.5 

.2a3 

.183 

.40 

.40 

.38 

.407 

.791 

853 

22 

.203 

.203 

.40 

.40 

.38 

.435 

.791 

918 

29 

.2a3 

.203 

.40 

.40 

.38 

.435 

.791 

913 

Feb.     6 

.2o:j 

.203 

.40 

.40 

.489 

.489 

.791 

9U 

12 

.223 

.203 

.40 

.40 

.489 

.489 

.791 

973 

U        19 

.24.3 

.203 

.40 

.40 

.543 

.516 

.791 

973 

26 

.243 

.203 

.40 



.40 

.652 

.543 

.791 

1 

973 

Mar.    6 

.243 

.223 

.40 



.40 

.652 

.652 

.791 

973 

12 

.264 

.223 

.45 

.40 

.652 

.652 

.791 

1 

973 

19 

.  2(V4 

.•.•••a. 

.•223 

.50 

.40 

.652 

.652 

.791 

973 

26 

.264 

..»••... 

.223 

.40 

.40 

.652 

.652 

.791 

973 

Apr.    2 

.264 

.264 

.223 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.652 

.652 

.652 

.791 

.791 

973 

16 

.243 

.243 

.223 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.034 

1.034 

973 

23 

.243 

.223 

.223 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.095 

1.034 

97Z 

30 

.223 

.223 

.223 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.217 

1.034  . 

973 

1  No  data  available. 


>  No  quotations  on  account  of  war. 
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GRAIN 

,    FLOUR,    PROVISIONS,    AND    APPLES— Contin 

ued. 
Apples  (per  b 

Date. 

Oiain  (per  bushel). 

Sack  flour  (per  100 
pounds). 

Provisions  (per  100 
pounds). 

arrel). 

Liver- 

Lonp 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

19U. 

May     7 

ia223 

SO.  223 

80.223 

10.40 

10.45 

80.46 

SO.  652 

-0.652 

19.652 

IL217 

SL034 

SO.  078 

14 

.223 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.60 

.46 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L217 

L034 

.978 

21 

.243 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.46 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L217 

L034 

.973 

28 

.243 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.45 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L217 

L034 

.973 

June    4 

.243 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L217 

L034 

.973 

11 

.243 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L217 

L217 

18 

.223 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L217 

L217 

.978 

25 

.223 

.223 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L217 

L217 

.973 

July    2 

.203 

.203 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

1.217 

L217 

.978 

0 

.203 

.203 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L25 

16 

.183 

.203 

.223 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.662 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L25 

23 

.203 

.208 

.223 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L25 

30 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L25 

Aug.    6 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L25 

13 

.903 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.662 

.652 

.652 

L25 

1.25 

L25 

20 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L25 

27 

.203 

.203 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.662 

.652 

.652 

L25 

L25 

L25 

Sept.   3 

.203 

.208 

.243 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.652 

.652 

.652 

L25 

1.25 

L25 

10 

.264 

.264 

.243 

.45 

.60 

.55 

.68 

.68 

.80 

L25 

1.^5 

L25 

17 

.264 

.264 

.243 

.48 

.50 

.55 

.68 

.50 

.80 

L25 

L25 

L2S 

24 

.304 

.304 

.284 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.68 

.80 

.80 

L25 

L25 

L50 

Oct.     1 

.365 

.365 

.365 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.80 

.80 

.80 

L25 

L2S 

L50 

8 

.406 

.406 

.365 

.65 

.75 

.65 

.80 

.90 

.80 

L25 

1.25 

L50 

15 

.406 

.406 

.365 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.90 

L25 

L25 

L50 

22 

.365 

.365 

.366 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.90 

L25 

L25 

L50 

29 

.385 

.385 

.406 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

L25 

L25 

L50 

Nov.    5 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.70 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

L25 

L50 

12 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.90 

L25 

L25 

L50 

19 

.385 

.885 

.406 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.90 

L25 

L25 

L76 

26 

.385 

.365 

.385 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.90 

.00 

.go 

L25 

L25 

L76 

Dae.    8 

.385 

.366 

.365 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.00 

L25 

L25 

L76 

10 

.385 

.385 

.385 

e  .70 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.00 

L25 

L25 

L75 

17 

.385 

.406 

.385 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

L25 

L25 

L76 

24 

.385 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

LOO 

.05 

L25 

L25 

L75 

81 

.385 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.80 

.85 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

L25 

L25 

L75 

1916. 

Jan.     7 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.85 

.85 

L2S 

L25 

LIO 

L25 

L25 

L7i 

14 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.80 

.85 

L26 

1.25 

LIO 

L25 

L25 

L76 

21 

.406 

.406 

.406 

.80 

.80 

1.00 

L25 

L25 

L25 

L25 

L25 

L75 

LUMBER  (BARD  AND  SOFT),  TOBACCO,  AND  COTTON. 
[Published  by  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Co.,  Foreign  Freight  Department.] 


Lumber  (per  100  pounds). 

Tobacco  (pel 
pounds). 

•100 

Cotton  (per 
pounds) 

100 

• 

• 

Date. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Gla». 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

pool 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

1914. 

' 

1 

Jan.     9 

SO.  18 

SO.  21 

SO.  17 

SO.  24 

SO.  27 

SO.  24 

SO.  37  ,  SO.  35 

SO.  35 

SO.  20 

SO.  25 

SO.  30 

16 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.37 

.35 

.35 

.18 

.25 

.30 

23 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.37  '      .36 

.35 

.18 

.25 

.BO 

30 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.37 

.35 

.35 

.18 

.25 

.30 

Feb.    6 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.37 

.35 

.35 

.16 

.25 

.30 

13 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31         .36 

.35 

.16 

.25 

.30 

20 

.18 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31  ,      .35 

.36 

.16 

.25 

.30 

27 

.18 

.21 

17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31  '      .35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

Mar.    6 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31         .35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

13 

.18 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31  I      .35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

20 

.184 

.21 

17 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31  ,      .36 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

27 

.18] 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.24 

.31 

.36 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 
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LUXBER  (HARD  AND  SOFT),  TOBACCO,  AND  COTTON-CooUniNd. 


Lumbar  (per  100  pounds). 

Tobacco  (pel 
poonas). 

'100 

Celten(nrlOO 
poonds). 

Data. 

Hard. 

Llver- 

Solt 
Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Liver- 

Lon- 

Glas- 

Ltvei^ 

Lon- 

Gte- 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pooL 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gow. 

pool. 

don. 

gov. 

1914. 

■ 

Apr.  3< 
10 

t0.l8i 

SO.  21 

la  17 

SO.  24 

10.27 

80.26 

la  31 

io'ss' 

10.36 

10.13 

ta25 

laio 

17 

.18 

.21 

.17 

.24 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

24 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.36 

.12 

.25 

.30 

Hay     1 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

8 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.35 

.12 

.26 

.30 

16 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.36 

.15 

.25 

.30 

22 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.35 

.12 

.25 

.30 

29 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.20 

.31 

.35 

.36 

.12 

.25 

.30 

Yntia    6 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.36 

.12 

.26 

.30 

12 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.36 

.35 

.15 

.25 

.10 

19 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.36 

.12 

.25 

.10 

26 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.36 

.12 

.25 

.30 

Jnly    8 

.16 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.35 

.13 

.25 

.30 

10 

.16    i      .21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.36 

.13 

.25 

.30 

17 
241 

.16] 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.36 

.35 

.15 

.25 

.30 

31 

.16i 

.21 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.26 

.31 

.36 

.36 

.25 

.25 

.90 

AllS'7> 

14  « 

21* 

28 

.231 
.23 

.26 
1      .26 

.20 

.29 
.29 

.32 
.82 

""'.27' 

.31 
.31 

'■.'46* 
.46 

.26 
.25 

Bgpi.   4 

11 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.29 

.32 

.27 

.31 

.45 

.45 

.25 

.90 

18 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.29 

.32 

.27 

.31 

.45 

.46 

.25 

.90 

26 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.29 

.32 

.27 

.31 

.45 

.46 

.80 

.90 

OeL    2 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.29 

.32 

.27 

.81 

.46 

.45 

.30 

.30 

9 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.29 

.32 

.27 

.81 

.45 

.46 

.30 

.30 

16 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.29 

.82 

.27 

.31 

.46 

.45 

.80 

.90 

23 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.29 

.32 

.27 

.81, 

.45 

.46 

.80 

.90 

80 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.29 

.82 

.27 

.40' 

.38 

.46 

.35 

• •• •«• « 

.30 

Not.   6 

.26 

.28 

.20 

.32 

.38 

.27 

.40 

.38 

.45 

.45 

.90 

13 

.25 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.86 

.27 

.40 

.38 

.46 

.45 

.90 

20 

.25 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.36 

.27 

.46 

.38 

.46 

.45 

.90 

27 

.26 

.30 

.20 

.32 

.36 

.27 

.60 

.38 

.45 

.50 

.90 

Dae.    4 

.26 

.30 

.20 

.82 

.86 

.27 

.60 

.88 

.60 

.60 

.10 

11 

.30 

.30 

.20 

.36 

.35 

.27 

.60 

.62 

.50 

.60 

.00 

18 

.30 

.30 

.20 

.36 

.35 

.27 

.60 

.62 

.50 

.60 

.00 

24 

.38    ■      .88 

.20 

.435 

.435 

.27 

1.00 

1.00 

.60 

.75 

.90 

1015. 

Jan.    1 

.88 

.88 

.30 

.436 

.435 

.r 

1.00 

LOO 

.50 

.75 

.O 

8 

.88 

.88 

.30 

.435 

.435 

.37 

LOO 

1.00 

.60 

.85 

.50 

15 

.435 

.40 

.40 

.643 
.643 
.643 

1.25 
1.26 
L25 

LOO 
1.00 
LOO 

LOO 
1.00 
LOO 

22 

'"".'io' 

29 

.36 

1.00 

Fab.    5 

.60 

.60 

.543 

.40 

L25 

1.00 

LOO 

1.00 

12 

.45    ; 

.35 

.643 

.40 

L25 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

19 

.45 

.36 

.643 

:» 

L25 

1.00 

1.00 

i.no 

26 

.643 

.40 

.652 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Mar.    6 

.643 
.643 

.40 
.46 

.46 

.60 

1.26 
1.25 

LOO 
1.00 

LOO 
1.00 

1.00 

12 

.652 

1.00 

19 

.643 

.475 

.652 

.64 

1.50 

LOO 

1.00 

i.no 

26 

.643 

.475 

.652 

.54 

L50 

1.00 

1.35 

1.00 

Apr.    2 

*9 

.643  !      .60 

.476 

.662 

.65 

.64 

L60 

L60 

LOO 

L25 

• ■•••«• 

1.00 

16 

"*.662     "m" 

.675 

.76 

.67 

.64 

1.60 

1.50 

1.00 

L26 

1.00 

23 

.652        .61 

.675 

.76 

.67 

.64 

1.50 

1.60 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

30 

.652 

.C52 

.675 

.76 

.76 

.64 

1.26 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

100 

ICay    7 

.662 

.652 

.575 

.76 

.76 

.64 

1.26 

1.60 

1.00 

LOO 

l.flO 

'       14 

.662  i      .662 

.675 

.76 

.76 

.64 

1.26 

L50 

1.00 

LOO 

LOO 

21 

.662  '       .652 

.575 

.76 

.76 

.64 

1.26 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

I.no 

28 

.652 

.652 

.675 

.76 

.76 

.64 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

LOO 

l.flO 

7oiie    4 

.652 

.652 

.60 

.76 

.76 

.66 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

11 

.652 

.662 

.60 

.76 

.76 

.66 

1.26 

1.60 

1.00 

LOO 

100 

18 

.652 

.652 

.60 

•  .76 

.76 

.66 

1.26 

1.60 

1.00 

LOO 

I.OO 

26 

.652         .652 

.60 

.76 

,76 

.66 

1.26 

1.60 

1.110 

Lno 

1.00 

Jnly    2 

.652         .652 

.60 

.76 

.76 

.66 

1.26 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 

100 

9 

.652  ■      .652 

.60 

.76 

.76 

.66 

1.16 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

100 

16 

.50S  ,       .662 
.59S  ,       .652 
.698  i      .662 

.60 
.60 
.60 

.700 
.706 
.706 

.76 
.76 
.76 

.66 
.66 
.66 

1.16 
1.15 
1.15 

1.50 
1.50 
1.60 

"i.ii* 

1.00 
1.00 
LOO 

23 

80 

1.00 

1  No  report  at  hand«         •  Unsettled  oonditions  on  aooount  of  war. 
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LUXBER  (HARD  AND  SOFT),  TOBACCO,  AND  COTTON— Continued. 


Lumbar  (per  100  pounds). 


Bete. 


1015. 

Aug.    6 

13 

20 

27 

3 
10 
17 
24 

1 

8 
15 
22 
20 

5 
12 
19 
20 

8 
10 
17 
24 
81 

1916. 
Jan.    7 
14 
81 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Kov. 


Hard. 

Lhrer- 

Lon- 

pooL 

don. 

80.606 

80.652 

.508 

.652 

.598 

.652 

.598 

.652 

.598 

.652 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.85 

.70 

.00 

.70 

.95 

.70 

.95 

.70 

.95 

.70 

.95 

.75 

.95 

.86 

.95 

.86 

.95 

.05 

.95 

.05 

.05 

.96 

.96 

1.10 

LIO 

1.10 

1.10 

LIO 

MO 

01a»- 
goiw. 


80.60 
.575 
.575 
.575 
.00 
.60 
.60 
.65 
.68 
.75 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.725 
.725 
.776 
.775 
,78 
.80 
.78 

.80 
.83 
.83 


Soft. 


Tobacco  (per  100 
pounds). 


Liver- 
pool. 


80.706 

.706 

.706 

.706 

.706 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

L20 
1.20 
L20 


Lon- 

01a»- 

don. 

80W, 

10.679 

80.66 

.679 

.64 

.679 

.64 

.679 

.64 

.679 

.64 

.75 

.66 

.75 

.66 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.73 

.85 

.83 

.90 

.75 

.95 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

LOO 

.75 

1.00 

.78 

1.00 

.79 

1.00 

.84 

LOO 

.84 

1.00 

.84 

1.00 

.84 

LOO 

.84 

L20 

.84 

L20 

•  10 

L20 

.80 

Liver- 
pool. 


81.15 
1.15 
1.15 
L15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
L15 
L25 
L25 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
L25 
1.35 
1.35 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 

8.00 
8.00 
3.00 


Lon- 
don. 


81.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.17 
1.20 
1.20 
L30 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
200 
2.00 
2.00 


Glas- 
gow. 


SI.  25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25- 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 

2.00 
2.25 
2.25 


Cotton  (per  100 
pounds). 


Liver-,  Lon- 
pooL     don. 


81.00 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 
1  00 
1.00 
1.15 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 

2.75 
2.75 
2.75 


S1.25 


Glas- 
gow. 


2.00 
2.00 
2.25 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


81.00 
LOO 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
LOO 
1.00 
1.00 
1.26 
1.25 
L25 
1.25 
L26 
L2B 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

2.00 


Import  freight  rates, 

FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  BOSTON. 


Commodity. 

40  cubic 

nit. 

1914 

Jan.l. 

80.18 

4.26 

2.48-4.26 

8.21-21.29 

9.18 

3.04 

/          9.13 

\         10.34 

4.26 

6.06 

1&25 

9.18-18.26 

Apr.  1. 

Julyl. 

89:18 

4.26 

X4»-4.26 

8.21-21.29 

9.U 

8.04 

9.13 

10.84 

4.26 

6.08 

18.25 

9.18-1&25 

Oct.L 

tffeat 

89.18 

4.26 

2.48-4.26 

8.21-21.29 

9.U 

8.04 

9.13 

10.34 

4.26 

6.  OB 

1&25 

9.18-18.25 

80.18 

Cotton,  raw 

2,240  pounds 

40  cubic  feet 

2,240  pounds 

40  cubic  feet 

2,240  pounds 

do 

4.26 

Emrthenware  and  chtnik  m .  1 1 . 1 .  ^ . 

X  43- 4.26 

HMeaand  n^ns 

8.21-21.29 

liKlto  rubber 

18.88 

8.04 

Tfliiylnban .           ,  , 

9.18 

10.84 

4.26 

Vafvteblaolla 

....  .do.  -- 

V7<Mil  lair 

/....do. 
^40  cubic 
do. 

6.08 

MflMnnmtfit  goodii  .  ^ 

ifoet 

18.26 
9.13-18.28 

Commodity. 

Unit. 

1915 

.     Jan.  1, 

Jan.l. 

Apr.  1. 

*  Julyl. 

Oct.l. 

818.38 

6.08 

3.66-  6.06 

8.21-21.29 

18.38 

1916. 

CoMongooda 

40oabloftot 

2,240  pounds. . . . 

40  cubic  feet 

2.240  pounds. . . . 

40enbinfeet 

2^  pounds 

813.88 

5.47 

8.04-4.26 

8.21-21.29 

13.88 

8.04 

/          9.13 

\         10.34 

5.47 

9.13 

18.25 

18.88-2L90 

813.88 

5.47 

8.04-4.26 

&  21-21. 29 

13.38 

3.04 

9.13 

10.34 

5.47 

9.13 

18.25 

18.Sa-21.90 

818.88 

6.06 

8.65-6.08 

&21-2L29 

18.38 

818.88 

6.08 

EartbeowBiv  and  china. . 
Hldeaandiklns. 

,  8.66-6.06 
'  &  21-21. 29 

13.88 

Tin,  in  bars 

8.04  1            8.65 
9.18!            9.13 
10.34  1           10.34 
5.47  1            6.47 
9.13  !            9.13 

*            8.66 

9.18 

10.84 

5.47 

VMvtabtooila 

.....do.  r  - 

vr<wfei  ff 

/....do.. 
\40  cubic 

do.. 

9.U 

MaMonflMit  gooda. .  >  • . . 

feat 

18.25 
13.88-21.90 

18.25 
18.88-21.90 

1 

18.86 
13.88-21.00 

1 
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Import  freighi  raUi — Continued. 

FROM  BUENOB  AIRES  TO  BOSTON. 


Commodity. 

U 
Per  ton 

nit. 

1014 

Jan.l. 

Apr.  1. 

Jnlyl. 

Oct.!. 

Hldas,nlt 

$0.50 

.70 

4.50 

$8.60 

.70 

4.50 

$8.50 

.70 

4.50 

tOLfO 

HfdMi  dry 

100  pounds 

40  cubic  (eet 

.70 

Wool,  raw 

4.50 

Commodity. 

Unit. 

Jan.l. 
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Increase  in  Ocean  Freight  Rates  to  the  Far  East  from  January  1,  1914,  to 

January  1,  1916. 

IReport  prepared  by  the  Seattle  district  offloe  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comnieroe.| 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  ocean  freight  situation  at  Seattle  on  March 
2,  1916,  was  pre^u^  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Henderson,  commercial  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Seattle  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce: 

Seatfls,  Wash,,  Manh  f ,  1916. 

Kef  erring  again  to  your  communication  of  February  2,  in  which  you  requested  a 
detailed  report  on  ocean  freight  rates  for  specified  commodities  and  periods  between 
Seattle  and  foreign  ports,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  result  of  the  invea* 
tigation  on  the  sheets  that  were  furnished  b>r  the  bureau. 

In  connection  with  this  report  I  am  submitting  herewith,  I  have  to  state  my  utter 
inability  to  cover  all  commodities,  all  periods,  and  all  destinations.  However,  the 
report  is  as  complete  as  it  could  possibly  be,  owin^  to  the  unsettled  conditions  in 
shipping  facilities  and  the  entire  absence  of  published  tariff  schedules  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  European  war. 

My  investigation  necessitated  about  35  calls  for  interviews  with  managers  of  ocean 
steamship  companies,  commercial  organizations,  and  transportation  companies.  In 
most  every  case  on  first  presenting  the  matter  to  a  steamship  line  or  the  manager  of 
a  transportation  bureau  I  was  met  with  the  blunt  announcement ' '  there  is  no  such  thing 
now  as  an  ocean  freight  tariff/'  They  also  said  that  old  schedules  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Nevertheless,  by  persistence  I  secured  copies  of  the  1914  tariff  schedules 
for  most  lines  operating  in  and  out  of  this  port.  As  to  rate  quotations  for  the  latter 
part  of  1915  and  for  January,  1916,  there  are  none,  or  practically  none.  Moat  of  the 
ships  are  working  for  all  they  can  get  or  what  they  think  they  can  get.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  state  of  affairs.  These  exceptions  are  in  the  case  of  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaiaha  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Raisha,  the  two  reguhir  Japanese  lines. 
The  rates  published  by  these  companies  in  the  tariff  schedules  for  1914  are  more  neariy 
in  conformity  with  the  charges  they  made  for  freight  during  the  whole  of  1915.  For 
1916  (January),  their  rates  ^ere  perceptibly  higher,  but  in  no  wise  to  be  likened  to 
the  enormous  increases  asked  and  obtained  by  others — notably  the  chartered  lines. 

This  investigation  brought  out  some  anomalous  conditions  bordering  onto  a  para- 
doxical aspect,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a  greater  number  of  lines  in  the  trade*  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  vesesls  entering  and  clearing  from  this  port  and  Tacoma, 
while  at  the  same  time  freight  in  these  ports  was  never  so  congested  and  exporters  so 
hard  put  to  secure  tonnage  space.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  also,  this  section  ia  manu- 
facturing and  producing  but  a  small  proportion  more  than  it  was  at  this  time  two 
years  ago. 

This  condition,  with  its  peculiar  aspects,  is  accounted  for  by  the  anan^menta  that 
the  transcontinental  railroads  have  with  the  regular  steamship  compamee  plying  to 
orient  ports.    The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroada 
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have  an  understanding  or  a  contract,  as  it  were,  with  the  two  rc^lar  Japanese  steam- 
ship  comnanies  for  practically^  their  entire  space.  They  apportion  this  space  so  much 
to  New  York,  so  much  to  Cmca^^o,  to  St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  get  the  benefit  of  the  rail  chaiges  on  the  long  haul.  This  practically  leaves  Uie 
local  exporter  out  of  the  deal,  and  as  a  consequence  he  must  stay  out  of  the  business 
or  else  fall  back  on  the  chartered  lines  and  tramp  vessels  with  their  advance  in  ocean 
freight  rates  of  from  100  to  1,000  per  cent. 

This  situation  applies  to  a  large  extent  to  the  native  ppducts  of  this  section,  such 
as  lumber,  box  shooks,  wheat  and  flour,  and  canned  salmon.  Then,  too,  there  appears 
to  be  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  lines  on  certain  commodities,  as  for 
instance,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  flour' 
told  me  that  tne  Japanese  lines  had  allotted  so  much  space  for  flour  from  Puget  Sound 
XX>rti!  to  China.  The  amount  of  space  which  he  mentioned  is  about  two-fifths  of  th^ 
product  for  export  by  the  mills  of  tnis  section.  This,  he  inferred,  was  to  the  advanta«;e 
of  Japan,  whicn  country  is  supplying  the  other  three-fifths  to  China  from  her  own  milb. 

Another  large  export  firm  here  claims  that  it  can  not  get  space  promised  at  any 
rates  for  the  next  five  months.  He  stated  a  specific  case  where  he  nad  for  export  a 
inoduct  which  is  now  being  booked  by  the  steamship  companies  at  the  rate  of  |35 
per  ton.  He  tried  for  space  some  months  ago  and  finally  secured  space  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  shipment  be  transport^  from  Seattle 
over  the  lines  of  a  certain  railroad  named.  It  so  nappens  that  in  order  to  transport 
the  goods  over  the  particular  line  named  that  he  must  ship  from  Seattle  to  Denver 
and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  thus  making  the  freight  rates  prohibitive.  He  is  now 
in  the  market  for  the  same  commodity  on  the  lines  of  the  specified  railroads  at  a  point 
nearer  San  Francisco,  while  his  consignment  is  luring  in  the  Seattle  warehouse. 

No  living  man  could  maike  a  complete  analysis  of  the  ocean  freight  rates  here  as 
they  present  themselves  now,  and  only  a  very  poor  comparison  can  be  had.  So  far 
as  securing  space  is  concerned  for  ships  booked  to  sail  in  the  near  future,  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  A  few  orders  are  being  booked  for  four  or  five  months  ahead  and  it 
would  appear  that  unless  the  exporter  received  anormous  profits  on  commodities 
exported  a  year  ago  when  ocean  freight  rates  were  comparatively  normal,  it  is  hard 
to  see  where  he  can  get  any  profit  now  (even  if  he  secures  space)  at  the  abnormally 
high  rates.  Yet  they  are  all  in  the  market  for  tonnage  space,  and  as  a  consequence 
new  shipping  agencies  are  daily  springing  up;  old  lines  are  adding  extra  vessels;  and 
contracts  are  being  let  for  building  new  ships.  Besides  the  Frank  Waterhouse  Co. 
and  the  H.  F.  Ostrander  Co.,  who  are  both  cnarteriog  a  large  number  of  vessels,  Grif- 
fiths &  Sons,  old-time  shippers,  have  chartered  several  tramp  vessels  and  impressed 
them  into  the  trade,  and  recently  a  local  concern  has  received  a  contract  to  build 
immediately  a  million- dollar  ship. 

I  am  herewith  inclosing  the  sheets  filled  out  as  fully  as  the  figures  can  be  obtained. 
I  have  also  supplementea  it  by  a  statement  showing  the  present  rates  that  have  been 
secured  on  tonnage  from  Seattle  to  Vladivostock,  and  I  am  also  submitting  a  partial 
list  of  the  parties  interviewed  in  obtaining  these  rates. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  B,  Henderson y  Commercial  Agent. 

1  interviewed  the  following  concerns  here  re  the  ocean  freight  rates: 

Mr.  B.  J.  Orvinsck,  of  W.  R.  Grace  <&  Co.,  as  to  the  import  rates  from  Chilean  points 
(Valparaiso,  as  specified  in  the  report).    He  could  only  give  me  rates  on  copper. 

Mr.  Fawkner,  of  Fawkner-Currie  &  Co.,  who  operate  a  steamship  line  between  here 
and  South  America,  as  to  import  rates  on  nitrates  from  Valparaiso. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Mears,  of  the  transportation  bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  rates  generally.    No  particular  information. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Benson,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast-Oriental  Tariff  Bureau,  who  is  also 
connected  with  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co. ,  as  to  rates  generallv.  He  supplied  me  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rates  for  1914  and  part  of  1915,  and  furnished  me  with  a  num- 
ber of  schedules. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Studley,  manager  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  on  rates  generally  to 
the  Orient.  He  supplied  me  with  rates  on  several  commodities  to  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai. 

Mr.  Manion,  of  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  supplied  me  with  rates  to  London. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Burchard,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  No  information.  His  line 
is  interned  and  out  of  business,  and  the  documents  were  burned  at  a  recent  fire. 

Mr.  T.  Stuart,  recently  connected  with  Robinson  &  Morrison,  furnished  some  infer* 
mation  regarding  import  rates  to  Sydney. 
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Sir.  Pettibone,  formerly  of  the  Oanadian  Trading  Co.,  now  of  the  American  Tradins 
Co.,  furnished  me  with  rates  on  lumber  to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  Mr.  Hodge,  of 
the  Northwest  Trading  Co. ,  furnished  rates  on  flour,  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  wire,  and  some 
commodity  rates  to  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Parrott,  of  the  firm  of  Parrott  &  Co.,  brokers,  furnished  general  information. 

Mr.  Erickson,  of  the  American  Express  Co. ,  gave  me  confiiderable  information  regard- 
inff  rates,  especially  on  the  old  sch^ules  of  1914. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Allen,  assistant  manager  of  the  Fisher  Flouring  Mills,  furnished  me  valua- 
ble  information  regarding  export  rates  to  the  Orient  on  flour. 

Mr.  Robert  Hill,  manager  of  the  Merchants'  Exchtmge,  gave  me  valuable  aasistance 
*  reRarding  rates  on  flour  and  wheat  to  London. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Ostrander  furnished  valuable  information  as  to  rates  on  a  number  of  com- 
modities to  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

The  following  shipping  agencies  and  exporters  were  visited  in  Tocoma,  in  conneo 
tion  with  the  investi^tion  of  ocean  freight  rates: 

Mr.  McKune,  chairman  transportation  btireau,  Tocoma  Commercial  Club  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Giles  Smith,  acting  secretary,  Tacoma  Commercial  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Hans  Heidner,  importer  and  exporter. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Van  Fossen,  agent  for  Osaka  Shosen  Kaiaha. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Steeb,  customhouse  broker. 

Others  interviewed  in  Seattle  are  as  follows: 

A  representative  of  M.  Furuya  &  Co. 

Northwest  Trading  Co. 

Mr.  Pettibone.  of  die  American  Trading  Co. 

The  agent  of  the  Norwegian-American  Line,  for  information  re  freight  rates  to 
Scandinavian  ports. 

A  representative  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  who  are  agents  for  the  Johnson  line,  regard- 
ing rates  to  Copenhagen. 

The  vice  consul  for  Norway. 

A  representative  of  Fawkner-Cuxrie  Co.,  shipping  agents. 
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Imcrbasx  in  Ocean  Frbioht  Ratbs  from  January  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1916, 
(Report  prepared  by  the  New  Orteaos  district  office  of  the  Bnreaa  of  Foreign  end  Domestic  Commeroe.] 

New  Orleans,  March  10, 1916, 

In  compliance  with  the  inatructioDB  given  in  your  letter  of  February  2,  dictated 
by  Commercial  Agent  Jones,  there  are  inclosed  herewith  ocean  freight  rate  schedules 
covering  the  tramc  between  New  Orleans  and  European  ports.  These  schedules 
are  as  comj)lete  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  them  nom  the  data  available.  New 
Orleans  ships  very  little  outside  of  the  first  two  classifications  on  the  prepared  schedule, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  rates  that  would  be  of  any  value  lor  comparative 
purposes  on  steel  products,  machinery,  mineral  and  petroleum  products,  and  mis- 
cellaneous manufactured  ^oods.  A  lam  amount  of  oil  is  credited  to  the  export 
figures  of  this  port,  but  this  moves  in  full  cargo  lots  chiefly  from  Baton  Rouge. 

The  figures  supplied  in  the  inclosed  statements  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  the  files  of  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  files  of  the 
rate  sheets  issued  by  the  Texas  Transport  &  Terminal  Co.,  A.  H.  Clement  &  Co.» 
Roes  &  Heyn,  and  ueone  Gerdes  &  Co.,  supplemented  by  figures  taken  from  the 
actual  manifests  of  the  Leyland,  Vogemann,  Head,  Pinillos,  Gans,  Norway-Mexico 
Gulf,  Swedish- American-Mexico,  Maclay-Prentice  Co.,  and  Pierce  Cotoniera  lines. 

I  am  giving  on  these  sheets  the  rates  as  c|uoted  in  the  various  sources  of  informationi 
with  footnotes  indicating  any  variation  in  the  unit  of  quantity.  It  would  be  mis- 
leadiAg  to  the  compiler  of  any  report  from  this  data  for  me  to  make  any  attempt  at 
reducing  these  rates  to  a  common  basis.  The  fluctuation  in  sterling  exchange  has 
forced  a  good  many  changes  in  the  methods  of  quoting  during  the  last  six  months.  For 
example,  the  cottonseed  oil  rate,  has  ordinarily  been  quoted  in  shillings  per  barrel, 
but  since  the  1st  of  October  a  number  of  lines  have  changed  their  quotations  to 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  avoid  the  uncertaintv  of  exchange  fluctuations.  To 
bring  the  shilling;  rates  down  to  a  dollar  and  cents  basis  due  consideration  must  be 

fiven  to  the  various  exchange  rates  ruling  at  the  time  these  quotations  were  made, 
n  other  cases  the  unit  of  quantity  on  which  ()uotation  is  made  has  been  chansed. 
For  instance,  pine  quotations  are  in  some  cases  in  shillings  per  standard  and  in  otners 
in  dollars  per  thousand  feet.  This  can  readilv  be  broueht  down  to  a  common  unit 
of  quantity^  but  I  believe  such  conversion  should  be  done  by  the  person  making 
use  of  the  ngures  rather  than  by  the  compiler  of  these  charts,  as  he  will  then  know 
exactly  what  has  been  done. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  E.  JUDD, 

Commercial  Agent  in  Charge, 

Another  communication  from  the  commercial  a^ent  in  charge  of 
the  New  Orleans  district  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  may  also  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  shipping 
situation  at  the  Gulf  ports.  This  letter  was  in  answer  to  a  request 
from  the  bureau  that  the  agent  look  into  the  possibilities  of  securing 
a  vessel  for  the  movement  of  mahogany  from  Central  America  to 
New  Orleans  for  a  large  plant  in  Cincinnati : 

New  Orleans,  March  8, 1916, 

I  have  your  letter  of  March  6,  dictated  by  Commercial  Agent  Jones,  inclosing  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Freiberg  Lumber  Co.  to  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
asking  for  advice  as  to  the  conditions  in  shipping  between  Central  America  and  the 
Gulf  ports.  1  can  sav,  in  general,  that  charters  for  Central  American  bui^iness  have 
been  practically  unobtainable  for  the  past  several  months,  charter  rates  being  way 
above  what  Uii.^  traffic  can  bear.  Steamers  are  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  as  thev 
have  all  gone  into  the  European  trade  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  line  vessels 
carrying  general  carp  down  and  bringing  bananas  and  other  fruit  back.  There  have 
been  a  few  small  sailing  vessels  on  the  market  from  time  to  time  at  high  rates.  The 
regular  liners  are  not  available  for  mahogany  business  as  they  will  accept  such  cargo 
only  in  small  quantities  and  at  their  regular  shipping  points.  Most  of  the  mahogany 
is  loaded  at  small  ports  not  regularly  touched  by  these  ships. 

The  abnormal  prices  asked  for  tonnage  in  the  C  entral  American  trade  are  only  a 
logical  result  of  the  European  situation.  With  cotton  rates  at  $2.90  per  hundred 
pounds  to  Liverpool,  13.15  to  Havre,  |3  to  Barcelona,  and  $3.60  to  Gothenbeig.  and 
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pig  iron  brincifig  |25  a  ton,  it  is  only  natural  that  shipowners  have  thrown  their  ves- 
sels  into  the  £urox>ean  trade.  Shippers  to  Europe  are  literally  begging  for  apace  at 
these  prices.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculating  in  tonnage,  but  the  rates 
are  traceable  directly  to  the  enormous  outbound  traffic.  I  just  heud  to-day  of  one 
speculator  who  paid  170  shillings  per  dead-weight  ton  for  a  vessel  with  a  capacity  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  tons.  The  market  has  dropped  a  little  since  then,  so 
that  the  ship  is  only  worth  about  140  shillings  now.  This  man  stands  to  lose  several 
thousand  dollars  on  the  venture  in  spite  of  l£e  high  rates  prevailing. 

I  am  going  further  into  this  subject  in  the  next  day  or  so  and  will  report  if  I  find 
anything  further  of  interest.  I  snail  also  do  a  little  scouting  around  in  shipping 
circles  here  and  see  if  I  can't  pick  up  something  for  the  Freiberg  Co.  I  think  I  Know 
where  there  is  an  1,800-ton  sailing  vessel  which  might  be  glad  to  make  a  contract  for 
mahogany  business. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  E.  JUDD, 

Commercial  Agent  in  Charge. 

p.  S. — In  talking  over  the  shipping  situation  with  Mr.  De  Witt  to-day  I  mentioned 
that  a  mahogany  company  wanted  a  2,000-ton  steamer.  He  said  if  he  could  find  any 
ouch  craft  he  would  like  to  buy  three  of  them  at  a  good,  fat  figure,  and  pay  a  fine 
commission  to  the  wizard  who  produced  them.  He  said,  "I  don't  care  about  age, 
beautv,  or  flag  if  they  will  float  and  can  sail  without  danger  of  being  shot  to  pieces. 
And  I  can  load  them  with  something  more  profitable  than  mahogany." 

E.  E.  J. 

Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  European  ports. 

COTTON  (COMPRESSED),  PER  100  POUNDS. 


Port  of  destination. 

lOM 

1016 

*1M«. 

Jan.  1. 

Apr.  1. 

Juiyi. 

Oct.  1. 

Jan.  1. 

Apr.  1. 

July  1. 

Oct,  L 

Jaii.L 

British  ports: 

London 

SO.  48 
.31 
.38 
.34 
.48 
.48 

.68 
.68 

.40 
.80 

.88 

.00 

.46 

.471 

81.16 

1.00 

LOO 

.65 

Liverpool. 

oaso 

.38 
.88 

.38 

.38 

.48 
.48 

.32 
.34 

.34 

.40 

.40 
.421 

8a28 
.81 
.85 
.86 
.36 

.40 
.40 

.27 
.28 

.85 

.40 

.88 
.40} 

10.60 
.60 
.45 

8L40 
LOO 
L16 

81.00 
LIO 
L25 

8L10 
L16 

83.00 

ICsncnester.  .TT.,,-,r.-T- 

Oltmov.  

2.25 

Dublin 

BoHast  

.45 

.65 

Scandinavian  ports: 

Oothenburc. 

2L26 
1    2L25 

2.17 
2.16 

\    L66 

^    L40 

L76 
L75 

4 

L76 
L76 

L62 
L60 

LOO 

L40 

L2S 
LOS 

L76 
L75 

2.02 
2.00 

LOO 

L50 

L76 
L76 

8.75 

Chrifftlania .............. 

.85 

.72 

.36 

.60 
.85 

.60 
.72J 

/  LOO 
\X00 

162 

2L60 

/  L20 

\  L85 

L40 

L36 
L62} 

8.76 

I>utrh  ports: 

Afnittr  rdam t  .  t  .  - . . 

2.77 

Rottr  rdam ^ ... . 

176 

Havre.  Franon. .............. 

2.60 

Barcelona,  Spain. ••• 

100 

Italian  ports: 

Genoa 

12S 

Naples 

130 

COTTONSEED  OIL, 

PER  BARBEL  OF  460  POUNDS. 

British  ports: 

Li  vf  roool 

8L82 

L36 
L63 
L36 

L70 
L70 

8L22 
L26 
L30 
L26 

L70 
L70 

81.10 
L17 
1  23 
LIT 

L70 
L70 

LIO 

.07 

L40 

84.87 
L40 

82.a 

8.00 
3.60 
100 

8.68 

4.36 

"'iii' 

3.80 
4.87 

0102 

100 
3.00 
3.00 

5.40 


6.04 
5.85 

4.73 
5.40 

OlasKow 

8103 

8103 
303 
103 

6.33 
8.58 

4.00 

4.87 
4.87 
5.84 

15.40 

Dublin 

S.tJ3 

Bolfast 

L62 

108 

&40 

Beandinavian  ports: 

Ootbcnburs ......... 

866 

Christiania 

*"i.58 

LOS 
L83 
L46 
110 

7.30 

4.38 
4.2A 
192 
3.65 

5.63 

Dutch  ports- 

A ni«t«'rd<^*n 

7.30 

Rott>  rdam. 

L46 

L4« 
L70 

L46 
L46 

L64 

7.30 

Havre.  France 

11  eo 

Genoa,  Italy 

153 
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Ocean  freight  raUefrom  New  Orleans  to  European  ports — Continued. 

COTTONSEED  CAKE,  PER  LONG  TON. 


Port  of  destination. 


British  ports: 

Li^erpool 

Manchester 

<41asgow 

DiiVIIn 

Belfast 

Scandinavian  ports: 

Gothenburg 

Christiania 

Datch  ports: 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

Havre,  France 

Genoa,  Italy 


1914 


Jan.  1. 


13.65 
3.65 
4.62 
5.11 
4.62 

5.11 
4.87 

3.89 
3.65 
4.02 
5.35 


Apr.  1. 


S2.02 
2.92 
4.14 
4.38 
4.14 

3.89 
3.89 

3.65 
3.41 
3.77 
5.35 


July  1. 


|3w43 
2.43 
3. 89 
4.14 
3.89 

3.89 
3.89 

3.29 
3.04 
3.16 
5.35 


Oct.  1. 


16.08 


6.08 


6.33 
6.08 
5.35 
7.30 


1915 


Jan.  1. 


Apr.  1. 


$10.34 


8.03 

aw" 


14.83 
14.60 
11.31 
10.95 


112.17 
12.66 
12.17 

1&25 
15.82 

19.96 
19.70 
17.03 
20.08 


July  1. 


$10.34 
10.34 
13.39 
13.87 
13.39 

14.60 
14.60 

14.83 
14.60 
12.17 
14.60 


Oct.  1. 


$12.17 
ia95 
14.60 

U5.09 
14.60 

15.68 
15.68 

22.85 
22.40 
16.80 
ia37 


1916, 
Jan.  1. 


$2LgO 
22.30 
21.90 

33.60 
33.60 

28. 4S 
28L00 
83.60 
8a  34 


WHEAT,  PER  BUSHEL  OF  60  POUNDS. 


British  i>orts: 

Uverpool 

Kanchester 

Glasgow 

Scandinavian  ports: 

Gothenburg 

Christiania 


$0.07 
.07 
.101 

.101 
.101 

$0,061 
.066 
.101 

.091 
.091 

$0,061 
.061 

•    .087 
.084 

$0,061 
.132 
.091 

$0,152 
.233 

$0,264 
.264 

$0,243 

.35 

.38 
.38 

$0,365 
.365 

.213 

FLOUR,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


British  ports: 

I^iverpool 

Glasgow 

Dublin 

BelfiEist 

Scandinavian  ports: 

Gothenburg 

Christiania 

Dutch  ports: 

Anuterdam.... 

Rotterdam 

Havre,  France 

Genoa,  Italy 


$0.20 

$0.18 

$0.18 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.28 

.21 

.21 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.26 

.23 

.23 

.26 

.23 

.23 

.21 

.18 

.17 

.20 

.17 

.16 

.22 

.19 

.18 

.24 

.22 

.22 

$0.28 


.28 


$0.23 
.35 


.35 


.35 

.29 
.28 
.24 
.30 


.60 

.63 

.62 

.50 

•  .66 


$0.40 

$0.55 

$0.55 

.45 

.60 

.60 

.47 

.61 

.61 

.45 

.60 

.60 

.75 

.61 

.70 

.75 

.61 

,70 

.88 

.53 

.70 

.87 

.52 

.60 

.75 

.55 

.75 

.85 

.62 

.82 

1 

TOBACCO,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


$0,548 

.689 
.580 


$1.01 
1.U6 
1.01 

1.2S 
1.25 

1.11 
1.10 
1.50 
1.36 


British  ports: 

Liverpool 

$0,425 
.415 

'  '.46" 

.50 
.48 
.48 
.43 

$0,455 
.45 
.45 
.70 

.50 
.48 
.43 
.43 

$0,465 
.60 
.60 
.75 

.72 
.70 
.50 
.63 

$0.70 

.70 

1.25 

2.57 
2.55 
1.40 
1.55 

$1.15 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 

2.12 
2.10 
1.62 
1.80 

$1.15 
1.00 

$1.15 

Gla^ow.« 

$0,415 
.48 
.49 

.50 
.48 
.48 
.50 

Belfast 

Christiania,  N<Hiiray 

2.00 

1.77 
1.75 
1.40 
1.30 

2.00 

2.02 
2.00 
L60 
1.80 

$3.00 

Dutch  ports: 

A  m.qt4»Tdftni 

101 

Rotterdam 

3.00 

2.50 

Oflnoft,  Italy 

2.3S 

MEAT  PRODUCTS,  PER  100  POUNDS. 


British  ports: 
Glasgow.... 
Belfast 

Dutch  ports: 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdam. 

Havre.  France.. 

Genoa,  Italy 


$0.35 
.35 


.36  I  $0.81 

.35  .30 

.33  .33 

. oO  .  o4 

I 


$0.36 

$0.30 

$0.45 

$0.70 

$0.80 

.36 
.31 

.34 
.46 

.45 
.97 

.70 
1.77 

$1.02 

1.32 

.30 

.45 

.95 

1.75 

1.00 

1.30 

.33 

.35 

.70 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.34 

.40 

.82 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

$1.53 
1.60 
2.76 
L60 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  European  ports — Continued. 

LUMBER  (SOFT),  PER  2,000  FEET. 


Port  of  destination. 

1914 

1915 

1016, 

Jan.  1. 

Apr.  1. 

Julyl, 

Oct.  1. 
821.90 

Jan.  1. 

Ain*.  1. 

1 
July  1.    Oct  1. 

Jan.  1. 

British  ports: 

I-lven>ool 

119.47 
19.47 
24.00 
24.00 
27.00 

18.86 
f  17.03 
1  19.47 
23.00 
24.00 
21.00 
32.00 

115.82 
15.82 
20.00 
20.00 
24.33 

15.82 

}  14.00 

17.03 
20.00 
18.25 
32.00 

$14.60 
14.60 
13.00 
16.00 
19.47 

13.39 

12.78 

14.60 
14.00 
17.64 
32.00 

838.93 

841.37     854.75 

Mancnoster 

41.37 



Glasgow 

20.00 
24.00 

132.00 
32.00 

50.00 
50.00 
43.80 

.79.84 

75.43 

75.43 
34.00 
97.30 

11.56 

48.67 

S24.33 

Belfast 

60.00 

j    49.00 

52.32     158  00 

48.67  1  150.00 

66.01     140.00' 
34.00  1    40.00 
73.00     160.00 
66.00      fifi.OO 

,           ^ 

Christiania,  Norway 

Datch  ports: 

AiTistftrdani.-..,. ....,..., 

28.22 

28.11 

24.33 
14.00 
24.33 

76.65 

73.00 

46.23 
24.00 
54.75 

I8&00 

Rotterdam 

180.00 

Havrf.  France. , , 

'    290.00 

Barcelona,  Spain 

50.00 

Genoa.  ItalyT 

aoo.oo 

Baenos  Aires,  Argentina 

1 

LUMBER  (HARD),  PER  100  POUNDS. 


British  ports: 

Liverpool 

80.28 
.30 
.30 
.34 
.30 

.40 
.40 

.32 
.28 
.33 
.86 

80.25 
.25 
.28 
.29 
.28 

.40 
.40 

.26 
.24 
.26 
.34 

80.23 
.23 
.26 
.29 
.28 

.85 
.35 

.22 

.20 

'.26 

.26 

80.30 
.45 
.30 
,37 
.34 

.50 
.60 

.40 
.38 
.33 
.40 

"'io.so' 

.45 

"".'is' 

.97 
.95 
.70 
.83 

81.50 

'  '.'66* 

.67 
.65 

1.50 
L60 

1.02 
1.00 
LIO 
1.30 

80.70 
.70 
.80 
.82 
.80 

.95 
.95 

.82 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

80.80 
.75 
.80 
.81 
.80 

.90 
.90 

1.22 

L20 

.90 

1.20 

Mancnester 

80.80 

Glaseow 

1.20 

Dublin 

1.2S 

Belfast 

L20 

Scandinavian  ports: 

Gothenburg 

1.25 

Christiania 

Dutch  ports: 

Am^ti^rdf^ni 

L25 
1.32 

Untterdf^m 

1.30 

Havre,  Fn^npe 

l.SO 

Genoa.  Italy 

1.40 

PIG  IRON,  PER  LONG  TON. 


British  ports: 

Glaseow 

84.87 

83.04 
3.04 

2.92 

•2.43 

2.43 

2.43 

83.04 
8.04 

2.43 
1.95 
2.43 
2.43 

85.47 
5.47 

"'8.'i6' 
8.65 

86.08 
6.08 

7.79 
7.80 
4.87 
6.08 

88.52 
8.52 

7.79 
7.30 
7.30 
8.03 

1 
1 

Belfast 

1 

Dutch  ports: 

Amsterdam 

8.92 
2.43 
2.43 
2.68 

1 

Rotterdun 

1 

Havre,  France 

87.80 
0.73 

• 

88.96  

QaioaE  Italy.. . . .  a . . .  a .  i.  ^ . . . . 

Q.75   

ROSIN,  PER  LONG  TON. 


British  ports: 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Belfast 

Christiania,  Norway 
Dutch  ports: 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

Havre,  France 

Ganoa,  Italy 


84.62 
5.11 
6.11 
5.35 

5.11 

6.27 

5.11 

16.60 


88.89 
4.62 
4.62 
5.47 

8.77 

5.38 

3.89 

15.93 


88.41 
4.14 
4.62 
5.47 

8.n 

4.48 

8.65 

15.50 


85.84 
6.33 
9.13 

5.60 

8.51 

4.87 

17.91 


88.76 

8.76 

12.17 

17.52 

21.28 

10.95 

113.19 


813.89 
13.38 
13.9 
80.42 

19.96 

22.40 

17.03 

122.85 


818.38 


10.47 

16.80 

17.98 

15.82 

120.28 


814.80 


824.88 


94.64  I 

I 

24.42 

26.88  1 
16.80' 
22.40  I 


84.08 
29.18 
49.88 

80.M 


1  Plni  8  per  cent  primage. 
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Ocean  Freioht  Rates  to  and  frou  Ports  of  the  UurTBti  Rinodoh. 

The  fluctimdonit  !n  Britinh  ncean  [reigbc  nten  to  and  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
ire  of  particular  intereHt  to  the  whole  world,  not  only  because  of  the  dominant  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  the  world'n  carrying  trade  but  also  because  Great  Bnlsin 
draws  its  supplies  from  practically  every  comer  of  the  clohe.  ^  ■ 


»  The  following  cnmrnent  and  oharti,  taken  fn  m  Appendix  XVJ  of  Kirkaldy's  British 
Shipviiig:  Its  Ilistoryj  Organization,  and  Inijiorlance.  throw  consiilerable  light  " 
the  I'oiirse  of  ocean  freight  rates  during  a  jH-riod  of  nearly  25  years; 


FHEir.HT  FI.VmjATIONS. 

The  fluctuations  whiih  liave  taken  plaic  in  freights  in  different  direclioim  during 
the  past  30  yenrs  have  been  enormous,  as  has  been  evidenced  bv  the  tables  compiled 
each  year  hy  Messrs.  Angier  Bros.,  and  published  in  these  columna.  We  have  en- 
deavored, by  the  aid  of  these  tables  and  the  returns  published  by  the  board  of  trade 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  a  diagram  showing  the  extent  of  these  rises.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  averages  are  deceptive,  and  that  it  is  impossible  with  the 
data  obtainable  to  secure  absolutely  reliable  figures,  but  with  the  information  at  our 
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disposal  we  have  endeavored  to  make  the  comparisoD  as  complete  as  povible.  Aa 
the  year  1900  is  reckoned  as  the  best  year  Bhipowneia  have  h&d  for  many  ye&n,  we 
have  taken  this  year  as  a  baais,  and  show  by  percentagea  the  risee  and  falls  in  the 
years  since  1884, 

From  this  diagram  it  wili  be  seen  that,  as  r^ards  both  outward  and  homeward 
freights,  1889  was  the  record  year,  but  from  1884  to  1889  freights  vere  good  and  did 
not  show  any  veiy  serious  fluctuation.  From  1889  to  1895  freights  fell  to  the  extent 
of  40  per  cent.  The  engiDeers'  strike  in  1S97,  by  stopping  t£e  ptoductioa  of  new 
■hipping,  tt^ther  with  the  Spanish-American  war  in  IgdS,  sent  outward  and  home- 
ward freights  up  to  91.35  per  cent  of  the  1900  standard,  and  it  was  solely  due  to  the 


I 

i 
I 

I 

!  I 

I 

1  i 

t  I 

i  I 


demand  of  the  British  Government  for  transports  for  South  Africa  that  freights  went 
up  still  higher  in  1900,  when  as  much  ae  35  sniJIings  per  ton  gram  per  month  was  pfud 
for  the  hinng  of  some  of  the  large  mail  and  passenger  steamers  for  the  transport  ot 
tiDops.  These  high  figures  for  passen^r  steamers  are,  however,  not  taken  into  acoount 
in  the  table  for  obvious  reasons.  It  ^ouid  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  1835  the  siza 
of  steamers  engaged  in  the  cargo-carrying  trade  has  increased  considerably,  and  thai 
vessels,  owing  to  their  increased  size  ana  better  dispatch,  can  now  carry  caigo  M  a 
much  lower  rate  to  leave  a  profit  than  vessels  could  do  30  years  ago. 

The  high  freights  for  carrying  cargo  that  were  paid  in  1900,  however,  were  not  ths 
reault  of  an  increase  in  trade  generally,  but  were  of  a  fictilious  character,  witb  the 
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result  when  the  traiifiports,  etc.,  were  released  by  the  Government,  and  had  to  seek 
freights  in  their  regular  trades,  the  result  was  disastrous,  freights  falling  26  per  cent 
in  the  following  year,  and  remaining  at  an  unremunerative  level  until  September, 
1911,  when,  shipowners  having  for  some  years  refrained  from  building  to  any  lai^ 
extent  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  profitably  emplo>dng  tonnage,  the  increased 
trade  caused  the  demand  for  steamers  to  more  than  equal  the  supply,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  freights  were  forced  up  to  a  paying  basis.  At  that  time  it  was  fully 
anticipated  by  shipowners  generally  tnat  they  were  in  for  a  year  or  two  of  good 
freights,  although  nothing  of  an  extra  abnormal  character  was  anticipated.  The 
strike  in  the  Plate  caused  a  large  number  of  vessels  to  be  tied  up  there  which  were 
consequently  taken  off  the  market.  The  coal  strike  in  this  county  also  caused  a 
further  large  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  laid  idle,  while  the  transport  workers'  strike  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  further  delayed  vessels.  \Mien  the  disputes  were  over  there 
was  a  glut  of  goods  to  be  shifted  at  different  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  result  that 
in  order  to  secure  vessels  the  different  markets  had  to  increase  the  rates,  and  freights 
reached  a  point  which  no  owner  in  his  wildest  moment  had  anticipated.  For  in- 
stance, in  order  to  induce  vessels  to  go  to  the  Plate  in  ballast,  as  mucn  as  31  shillings 
had  to  be  paid,  which  was  directly  attributable  to  the  strike  on  this  side  tying  tonnage 
up.  The  threatened  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  was  the  final  ^purt,  as  much  as  27 
shillings  being  paid  to  induce  owners  to  take  the  risk  of  loading  in  the  Black  Sea. 
It  was  generally  recognized  that  the  spurt  i{^  the  autumn  was  more  or  less  fictitious 
and  would  not  last,  and  therefore  the  lall  in  freights  which  took  place  a  month  or  so 
aj<o  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  The  sudden  drop  in  Black  Sea  rates  from  27  to 
12  shillings  caused  other  markets  to  fall  in  6>7npathy,  but  rates  are  still  of  a  remuner- 
ative character,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  shipowners  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  rates  of  freight  they  will  be  able  to  obtain. 
As  showing  the  freight  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  during  the  period  from 
1892  to  1912,  we  give,  in  the  appended  folding  sheets,  further  diagrams  snowiDg  the 
highest  and  lowest  rates  in  the  nomeward  trade  from  Odessa  and  the  highest  and  low- 
est rates  from  Wales  to  Genoa. 

Freight  Rates  on  Goal  from  British  Ports  in  the  Years  1909  to  1916,  Inclusive. 
(Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Joomal  of  Commeroe  Industrial  Review,  1916.) 

HOMEWARD  FREIGHTS  IN  1915 — KEEN  COMPETITION  FOR  TONNAGE — ^ABNORMALLY  HIGH 

RATES   SECURED. 

The  year  1915  has  without  doubt  proved  absolutely  phenomenal  so  far  as  homeward 
frpight  rates  are  concerned.  Generally,  right  through  the  whole  of  the  period,  ratos  of 
freight  have  been  very  forcibly  and  continually  advanced,  with  the  exc^^ption  of  one 
or  two  slight  setbacks  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
world's  mercantile  marine,  such  as  that  owned  by  Germany  and  Austria,  having  been 
of  necessity  withdrawn  from  trading  on  the  high  s^as  is,  of  course,  in  a  considerable 
measure  responsible  for  the  enormous  freights  paid,  but  the  main  caus"  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  building  of  mercantile  tonnage  had  practically  ceased 
for  the  time  being,  in  consequence  of  the  recjuirements  of  more  urgent  national  impor- 
tance. A  further,  and  certainly  not  an  ummportant  cause,  was  the  withdrawal  of  a 
large  proportion  of  tonnaco  from  the  world's  market  by  requisition  (stated  by  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  tne  Houso  of  Commons  to  be  equal  to  three  times  the  German 
mercantile  marine)  to  cope  with  the  government  demands,  with  the  result  that  the 
amount  of  available  tonnage  left  free  for  th^  world's  trade  was  so  utterly  incomparative 
to  the  demand  that  charterers  were  by  dire  necessity  compelled  to  compete  most 
strongly  in  order  to  secure  tonnage  to  carry  out  their  contracts.  Another  important 
factor  on  the  c^urgtion  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  is  that  in  normal  times  a  large  pro- 
portion of  grain  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy,  etc.,  came 
from  the  Bussian  Black  Sea  ports,  which  only  entailed  comparatively  snort  voyages, 
whereas  steamers  have  been  compelled  to  make  throughout  1915  considerably  lon^r 
voyiiges,  principally  from  North  America,  Argentina,  and  India,  to  bring  the  requisite 
grain  to  Great  Britain  and  allied  countries. 

THE  PIVOT  OF  THE   MARKET. 

An  interesting  point  to  note  is  that  whereas  the  Black  Sea  market  usually  in  normal 
times  acts  as  a  barometer  to  the  various  other  homeward  markets,  the  Elver  Plate  has 
been  the  pivot,  governisg  to  a  large  extent  the  whole  of  the  markets  during  the  period 
in  question,  and  therefore  the  greatest  attention  of  operators  has  been  attracted  to  this 
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particular  market.  In  summisg  up  the  trend  of  the  markets  generally  it  is  only  really 
possible  to  take  into  consideration  the  lowest  rates  of  freig[ht,  viz,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  compare  them  with  the  highest  rates.  An  important  point,  wliich  in 
justice  to  shipowners,  must  not  be  overlooked,  is  the  predominating  fact  that  a  large 
discount  from  the  high  rates  of  freight  must  be  made — working  expenses  having 
increased  exceedingly,  such  as  insurance,  wages,  and,  most  important  of  all,  uni»t»- 
cedented  delays  in  discharging  at  various  United  Kingdom  and  allied  ports,  steamers 
frequently  lying  idle  for  a  month  or  more,  jparticurarly  in  the  United  Kirgdom, 
Liverpool  being  a  striking  instance  about  April  last,  also  west  Italian  ports  recently, 
and  cases  are  not  by  any  means  infrequent  where  owners  were  without  any  redress 
whatever  in  the  way  of  obtaining  demurrage. 

THE  RIVEB  PLATE  MARKET. 

To  deal  with  the  River  Plate  market  first,  the  opening  of  the  year  saw  60  shilling 
paid  from  not  above  San  Lorenzo  to  United  Kingdom  for  prompt  tonnage,  but  at  this 
time  owners  who  operated  ahead  were  compelled  to  accept  an  appreciable  reduction, 
viz,  50  shillings  lor  February  loading  steamers,  45  shillings  to  46  shillings  3  pence  lor 
March,  and  as  low  as  41  shillings  3  pence  was  taken  for  a  steamer  to  load  as  late  as 
April.  Rates,  however,  for  early  part  of  the  year  continued  to  steadily  creep  up  to 
the  neighborhood  of  75  shillirgs  in  Apri4  and  May  for  steamers  then  prompt,  but  a 
setback  followed,  bringing  the  rates  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  42  shillings  6  x>ence 
to  45  shillirgs  by  the  end  of  June.  This  setback  proved  purely  a  temporar>-  lull  in 
consequence  of  a  diminished  demand  for  maize,  and  anotner  great  advance  quickly 
set  in  imtil  the  rapid  increase,  which  has  since  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  hais 
with  the  close  of  the  year  crept  up  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  122  shillings  6  pence. 
Notwithstanding  this  figure^  however,  merchants  now  remain  faced  with  the  important 
fact  that  available  tonnage  is  so  extremely  scarce  as  to  almost  prevent  them  taking  the 
risk  of  concluding  the  sale  of  cargoes  without  first  having  tonnage  in  hand  by  which  to 
cover  their  probable  requirements,  which  natimiUy  places  an  inevitable  restriction 
on  operations,  resulting  in  practically  a  hand  to  mouth  trade. 


1915 


Highest. 


9.  d. 

Buenos  Aires  or  La  Plata  to  Nortliern  States ,  61  0 

Rosario  to  United  Kingdom 123  0 

San  Lorenzo  to- 
Spanish  Mediterranean  ports 122  6 

United  Kingdom.... 122  6 

West  Italy i  125  0 

Nitrate  ports  to- 
Mediterranean  90  0 

United  Kingdom  and  Continent 120  0 


Lowiest. 


«.  d. 

35  0 

SO  0 

43  0 

44  3 
55  0 

82  6 

00  0 


UNITED  STATES  SECTION. 

The  United  States  market  has  doubtless  seen  the  lareest  amount  of  actual  trading 
compared  with  any  other  particular  section,  and  a  huge  business  has  been  transacted, 
mostly  for  oats,  wheat,  barley,  coals,  cotton,  etc.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  rates 
current  were  northern  range,  6  shillings  6  pence  per  quarter  for  oats  to  the  Irench 
Atlantic  ports,  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  value  was  13  shillings  6  pence,  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  To  west  Italy  10  shillings  6  penc^  per  quarter,  heavy 
grain,  and  8  shillings  3  pence  for  oats  were  the  rates  accepted  in  January,  against 
20  shillings  6  pence  to  21  shillings,  heavy  grain,  and  15  shillings  the  respective  values 
in  December.  1  or  cotton  on  form  ''O"  from  the  Gulf  to  1  iverjXK)!  100  shillings  per 
net  renter  ton  for  about  145  feet  measurement  was  paid  during  January,  against 
185  shillings  for  similar  measurement  in  December,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  120 
shillings  was  paid  for  January  and  February  loading,  against  260  to  270  shilUngB  in 
the  last  month  of  the  vear. 
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Northern  range  ports  to— 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

River  I*lato  (low«  ports) 

United  Kinj^dom 

OuU  of  Mexico  to— 

Ua\*re 

Liverpool 

Spannh  Mediterranean 

United  Kingdom 

San  Francisco  to  United  Kingdom  and  Continent 


1015 


Highest. 


9.  d. 

40  9 

52  6 

13  3 


190 
170 

24 

15    0 
105    0 


Lowest. 


9.  d, 

37  0 
31  0 
11    9 

120  ZO 

95    0 

9    3 

8    6 

45X0 


EASTERN  BUSINESS. 

The  advance  in  rates  in  the  eastern  market  was,  if  anvthing,  even  more  marked 
than  other  directions,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  at  the  openirg  of  ^e  year  the 
demand  in  this  market  was  incomparative  with  that  of  other  directions,  and  it  became 
a  common  occurrence  for  steamers  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  proceed  from  Indian 
ports  to  the  River  Plate  in  ballast,  owners  findirg  that  notwithstandicg  the  long 
ballast  passage  the  rate  from  the  latter  quarter  showed  remunerative  advantages. 
Therefore,  during  January  and  February  business  from  the  East  was  confined  wiudn 
a  very  narrow  nuu-gin.  Bombay  dealt  in  tonnage  for  February  and  March  loading  on 
the  basis  of  37  shilungs  6  pence  dead-weight^  to  United  Kingdom  in  December,  how- 
ever, III  shillings  3  pence  was  paid  for  a  similar  voyage,  a  fact  which  displays  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  as  to  the  comparative  advance  in  rates.  From  Karacni,  however, 
operations  were  practically  confined  to  those  of  the  Indian  wheat  committee,  which 
chartered  tonnage  for  the  surplus  amount  of  wheat  exported  from  this  country,  at  rates 
varyirg  from  about  45  to  55  shillings  according  to  tne  rise  in  rates  which  took  place 
from  tms  quarter  toward  the  middle  of  the  year.  From  the  rice  ports  Rangoon  char- 
tered tonnage  at  33  shillirgs  6  pence  to  Liverpool,  compared  with  127  shiliings  6  pence 
from  Burman  to  the  United  Kirgdom  in  December;  while  Sai^n  secured  tonnage  for 
February  and  March  at  36  shillings  3  pence  to  French  ports,  whereas  130  shillings  was 
paid  in  the  closing  month  of  1915.  Vladivostok  obtained  tonnage  for  February  loading 
at  42  shillings  6  pence  Hull,  but  merchants  in  December  were  confronted  with  the 
important  factor  of  an  almost  entire  scarcity  of  available  tonnage,  notwithstanding 
that  110  shillings  was  obtainable.  Therefore  the  percentage  of  the  increased  rates 
from  this  quarter  to  the  close  of  the  year  compared  with  the  state  of  the  market  at  the 
opening  of  the  period  is  probably  the  most  marked  in  any  direction. 


Aden  to  Calcutta 

Calcutta  to  Colombo 

Madras  coast  to— 

Marseille  (net) 

Marseille  (less  commission) 

Mauritius  to  United  Kingdom 

Saigon  to— 

France 

Liverpool 

Vladiyostok  to  United  Kingdom  and  Continent 


1915 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Rupea. 

Rupees. 

20 

18 

15 

7 

9.d. 

9.d. 

145    0 

67    6 

120    0 

55    0 

105    0 

70    0 

130    0 

70    0 

76    3 

66   a 

87    6 

42  e 

MEDITERRANEAN    OPERATIONS. 

The  Mediterranean  market  has  not  shown  a  proportionate  advance  compared  with 
other  directions.  As  an  instance,  Alexandria  was  paying  25  shillings,  London  or  Hull, 
during  January  and  February,  whereas  the  rate  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year 
only  advanced  to  47  shillings  6  pence.  From  the  mineral  ports,  particularly  South 
Spain,  6  shillings  6  pence  to  7  shillings  was  freely  paid  to  Cardiff  for  January,  whereas 
13  shillings  was  frequently  done  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  to  the  same  destina- 
tion; and  to  Glasgow  tonnage  was  obtained  at  7  shillings  9  pence  for  Januar>',  whereas 
17  shillings  to  17  shillings  3  pence  was  the  rate  freely  procured  in  December.    The 
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Bay  ports  varied  considerably  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  rate  then  obtamable 
being  12  ahUlings  6  pence  to  Middlesborough.  The  rate,  however,  steadily  advanced 
to  18  shillings,  but  a  setback  from  this  quarter  was  noticeable  toward  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary to  early  March,  when  15  shillings  3  pence  to  15  shillings  4J  pence  was  the  ut- 
most obtainable,  and  by  April  the  rate  had  dropped  to  13  shillinga;  by  June  and  July 
10  shillings  6  pence  to  10  shillings  9  pence  was  all  that  could  be  obtaaned.  This  was 
undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  tne  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  on  requisition 
was  released  with  the  proviso  that  the  owners  should  bring  a  cargo  of  ore  home,  but 
shortlv  afterwards  tonnage  a^in  gradually  grew  scarcer,  ana  by  the  middle  of  October 
17  shillings  was  reached;  while  by  the  middle  of  December  21  shillings  to  21  shillings 
6  pence  was  freely  bidding  and  paid  to  the  few  steamers  then  available.  Rates  tn 
other  destinations  from  Bilbao  varied  proportionately  at  the  onenin^  of  the  year,  7  shil- 
lings, Newport,  being  the  value  at  that  time,  whereas,  for  tne  middle  of  December. 
17  shillings  3  pence  was  freely  paid  to  Newport  River. 


1915 


Highest. 


Marbella  to  West  Hartlepool 

Oporto  to  Cardiff,  Barry,  or  Newport. 

Porman  to  Tees 

Sagtmtoto— 

Glasgow 

Newport 


a. 
19 
34 
17 


d 
6 
6 
6 


Stex  to  Nantes  or  La  Pallioe. 


17   6 

U    0 

Franc*. 

39 


I 


U  6 

9  6 

U  « 

7  9 

8  6 


BALTIC  AND  WHITX   8BA  MARKETS. 


In  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea  section,  although  business  reported  during  the  past 
12  months  was  by  no  means  laige  compared  wiu  other  markets,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  good  number  of  timber  freights  from  this  direction  were  covered 
by  steamers  taken  up  on  time-charter  basis,  in  addition  to  which  there  were,  of  course, 
a  number  of  restrictions  in  force  operating  against  steamers  entertaining  tnis  class  of 
business,  the  principal  being  war  risks,  and  rates  consequently  have  rulednrm  through- 
out the  season.  The  greatest  rise  apparent  was  from  Skutslotf  to  London,  rates  hanpg 
advanced  from  70  shiUings  to  143  shillings  6  pence,  paid  late  in  the  season. 


Skelleftea  to  Hull 

Sknt  skar  to  London 

Soderlmmn  to  London. . 

Simdswall  to— 

Ayr  or  Aberdeen 

East  Coast  ooal  port. 
London 


1915. 


Highest. ,  liowtft. 


i.  d. 
100    0 

113  6 

95  0 

80  0 

81  6 
128  0 


S5    0 


70 

67 
77 


0 
0 

« 
6 


79  e 


TIMB-CHARTEB  RATES. 


Rates  on  time-charter  basis  have  varied  considerably  throughout  the  year— 9 
shillings  6  pence  to  10  shillings  on  the  dead-weight  for  a  period  of  12  months,  trans- 
Atlantic  trading  being  the  value  during  January  and  February,  but  the  advance 
which  took  place  on  the  ordinary  freight  basis  had  the  effect  of  bringing  an  almost 
daily  rise  into  steamers'  values  on  time  charter,  and  b^  April  12  shillings  6  pence  was 
freely  paid,  particularly  for  Italian  charterers  for  a  similar  period,  and  by  October 
17  shillings  6  pence  was  reached,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  tonnage  had  become 
so  scarce  as  to  force  the  rate  to  25  shillings  for  British  vessels,  whereas  tonnage  under 
neutral  flags  were  much  more  valuable  during  the  closing  months  of  the  >ear,  ia 
consequence  of  restrictions  in  the  trading  limits  of  British  steamers — an  order  in 
council  having  been  issued  in  November  prohibiting  British  vessels  from  trading 
between  one  foreign  port  and  another  foreign  port  as  from  December  1,  1915 — ^ana 
consequently  large  Norwegian  tonnage  commanded  as  much  as  30  diillings  for  12 
months  trans- Atlantic  trading. 
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Time  charter. 


Australian  trade 

Continental  trade 

Trans-Atlantic  (delivery  Northern  States) 

Trans-Atlantic  (delivery  United  Kingdom  and  Continent) . . 
TVliite  Sea  trade  (delivery  and  redelivery,  United  Kingdom) 


1915 


Highest. 


9.    d. 

21    0 


33 
36 
30 
26 


4 
0 
0 
0 


Lowest. 


9.     <L 

10  0 

14  6 

15  0 
9  3 

14    6 


TYNE  COAL  FREIGHTS  IN   1915 — EXTRAORDINARY   RATES  PAID. 

Rates  of  freight  paid  to  shipping  from  the  Tyne  durinj^  1915  reached  unprecedented 
levels.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  rates  from  this  district  were  comparatively  much 
more  remunerative  than  those  obtainable  in  other  markets,  owing  to  the  extra  risks 
"Which  ships  had  to  run  as  a  consequence  of  this  part  of  the  coast  having  been  thickly 
etrewn  with  mines  by  the  Germans.  The  risk  of  encountering  enemy  warcraft  also 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  tonnage  away  from  the  district,  with  the  result  that  mer- 
chants requiring  boats  had  to  pay  extraordinarv  high  rates,  Algiers  during  January 
averaging  28  shillings  5  pence,  Bordeaux  26  shillings  1  pence,  Calais  19  shillings  10) 
pence,  Genoa  35  shillings,  Havre  17  shillings  3)  pence,  Port  Said  28  shillings  8  pence, 
and  St.  Nazaire  26  shillings  7)  pence.  In  February  the  demand  was  very  brisk  and 
rates  materially  hardened,  Algiers  averaging  .29  shillings  9  pence,  Genoa  39  shillings 
7  pence,  Havre  19  shillings  2  pence,  London  12  shillings  5  pence,  and  Port  Said  32  shill- 
ings 6  pence.  In  fact,  so  firm  was  the  market  that  the  Government  requisitioned  a 
large  number  of  detained  and  captured  enemy  vessels  and  placed  them  under  the 
management  of  two  Newcastle  owners  in  the  coasting  trade  with  instructions  that 
rates  were  not  to  be  forced  in  an  upward  direction.  These  vessels  were,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  fixed  at  rates  much  below  those  current,  and  in  April  the  average  to  London  had 
dropped  to  7  shillings  5}  pence,  while  for  AMers  it  worked  out  at  23  shillings  8  p^nce, 
Genoa  35  shillings  8  pence.  Port  Said  27  shillings  6  pence,  and  St.  Nazaire  18  shiilings. 
The  tonnage  placed  on  the  market  by  the  government  only  caused  a  t'lmporary  setback, 
and  after  a  couple  of  months  rates  again  moved  in  an  upward  direction.  In  June  Al- 
piers  averaged  19  shillings  9  pence,  uenoa  27  shillings  11^  pence,  Las  Palmas  22  shill- 
ings 11  pence,  London  7  shillings  3}  pence,  and  St.  Nazaire  19  shillings.  At  the  close 
of  September  the  action  of  the  Greek  Government  in  ordering  Greek  vessels  to  proceed 
to  Pirseus  further  depleted  the  carrying  capacity  of  available  vessels,  and  rates  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  before  the  close  of  the  vear  eclipsed  all  previous 
records.  In  September  Algiers  averaged  27  shillings,  whicn  was  increased  to  32  shill- 
ings 9^  pence  in  October,  38  shillings  9  pence  in  November,  and  41  shillings  8  pence  in 
December.  Bordeaux  averaged  22  shillings  11  pence  in  September,  26  shillings  1^ 
pence  in  October,  35  shillings  9}  pence  in  Novemoer,  and  36  shillings  3}  ponce  in  De- 
cember, while  Genoa  jumped  from  32  shillings  2}  pence  in  September  to  44  shillings 
7  pence  in  October,  53  shillings  lOjt  pence  in  November,  and  64  shillings  10  pence  m 
December.  London  averaged  8  shillingB  7^  pence  in  September,  which  was  increased 
to  9  shillingB  4i  pence  in  October,  13  shillings  7}  pence  in  November,  and  16  shillings 
4i  pence  In  December,  while  St.  Nazaire  advanced  from  21  shilling's  6  pence  in  Septem- 
ber to  24  shillings  6  pence  in  October,  and  33  shillings  6  pence  in  November.  The 
monthly  averages  to  represenative  ports  during  the  past  year  are  appended: 

Monthly  averages,  1915, 


Month. 


January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
Deoember. 


Tyne  to— 


Algiers. 


Bor- 
deaux. 


«.  d. 

28  5 

29  9 
25  7 
23  8 
21  7 
19  9 
18  3 
23  0 
27  0 
32  9i 
38  9 
41  8 


«.  d. 

26  1 

27  Of 

25  3 

17  5f 

18  9 
19 
18 

19  11 
22  11 

26  U 

35  9f 

36  3( 


Calais. 


9,  d: 

19  lOi 

18  6 

22  10 

19  3 
15  lOi 

15  11 
13  9 

16  6 
18  1) 
18  1 

23  6 
23  6 


Genoa.  I  Havre. 


«.  d, 

35  0 
39  7 

36  2 
35  8 
33  0 
27  lU 
24  lOi 
26  lU 
32  2f 
44  7 
53  lOi 
64  10 


9.     d. 

17  3i 


19 

2 

14 

9 

18 

7 

15 

7 

15 

e 

13 

0 

13 

9 

17 

3 

16 

9 

21 
25 


iSI 


Las 

Palmas. 


«.  d. 

23  7 

24  9 
24  10 
24  7 
23   3} 

22  11 
20  3 
18   7 

23  11 
31  1 
26  6 
35   5 
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MorUMff  averageif  1916 — Continued. 


Month. 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 

July 

Auinist 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Tyneto— 


Lisbon. 


9.  d, 

25  1| 

25  4 

22  8 


22 
19 
18 
19 
23 
27 


0 

5 

? 

4 
0 


29    ^ 


London. 


9.     d. 
11    8 


12 
10 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


5 
2 

i 

6 
2^ 


8  7 

9  4 
13  7 
16  i 


Port 
Said. 


9.       d, 

28     8 
32     6 


27 
25 


6 
0 


26  6 

24  5 

23  8 

36  lOi 

45  5 

51  Hi 


Roch»- 
lort. 


9. 

16 
30 
17 
19 


d. 

3 
0 
0 
6 


19    7i 


18  5 

18  8 

23  7( 

25  0 

29  0 

37  8 


8t.Ni 


d, 

0 
0 
0 
7 

19    Oi 
21    6 
24    6 
33    6 
32    8 


9. 

26 
25 
24 
18 
16 
19 
17 


LOWEST,   HIGHEST,   AND  AVERAGE   RATES  IN  1915. 

The  extraordinary  levels  which  freights  reached  in  1915  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table,  showing  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  rates  paid  to  representative 
ports  during  1914  and  1915: 


Tyneto— 

1914 

1915 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Alffien 

9,    d. 

5  7i 

4  6 
3     H 

6  9 

3  10| 

6 

5  li 
2     9 

6  9 

4  3 

9,   d. 

16   0 
16    6 
8    6 
22    6 
16    6 
13    6 
13    0 
12    0 
22    0 
11    3 
16    3 

«.   d. 
7   11 
7     0 
4     Oi 
10    11 

7  8 

8  5 
8     1 
4      6 

7    11 

9.  d. 

17    6 
15    0 
13    0 
23    0 
12    0 
15    9 

15  3 
6    0 

23    0 

16  0 
16    0 

42    6 

38  6 
26    0 
67    0 
26    6 
36    3 
35    0 
16    6 
53    9 

39  0 
38    0 

9.     d. 

28      0 

Bordeaax , 

25      M 

18    n 

37      4 

Calais 

Genoa 

Ha^re. 

17      1( 

La.*  Palmas 

94     1<H 

Lisbon 

22      94 

London 

8    11 

Port  Said 

32      5 

Rochet ort 

23      1 

Str  Nacalr^ , . . . , r ..  r .,..  ^ ...,,. . 

33      71 

[Cardiff  and  Bonth  Wales  Journal  of  Commerce  Indostrlal  Review,  1916.] 

Welsh  Coal  Freights  in  1915. 

all  preyions  records  bcupsen — government  measures  to  remedy  tonnage 
soarcmr — slowest,  highest,  and  average  rates — exclusive  detailed  sta- 
TISTICS. 

[On  the  pages  immediately  following  this  article  exclusive  statistics  showinff  the 
lowest,  highest,  and  average  rates  of  freights  to  all  ports  from  Cardiff  (including  New- 
port loading)  and  to  representative  ports  from  Swansea  are  given.] 

Shipowners  during  tne  past  12  months  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity^  never  before 
realized  in  the  annals  of  steamship  owning.  Rates  rose  to  levels  which  even  ahip> 
owners  themselves  stated  were  "unreasonable. "  Though  1914  was  a  year  of  extraorai- 
nar}r  dislocation  to  the  shipping  industry,  on  account  of  the  commencement  of  hoe- 
tilities  in  Uie  great  war,  dimculties  of  an  unparalleled  character  arose  in  1915,  and  the 
situation  was  intensified.  In  fact,  shipowners  have  never  been  fiu^ed  with  such 
serious  and  grave  problems  as  those  encountered  during  the  past  12  months,  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  shipowners  generally  that  the  country  was  able  to  succeasfully  mpple 
with  the  crises  which  arose  at  different  periods.  Though  freight  rates  reached  levels 
previously  unthought  of,  shipowners  in  many  cases  were  prevented  from  enjoying  the 
enormous  freights  obtainable  oy,  in  many  cases,  having  their  vessels— or  a  proportion — 
reouisitioned  by  the  admiralty  on  time  charter  rates  which  were  very  substantially 
below  those  offering  on  the  market.  Then  asAin,  the  fact  that  Government  measures 
were  taken  to  regulate  the  export  trade  of  Uie  United  Kindgom,  on  account  of  the 
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flhortage  of  labor,  and  also  to  prevent  certain  commoditiee  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  created  at  different  times  situations  of  much  complexity.  While  owners  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  in  receipt  of  unprecedented  freights,  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  their  profits  were  anything  like  what  ini^t  have  been  expected  having 
r^ard  to  the  extraordinary  figures  whioi  were  paid.  The  profits  were  to  some  extent 
curtailed  by  lengthy  detentions  at  the  dischaieing  ports,  by  substantial  advances  in 
wages,  increased  costs  of  insurance,  stores,  ana  bunker  coal,  and  also  by  the  excess 
profits  tax,  which  claimed  50  per  cent  of  the  surplus  over  ihe  averse  profits  of  any  two 
of  the  three  years  1911, 1912, 1913,  chosen  b^  the  taxpayer. 

Early  in  the  year,  in  order  to  reduce  the  mgh  level  of  freight  rates  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British  Admiralty  requisitioned  interned  ahen  vessels,  which  num- 
bered 73,  of  92,345  gross  tons,  and  36  captured  vessels  of  56,766  gross  tons,  for  the 
coasting  coal  trade.  These  vessels  were  placed  under  the  management  of  two  New- 
castle owners,  who  were  instructed  not  to  force  rates  of  freight  up  and  also  to  fix  their 
boats  at  below  current  rates  in  order  to  reduce  rates,  particularly  to  London.  This 
scheme  certainly  for  a  time  did  cause  the  coasting  market  to  display  weakness,  but  the 
easiness  was  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  rates  again  quickly  returned  to  their 
normal  course.  Toward  tne  close  of  January  the  freight  market  was  appreciably 
stiffened  by  the  Italian  Government  requisitioning  about  200  Italian  steamers  for  the 
carriage  of  foodstuffs  and  coal  to  Italy.  In  February  the  German  submarine  "block- 
ade" of  England  was  initiated,  but  curiously  enough,  the  enemy's  futile  attempt  to 
isolate  the  British  Isles  did  not  cause  rates  of  freight  to  advance,  as  would  have  been 
only  natural  on  account  of  the  increased  risks  which  shipowners  running  to  the 
Umted  Kingdom  had  to  undertake.  lE^^^^y  ^  M&y  ^^  order  in  council  was  issued  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  neutral  countries  except 
by  license.  This  order  had  a  material  effect  on  outward  coal  freip:hts,  for  at  the  begin- 
ning licenses  to  ship  were  granted  only  on  a  very  limited  scale,  with  the  result  that  not 
nearly  so  much  tonnage  was  required  to  transport  the  coal  available  for  export.  Con- 
sequently, tonnage  for  once  being  in  excess  of  the  demand ,  rates  fell  to  levels  which 
were  the  lowest  recorded  during  the  year.  However,  on  May  23,  Italy  declared  war 
on  Austria  and  joined  the  allies,  and  on  May  26  it  was  ofiicially  announced  that  coal 
could  be  shipped  to  Italy,  which  was  no  longer  a  neutral  country,  without  a  license. 
As  the  Italian  market  was  one  of  South  Waies^s  largest  customers,  the  effect  of  this 
announcement  was  to  immediately  increase  the  demand  for  vessels,  which,  by  the 
way,  had  been  diverted  to  other  destinations  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
licenses  to  ship  coal,  and  rates  again  advanced. 


WELSH  MINERS*   STRIKE. 


In  July  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs  was  created  by  the  action  of  the  Welsh  coal 
miners,  who  struck  work  for  a  week  in  order  to  force  their  demands  for  a  revision  of 
their  coal-field  agreement,  which  terminated  on  June  30.  That  the  miners  should 
have  taken  such  drastic  steps  during  a  time  when  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  war 
of  such  ma^itude  will  forever  be  a  stain  on  the  patriotism  of  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  has  so  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  men  for  His  Majesty's  forces. 
The  owners  had  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  revision  of  the  coal-field  agree- 
ment on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  miners  were  already  receiving  a  17^  per  cent 
war  bonus.  Mutual  arrangements  having  failed,  the  Government  intervened,  and 
proposals  were  put  before  the  miners,  which  were  rejected,  and  the  niiners  on  July 
15  ceased  work  throughout  South  Wales,  and  did  not  recommence  until  July  22,  after 

E radically  all  their  demands  had  been. granted.  This  stoppage  lost  a  large  amount  of 
usiness  to  the  district  and  caused  vessels  to  be  diverted  to  other  ports,  while  rates, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  demand,  descended  to  very  low  levels.  Early  in  August 
it  was  announced  that  coal  exports  were  prohibited  to  all  countries  except  British 
possessions  and  protectorates  without  license.  This  order  had  practically  no  effect 
on  the  freight  market,  as  by  this  time  the  coal  licensing  committee  had  got  into  thor- 
ough working  order,  and  the  new  restriction  created  little  fresh  difficulty.  Toward 
the  end  of  September  the  shipping  industry  received  a  bombshell  in  the  news  that 
the  Greek  Government  had  issued  instructions  that  all  Greek  vessels  were  to  proceed 
to  Piraeus  at  once.  The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  to  send  up  rates  to  unprece- 
dented levels,  for  the  tonnage  shortage  was  very  acute,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  mercantile  marine— estimated  at  474  vessels  of  about  549,983  tons — from  the 
market  further  materially  accentuated  the  scarcity  of  vessels  which  previously  were 
much  below  those  required  to  transport  the  world's  commerce.  But  this  was  not  the 
end  of  the  new  difficulty  created,  for  a  few  days  after  news  was  received  that  an 
enormous  landslide  had  taken  place  in  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  the  waterway 
would  not  be  navigable  imtil  early  in  1916.    Thus  the  world's  supply  of  tonnage 
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was  further  depleted,  as  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  held  up  by  the  landslide, 
while  those  which  had  been  about  to  go  through  the  canal  had  to  proceed  by  the 
old  route,  which  appreciably  prolonged  the  voyage  and  further  diminished  the  carr>- 
ing  capacity  of  the  world's  tonnage.  At  this  time  affairs  in  the  Balkans  had  reached 
a  crisis,  and  the  whole  world  was  waiting  to  see  on  which  side  the  Balkan  States 
would  participate  in  the  war.  On  October  12  England  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Bulgaria,  and  it  was  fully  anticipated  that  Greece  would  soon  join  in  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  quadruple  entente,  but  this  expectation  was  unfortunately  not 
realized.  So  acute  had  the  tonnage  scarcity  position  become  that  on  November  11 
two  new  orders  in  council  were  issued  which  dealt  for  the  first  time  directly  with  the 
shipping  industry'.  It  was  officially  announced  that  from  December  1,'  1915,  all 
British  vessels  would  be  prohibited  from  trading  between  one  foreign  port  and  another 
foreign  port,  except  by  license,  and  also  that  power  had  been  given  to  requisition 
vessels  for  the  carriage  of  necessities.  The  effect  of  this  order  was  that  vessels,  except 
those  granted  a  license,  would  upon  discharging  at  a  foreign  port  have  to  proceed 
back  to  the  L'nited  Kingdom. 

STRIKING  FREIGHT  COMPARISONS. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1915  rates  were  at  the  highest  levels  touched  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  year,  up  to  72  shillings  6  pence  being  paid  for  Alexandria  from  Car- 
diff, 70  francs  Algiers,  41  shilUngs  Barcelona,  66  shillings  Genoa,  33  shillings  Gibraltar, 
76  francs  Mar8?ille,  55  shillings  Malta,  66  shillings  Naples,  and  70  shillings  Port  Said. 
The  extraofdinary  height  which  freight  rates^reachea  in  1915  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  top  rates  for  the  same  ports  during  1914  were:  Alexandria, 
20  shillings  7}  pence;  Algiers,  20  francs;  Barcelona,  17  shiUings  6  pence;  Genoa,  18 
shillings;  Gibraltar,  14  shillings;  Marseille,  23  francs;  Malta,  18  shilling;  and  Port 
Said,  21  shillings  6  pence.  For  the  bay  and  coast  rates  also  broke  all  previous  records. 
Cardiff  to  Bordeaux  reaching  the  phenomenal  figure  of  45  francs  in  1915,  as  compared 
with  a  top  rate  of  13.87}  francs  in  1914,  while  Caen  was  done  at  23  shillings  against 
12  shillings;  Dieppe,  22  shillings  6  pence  ajgainst  12  shillingjs  6  pence;  Havre.  22  shil- 
lings against  13  shillings;  Lisbon,  32  shillings  6  pence  against  12  shillings;  London, 
16  shillings  against  3  shillings  10}  pence;  Kouen,  23  shillings  a^inst  14  shilling  6 
pence;  St.  Nazaire,  41  Irancs  a^inst  l^  francs;  St.  Malo,  18  shillings  6  pence  against 
11  shillings  6  pence;  and  Trouville,  23  shillings  a^nst  4  shillings  9  pence.  The  aver- 
age rates  also  showed  a  very  marked  appreciation,  Algiers,  for  instance,  averaging 
34.39}  francs  for  the  whole  ot  1915,  as  compared  with  9.21  francs  in  1914,  10.06  francs 
in  1913,  12.09  francs  in  1912,  8.53  francs  in  1911,  7.12}  francs  in  1910,  and  6.62}  francs 
in  1909.  Alexandria  averaged  36  shillings  in  1915,  agiainst  10  shillings  3  pence,  9  shil- 
lings lOi  pence,  11  shillings  4}  pence,  7  shillings  5}  pence,  6  shilUnp  2)  pence,  and 
5  sliillings  11  pence,  while  the  average  for  Barcelona  in  1915  was  28  shillings  lOJ  pence, 
compared  witn  9  shillings  1}  pence,  9  shilling  9i  pence,  11  shillings  6J  pence,  8  shil- 
lings 5}  pence,  7  shillings  \  pence,  and  6  shillings  10}  pence.  Genoa  in  1915  averaged 
31  shillings  8}  pence,  compared  with  8  shillings  10}  pence,  9  shilUn^  1  pence,  11 
shillings  7  pence,  8  shillings  1  pence,  6  shillings  8}  pence,  and  6  shillings  7}  pence, 
while  Marseille  averaged  40.09}  francs  against  10.69  francs,  10.87}  francs,  13  irancs, 
9.53  francs,  7.87}  francs,  and  7.25  francs,  while  the  average  for  Port  Said  in  1915  worked 
out  at  35  sliillings  9}  pence,  against  9  shillings  7}  pence,  9  shillinj^  7  pence,  11  shil- 
lings 1|  pence,  7  shillings  6  pence,  6  shillings  }  pence,  and  5  shillings  9  pence  in  the 
preceding  six  years,  respectively.  The  bay  and  coasting  section  also  advanced  in 
proportion,  Bordeaux  averaging  24.94}  francis  compared  with  7.17  francs,  6.90}  francs, 
8.03  francs,  6.53  francs  5.47}  francs,  and  5  francs,  while  Dieppe  averaged  13  shillings 
2  pence,  4  shillings  4  pence,  4  shillingjs  11  pence,  5  shillings  11}  pence,  4  shillings  S 
pence,  4  shillings  4}  pence,  and  4  shillings  3  pence.  Havre  averaged  14  shillings, 
against  5  shillings  1}  pence,  4  shilling  10}  pence,  5  shillings  9}  pence,  4  shillings  S\ 
pence,  4  shillings  }  pence,  and  4  shillings  1  pence,  and  Lisbon  averajfi;ed  20  shillings 
10  pence  in  1915,  against  9  shillings  1}  pence,  5  shillings  8}  pence,  6  shillings  7}  pence, 
4  sliillings  11  pence,  5  shillings  }  pence,  and  4  shillings  11  pence,  while  the  average 
for  St.  >fazaire  worked  out  at  20.11  francs,  constrasted  with  7.62}  francs,  6.57}  francs, 
7.61  francs,  6.06  francs,  4.78  francs,  and  4.65  francs.  For  South  America  and  Brazil 
averaj^e  rates  did  not  show  such  a  marked  advance  owing  to  the  fact  that  coal  exports 
in  this  direction  were  considerably  retarded  by  the  stringency  exercised  by  the  war 
trades  department  in  the  matter  of  granting  licenses.  Consequently  the  demand  for 
this  direction  was  not  so  great  as  in  other  trades,  with  the  result  that  freights  did  not 
advance  in  the  same  proportion,  though  they  certainly  reached  figures  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  steamship  owning.  Cardiff  to  Monte\ddeo  averaged  30  shillings  6} 
pence  in  1915,  compared  with  13  shillings  6}  pence,  16  shillings  9}  pence,  19  sliillings 
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^  pence,  16  shilliiigs  91  pence,  14  shillings  6  pence,  and  10  shillings  6  pence,  respec* 
tively,  in  the  previous  six  years,  while  the  average  for  River  Plate  worked  out  at  30 
shillings  5  pence,  14  shillings  1^  pence,  17  shillings  8  pence,  20  shillings  8^  pence,  18 
shillings  1}  pence,  15  shillings  3^  pence,  and  10  shillings  3^  pence,  while  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  average  was  29  shillings  7  pence,  against  13  shillings  3}  pence,  16  shillings  ID 
pence,  20  shutings  1^  pence,  16  shillings  6}  pence,  14  shillings  6i  pence,  and  10  shil- 
lings 84  pence.  Rates  for  the  Far  Eastern  destinations,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
reached  extraordinary  levels,  and  Aden  averaged  37  shillings  9  pence  in  1915,  against 
11  shillings  4^  pence,  12  shillings  i  pence,  12  shillings  7}  pence,  9  shillings  11^  pence, 
8  shillings  8  pence,  and  7  shilUngs  6  pence,  while  the  average  for  ("olombo  worked 
out  at  40  shillings  5  pence,  11  shillings  1^  pence,  12  shillings  4  pence,  13  shillings  4) 
pence,  10  shillings  Gj  pence,  9  shillings  2}  pence,  and  7  shillings  llj  pence.  Canary 
islands  business  was  also  confined  witliin  comparatively  narrow  Umite  during  the 
year,  but  the  average  for  the  [)a8t  12  months  for  Las  Palmas  worked  out  at  21  shillings 
11  pence,  against  7  shillings  4J  pence,  8  shillings  7J  pence,  10  shillings  8}  pence,  8 
shifiings  IJ  pence,  7  shillings  IJ  pence,  and  6  shillings  IJ  pence.  From  the  above 
figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average  rates  for  the  Mediterranean  during  1915 
were  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  average  to  the  same  ports  in  1914,  while  for  the 
bay,  coast,  Canary  Islands,  and  eastern  ports  they  were  about  trebled,  and  for  the 
South  American  and  Brazilian  destinations  doubled. 

AVBRAQES  AT  TBB   BND   OF-  EACH   MONTH. 

A  Striking  illustration  of  the  enormous  advance  which  took  place  iu  freight  rates  in 
the  last  quuter  of  the  year  is  given  in  the  table  published  on  another  page  showing  the 
average  rates  of  freight  to  representative  ports  from  Cardiff  and  Swansea  at  the  end 
of  eacn  succeeding  month.  For  the  Mediterranean  ports  the  average  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  steadily  advanced,  but  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July  showed 
steady  declension,  and  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  jumped  rapidly,  Algiers,  for 
instance,  advancing  from  a  total  average  of  25.33  francs  at  the  end  of  August  to  25.50^ 
francs  in  September,  and  28.97  francs  in  October,  31.80  francs  in  November,  and  34.39i 
francs  in  December.  Genoa  averaged  26  shillings  9^  pence  at  the  end  of  August,  ana 
jumped  to  28  shillings  in  September,  29  shillings  2}  pence  in  October,  30  shillings 
8  pence  in  November,  and  31  shillings  ^  pence  in  December,  while  Marseille  in* 
creased  from  an  average  of  28.96}  francs  at  the  end  of  August  to  29.90^  francs  in  Sep* 
tember,  32  francs  in  October,  36.93  francs  in  November,  and  40.09|  francs  in  Decem- 
ber, while  Port  Said  advanced  from  26  slullings  11}  pence  at  the  end  of  Aug;ust  to 
28  shillings  }  pence  in  September,  30  shillings  llj  pence  in  October,  33  shillings 
10^  pence  in  November,  and  35  shillings  9}  pence  m  December.  During  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  average  freights  for  the  bay  and  coast  steadily  increased,  but 
during  the  next  three  months  dechned,  and  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  rap- 
idly appreciated,  Cardiff  to  Bordeaux  jumping  from  a  total  average  of  19. 36}  francs  at 
the  end  of  August  to  20.13}  francs  in  September,  21.11  francs  in  October,  22.20  francs  in 
November,  and  24.94}  francs  in  December,  while  Havre  increased  from  12  shillings  11} 
pence  at  the  end  of  August  to  13  shillings  1}  pence  in  September,  13  shillings  3}  pence 
m  October,  13  shillings  9}  pence  in  November,  and  14  shillings  in  December.  Nantes 
jumped  from  18.16  francs  at  the  close  of  August  to  18.74  fnmcs  in  September,  19.95 
francs  in  October,  21.53  francs  in  November,  and  23.07}  francs  in  December,  while 
Rouen  appreciated  from  14  shillings  at  the  end  of  Auguist  to  14  shillings  3  pence  in 
September,  14  shillings  7}  pence  in  October,  15  shillings  5}  pence  in  November,  and 
16  shillings  2}  pence  in  December.  Until  tlie  close  of  September  there  was  little 
chimge  in  the  average  of  freights  to  the  South  American  ana  Brazilian  ports,  Monte- 
video from  Januarv  to  September  ranging  between  25  shillings  5  pence  to  26  shillings 
5}  pence,  but  by  the  close  of  October  the  total  average  had  jumped  to  27  shillings  11} 
pence,  in  November  to  29  shillings  8  pence,  and  in  December  to  30  shillings  6}  pence. 
Hiver  Plate  averaged  between  23  shillings  }  pence  and  25  shillings  10  pence  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  and  then  appreciated  to  27  shillings  2}  pence  in 
October,  27  shillings  11}  pence  in  November,  and  30  shillings  5  pence  in  December. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  averaged  between  27  shillings  }  pence  and  28  shillings  2}  pence  in  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year,  and  advanced  to  28  diillings  9}  pence  by  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, and  29  shilling  7  pence  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Eastern  freights  also  showed 
little  variation  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  by  the  close  of  October 
Colombo  had  advanced  from  an  average  of  30  shillings  10  pence  in  September  to 
38  shillings  3  pence  and  40  shillings  5  pence  in  November,  while  for  the  Canary  Islands, 
Las  Palmas  ranged  between  19  shillings  10  pence  and  22  shillings  5}  pence  in  Uie 
first  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  the  average  during  the  last  three  months  increased 
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from  20  shillings  4J  pence  at  the  close  of  October  to  21  shillings  U  pence  in  November 
and  21  shillings  11  pence  in  December.  Bay  and  coast  frei^ts  trom  Swansea  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  were  somewhat  iiregular.    Havre  ranging  between 

12  shillings  4J  pence  and  14  shillings  7  pence  during  the  12  months,  while  Rouen 
averaged  between  14  shillings  4J  pence  ana  16  shillings  }  pence  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  rate  at  the  end  of  October  was  15  snillings  1}  pence,  which  was 
Increased  to  15  shillings  6  pence  in  November  and  15  shillings  lOJ  pence  in  December. 
Genoa  averaged  between  18  shillings  6  pence  and  25  shillings  10}  pence  in  the  first 
uine  months  of  the  year,  an  average  which  was  increased  to  27  shillings  4J  pence  in 
October,  28  shillings  lOf  pence  in  November,  and  30  shillings  7i  pence  by  the  end 
of  December, 

FREIQHT  RATS  FLUCTUATIONS. 

The  year  1915  opened  with  rates  ruling  at  levels  in  excess  of  the  highest  figures  paid 
tf urinp^  1914,  the  demand  for  tonnage  being  of  a  brisk  character,  with  available  veaaels 
insumcient  to  meet  inquiries.  Cardiff  to  Genoa,  for  instance,  was  fixed  at  the  then 
Mgh  level  of  30  shillings,  the  lowest  rate  accepted  diuing  the  month  being  18  diillings, 
while  the  average  worked  out  at  25  shillings  10^  pence.  Rouen  reached  a  maximum  of 
16  shillings,  and  the  lowest  figure  touched  was  12  shillings  6  pence  and  the  average  13 
shillings  5^  pence,  while  the  River  Plate  was  done  down  to  18  shillings  6  pence  and 
leached  a  maximum  of  27  shillings,  the  average  working  out  at  23  shillings  i  pence.  A 
report  toward  the  close  of  January  that  the  Italian  Government  had  reauisitioned  200 
of  that  country's  steamers  to  transport  coal  and  grain  to  Italy  created  a  shortage  of 
tonimge,  and  rates  consequently  stiffened,  the  top  rate  from  Cardiff  to  Genoa  at  dS 
shillings  6  pence  in  February  showing  a  rise  of  3  shillings  6  pence  when  compared  with 
the  maximum  for  January,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  31  snillings  marked  an  increase  of 

13  shillin|ra  when  compared  with  the  bottom  figure  accepted  in  January.  The  average 
ef  32  shillings  3)  pence  realized  in  February  showed  an  advance  of  6  shillings  5 
perce.  The  lowest  rate  accepted  to  Rouen  in  February  was  15  shillings  10}  pence, 
as  compared  with  12  shillings  6  pence  in  January,  an  advance  of  3  shillings  4^  pence, 
while  Uie  maximum  rate  of  16  shillings  6  pence  marked  an  appreciation  of  1  snilling 
6  pence,  and  the  average  at  16  shillings  1  pence  a  rise  of  2  shillings  7}  pence.  River 
Plate  averaged  25  shillings  4  pen  .'e  in  February,  or  an  advance  of  2  shillines  3| 
pence.  In  March  rates  receded  somewhat  sharply  owing  to  stemming  difficulties, 
eaused  by  the  fact  that  collieries  were  unable  to  produce  coals  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  the  Admiralty  and  the  commercial  community.  Genoa,  for  instance, 
averaged  29  shillings  10  pence  against  32  shillirgs  3}  pence  in  February,  Rouen  15 
shillings  3  pence  compared  with  16  shillings  1  pence,  and  Las  Palmas  19  shillings  4} 
pence  against  21  shillings  6  pence. 

At  this  time  the  German  submarine  *' blockade"  was  in  fuU  force,  but  this  dastardly 
method  of  attempting  to  wreck  England's  sea  supremacy  proved  an  utter  failure,  the 
percentage  of  tonnage  sunk  being  trulv  insignificant,  and  later  on  Germany's  scheme 
to  isolate  England  was  further  diminisned  by  the  methods  taken  by  the  British  Navy 
to  deal  with  the  submarine  menace.  Despite  the  extra  risk  taken  bv  ships  running 
lo  the  United  Kingdom  ports,  rates  further  depreciated,  and  by  July  had  reached 
comparatively  low  levels,  Genoa  fixing  down  to  as  low  as  16  shillings  in  July,  while 
Lisbon  was  done  at  10  shillings  and  Rouen  8  shillings.  These  figures  constituted  the 
lowest  levels  touched  during?  the  year,  and  the  average  for  Genoa  for  Uie  month  wcH'ked 
out  at  20  shillings  6  pence.  Lisbon  12  siuUings  7  pence,  and  Rouen  14  shillings  llpence. 
This  substantial  decline  in  rates  was  caused  mainly  by  the  Government  in  Hay  naving 
prohibited  the  ex]X)rt  of  coals,  except  by  license,  to  all  neutral  countries,  which  con* 
sequently  caused  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for  vessels,  and  foreign  shipments  were 
appreciably  diminished.  Just  when  the  freight  market  was  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  activities  of  the  coal  licensing  committee,  the  market  received  another 
rude  shock  by  the  action  of  the  miners,  who  were  persisting  in  their  demands  for  a 
revision  of  the  coal-field  agreement,  which  terminated  on  June  30.  The  coal  owners 
having  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
miners  were  receiving  a  war  bonus  of  17^  per  cent  the  Government  intervened  and 
placed  proposals  before  the  men,  which  were  rejected.  The  miners'  executive  com- 
mittee requested  the  colUcrs  to  remain  at  work  while  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
but  they  refused,  and  ceased  work,  with  the  result  that  all  the  Welsh  collieries  were 
idle  for  a  full  week,  a::d  were  not  restarted  until  practically  Uie  whole  of  the  men's 
demands  had  been  ^irnnted.  This  unpatriotic  action  caused  trade  in  South  Wales 
to  come  to  almost  a  etandftill,  and  tonnage  accumulated  in  the  various  ports,  notwith- 
standing that  many  vessels  were  divert^  from  the  district.  A  large  number  of  coal 
contracts  were  placed  iu  America,  and  thus  South  Wales  lost  a  good  number  of  cus- 
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tomers.  The  inquiry  in  the  circumstancee  was  materially  reduced,  and  rates  con- 
tinued to  rule  at  comparatively  low  levels.  In  August,  however,  there  was  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  demand,  and  freights  gradually  advanced,  notwithstanding  that  a  new 
order  in  council  was  issued  prohibiting  shipments  of  coal  to  all  countries  but  British 
poisessionF  and  protectorates  without  a  license. 

EXTRAORDINARY  RISE   IN    KATES. 

Freight  rates  from  this  time  onward  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  they  reached  levels  which  easily  eclipsed  all  previous  rec- 
ords in  the  annals  of  steamship  owning.  At  the  close  of  Septemoer  news  was  received 
that  the  Greek  Government  had  oraered  all  that  country's  vessels  to  proceed  te 
Pineus.  At  this  time  the  withdrawal  of  this  tonnage  from  the  market  was  a  very 
serious  matter,  for  the  carrying  capacity  of  available  vessels  was  aJresady  decidedly 
ihsuflicient  to  meet  the  demands  of  charterers.  The  action  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment particularly  affected  South  Wales,  for  a  large  number  of  these  vessels  were 
engaged  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  Welsh  coal  field  abroad.  Then,  on  top  of  this, 
came  the  news  that  a  serious  landslide  had  occurred  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  that 
the  waterway  would  not  be  navigable  until  early  in  1916.  Thus  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  world's  tonnange  was  further  diminisned,  a  number  of  vessels  being  neld 
up,  while  those  which  were  about  to  proceed  through  the  canal  were  forced  to  take 
the  old  routes,  which  seriously  proloi^ed  the  voyage.  The  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  Greek  Government  will  be  realized  when  it  is  ]X)inted  out  that  the  average  rate 
to  Genoa  jumped  from  31  shillings  4  pence  in  September  to  48  shilling  6}  pence  in 
November;  Port  Said,  33  shillings  4  pence  to  61  shillings  8  pence;  I.Jsbon,  from  19 
shillings  1  pence  to  27  shillings  5}  pence;  Havre,  14  shilungs  4}  pence  to  17  shillings 
^  pence;  Rouen,  16  shillings  to  16  shillings  9}  pence;  River  Plate,  29  shillings  4} 
pence  to  40  shillings  5}  pence;  and  Las  Palmas,  from  18  shillings  6  pence  to  28  shil- 
nngs  4  pence.  The  top  rate  paid  to  Genoa  in  September  was  40  shillings^  which  was 
Increased  to  45  shillings  in  October,  while  Port  Said  reached  the  maximum  of  45 
shilling  in  September,  which  advanced  to  48  shilHngs  in  October,  and  Rouen,  with 
a  maximum  figure  of  18  shillings  in  October  showed  an  advance  of  1  shilling,  while 
the  ^ver  Plate  jumped  from  30  shilling  in  September  to  45  shilUng  in  October.  In 
November  the  tonnage  scarcity  was  more  acute  than  ever  and  rates  substantially 
appreciated,  Genoa  reaching  a  maximum  of  54  shilUnes,  Port  Said  55  shillings,  Lis- 
bon 29  shillings,  Havre  20  shillings,  and  Rouen  23  shilling,  while  the  averages  also 
displayed  a  marked  improvement,  Genoa  averaging  48  shilhngs  6|  pence  in  November 
compa^red  with  40  shilhngs  4^  pence  in  October;  Port  Said,  51  shilhngs  8  pence  against 
44  HiiilHngR  4}  pence;  Lisbon,  27  shillings  5}  pence  against  23  shilHngs  6  pence, 


Havre,  17  shiTHngs  9^  pence  against  14  smlHnss  9}  pence;  Rouen,  19  snilHngs  10} 
pence  against  16  snillings  9}  pence;  and  Las  Palmas,  29  shillings  4)  pence  against  28 
shillings  4  pence. 

About  the  middle  of  November  two  new  orders  iu  council  were  issued,  which 
directly  affected  the  shipping  industiT  and  were  designed  to  remedy  the  dipping 
shortage,  which  was  more  pronounced  than  ever.  These  orders  pronibited  Bntisn 
vessels  as  from  December  1,  1915,  trading  from  one  foreign  port  to  another  foreign 
port  witiiout  a  license,  and  gave  powers  for  requisitioning  vessels  to  carry  necessities. 
The  effect  of  this  order  was  tnat  vessels,  after  aischai^ing  their  cargo  at  a  foreign  port, 
were  compelled  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  United  Kingdom  unless  they  were 
granted  a  license  to  proceed  to  anotner  foreign  port.  This  order  was  issued  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  British  boats  were  known  to  be  trading  exclusively 
between  foreign  countries.  During  the  last  month  of  the  year  rates  touched  the 
highest  levels  reached  during  the  wnole  12  months,  Alexandria  reaching  a  maximum 
of  72  shillings  6  pence;  Algiers,  70  francs;  Barcelona.  41  shillings;  Bahia  Blanca,  39 
shillings  6  pence;  Bordeaux,  45  francs;  Dieppe^  22  shillings  6  pence;  Genoa,  66 
shillings;  Gibraltar,  33  shillings;  Havre,  22  smlhngs;  Lisbon,  32  shillings  6  pence; 
I^as  Palmas,  33  shillings;  Marseilles,  76  francs;  Naples,  66  shillings;  Nantes,  41 
francs;  Port  Said,  70  shillings;  River  Plate,  40  shilling[s;  Rouen,  23  shillings;  and 
St.  Nazaire,  41  francs.  Even  the  lowest  rates  touched  m  December  were  very  sub- 
stantially below  the  highest  figure  ruling  in  normal  times,  the  lowest  rate  accepted 
for  Genoa  during  the  month  being  56  smllings;  Port  Said,  60  shillings^  Lisbon,  29 
shillings;  Havre,  20  shillings;  Rouen,  20  shillings;  River  Plate,  38  shilhngs  6  pence; 
and  Las  Palmas,  30  shillings,  while  the  averages  marked  a  material  advance  oyer  the 
average  to  the  same  ports  in  November,  Genoa  averaging  no  less  than  61  shilling; 
Port  Said,  65  shillings  3}  pence;  Lisbon,  31  shillings  one-naif  pence;  Havre,  21  shil- 
lings; Rouen,  21  shilling  7|  pence;  River  Plate,  39  shillings  3}  pence;  and  Las 
Palmas,  32  shillings. 
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8BTBN  TBAB8'   AYBRAOB8. 

3frhe  avera^  rates  (on  cool)  to  representative  ports  from  Cardiff  during  the  past 
seven  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Port. 


1909 


Cardiff  (including  Newport)  to: 

Mediterranean— 

Algiflrs' 6.62) 

Alexandria ,  5/11 

Barcelona [  6/l(H 

Genoa 6/7J 

Gibraltar '  S/IOJ 

MarseOlei 7.25 

PortSaid 5/9 

Hayandooast— 

Bordeaoxi <  5.00 

Dieppe '  4/3 

Havre 4/0 

Lisbon 4/91 

Rouen I  4/11 

St.  Naiairei I  4.65 

South  America  and  Brasil— 

Montevideo I  10/6 

River  Plate 10/3J 

Rio  de  Janeiro ;  lO/si 

Eastern- 
Aden 7/6 

Colombo I  7/lli 

Canary  Islands- 
Las  Palmas 6/li 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


5.47) 

4/4J 
4AH 

5/04 
4.78 

14.6 
15,34 
14 '5i 

S« 
9'2i 

7/11 


K.53 

7/54 

8/5l 

8/1 

7/1 

9.58 

7Ai 

6J3 

4/8 

4.'8i 

6,^31 

4/11 

6.06 

16./9S 

18' 1] 

9/m 

10/6) 

8/li 


12.09 
U/4J 
ll/6i 
11/7 

mn 

13M 

11/1) 


19,91 
»/8i 
»/li 

12/T? 
13/4} 

10«3 


iao6 

9/1      I 

80)    . 
10^) 

9/7 

6.09) 

4/11 

4A0) 

7/M 

6/81 

6.57) 

16*2 

17/8 

16/10 

12/04 
12/4' 

8/T) 


9.21 

10^ 
9/li 
8/104 
7/11) 

10.69 
9/7) 


11/4) 
11/1) 

7.4) 


36^ 

38/10) 

31/« 

wl 

40.«)f 

34.94* 

13/2 
I4f0 
20/10 

la^z) 

20.11 

30/61 
300 

37,^^ 

21  ai 


1  Quoted  in  franr  i. 
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1.399 
1.621 
1.826 
1.764 
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1.338 
1.399 

2.190 

2.006 
1.582 
3.285 

1.338  1 
1.338  ' 
1.582 
1.682  . 

1.156 

.973 
1.095 

1.034 
1.338 
1.338 

1.095 

1.095 

1.006 
1.196 

2.008  ' 

1.047 
1.399  ! 
2.920  1 
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rbport  bt  the  san  francisco  office  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  and  dombsttc 
commerce  relative  to  ocean  freight  rates  from  the  port  of  san  francisco. 

March  11,  1916. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce: 

Refeiring  to  bureau  letter  of  February  2,  calliBg  for  data  on  ocean  freight  rates, 
and  telegram  of  the  10th  instant,  stating  mat  such  data  should  be  mailed  to-<my,  there 
is  inclosed  such  meager  material  as  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  to  date. 

Partial  information  is  given  as  to  rates  to  Hongkong,  Manila,  and  Shanghai,  himidied^ 
by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisna;  to  Sydney,  Australia,  mmished  by  the  Umon  Steamdiip* 
Go.  of  New  Zealand  (Ltd.);  to  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  fumiiAied  by  the  Ea«t  Asiatic 

Co.  (Ltd.). 

There  has  been  no  particular  disposition  to  withhold  information,  except  in  one  caae, 
where  the  company  did  not  care  to  go  on  record  at  all,  but  there  has  been  a  disposition 
to  promise  and  not  fulfill;  parties  on  whom  I  had  particularly^  depended  failed  to 
supply  the  desired  information,  though  personal  calls  were  made  in  addition  to  written 
requests.  Calls  made  yesterday,  after  receipt  of  telegram  from  the  bureau,  brought 
forth  renewed  promises  of  data  within  a  day  or  so  from  some  of  the  concerns,  but  in 
other  cases  1  was  informed  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  get  out  the  information* 
the  general  excuse  being  that  it  required  too  much  work  for  an  overburdened  staff. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  several  steamship  companies  are  working  evenings. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Moore,  traffic  manager  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  advised  me  yesterday  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  neglect  the  ordinary  correspondence  for  the  past  two  weeks  because 
of  the  great  number  of  teloprams,  cables,  and  conferences  claiming  his  attention. 

I  had  been  particularly  depending  on  W.  B.  Grace  &  Co.  for  information  as  to 
rates  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Mr.  Moore  stated  that  rates  in  that  direction 
had  not  advanced  to  the  extent  that  they  had  in  other  trade  routes — that,  for  example, 
the  old  rate  of  $12  on  general  merchandise  had  risen  to  but  $14  per  ton. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  is  unable  to  raise  its  rates  on  boats  subsidized  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  though  seeking  authority  to  do  so;  on  its  chartered  boats,  how- 
ever, the  rates  are  considerably  higher  and  are  quoted  only  from  boat  to  boat.  This 
applies  to  the  Java-Pacific  Line  and  casual  sailings,  rates  running  anywhere  from 
$30  to  $60  per  ton. 

The  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  present  high 
rates,  as  prior  to  its  closing  there  were  more  ship^  available  for  the  Oriental  trade; 
the  early  opening  of  the  canal  will  undoubtedly  supply  more  carriers  and  place  rates 
on  a  more  stable  basis,  though  they  will  probably  remain  high  for  some  time  to 
come.  Mr.  Otto  Jelstrup,  general  agent  of  the  East  Asiatic  Co.  (Ltd.),  advises  that 
with  the  reopening  of  the  canal  a  fleet  of  Danish  motor  ships  will  touch  at  San  Fran- 
cisco every  three  weeks  westbound. 

Mr.  Back,  of  the  Union  Steam  Ship  Co.  of  New  Zealand  (Ltd.),  in  speaking  of  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  data  for  this  report,  stated  that  they  had  offered  $115,000  per 
month  for  the  charter  of  one  steamer  and  it  had  been  refused,  $140,000  being  asked. 
Even  at  the  lower  rate  it  would  be  necessary  for  ,them  to  get  $35  to  $40  per  ton  for 
freight  in  order  to  make  any  profit. 

If  the  data  on  charters  ana  rates  promised  ''as  soon  as  we  can  get  at  it"  and  *'in 
a  day  or  so"  is  received  shortly  it  will  be  forwarded,  though  it  may  be  too  late  for 
any  particular  use  of  the  bureau. 

The  various  concerns  from  whom  information  is  sought  will,  however,  be  visited 
again  with  hope  of  results. 

E.  G.  Babbftt,  Cormnereial  Agent. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row, Thursday,  March  9.  1916,  at  10.30  oVlock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  March  9,  1916. 

The  comiuittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  1  desire  to  submit  for  the  record  the  following 
tele^am,  received  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Duff  from  Mr.  Wm.  Livingstone, 
president  of  the  Lake  Carriers  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  8,  1916. 
Edwin  H.  Duff, 

ISOeFStreety  NW.,  WaskingUm,  D,  €,: 

Welland  Canal  is  26}  mil€6  Ions,  has  25  locks,  each  270  feet  long  and  45  feet  vide, 
with  14  feet  of  water  on  sills.  Total  rise  or  lockage  is  326}  feet.  These  are  dimen- 
sions of  present  old  canal.  New  Welland  Canal  not  expected  to  be  completed  until 
latter  part  year  1918. 

Wm.  LlVINOSTONE, 

President  Lake  Carriers  Association. 

(No  one  else  having  appeared  to  be  heard  on  the  bill,  on  motion 
the  hearings  were  closed.) 
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